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WHAT MAY SOCIOLOGISTS DO TOWARD SOLVING THE 
PROBLEMS OF THE PRESENT WAR SITUATION? 


On June 1, 1917, the following letter was sent to over one hun- 
dred sociologists in the United States: 


My DEAR COLLEAGUE: 


Will you join with other representative sociologists in contributing from 
three hundred to five hundred words to a symposium in the July number of 
The American Journal of Sociology on the subject: “What May the Sociolo- 
gists Do toward Solving the Problems of the Present War Situation ?” 

The editors do not wish to prescribe a form for the discussion. They hope 
rather that each reply will emphasize conclusions from the writer’s particular 
viewpoint and special knowledge. The following general implications of the 
inquiry may be suggested: 

1. What social values and standards are likely to be endangered by war- 

time conditions ? 

2. How ure the specific and local problems in which you are interested 

affected by war-time conditions? 

3- How should we correlate problems of the local community with the 

problems of the nation and of co-operating nations? 

For instance, permanent social agencies in Chicago are threatened with 
twofold disaster: (1) shrinking finances, (2) increased demands for relief. 
European experience has demonstrated the necessity of early control of such 
local conditions, not matyi in the local interest, but as insurance of general 
interests. 

May not the abed thinking of the sociologists be a factor in solving 
both the general and the local problems? It is hoped that this suggestion ofa 
preliminary symposium will lead to further co-operation in research and pos- 
sible formulation of programs. 
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We plan to use your name in publishing your reply, but will withhold it 
if you so prefer. Copy for the July number must be in the printer’s hands 


not later than June 15. 
Sincerely yours, 


ALBION W. SMALL 


One question which will naturally be asked regarding such 
a collection of letters as are here published is, how far it represents 
the combined thinking of sociologists upon the subjects discussed. 
In answer to this question a few words in explanation may be per- 
tinent. Any selection of a group to represent American students 
of society must be somewhat formal and arbitrary. Letters were 
sent to one hundred and thirty persons, chosen in the main from 
the membership roll of the American Sociological Society, but 


including a few men and women engaged in the study of problems ' 


related to the war-time situation. 

The total number of replies received was’sixty; of these forty- 
one contributed papers. The replies of those who did not send 
papers may serve, in part, for explanation of the reasons of those who 
did not respond at all. There were some who intended to partici- 
pate, as represented by two early letters expressing keen interest in 
the symposium and promising contributions which never came. 
Others had attended the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction at Pittsburgh and received the request after their 
return too late to take part. Some were on their vacation or 
out of town. Many, no doubt, shared the attitude of one teacher 
of sociology who wrote in explanation of his failure to. participate 
that as students of society “we can learn a great deal*more than 
we can teach in the present situation.” Still others, keenly aware 
of the actuality of certain problems, were convinced that their 
knowledge of the facts of the situation was not complete enough 


to permit a statement at this time. A few may have been some- 
what surprised at finding themselves included in the group of “rep-' 


resentative sociologists,” as was a prominent economist who 
wrote that “though a member of the American Sociological 
Society, I do not consider myself a sociologist, and therefore 
do not think that I am entitled to express any opinion on the 
questions.” 
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The material, in general, fell into certain natural divisions and 

was accordingly organized under the following five main heads: 
I. The National Program. 

II. Special Problems of a National Program. 

IH. Technical and Administrative Problems of Social Service 

in War Time. 

IV. Local Community Problems and the War. 

V. The War and Its Problems as a Subject for Scientific 

Research. 

No attempt is made at this time to comment upon the different 
points of view that are presented. It is hoped that the sym- 
posium, as the first stage of the collective thinking of sociologists 
upon the problems of the war-time situation, may stimulate to 
further research and organization of investigation. This is the 
justification for the paper. 


I. THE NATIONAL PROGRAM 
WIN THE War 


Every other interest of this country should be subordinated 
to the attainment of a definitive decision against that for which 
Germany has come to stand. If that decision is not attained, 
nothing else will matter much. In particular, when the issue shall 
have been decided, there should be no staying of the hand of jus- 
tice in the matter of securing “restitution, reparation, and guar- 
antees.”” Those who have suffered unparalleled wrongs should 
decide upon the reparation due, not we. We must not allow our- 
selves to play the butterfly to those beneath the harrow. It is 
not the business of the American sociologist to chatter ethical 
theory from a protected station. : 

Again, it is plain that we, as a nation, have been propelled a 
goodly distance along the road of militarism. This militarism of 
ours is not of the virulent type, but all militarism is of the same 
genus, if specifically diverse. We ought to see to it that our hands 
do not become too habituated to the arms forced into them. When 
the emergency is over, we must not allow the presence of vested 
interests that will inevitably attach themselves to the present 
movement to prevent us from returning promptly to the minimum 
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military establishment practicable. In particular, we should insist 
upon it that the military arm shall always realize that it is, and- 
must remain, in this country, subordinate to the civil arm—lest 
we slip into even the remotest purlieus of the illusion that has long 
dominated our adversaries. f 

And we must keep up the instruments of peace. The mode of . 
. the present is action, and rightly so; but we must not be drawn 
utterly into it. The war will end after awhile, and living must 
be resumed along former lines. It is peace that is lasting, after 
all. We must keep our peace apparatus from being disrupted and 
paralyzed. In particular, we must resist whatever tends to injure 
our educational system. In the future we shall need all the edu- 


cated men and women we can get. 
i A. G. KELLER 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


MAKE WAR A CRIME 


The best contribution that sociologists can make “toward solv- 
ing the problems of the present war situation” is clear thinking. 
Of all the world’s great needs in the present juncture, clear think- 
ing isits greatest need. Of all the true and clear and sane thoughts 
that the world needs, the one that it most needs to clearly think 
and to spread from mind to mind till it becomes part of the common 
sense—the sense held in common—is the thought that war is wrong, 
unjustifiable, intolerable, an abomination to be by all means sup- 
pressed and eradicated. 

Paradoxical as it seems, it is right for America to go to war just 
because war is wrong. Our war is a war against war. Nothing 
can ever justify war except the desire to stop or prevent war or 
tyranny. 

War is on precisely the same ethical and intellectual level as 
perfidy and violence in private life. The only ethical and intel- 
lectual difference is that war is “the sum of all villainies.” It is 
worse, for in it villainy is raised to the mth power. 

Strange as it may seem, there are millions who do not think that 
war is ipsa natura wrong. Historically it has been “the business 
of. gentlemen.” Kings were glorious in proportion as they con- 
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» quered. And today men verily believe that war is a normal and 
proper method of international competition, that it is not only 
inevitable but right for the strong nation to conquer the weaker 
nation and so to extend its dominion. Not only the Hohenzollerns 
and the Junkers, but millions of the common people of Germany 
believe it. And there is grave danger that Americans will believe 
it, that when the blood of our sons begins to be spilt we shall be 
given over to the spirit of national bigotry and hate and the lust 
of conquest, and that, if we do conquer, we may become drunk 
with the delirium of imperialism. 

There was a time when men as moral as Abraham believed in 
polygamy, slavery, and infanticide. Polygamy and slavery were 
quite as thoroughly intrenched in human nature as war. But 
common sense now condemns them; it is time for us to have a com- 
mon sense condemning war. It is no more a justifiable form of 
competition than for rival storekeepers to rob and murder each 
other, or for rival candidates for political office to eliminate each 
other by lurking in the dark with daggers and shotguns. 

Crime is an act that violates the will of a power strong enough to 
punish the culprit. This is essential to the definition of crime. An 
act does not become crime merely because it is wicked. It may be 
as wicked as hell itself and still it is not crime unless it violates 
the will of a power strong enough to punish the perpetrator. There 
has been no power strong enough to discipline the nations. For 
this reason, and for no other, war till now has not been crime. The 
next step in progress is the establishment of a power with regularly 
constituted agencies for forming and executing judgments, which shall 
be strong enough to discipline nations. This must be either a repub- 
lic of free nations or a world-empire. This step in progress must 
be achieved or else civilization will be subject to a reductio ad 
absurdum, and man must abrogate his title of homo sapiens. For 
war is not only the mth power of all villainies, it is the climax of all 
imbecilities by which the nations, since they cannot burn up their 
own wealth by billions and slaughter their own sons by hundreds 
of thousands, simply exchange work and accomplish these results., 

The necessity for compulsion to keep the peace among the great 
nations may be temporary and brief—a characteristic of transition. 
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There will long continue to be necessity of physical restraint ° 
for individuals to prevent them from violating the group code. 
But that any great and free group under the leadership of its con- 
stituted authorities should violate its own group code in so imbe- 
cile and dastardly a way as to make war would seem to be highly 
improbable when once a rational group judgment upon the subject 
of war had become a part of the common sense of the civilized 
world. But first there must be a rational group judgment in place 
of a tradition that perpetuates and glorifies the promptings of 
unbridled instinct. We shall never get away from instinct, but 
in other realms of human activity instinct has been redirected by 
reason. Civilization is impossible on the level of unrationalized 
instinct. l i 
Sociologists must engage in a propaganda for a reasonable 
world-judgment and world-sentiment on the subject of war. 


EDWARD CARY HAYES 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


RE-ESTABLISH A BASIS FOR INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION 


It is a profoundly serious situation. Three years ago many 
sociologists were hoping for the general and practical acceptance, 
by all the Great Powers, of the principle of international arbitra- 
tion. The soul of that principle is the willingness of a sovereign 
state, which: has a controversy with another sovereign state that 
diplomacy has failed to settle, to allow some outside authority to 
settle it after hearing both the parties concerned. ‘The standard 
of conduct thus set up rests primarily on good faith. Whether 
an adjustment by such an arbitration is capable of physical enforce- 
ment or not makes no difference here. The true sanction belongs 
to the force of morals and good faith. 

This principle has a high social value. It treats a state like 
a moral being. It accepts its pledges. It looks to its honor as the 
guarantee of their fulfilment. 

The war has given this principle a vital stab. It has attacked 
it on its weakest side. It has put in issue the good faith, without 
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e which no international intercourse can really flourish. The Allies 
have formally declared that they cannot trust the word of Ger- 
many. In their reply to the German peace overture, under date 
of December 30, 1916, they say that ‘after the violation by Ger- 
many of her solemn engagements, Germany’s promise is no suffi- 

' cient foundation on which to re-establish the peace which she 
broke,” and that they “refuse to consider a proposal which is 
empty and insincere” and, in a word, is but “a sham offer.” On 
January 18, 1917, a despatch was published from Mr. Balfour to 
the British ambassador at Washington. In this he says that 
before the war Germany stood aloof from the general international 
movement toward treaties of arbitration. Her acts, however, 
“did not prove that such treaties, once made, would be utterly 
ineffectual. This became evident only when war had broken out, 
though the demonstration, when it came, was overwhelming. So 
long as Germany remains the Germany which, without a 

shadow of justification, overran and barbarously ill-treated a 
country it was pledged to defend, no state can regard its 
rights as secure if they have no better protection than a solemn 
treaty.” 

Sociologists can do something toward rendering the sting of 
such words less sharp and their consequences less fatal to an early 
peace. They know that nations express themselves differently at 
times, and in times of special stress often speak unguardedly on 
the spur of the moment. They know why the usual courtly forms 
of diplomatic correspondence have been adopted. It is the “soft 
answer” which “turneth away wrath.” The science of human 
society teaches us that much may be accomplished in smoothing 
away international complications by recognizing the good points 
in a nation’s character, though it be an enemy, and perhaps by 
treating it as better at heart than it may have seemed to show 
itself. It teaches us also that the practice or resort to international 
arbitration is too ancient, and has become too general, ever 
to be abandoned or even essentially impaired. This is the kind 
of doctrine which sociologists can *haintain—and maintain 
with a confidence well’ warranted by the whole history of 
civilization. 


- 
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In the long run modern governments will seldom. be found to 
repudiate plain treaty obligations. They may fail occasionally, 
but in the twentieth century, save in rare instances, a great power 
will be true to its word. 


Smeon E. BALDWIN 
New HAVEN 


SOCIAL POLICIES AFTER THE WAR 


Sociologists in this great world-crisis have an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate the utility of sociological teachings as aids 
in the solution of national and international problems. Naturally, 
civilization should be retarded a generation or two, because of the 
waste and destruction of war and the hatreds engendered among 
nations. But as an offset to this decimation of life and property 
and loss of kindly feeling, social prevision or telesis should be able 
to make applications of well-recognized principles of sociology and 
social psychology, so as to eliminate ill-will and to raultiply con- 
structive achievements. 

One might therefore suggest that during the coming months 
sociologists and their fellow social scientists should strive to pre- 
pare themselves to offer constructive suggestions to such problems 
as the following: 

1. What terms of peace can be suggested, so inherently just 
to all nations concerned, that the bitterness of hostility and the 
rancor of defeat may be at their minimum ? 

2. What is the proper basis for a league of nations which will 
effectively guarantee and safeguard world-peace ? . 

3. What international agreements in respect to war debts and 
trade relations are advisable, so as to prevent vindictive economic 
rivalries bound to culminate in other wars? 

4. How are the nations best to conserve the achievements of 
invention and scientific discovery employed in destruction, so as 
to utilize them for the upbuilding of civilization; for example, the 
submarine, the airship, and the new forms of explosive? 

5. What lessons may be derived from the war in respect to the 
elimination of waste—personal, domestic, industrial, and govern- 
rental? 


e 
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6. What can the war teach us as to the advantage of national 
regulation and control over great industries for the sake of national 
efficiency and economy ? 

7. The possibility of the gradual substitution (after the war), 
for the military draft, of a system of national civic service, empha- 
sizing a vocational and social training as a preparation for effective 
citizenship. In such a system a sufficient number of young men 
could readily be set apart for instruction in military and naval 
arts and sciences. 

8. In view of the great object-lesson of the war in respect to 
intoxicating liquors, what should be a proper sociological policy 
(not necessarily prohibition) toward the manufacture and sale of 
liquors ? 

9. Problems of the family will require special attention, owing 
to the multiplication of the widowed and the orphaned, to the thou- 
sands of crippled husbands, fathers, and sons lacking specialized 
vocational instruction, and to the numerical inequality of the 
sexes, because of the loss of so many males through battle and camp 
diseases. 

10. How to develop a policy in social welfare that would utilize 
those war experiences gained in handling a nation’s social prob- 
lems as a whole. Decentralized philanthropies should now yield 
place to a national policy of social uplift, and national and state 
departments of social welfare should systematically lessen pauper- 


ism, crime, intemperance, and sexual vice. 
J. Q. DEALEY 


BRown University 


SUPPORT, IN WAR, THE REFORMS BEGUN IN PEACE 


Both during and after the present war sociologists should be 
in the very thick of things. As specialists in group psychology 
they are in a position to aid in checking mob mind, to serve as a 
mediating agency between those who seek to suppress free speech 
and those who want to talk in season and out without taking the 
trouble to think, to serve as clarifiers of public opinion, to neutral- 
ize sentimentalism and lying oratory. Moreover, they may help 
to put the brakes upon the tendency to superfluous organization, 
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to wdrn the public against factitious leadership and the legend 
which tends to gather about the unscrupulous and daring adven- 
turer, to safeguard the public against the exploitation of those 
who would abrogate for private profit all our hard-won standards 
of protection for men, women, and child workers, to expose those 
who under guise of patriotism are attempting to dodge well- 
recognized personal and social obligations, to lay low the romanti- 
cists who seek to glorify war, to insist that war is a confession of 
failure and is only excusable as a police measure, to prevent in 
some measure the institutionalizing of suspicion and hatred between 
` classes and nations. 

This is a big program and can be carried out only by a division 
of labor among the sociologists. But that it is a program based 
upon facts is easily démonstrated. Charitable funds are drying 
up in favor of war schemes. Societies for the care of the needy, 
the afflicted, and the children are retrenching because their sub- 
scribers are afraid of income taxes or are making (frequently 
needless) war economies. Lukewarm supporters of social-welfare 
measures are taking the opportunity to dodge the issues. The 
air is full of crossing wires strung by personal ambition. Organi- 
zation is becoming a mania. Duplication of effort is rampant. 
In the first hysterical outburst of patriotism a general move occurred 
to abrogate laws protecting the hours and working conditions of 
‘men, women, and particularly children. Schools were virtually 
suspended and children ordered out upon the land. Much of this 
misguided and vicarious patriotism has been checked and the 
threatened disorganization of schools and labor standards averted, 
at least temporarily, but many hazardous and foolish notions are 
still current. Many crocodile tears are being shed over the pos- 
sible killing by taxation of the goose that lays the golden egg. 
Newspaper space is all but unobtainable for legitimate social- 
welfare news. 

If we cannot move as a separate national body, we can support 
the national propaganda societies working for health, just taxa- 
tion, maintenance of social-welfare standards, etc. There is a. 
possible opening for publicity through the Creel Committee at 
Washington. Locally we can work through the committees of 
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public safety, the Red Cross, and such organizations as the*Cen- 
tral Councils of Social Agencies. 

From the standpoint of sociology our most important service 
would apparently be the convincing of the public that war burdens 
are a sacrifice—something to be accepted generously and added 
to current obligations, not substituted for them. Or, put other- 
wise, that it would be the bitterest irony for our armies to win a 
glorious victory in the trenches of France and come home to a 
country that had defeated itself behind their backs. For general 
sociology the present crisis offers an unparalleled opportunity to 
gather materials wherewith to check up current social theory and 


to formulate further inductions. 


ARTHUR J. Topp 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


EXTEND THE CIRCULATION OF THE SURVEY AND THE NEW 
REPUBLIC 


There is danger that, in trying to save the world for democracy, 
we may adopt the methods and animus of its opposite; that we 
may confound unification with absolutism; that, in achieving sys- 
tem and efficiency, we may obstruct the process of voluntary 
grouping and intelligent criticism. The hope is that the construc- 
tive social forces now operating on an international scale may 
become vigorous enough to supplant the negative ones. 

For realizing this hope the university is peculiarly responsible. 
Here, if anywhere, are perspective, method, reflection, sanity. I 
pass over the obvious contributions which university men, espe- 
cially those in the various departmenits of social science, may make— 
writing, public speaking on the issues of the war, lecture courses 
outside the college walls, evening sessions, etc. Ordinary college 
instruction, given by men whose outlook is scholastic, may be 
unable to penetrate the students’ armor of sluggishness and con- 
ventionality. What I wish to stress is the importance of dissemi- 
nating knowledge of the modus operandi of the public mind in the 
modern community. Group psychology, psychological sociology, 
or social psychology (whatever name is given) must become g 
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working force in the conduct of citizens, to the end that the mem- 
bers of the community may become aware of the social stimuli which 
are playing upon them. It is not an exclusive concern of those who 
give formal courses on public opinion, for all the historical and 
social sciences should be approached from the standpoint of a 
psychology of social contacts. As a practical expedient to coun- 
_ teract the bombardment which emanates from the newspaper and 
other agencies which build up unconscious social attitudes, I sug- 
gest that sociologists make special effort to extend the circulation 
and influence of the periodicals which stand for analyses of social 
causation and impartial interpretation of changing situations. 
I refer to publications such as the Survey and the New Republic, 
as well as to the more academic journals of the social sciences. 

To keep the university going is not enough. It is imperative 
to clean and oil its machinery, to increase its horse-power, and to 
foresee its destination. In the light of the principles of unity, 
interdependence, and differentiation of function, which the war has 
forced the most inert mind to recognize, the curricula, methods, 
and aims of the university need social surveys. The day of reck- 
oning for traditions which are sheltered by academic courtesy is 
at hand. Its standards of justice, honesty, its administration, 
its faculty meetings, the relation of faculties to students, etc., must 
first embody the principles which shall guide the affairs of munici- 


pality and nation. 


E. L. TALBERT 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


UNITED ACTION BY SOCIOLOGISTS AND SOCIAL WORKERS 


I am greatly interested in your proposed sympositim on the 
question, “What May the Sociologists Do toward Solving the 
Problems of the Present War Situation?” It seems to me that we 
have an unusual opportunity to call attention to causes and show 
the people what to do in order to change the social order and pre- 
vent some of the calamities that now are appalling us. 

You may be interested in this word as showing how the ques- 
tions at issue are affecting some of our people. Representatives 
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of the social service departments of the churches met last Week 
to consider our duty at this hour. Among other questions we 
discussed the financing of the war, and some men were in favor of 
the Liberty Loan and such a policy for financing the war. Others 
felt that this at best was an emergency measure and should not be 
accepted as the settled policy for the future. Yet, when we pro- 
posed the appointment of a committee to consider the question at 
issue, some men objected and said that such a course would be 
little else than treason. This indicates a most serious danger in 
our American life. It illustrates the fatalism of the multitude of 
which Mr. Bryce speaks, and it shows the helplessness of social 
workers when it comes to large questions of national policy. It 
really amounts to the old idea that the king can do no wrong, 
though in this case the king happens to be Congress. 

I find also a marked disposition to sidetrack all questions deal- 
ing with social justice and industrial reform; and to my mind here 
is the most serious danger at this hour. Unless we are very careful, 
questions of fundamental justice will be sidetracked for many years, 
and men will come to believe that the only thing we can do is to 
accept things as they are and deal in palliatives. 

May I suggest that the sociologists and social service workers 
come together and spend some time facing these questions, trying 
to find the fundamental principles which need emphasis ? 


A PROMINENT SOCIAL WORKER? 


THE SOCIOLOGIST AS SOCIAL PROPHET 


The sosiologist can give direction in the turmoil of plans and 
suggestions which the war has generated in every community. 
Many who have been aroused to the seriousness of the situation 
have responded to the President’s appeal to help the country. 
There has been “mounting in hot haste” to meet the rather inchoate 
demands of the situation. There has been little lack of volunteers, 
but of leaders to train and guide them there has been a great and 


? This reply was a personal note to the editor, not intended for publication, æ 
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still unfulfilled need. The sociologist, of all men, should be able 
to furnish this leadership. His vision should see clearly what is 
primary and what secondary in a program. He should furnish 
the teachings of experience in order to prevent mistakes. Much ` 
wasted energy can be saved by him for useful purposes. For 
example, he can counsel women desirous of making Red Cross band- 
ages and supplies first to get in touch with the Red Cross authori- 
ties and secure the specifications to which such supplies must 
conform. 

The sociologist can help to co-ordinate the forces available. 
Much trouble arises from the fact that people get in each other’s 
way. Contrast an army with a mob. In the event of any crisis 
a thousand cross-currents set in in almost as many directions. 
Thus, at the outbreak of the war—and the practice still persists 
in many places—the Red Cross, the Associated Charities, various 
relief organizations, the local council of defense, each set out to do 
what it could, often without consulting the others and without 
division of the labor to be done. Jealousy arose, duplication of 
effort resulted. There was no team work. The sociologist may 
not always be the best organizer in the community, but he should 
know the problem and should be able to suggest how the various 
organizations can be co-ordinated. i 

Acquainted with the principles according to which men in great 
masses act and knowing the elemental factors of the social process, 
the sociologist is by training fitted to be the social prophet in the 
crisis upon us. For example, he knows that certain opposing ideals 
have brought on the war. He knows that even illusfons cannot 
be dissipated in a day. He knows that new ideals and common 
interests alone can make a new world wherein can dwell] righteous- 
ness and peace. He is well aware that, after the necessity of the 
present emphasis has passed, new adjustments, both international 
and national, must be made and new ideals must take possession 
of the peoples of the Western world. He is sure that the problems 
after the war must not be lost sight of during the war. He can 
help to see that they are not now forgotten. 

` J. L. Grum 


= University of WISCONSIN 
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PUSH TBE “SOCIOLOGICAL Pornt or View” . 


The sociologists may unite upon a well-defined, positive pro- 
gram for conserving the social values already attained and for 
urging upon practical opinion a practical social idealism (to be 
attained) in international matters. 

In the first place, there is a group of concrete social standards 
which must be kept steadfastly before the public mind. The list 
is long, but certain standards may be mentioned by way of illus- 
tration: (a) the maintenance of the child-labor legislation that 
has become the law of the states or of the nation; (b) the conserva- 
tion of woman-power in industry; (c) the safeguarding of the 
health and energy of men in industry; (d) the reorganization. of 
social relief work, so that established charitable agencies will not 
be handicapped and so that the civilian relief of proper needs of 
war may be met expeditiously (the importance of proper allow- 
ances by the government to the soldiers, so that their dependents 
may not need charity is essential); (e) the necessity of prohibiting 
the manufacture of spirituous liquors as a conservation measure; 
and (f) the fight against the presence of organized vice in the vicinity 
of soldiers’ training camps and in behalf of the organization of 
constructive recreational activities for the leisure hours of the 
soldiers in training. 

In the second regard, there is the necessity of pushing the 
sociological point of view to the front. If applied to matters of 
war finance, the sociological point of view involves the conscrip- 
tion, not only of labor, but also of wealth and incomes of certain 
types (no éne in this country should profit from the manufacture 
of war munitions). If applied to the food question, it would mean 
probably the creation by Congress of a board of at least three 
members (not the creation of a position of “food dictator”). Such 
a board could exercise more wisdom than could one individual, 
but, more important, democratic control without loss of efficiency 
would be conserved. If applied to the censorship of the press, it 
would involve probably the creation of a board of at least three 
members. What individual is wise enough to exercise the vast 
power wrapped up in deciding what news shall be given out or not 
given out when that news affects the welfare of 100,000,000 people 2 
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In such a plan, in the long run, is not the spirit of democracy endan- 
gered? A board of censorship of at least three members—to be 
appointed by Congress and to include the President—would con- 
serve the spirit of democracy and at the same time would undoubt- 
edly guarantee as wise and as efficient control as would any other 
plan. If applied to international affairs, the sociological point of 
view would mean the creation of a genuine international spirit on. 
the part of individuals and of nations. It would mean a democ- 
racy of interests within the nation and a democracy of nations 
themselves. During this war for democracy it ought to be 
possible for our nation actually to develop more democracy within 
the nation than we have known before. It is also imperative that 
our nation, including the powerful interests within the nation, 
increase its international spirit—a spirit which will create and 
actively uphold international institutions for conserving the prog- 
ress of the world through constructive measures, 


E. S. Bocarpus 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


TRANSFORM IDEALS AND PRINCIPLES 


The situation in America and in the world at this hour is 
a challenge to social leaders. It is a challenge to all kinds of 
leaders; but it is a direct challenge to sociologists and churchmen. 
How have these calamities that now threaten civilization come 
about? What are the causes and conditions that have produced 
these results? And what can we do to cure these evils and prevent 
the recurrence of such catastrophes? 

The most serious fact about the present situation is the help- 
lessness of the recognized leaders. The church is supposed to 
understand the mind of the Lord and to know what to do in any. 
crisis. Yet the churches do not know their mind on these questions, 


at issue; and so they cannot speak in a united voice with convincing © 


authority. Religion as embodied in present institutions seems 
utterly impotent and can do little to enlighten the nations. The 
economists are not agreed on the best means of financing the war 
and cannot give any clear light. Sociologists deal with social 
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* causes and forces and know something of social tendencies. Yet 
so far they have no voice that commands confidence. This break- 
down—almost bankruptcy—of present recognized leadership is one 
of the most significant facts of the hour. Each group of thinkers 
and workers has seen a part of the field, but there is a failure to 
see the field as a whole. Paradoxical as it may seem, we must 
know the whole to see a part. 

What can the sociologists do at this time? Three things are 
vital: first, we must find the causes of the tragic phenomena; 
secondly, we must see the next steps in social reconstruction; 
thirdly, we must dare to lead men in the search for social justice 
and international reconstruction. 

The fact that we have such social evils as poverty, crime, dis- 
ease, feeble-mindedness, physical defectiveness, misery, is evidence 
that some radical defects and maladjustments exist in the social 
order. Never again can we be satisfied with mere palliatives and 
repairs. So long as present conditions exist, these tragic phenom- 
ena will appear. Yet what must we do and where shall we begin? 

In the industrial world we have a condition that is little better 
than civil war. It is admitted by all that the present industrial 
order is working badly. Many frankly declare that the wage system 
has broken down on our hands. It is certain that there are some 
false principles in the present social order; so long as these princi- 
ples and presuppositions remain, that long “the goodly fellowship 
of the apostles could not operate our present industrial order and 
make its workings just.” The principles and methods of the 
economic world today foredoom the industrial order to be a scene 
of confusion and strife. Yet what must we do to bring in a better 
order of things? One illustration may make our perplexity evident. 
Some years ago a pastor related this incident: A member of his 
church, a man at the head of a great steel mill employing some five 
thousand men, said: “Pastor, I want you to help me; I want to 
get my business on a Christian basis. I cannot increase the wages 
. of the men very much with trade as it is; and, after all, that will 
not solve the problem. We try to treat the men kindly. But 
there is something beyond this. Now tell me what to do and I 
will do it.” And the pastor confessed to me: “Batten, I did not - 
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kndéw what in the world to tell him.” The times of that incom- 
petency God may wink at, but he is commanding us today to act 
more wisely. Yet what must we do to get our industrial life on a 
moral, Christian basis? Here is the direct challenge. 

Then the fact that such a calamity as the present world-war 
could occur is evidence that something is radically wrong in our 
present civilization. The world-war is a challenge to us to scru- 
tinize carefully the underlying principles of our civilization that 
we may reject the false and affirm the true. The moment we con- 
sider the accepted principles of our civilization we see that such a 
calamity as the war was inevitable. There is no mystery about it. 
It comes as a surprise to no one. The causes of the war are deep- 
rooted in the ideals and principles, the policies and ambitions, of 
the nations. When men heap up explosives and throw around 
firebrands, an explosion is foredoomed. 

The primary causes of the war are found in the ideals and prin- 
ciples of the nations. Hence the primary reform must be made in 
the ideals and principles of the peoples. But what shall we do and 
where shall we begin? What principles must be rejected and what 
must be affirmed? Any leadership, be it church or college, that 
cannot show us the way out is no leadership at all. 

Here is the supreme challenge to the sociologists of the world to 
prove what their science and leadership are worth. The present 
situation demands that sociologists interpret the causes of the 
tragic phenomena of modern society; that they show us what to 
do and where to begin. In a word, there is an unusual opportunity’ 
to show the way in social, industrial, and internattonal recon- 
struction. 

SAMUEL ZANE BATTEN 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICE AND BROTHERHOOD 
AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


STUDY THE PROBLEMS CAUSED BY THE War 


We are confronted by un fait accompli—the country is at war. 
How it came to be at war is a question for the historian. Most 
~ sociologists, I take it, whatever be their opinion with regard to 
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war in general and with respect to the expediency of the action of 
the Congress in declaring a state of war, are interested, first of all, 
in bringing this war to a successful conclusion. This being their 
first consideration, they, like all loyal citizens, are ready to con- 
tribute their small part personally to perfect our national efficiency 
in order to meet present conditions. 

There are certain questions arising from these conditions, 
however, which belong particularly in the field of sociology, pure 
or applied, and which on that account should engage the present 
attention of all sociologists as such. 

First among these, at least in my mind, is the ever-present 
question of éducational readjustment, the adaptation of our edu- 
cational agencies to the true demands of social progress. This is 
a question in which I am particularly and doubly interested on 
account of my relation to the education of university students in 
my classes and to adult popular education through university 
extension. The partial inefficiency of present standards of edu- 
cation has, I think, been demonstrated. What fundamental 
changes should be made? To what extent, for instance, should we 
favor the introduction of the military idea in our educational 
practices, if we are to favor it at all? What system of physical 
education would best meet the present and future social need? 
This is a sociological as well as an educational question, and in 
regard to it sociologists should have something definite to say and 
should say it soon. 

A second question arises from the nature and extent of the 
concessions demanded of the individual citizen by the government 
as war measures. To what extent are they necessary? And how 
far may they safely be granted? Silent leges inter arma. Suc- 
cessful war means certain restrictions of speech, of the freedom 
of the press, and of the right of assemblage. Such restrictions, 
however necessary, are always dangerous, for they are likely to be 
insisted upon and continued after the conditions which gave rise 
to them no longer exist. They are right who fear that the stand- 
ards of democracy are endangered. It is obvious that, without 
free speech, a free press, and the right of assemblage, democracy 
is nothing but a name. Should not sociologists attempt to do, 
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something to impress upon the public mind the temporary charac- 
‘ter of most of the concessions now made—to stamp them with 
“for this trip only” ? 

Thirdly, there is the further problem of determining just which 
of these concessions should be permanent. The war, terrible as it 
is likely to be, terrible as war always is, will undoubtedly bring in 
its train certain beneficial results. It will reveal, for instance, 
certain weak spots in our social, political, and industrial organiza- 
tion. It will surely impress upon all who reflect in the slightest 
degree the fact that unrestricted individualism means weakness in 
a nation when strong outside pressure is brought to bear upon it. 
It will illustrate the advantages of industrial co-operation and, in 
certain instances, of national control of industrial operations. At. 
the end of the war some of these advantages will incidentally have 
been secured. Sociologists might well contribute something to 
the determination of the extent to which, when the war is ended, 
there should be a return to the status quo ante, particularly in our 
industrial life. There will no doubt be a demand for such a return 
in cases in which a return will be equivalent to reaction, on the 
ground that all concessions due to the war were granted with the 
understanding that they were to be of a temporary character. 
Any progress gained at the immense cost of war should be con- 
served, and sociologists, by emphasizing the practical teachings 
of their science, may help conserve it. 

Finally, we should attack at once the problem of social reorgani- 
zation when the war is concluded. What should be done in the 
way of international agreement and organization to prevent the 
recurrence of war? That is perhaps the greatest political and 
sociological problem of. the present age. Shall we strive for inter- 
national disarmament or a world-court? For a league to enforce 
peace? Or shall we center upon the need of a fundamental reor- 
ganization of the industrial economy of the world? Sociologists, 
by virtue of their training in the specific field of social development, 
shov“ “es able to throw some light on this great question, and I, 
®© |, should like to see it made the subject for consideration at 

.¢ next meeting of the American Sociological Society. 


I. W. HOWERTH 
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II. SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF A NATIONAL PROGRAM . 
NATIONALISM AND COSMOPOLITANISM 


The war has revealed more clearly than ever before the lack 
of historical perspective on the part of the public at large. An 
example of this is the failure to recognize that the development of 
a strong national consciousness has resulted again and again in an 
offensive policy which has sometimes taken the form of a career of 
militarism and attempted conquest. While the causes of this 
phenomenon have varied considerably and have in some cases 
included dynastic and religious factors, as well as the usual demo- 
graphic, economic, and political factors, it is evident that this has 
happened to the Assyrians, Persians, Greeks, Romans, Turks, Span- 
iards, and several other nations within historical times. - 

Both sides in the present great controversy have usually ignored 
this important historical fact. This has been notably true of the 
Germans and their allies, who still remain blind to the fact that 
the megalomaniac Teutonic pretensions are manifestations of an 
exaggerated national ego, which has again arisen to curse the 
world. But it has also been true of ourselves and our allies, for 
we have been too prone to attribute the aggression of the Germans 
and its horrible results to the inherent sinfulness of the German or 
Prussian character. 

Here, then, is a great task which the sociologists can aid in per- 
forming—namely, to interpret the present world-situation in the 
light of history. It should be made clear to the public that man- 
kind cannot be safe from another holocaust so long as any nation 
is likely to*develop an excessively strong national consciousness. 
The practical significance of this fact is obvious. Democratic 
and cosmopolitan ideals and methods must be encouraged as much 
as possible in order to counter the dangerous forces for nationalism. 

To many of our provincial fellow-citizens the war in Europe 
has seemed meaningless. From their insular point of view it has 
appeared to be no more a concern of ours than a war on the planet 
Mars. To the conservatives our entrance into the war has sig- 
nified a call to chauvinistic patriotism and nationalism. To many 
of the radicals the war has meant nothing more than an oppor- 
tunity for the dark forces of reaction which war and militarism . 
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inevitably release. In their historical myopia these radicals have » 
failed to discern that national egotistic aggression must be sup- 
pressed before cosmopolitanism can prevail in the world. 

The sociologists, presumably well versed in the facts of social 
evolution, should contribute heavily toward performing the func- 
tion of giving currency to this historical interpretation. While * 
the immediate and local social values and standards endangered 
by the war are of great importance, I believe that the task of 
clarifying the vision of mankind as to the ultimate significance of 
the war is of transcendent importance for sociologists. Conse- 
quently, by word of mouth and with the pen we should set about 
fulfilling this great mission. 


MAURICE PARMELEE 
COLLEGE OF THE City oF New YORK 


SENTIMENTALITY AS A SOCIAL PROBLEM 


1. The one great task before the American people at the pres- 
ent time is to win the war. The first thing for us to do is to arouse 
all Americans to an appreciation of the fact that our historic iso- 
lation is past, that from now henceforward we must devote our 
minds to the study and our lives to the solution of international 
problems. 

2. The value which is most endangered by the present crisis 
is that of the higher intellectualism—of reason, good sense, and 
justice. This is endangered from many sides. The false, mysti- 
cal, inhuman doctrines connected with the names of Nietzsche, 
Treitschke, Cramb, and an unfortunate number of followers are 
being preached with all the fervor, eloquence, and alluring charm 
of a new religion. On the other hand, reason and’ justice are 
endangered by great numbers of sentimentalists in the ranks 
of pacifism and other isms. Again, all persons have been so 
impressed in the last three years by the maleficent power of the 
intellect when used to produce engines of destruction that they 
tend to forget the beneficent power of the intellect when used for 
good ends. One lady (A. Hamilton, M.D.) has even written an 
„ article on the question “Is science for or against human welfare p” 
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and has leaned toward the latter alternative. If these tendencies 
prevail, we shall revert to the Dark Ages—the ages of passion, fear, 
superstition, ignorance, and consequent cruelty. 

Especially in morals is there urgent need of more Hellenism 
and less Hebraism. In the realm of morals it is most necessary, 
and at the same time most difficult, to train men to clear and 
straight thinking. The people as a whole, and especially college 
students, who are to become the leaders of the people, should be 
imbued with the scientific spirit in their moral life and thought, 
in order that they may not be ruled in difficult moral situations 
by undisciplined sentiments and catchwords. They should know, 
for example, the psychological reasons why the attempt to produce 
“brotherly love” between all men has often led to hatred. Inter- 
national relations should be based, not upon love, but upon justice. 
Sentimentality, as is plainly evident in the present crisis, is inimi- 
cal to justice. The claim should not be made, as it has been made 
in some quarters, that America in this war is sacrificing herself 
for the sake of other nations. America’s interests and justifica- 
tions in the war cannot be understood without scientific ethics. 


WALLACE CRAIG 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


FORMULATION OF A RACIAL POLICY 


Two problems cry for solution: First, the development of 
industrial efficiency for our proper maintenance during and after 
the war. To this end we need a social philosophy and idealism 
which squares with the public good, and which applies as well to 
peace as to war. The great danger that threatens us at this hour is 
that we not only have to meet extraordinary demands, but have 
to construct a special idealism and propaganda to supply the stimu- 
lus. War imperatively demands of us the enlistment of our per- 
sonal services and an economy in living, thereby to make adequate 
material sacrifices. Sociology has failed to prepare us for this 
emergency through its accentuation of multitudinous local prob- 
lems. It should have established, as a universally accepted con- 
cept, the truth that each citizen is part of an organic whole, and - 
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that the interests of both are identical. Had this been done, as 
advised by the founder of sociology, public service would be the 
primary motive and pleasure of every citizen, who would wish 
only for so much of the world’s goods as to render him an efficient 
servant, and what he might acquire above that he would apply 
only toward increasing the efficiency of others. In times of war 
we are constrained to act on this principle, but the obligation to 
act upon it is the same in times of peace. If this principle could 
now be applied, we would easily meet the war demands and have a 
surplus for the after-battles for social reform. ‘The real situation 
is that we are all individualists, wasting a great part of our wealth 
in goods and human life in ostentatious expenditures for the pam- 
pering of vanity, pride, and selfish appetites. It is the low personal 
idealism of mankind which creates our multitudinous social prob- 
lems and strews the path of history with wreck and ruin. 

The other problem is to establish in the conscience of mankind 
some comprehensible view of the rights of races to place on this 
earth and to self-government. We have plenty of fine phraseology 
on the subject, but are no nearer its solution now than before the 
war began. When this war is over, will each ethnic group decide 
for itself under what government it will live? Will the present 
states of Switzerland and Belgium be dissolved into their linguistic 
elements, forming still smaller states? Will Ireland be permitted 
to cut loose from England and confederate with Turkey? Will 
we allow Mississippi, by a majority vote, to form a black republic 
and confederate with Haiti? What is to become of Africa and 
India, where millions now live in subjection to Eurepe? Until 
we agree upon some principles that will give answer to these ques- 
tions, we have nothing to offer as a basis for future, peace, and 


another war of greater magnitude is inevitable. 
JEROME Dowp 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


PRIVATE PROPERTY AS AN INTERNATIONAL PROBLEM 


The temptation for many of us, in the present international 
situation, is to focus our attention on some of the more important 
- immediate problems arising out of the war-—the health problems 
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of the civil and military population, the changes in the age ‘and 
sex composition of the population, the effect of the war upon the 
birth- and death-rates, the relation of militarism to individual 
liberty and family life, the problems of finance and administration 
caused by the diverting of philanthropic funds to war relief, and 
the standardization of war-relief expenditures. These problems 
are forced upon us by the needs of the hour, and they must be 
wisely and efficiently solved. But there is a more fundamental 
problem which the sociologists should attack. This problem is 
to determine the defects in our present scheme of social relation- 
ships which caused the war and to set forth the constructive adjust- 
ments necessary in our social organization to avoid wars in the 
future or to minimize their occurrence and to eliminate the waste 
and loss which go with them. The present war has its causes 
deeply rooted in our entire scheme of social organization. It has 
not been caused by one nation or one set of national interests. 
It has not been caused primarily by the desire to defend the liber- 
ties of small nations, to establish a world-empire, or to “make the 
world safe for democracy.” These are not the primary ideals of 
the war. These shibboleths do not explain the true nature of the 
struggle. They may serve as artificial stimulants for patriotism, 
but they are not adequate to analyze or to interpret our stormy 
time. The war is the result of a system of relationships, and these 
relationships are based upon existing social institutions—the family, 
the school, the right of private property, the church, and the 
state. If we are going to make a rational adjustment of a sys- 
tem of relationships, we must see to it that the primary constitu- 
ent elements which enter into that relationship are sound and 
wholesome, with the potential characteristics of flexibility and 
growth. It is easy to see, for example, that the prevailing con- 
cepts regarding private property, with their logical corollaries of 
foreign markets and new fields of investment, have a primary part 
in the causes of the war and the war complex. This relationship, 
easily seen in the case of private property, holds true in reference 
to other social institutions. Education has too long been used by 
the ruling classes to maintain established interests and the status quo 
which precipitated the war. From our religious concepts we have. 
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¢ of the wars of history, including the present one, have doubtless 
rested at the bottom upon the struggle for land. The discovery 
of America and the other great discoveries afforded the peoples 
of western civilization a certain respite, since the people 
from whom the land was to be taken could offer but feeble 
* resistance. 

The twentieth century sees practically all the land suitable for 
habitation by the energetic races of the world so fully occupied by 
these same races that no nation has now any place to turn to find 
an outlet for the surplus of its expanding population. The United 
States, having long served as a safety valve, is rapidly coming to 
realize that she must throw up barricades; Canada, Australia, 
Argentina, and Brazil, while still in the stage of welcoming acces- 
sions of population, will soon reach the point where the United 
States is now, and the first two already have strict provisions as to 
the sort of population they will receive. The day will soon dawn 
when every aggressive nation will look upon every other nation 
as one of the obstacles to a seemingly necessary territorial expan- 
sion. 

Before there can be any assurance of permanent international 
peace, one of two things must happen. Either nations must be 
imbued with so high a regard for the rights of other nations that 
no amount of pressure of population on land will induce them to 
undertake aggressions upon the territory of others, or else the 
growth of population must be so controlled that excessive pressure 
will never occur. The latter of these possibilities apparently offers 
the most hope. 

Successive improvements in the industrial arts will doubtless 
continue to afford opportunity for increases in population without 
loss in the’standard of living. There is no ground for hope that 
they will provide for anything like the maximum multiplication 
of the species. The two phenomena which call for conscious and 
effective control are obviously migration and reproduction. To 
devise methods of control is a task worthy of the metal of the most 
ambitious sociologist. 


Henry P. FAIRCHILD 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
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` FEMINISM AND THE FAMILY AFTER THE WAR 


Because of the apparent failure of men to live in a reasonable . 
international association, we, as a people, face the danger of a 
militant skepticism regarding social progress and idealism. Per- 
sonal contact with conquering force will most effectively teach many 
men a social philosophy in profound degree reactionary. If law 
rules in social relations, as in the physical realm, and if social 
advance may be made by an intelligent control of such law, these 
facts must be driven into the attention of average men and women. 
Sociology must forego the luxury of philosophic dissertation and 
make to popular thought a convincing contribution that shall be 
both scientific and democratic. 

At present a large number of men and women are superstitious 
in the social realm and therefore badly prepared to meet the new 
strain that war will surely put upon social standards and values. 
Our contribution, as scientists, should be a persuasive inter- 
pretation of the fact that our social welfare is conditioned 
by a wise use of our present knowledge regarding social 
laws. Country people, need this teaching even more than city 
people. 

This program requires that we attempt to socialize education 
and especially the first two years of college training, that the 
next generation may not lack leaders who appreciate the meaning 
of social causation. Our present individualistic education is 
obsolete. 

We must also assume a larger obligation in practical social 
service, especially in regard to new problems that are likely to 
follow the war. At present practical social workers are obtaining 
their greatest assistance from the sciences of psychiatry, abnormal 
psychology, and medicine. We must accept the challenge of the 
times and prove our social leadership. This requires that we help 
prepare by our propaganda all types of social workers to meet 
such war results as have already appeared in Europe—an enor- 
mous syphilitic epidemic, fluid family relationships, a greater 
disproportion between the two sexes, an increase in those physi- 
cally mutilated and mentally weakened, a decrease of births, the 

-rapid expansion of woman’s economic experiences, and the bitter 
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' philosophy of life expressed in “eat, drink, and be merry, for 
to-morrow we die.” 
We must, also, expect the war to influence profoundly our 


science, E. R. GROVES 


New HAMPSHIRE COLLEGE 


CONSERVE THE IDEALISTIC REBEL 


It occurs to me that one of the important problems arising in 
connection with the war situation concerns those gifted and high- 
hearted youth of the country who have translated into rebellious 
conduct their belief that war is the greatest of all evils. There 
are individuals in every large community who have clearly com- 
prehended the savage cruelties of warfare and who are not amen- 
able to the devices of social control which are always employed 
by national governments when war has been undertaken. They 
believe that there is no greater evil than war and that they can 
contribute most toward the abolition of war by eag t to partici- 
pate in warlike activities. 

These persons, who have not yet lived long enough to tolerate 
compromise with their ideals, are now in danger of being broken 
and destroyed by society. But society will have crying need of 
such stern young idealists when this war is over. They are the 
prophets of a future civilization which will abolish armed warfare 
between nations, as our present civilization has abolished armed 
warfare between persons. They are among the few who are ca- 
pable of convictions, and who are strong enough knowingly to incur 
punishment for the sake of ideas. Whether we personally agree 
with their ideas is beside the point. History should have taught us 
long ago to cherish such variants, but, in fact, it is almost as easy 
now as it was in ancient Greece to give them hemlock. 

How to preserve the moral and intellectual lives of these valu- 
able rebels, in the midst of the present war situation, is a problem 
that may well occupy the attention of the sociologists. We are 
almost as prone as were the men of the Middle Ages to confuse 
new virtues with vice and unfamiliar forms of courage with cow- 
ardice. 
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* Therefore it seems to me that the sociologists, who by pro- ° 
fession know and teach the history of civilization, should do what 
they can by discussion and by influence to preserve rebellious 
young idealists for the post-bellum times that will feel such sore 


need of them. Leta S. HOLLINGWORTH 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


PROBLEMS OF NEGRO MIGRATION 


Among the problems created by the present war situation are 
those which have arisen in connection with the migration of vast 
numbers of Negroes from the South to northern industrial centers 
to meet the labor shortage caused by the stoppage of immigration 
from Europe. One set of these problems relates to the South, 
the other to the North. 

In the South the effort is to handle the migration movement 
so that there will not be disaster to southern industries, particu- 
larly agriculture. The South heretofore has imported annually 
about seven hundred million dollars’ worth of foodstuffs from the 
North and West. This year, however, because of the exigencies 
of the food crisis, it is necessary that she feed herself. In order 
to do this, she must conserve her labor supply. 

The problems which just now confront the South are how to 
deal with migration and at the same time successfully meet the 
food crisis. Two ways have been suggested: one, to have more 
stringent labor laws, that is, by force and restrictions endeavor to 
check the movement; efforts along this line have thus far failed; 
the other suggested way is to have co-operation between the races 
with the assurance of better wages and better treatment of Negroes, 
including, here, protection from mob violence, justice in the courts, 
and better educational facilities. It appears that the latter way 
would be productive of the best results. 

In the North, as the result of Negro migration, a number of 
problems have arisen. These problems relate to the treatment 
of the Negro in public places, the administration of the law as it 
relates to him, his protection under the law, labor friction, and his 

- general social conditions. 
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There are a number of agencies which may be used in solving 
the problem resulting from migration. Among Negroes are a 
number of organizations which may be of great service in this 
work. The chief of these are: the church, Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, women’s clubs, the “National League on Urban 
Conditions among Negroes,” and “The National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People.” White organizations which 
can render valuable service are: welfare associations, charity 
organizations, social centers, and the churches. Some of the 
agencies which have heretofore been used for the uplift of foreign 
immigrants could now be used for the uplift of Negro migrants, 
among whom are no hyphens, whose loyalty is not doubted. 

In the North, as in the South, much can be accomplished 
through racial co-operation. By this means better living condi- 
tions for Negroes may be secured. Steps may be taken to see that 
the rights and privileges that the Negroes now have are not cur- 
tailed. There should be efforts to reduce racial friction to a mini- 
mum, so that riots, such as occurred at East St. Louis, will be 
prevented. The ultimate object of both North and South should 
be to make of the Negroes more intelligent, efficient, and desirable 
citizens. 


Monrore N. Work 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


LABOR AND CAPITAL, AND THE WAR 


I am strongly of the opinion that one of the most serious prob- 
lems emphasized by the war is the labor situation. How trouble- 
some the unrest of American labor has been during the past two 
years and a half every employer and every economist knows. 
Strikes and lockouts, however, are only symptoms of conditions. 
Unsatisfactory conditions are the real cause of the strikes. In 
spite of apparent gains, labor as a whole is not as well off as it was 
before the war. Wage gains have been absorbed by increases in 
living costs. There are more strikes right now than at any time 
since the war began. This is in spite of apparent gains and in 
spite of appeals to patriotism. . 
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*Labor-union leaders, by joining hands with war leaders, have ° 
to a great degree lost the confidence of the workers. Join with 
this the Russian revolution, and you have the items that make for 
danger. The lines that relate American workers with Russian 
workers run across all seas. Labor, instead of being a local or a 
national matter, has all at once become an international matter. 
As I write Socialists are dictating terms to the world! 

If the war keeps on and if we do not see more co-operation 
between employer and employee here in America,.it does not 
take much imagination to see the fires that burn in Russia leap- 
ing across the boundaries to start a conflagration in the rest of 
Europe and in this country as well. The lines are all laid for such 
an event. 

I see no way out except for labor to be taken into the confi- 
dence of employers and of governments as never before. Labor 
must get more money. Capital must divide profits with labor. 
The only way that capital can save itself is by saving labor. What 
I mean is this: Labor is going to have more. It is going to have 
more anyway. The only question to be settled is whether labor 
will get what it wants by fair means or foul—by earning it or by 
taking it, by producing it or by confiscating it. 

Remember that labor can do what it wishes to do so long as it 
doesn’t run counter to economic law. There is no other force 
that can withstand labor, united and determined. It is up to us 
then to spread right economic principles among the workers; to 
open business up to them in frankness and co-operation; to share 
with them the rights and privileges that we have claimed as capi- 
tal’s exclusive rights. The sooner we get about this the better 
it will be for all of us. Hence, my answer to the question, “What 
can sociologists do toward solving problems of the war situation ?” 
is this: à 

Get after the capitalistic interests of the United States. Show 
them what a precarious position they are in, and urge them now 
to take labor in at the front door cheerfully and not to wait until 
their house is knocked down. 


Rocer W. BABSON 
WELLESLEY HiLrts, Mass. 
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LABOR ON THE PactFic Coast 


The greatest service which the sociologist can perform is that 
of helping to straight thinking on social questions in the face of 
the destructive forces of fear and self-interest. Traditional 
beliefs menace the position of rational social ideas, so that authority 
and force, plus emotionalism, endanger our better standards. As 
an illustration, certain interests on the Pacific Coast have urged 
the admission of Chinese coolie labor without restriction “for the 
period of the war,” there being no attempt to give evidence of the 
need of this change in our established policy; and the movement 
has gained considerable headway. Similarly, the urgent demand 
for labor threatens the education and vigor of childhood. Sociolo- 
gists should unite in the effort to protect child life against the 
demand for child labor. We ought also to urge vigorously a war- 
emergency policy of prohibition as a safeguard to health and as a 
measure of efficiency. We ought to be heard on the problem of 
how the war should be paid for. We should push the development 
of greater efficiency in local welfare organizations, in view of increas- 
ing needs. And we might wisely urge an expansion of the Federal 
employment service, to meet the more varied demands for employ- 


ment which we shall soon have to face. 


Water G. BEACH 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


EDUCATION AFTER THE WAR 


War is abnormal in no respect so much as in its overmastering 
demand for immediate results. Of the perverse trends which the 
present war has brought I shall suggest two which it will be the 
duty of a sound social philosophy to counteract or curb. The ` 
passion for efficiency, interpreted in terms purely mechanical, 
was already well developed before the war, and of course the war 
itself has greatly intensified it. In the period following the war 
the habit of subordinating moral to material ends and individual 
to mass interests will doubtless have become firmly fixed. The 
sociologist who has hitherto felt impelled in season and out of 
season to hurl a hot gospel of organization and discipline at our - 
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limp, sprawling individualism, will probably, by the irony of fate, 
now find himself forced to champion the doctrine of individual 
freedom and initiative in the interest of maintaining a. proper bal- 
ance, 

A parallel tendency, also well developed before the war, but 
enormously accentuated by it, is vocational overspecialization in 
education. . It is true that this tendency has found a measurable 
degree of sanction in the glittering half-truths of recent educational 
theorists, whose chief appeal has avowedly been to social interests 
and to certain elusive conclusions of so-called social psychology. 
There is always present in the popular mind a suspicion that no 
part of education which cannot be immediately translated into 
practical utility is worth while, and the fussy type of patriotic 
endeavor of many educators in recent months has helped to encour- 
age this suspicion. It will become the task of sociology in the 
post-bellum period to establish again the wider social function 
of education and to interpret all types of educational effort as an 
investment rather than an immediate turnover. 

Sociology in America is still primarily a teaching subject. 
This simplifies the problem of its reaction on society in normal 
times, and it is through its influence in normal times that sociology 
may hope to be most fruitful. How a national spirit may be 
molded and organized by educational agencies, all the world sees 
in the case of the present Germany. With equally definite pur- 
poses, but directed to quite other ends, American sociology may 
play its part in building a sane and efficient national life. 


Uxysses G. WHATHERLY 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


II. TECHNICAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL 
SERVICE IN WAR TIME 


CONSERVATION OF FUNDS FOR CHARITABLE PURPOSES IN 
War TIME 


I wish to discuss in the space allotted to me the probable effects 
of the war on private charities and the ultimate effects of these on 
- social organization, and especially on the maintenance of the stand- 
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*ards which it.is the aim of -private philanthropy to maintain. 
Many of those in attendance at the recent National Conference 
of Charities and Correction who represented private charities 
seemed very much concerned about the income of their societies 
for the coming year on account of the war. 

* Some of the difficulties which beset private philanthropy may 
be illustrated from the situation here in Columbus, Ohio. Several 
weeks ago the citizens of Columbus raised $40,000, which was 
allotted to Columbus for the Y.M.C.A. work in the army camps. 
Ashort time ago about $25,000 was raised to care for French orphans. 
In another week an attempt will be made to raise $250,000, which 
has been assigned to Columbus as its share of the $100,000,000 
which the National Red Cross is to raise in the United States. 
These amounts are several times as much as are raised in Colum- 
bus in ordinary years for charitable and philanthropic purposes. 
Aside from these sums the citizens of Columbus have contributed 
large amounts for foreign relief. Much is now being contributed 
in service and money for the military relief of the Red Cross, and 
much may also be needed the coming year for civilian relief. With 
interest centering in the foreign war, will not the local philanthropic 
work be forgotten? This is the question which is being asked 
everywhere. 

The demands upon private charities will probably be greater 
than ever before for the following reasons: 

i. While everyone able to work may be employed, the prices 
of necessaries of life have risen much more rapidly than wages 
have risen and consequently the unskilled wage-earner will find 
it much harder than ever before to maintain a reputable ‘standard 
of living. f 

2. Those`who, owing to the death, illness, or incapacity of the 
breadwinner, are supported in whole or in part by charity must 
be aided more than ever before on account of the increased cost 
of living. 

3. The interest in increasing the industrial output of society 
will lead to all kinds of efforts to break down our child-labor laws, 
laws restricting the employment of women, and laws limiting the 
length of the day and conditions of employment for men. It has 
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been boldly suggested that one of the beneficent effects of the ware 
will be the abandonment of our present foolish policy of with- 
holding children from employment. 

4. The same forces which make for the breaking down of stand- 
ards with reference to work will also cause the lowering of stand- 
ards with reference to education, sanitation, housing, and the* 
strengthening of the forces which make for the exploitation of 
the poor. 

All of these things will demand redoubled efforts on the 
part of private agencies to retain the standards of industry 
and living conditions established after many years of effort and 
struggle. 

The present taxation law before Congress provides for a pro- 
gressive income tax which is very radical in character. The 
necessity for conserving the interests of private charities led one 
of the speakers at the National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection to advocate the exclusion of the income tax to such 
incomes as are contributed to charities and religious organiza- 
tions. Some of the arguments for such a provision in our new 
income-tax law are as follows: 

x. It is more important in times of war than in times of peace 
that the standards of private philanthropy be maintained. 

2. It will cost more to maintain these standards when the 
country is at war than in times of peace. 

3. Funds used by the better private philanthropies are used 
for public and social purposes, and upon the whole the funds col- 
lected by these societies are expended as nearly igr the public 
good as the funds collected by the income tax, which will be ex- 
pended by the United States government. 

4. If private philanthropies will be left withouf funds, their 
work will remain undone or else will be taken over by the govern- 
ment. In times of peace the government is unable to do this 
work as well as private philanthropies; in times of war the work 
of the government must be more inferior still. 

These arguments are made under the assumption that when a 
heavy income tax is paid and other contributions must be made 
for various purposes, owing to the war necessities, those who con- 
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tribute regularly to the support of private philanthropies will 


have much less to give than ordinarily. 
J. E. HAGERTY 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


ADMINISTRATION OF SOCIAL AGENCIES IN WAR 


American sociologists will shortly be confronted with two prac- 
tical problems in urgent need of solution: 

1. Shrinking financial support of permanent social agencies 
and charities, a situation which is the logical consequence of the 
pressure of increasingly heavy taxation upon the wealthy, the well- 
to-do, and those of moderate means who ordinarily contribute to 
the support of social activities. 

2. An imperative need for intelligent conservation of social and 
human resources, such, for example, as family relief and rehabilita- 
tion, industrial training, and vocational guidance of war cripples. 

The first of these circumstances may ultimately mean public 
administration and financing of social agencies and charities to a 
considerable extent. But the principle of public administration 
will probably involve the use of a large number of volunteer work- 
ers in the capacity of unpaid trained visitors. In this connection 
it is helpful to call to mind the splendid constructive work done 
under the administration of the Canadian Patriotic Fund, by 
volunteer effort, and the enormous expansion of volunteer work 
through the machinery of the Red Cross. These are convincing 
examples of what can be done in a social emergency and may be 
illuminating suggestions of the trend of future developments. 

Transition from the present condition of many private chari- 
ties and social agencies to the condition of public administration 
will come in the course of popular education and social evolution. 
But the growing demand for trained social workers may be met 
by intelligent provision now on the part of American sociologists. 

Already several of our schools for social workers are offering 
courses of training for emergency social service. I believe that 
one of the ways in which American sociologists may be of service 
in the present national and social crisis is by offering courses in 
“emergency social service” for selected groups of promising persons. 
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The content of these courses should be standardized throughout 
the country on the basis of a condensed and pithy treatment of 
the established principles and methods of modern social work. 
Among other things such a course might well include a study of 
the normal life and development of the family, the social problems, 
which the family faces in war time, a thorough, concrete, and 
direct study of the social resources of the community and the state 
for dealing with these special problems (for example, local chari- 
ties, public and private, hospitals and institutions for special 
classes, state laws governing workmen’s compensation, mothers’ 
pensions, woman and child labor, educational statutes, housing 
laws, etc.), always making the application to a concrete case, and 
‘most of the time spent in practice field work under the supervision 
of the instructor and professional specialists of co-operating agen- 
cies, as the charity organization society, a settlement, etc. 


F. STUART CHAPIN 
Surra COLLEGE 


CONSERVATION OF THE EXISTING SOCIAL AGENCIES 


If ever the pillars of society seemed to be falling down and the 
foundations of civilization crumbling under our feet, the occasion 
is the present. The dissolution of structures and the disorganiza~- 
tion of fundamental interests résemble the general chaos which 
accompanies some great terrestrial upheaval. The most of us are 
stunned, if not completely bewildered. For what is there to hope 
when the expected refuses to happen? How be otherwise than 
resignedly pessimistic when the utmost efforts of humanity and 
nations are being exercised to destroy life, impaiw the physical 
stock, breed poverty, and stimulate crime? Have we assurance 
that what we do may not promote the process of disorganization ? 
Is not the best we can do the salvage of the wreckage rather than, 
building for the time after the Great War? ‘These are the first 
reactions your invitation provokes. 

The great desire of multitudes of persons to help in some way 
to promote the cause of the nation in this war has precipitated 
many new organizations. No doubt some of them are needed, 
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* but many of them are duplicates and substitutes for organizations 
which have existed. It seems to me to be imperative that we pro- 
mote the conservation of old and trusted agencies and the strangu- 
lation of certain of the new. Otherwise our efforts at betterment 
and conservation will be paralyzed and our strength sapped. 
Helping people to conserve their common sense is perhaps as 
wise and constructive an undertaking as any which we can 
assume. . 

A very particular problem which all considerable communities 
must face is the co-ordination of old and new agencies or agencies 
attempting functions in the same field. The Red Cross, for 
example, will undertake the relief of soldiers’ families. This in- 
volves the local relief organization, and it will be necessary to define 
the functions of each organization and provide for co-ordination and 
co-operation. 

What appeals to me to be the greatest assistance social scientists 
can offer now is to use their influence toward fighting autocracy 
within the nation as well as without. I do not grow enthusiastic 
over imposing democracy on over-the-sea nations while we are 
allowing industrial and commercial leeches to make colossal for- 
tunes out of the necessities of war and to remorselessly extract the 
last farthing from the unprotected masses of our own nation, I 
never conceived such shameless greed as my fellow-countrymen 
have exhibited and now persist in exhibiting. Our biggest job 
will be to help our nation to organize itself against the enemies 
in our midst, many of whom are sacrilegiously shouting: “A war 
for democyacy!’ I appreciate what the United States has con- 
tributed to the democratization of the world in the establishment 
of representative constitutional government, of complete religious 
toleration by separation of church and state, and of a society free 
from the strangling effects of iron-clad classes and castes than any 
the world has known; but I likewise realize that in some respects 
our national democracy is the most undemocratic and the most 
autocratic of all great national societies. If we have influence 
with Congress, the time is very opportune to make.it felt. 


Joan M. GILLETTE 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTE DAKOTA 
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. MAINTAIN SOCIAL STANDARDS 


It is obviously the duty of the military and naval authorities 
to mobilize the industrial and the human resources of this country . 
as quickly and as adequately as possible, to the end that the Great 
War may be brought to an early and decisive conclusion. Quite 
as obviously the duty falls upon sociologists to promote in every 
way possible the effective functioning of all those agencies and 
activities which are the safeguards of the physical and moral well- 
being of the people and which have so largely to do with the devel- 
opment of qualities ‘and characteristics which make a people great 
both in time of war and of peace. Vigorous protest must be made 
against any measure, short of extreme military necessity, which 
tends to break down any of these safeguards. 

War-time conditions are sure to require a readjustment of 
many of our social standards. One need not assume, however, 
that all of our social standards will thereby be endangered. It is 

. only the relatively less essential that are likely to disappear, and 
out of the stress and strain of war-time conditions will come new 
standards ‘related closely to methods of economy, deeds of sacri- 
fice, and habits of discipline. The sociologists should be among 
the first to call attention to the value of these new standards. 

It is said in some quarters that we are now in danger of being 
Prussianized, as evidenced by the effort to restrict liberty of speech 
and to establish a rigorous censorship over the public press. This 
I believe to be a baseless fear. We may rightly grant that in a 
democratic form of society an intelligent and informed public 
opinion is the chief source of strength, any impairment of which 

- is not to be tolerated; but it should be remembered that we 
ought, on that very ground, in justice to ourselves and {p our own 
interests, to urge at the present time a general understanding and 
acceptance of the military and naval necessities of the case. , 

This is a time to raise, rather than to lower, the standards that 
have been set up thus far in social legislation, such as the laws 
relating to factory sanitation and to the labor of women and chil- 
dren. Renewed efforts must be made also to extend the work of 
our schools. .We need to make sure that we have an educational 

<system that is, directly and unmistakably, democratic both in 
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‘principle and in results. It is a time when we ought in particular 
to urge young women definitely to prepare themselves for the new 
responsibilities which they in increasing numbers will be called 
upon to assume in the near future. 

All of our local problems and responsibilities are intensified 

“and made even more complex than ever by war-time conditions. 
Social workers of training and experience should not, at the first 
opportunity and without special reason, resign from responsible 
executive positions in their local communities. They occupy 
positions of strategic importance and can be of the utmost service 
in correlating the problems of the local community with those of 
the nation at large and of our allies. Extensive use will no doubt 
have to be made of volunteers in connection with our various 
social agencies. The noteworthy courses of training for volunteers 
which are just now being organized in many communities are 
worthy of very liberal support and encouragement. 

The sociologists, in common with others, have probably been 
underestimating the virtues of war, particularly in the case where 
a nation wages war, not for conquest or aggression, but for the 
enforcement of a great principle in the interest of human brother- 
hood. Be that as it may, this is clearly a time when the funda- 
mental facts and principles of societal organization need to be 
strongly emphasized, and it may very well be that some contribu- 


tion to this end may come from the sociologists. 
J. E. CUTLER 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


> MUNICIPAL STANDARDS IN WAR TIME 


The National Municipal League has definitely determined to 
go forward with its work, believing as it does that the maintenance 
of city government is a pressing immediate and future need. It 
would be most unfortunate, at a time when every ounce of energy 
and efficiency is needed, to complicate the problem by allowing the 
movements intended to raise municipal standards to languish or 
lapse. 
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* So far as I have been able to learn, this will be the uniform® 
practice of the affiliated organizations in the various parts of the 
country. Whether it will be possible for them to maintain their 
before-the-war-time standards of activity is of course a question 
that cannot yet be determined, because there is no way of ascer- 
taining to what extent financial support will be diverted to other” 
causes. The present indications are that the National Municipal 
League will suffer less than the local organizations and many other 
national organizations, because its policy has been to depend upon 
the small contributions of a considerable number rather than upon 
the subsidies of a few. We are expecting that there will be some 
abatement of support, and consequently we are introducing ‘as 
many economies as possible, although extravagance has not been 
a characteristic of the management. 

To me it seems important that the machinery of every local 
community should be placed upon the most efficient basis with the 
least possible delay, as a matter of wise economy, as a matter of 
efficiency, and as a matter of sound public policy. For many years 
I have believed that the excellent administration which has charac- 
terized the government of German cities was due to the enormous 
imperial taxes necessary to maintain the imperial establishment. 
The war is creating a similar situation in this country. Our national 
and state needs are so tremendous that there will of necessity have 
to be an enormous increase in the borrowing of money and in the 
raising of taxes. As a consequence, as never before the localities 
will have to scrutinize the expenditure of every dollar and insist 
that there shall be a dollar’s worth of value for every dollar ex- 
pended. This tendency will be accelerated by the fact that the 
demands upon the cities are increasing so rapidly, gnd the high 
cost of living will necessitate an increase in salaries. The improve- 
ment which will result from this condition of affairs will, I am per- 
suaded, be a permanent one. 

So far as I have been able to observe, there has been no tendency 
whatever to let down the standards already achieved. On the 
contrary, the movement has all been in the other direction. 


CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF 
NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 
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EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS AND WAR ' 


Standards in education are endangered.—The Wisconsin legis- 
lature recently passed the appropriation for the normal schools of 
the state. A member is reported as saying that the bill gives 
$92,000 more for operation for the next two years than was appro- 
priated for the past two years. But two years ago the normal- 
school fund brought over a balance of $34,000; this, together with 
other items which need not be enumerated here, means that the 
eight normal schools of the state must exist for the next two years 
on about the same amount of money as they have for the past 
two years, although they have a thousand more students now than 
they had then, besides all the tremendous increases in the cost of 
supplies and the cost of living for teachers. In what ways this 
will lower the standards of these schools in training the young 
people who are to be teachers in the public schools of the state 
can be dimly foreseen at present. 

One way of economizing is to be the shortening of the term of 
the summer schools from nine weeks to six. Nine weeks has been 
the length in the past, so that students can do half as much work 
in the summer term as in the semester of eighteen weeks, but 
someone has announced that the same academic credit will be 
given for work in the short term as in the longer. 

Standards in religious work are endangered.—I have something 
to do with the finances of one of the churches of this city and can 
see trouble there. With the church, as with the school, costs of 
fuel and other supplies have mounted, even though pastors, like 
teachers, may be held for a time at their former salaries. There- 
fore, unless increased funds are forthcoming, some features of the 
church wtrk must be given up. But funds are shrinking rather 
than increasing; many contributors reduce or cancel their sub- 
scriptions, and not one has offered to increase. 

The only recourse which occurs to me is to maintain standards 
of quality as far as possible, and to make the cut in quantity or 
in kinds of work which it is possible to do without. An entire lack 
will be made good when better times come, but a standard in 
quality is hard to attain and, once given up, may never be recovered. 


EF. R. Crow 


STATE NORMAL Scsoot, Osuxoss, Wis. 
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Soctan HYGIENE IN War TIME 


. It is generally recognized that the problems of prostitution 
and venereal disease bear an important relation to the military 
efficiency, and that it is imperative to deal effectively with these 
problems as they arise in connection with the military training 
camps now in existence or soon to be established in this country. 
More serious, because more far-reaching in their results upon 
national interests as well as upon individual welfare, are the prob- 
lems of the infected person himself, of the sources of such infec- 
tion, and of the possible results when men who may have become 
infected with venereal disease and not cured before discharge 
return to civil life. 

The governmental agencies for dealing with these problems 
include the War Department’s Commission on Training Camp 
Activities, recently established, with Mr. Raymond B. Fosdick 
as chairman, and charged with watching the moral conditions 
in training camps and the zones surrounding them and with co- 
ordinating the many agencies which are seeking opportunity for 
service in connection with the training camps. 

The medical departments of the army and navy and the United 
States Public Health Service are faced by the task of providing 
facilities for the diagnosis of syphilis and gonococcus infections 
among candidates for enlistment and for medical advisory. and 
treatment facilities for those admitted to the military and naval 
service, as well as for the control of venereal diseases in the cities 
and communities accessible to the military camps. : 

The Secretary of War in his recent letter to the governors of 
the several states made public his determination that. the training 
camps, as well as the surrounding zones within an effecti~e radius, 
shall not be places of temptation and peril and pointed out the 
patriotic opportunity and responsibility of state and local authori- 
ties for the maintenance of clean conditions, concluding with the 
following significant expressions: “‘As I say, the War. Department 
intends to do its full part in those matters, but we expect the co- 
operation and support of the local communities. If the desired end 
cannot be otherwise achieved, I propose to move the camps from 
“those neighborhoods in which clean.conditions cannot be secured.” 
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If any plans for the repression of these evils are to be effectively 
carried out, there will be opportunity and need for widespread 
and active co-operation on the part of persons and organizations 
in civil life. Just what form of work may best be undertaken by 
any particular agency cannot be determined until the location of 
the training camps is known and the powers of the military authori- 
ties are definitely fixed. But the government will look largely to 
the civil authorities to repress prostitution, the use of alcohol, and 
other vicious conditions in the towns to which the soldiers in 
training have access in their leisure time. In spite of the prog- 
ress of public opinion in respect to methods of dealing with 
prostitution, there are still towns where segregated districts are 
tolerated and military training camps may be located near some 
such communities. It is also likely that even in towns where condi- 
tions are now satisfactory vicious forces may become active when 
the military training camps are established. It is possible that 
official action may need the stimulation of private initiative to 
meet such situations. 

Aside from removing the opportunities for indulgence in vice 
those who desire to be of service in promoting the moral and physical 
welfare of the troops in training will without doubt have oppor- 
tunity to help provide wholesome forms of recreation. The Com- 
mission on Training Camp Activities, through the Y.M.C.A. and 
perhaps other agencies, will have charge of such facilities within the 
camp precincts, but it is not to be expected that the men in training 
will be continuously confined within military limits. It is easy to 
foresee a vigorous demand on their part for amusement of one form 
or another. For the sake both of the men in training and of the 
civil population there should be an intelligent and éffective organi- 
zation of the best forces in all of the communities to which the men 
have access, to see to it that recreational and social activities are 
adequate, suitable, and properly conducted. 

The American Social Hygiene Association has placed its serv- 
ices at the disposal of the national government to assist in carry- 
ing out this general program and is specifically interested in the 
repression of vicious conditions in communities accessible to train- 
ing camps, educational activities both for men in training and for 
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the general public, including the preparation and distribution of | 
pamphlets and circulars of information, the stimulation of public 
opinion to the support of practical measures for dealing with con- 
ditions which favor the spread of venereal diseases, the securing of 
an adequate supply of salvarsan, the creation of facilities for the 
treatment of infected persons in the civil population, and the like. 


Witi1am F. Snow 
American SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION 


PROSTITUTION AND WAR 


The greatest service that any group in the United States can 
perform for the nation is to help save the newly created American 
army from drunkenness and immorality. 

Section 13 of the law, approved May 18, 1917 (H.R. 3545), 
authorizes, empowers, and directs the Secretary of War “to do 
everything deemed by him necessary” to suppress vice in military 
camps. The National Council of Defense, the American Social 
Hygiene Association, the Association of American Colleges, and the 
Commission on Training-Camp Activities, recently appointed by 
Secretary Baker, are now working on the problem. It is deter- 
mined to make the training camps “free from vice and drunk- 
enness in so far.as it is humanly possible to make them so.” 
Chastity is recognized as possible and necessary. 

The spiritual and cultural interests of the soldiers, no less than 
the present and future welfare of society, demand a supreme effort 
now. There is no challenge to our idealism and effective patriotism 
more exacting than this. Problems of thought can wait. Failure to 
master this one will result in irreparable harm to society, in spiritual, 
economic, and social loss that cannot be overcome in a century. 

' The government has declared itself for Christian standards’ of 
morality. Sociologists can do nothing more vital for the nation 
than help to realize this practical ideal. During the first eighteen _ 
months of the war in Europe ‘‘one of the Great Powers had more men 
` -incapacitated for service by venereal disease, contracted in the 
‘mobilization camps, than in all the fighting at the front.” The 
problem is at our doors. “Extensive prostitution in its worst 
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forms was accessible to all military camps on the border and ir 
Mexico, in most cases easily accessible with the exception of out- 
posts and a few points where the evil was greatly reduced by vig- 
orous repressive measures on the part of military authorities.” 
“Communities . . . . without exception not only failed to co- 
operate adequately with military authorities in suppressing prosti- 
tution or making it inaccessible to soldiers, but many of them 
vigorously opposed such measures on the ground that it would hurt 
business or for political reasons” (from a report on “Prostitution 
in Its Relation to the Army on the Mexican Border”). 

The following excerpt from the Social Hygiene Bulletin, May, 
1917, indicates the field in which work is to be done: 

If any governmental plans for the repression of these evils are to be effec- 
tively carried out, there will be opportunity and need for widespread and active 
co-operation on the part of persons and organizations in civil life. Just what 
form of work may best be undertaken by any particular agency cannot be 
determined until the location of the training camps is known and the powers 
of the military authorities are definitely fixed. But it is safe to assume that 
the government will look largely to the civil authorities to repress prostitu- 
tion, the use of alcohol, and other vicious conditions in the towns to which the 
soldiers in training have access in their leisure time. In spite of the progress 
of public opinion in respect to methods of dealing with prostitution, there are 
still towns where segregated districts are tolerated and military training camps 
may be located near some such communities. It is also likely that even in 
towns where conditions are now satisfactory vicious forces may become active 
when the military training camps are established. It is possible that official 
action may need the stimulation of private initiative to meet such situations. 


There are erroneous views to be corrected. Personal and 
social ideals are to be made more powerful. Religious sanctions 
and spiritual laws are to be set forth with particular reference tò 
the situation and its problems. Civil administration of cities 
near the canfps must be compelled to accept and respect the fine 
moral principles that the War Department declares. Public opin- 
ion in cities and in camps must be brought to bear on the whole 
problem. It would be an honorable achievement if our sociolo- 
gists could contribute their share in this campaign to save Christian 
manhood from this supreme horror of all war. No other service 


to the nation can mean as much. 


WILLUM J. KERBY 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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. Wark AND UNSKILLED LABOR bd 


I. “What social values and standards are likely to be endan- 
gered by war-time conditions ?” 

Socialists are in the habit of saying that in time ne war the 
nations turn to socialism. There is a certain amount of truth in 
this statement. War is compulsion, and in time of war it is 
necessary to organize society pretty largely on a compulsory basis. 
In time of war we pass from the realm of freedom into the realm of 
compulsion, which is of course exactly what the socialist proposes. 
I am not at all alarmed, however, that we shall remain on a quasi- 
socialistic basis when peace returns. ‘The chief danger is that we 
shall be so disgusted with the whole compulsory business that we 
shall swing too far in the opposite direction. If there is one soci- 
ological principle which this war has emphasized, it is the impor- 
tance of Herbert Spencer’s distinction between the militant and 
the industrial types of society. The longer the war lasts, the 
greater will the name of Herbert Spencer become. It is to be 
hoped, however, that we shall not swing so far in the direction of 
freedom as to run into license. Before this war began we had 
enjoyed freedom for so long a time that many people had be- 
come blasé and imagined that they were tired of freedom. After 
we have lived a few years under the realm of compulsion, we shall 
find ourselves much more tired of compulsion than we ever were 
of freedom. We may therefore expect a revival of liberalism after 
the war. 

If. “How are the specific and local problems in which you 
are interested affected by war-time conditions?” e 

The most important local problem of any community in 
which I am acquainted is that of the oversupply of uaskilled labor 
and the consequent low wages, unemployment, and poverty of 
the unskilled laborers and their families. One effect of the war 
has been to reduce immigration, and therefore to reduce the 
oversupply of unskilled labor. In addition to this, the recent bill 
for the restriction of immigration, which may be considered as 
the most constructive piece of legislation we have had during the 
last decade, has still further reduced the oversupply of unskilled 
labor. Every unskilled laborer in the country would, if he were 
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strictly self-interested and not ‘at all patriotic, pray for a cón- 
tinuance of this war. It is proving to be his salvation. It would 
seem, however, as though immigration could be restricted and 
other measures more humane and less ferocious than war could 
be taken for the reduction of the oversupply of unskilled labor. 
III. “How should we correlate problems of the local com- 
munity with the problems of the nation and of co-operating na- 
tions ?” 
I do not think I have anything to say on the third question. 
T. N. Carver 


HARVARD UNIversiry 


RURAL SOCIOLOGISTS IN THE WAR 


The sociologists in the open country are practical. Almost 
every one is an officeholder. They are as follows: county agent 
of agriculture, employed by the state and the nation as a farm 
adviser or secretary of the farm bureau of the county; the county 
leader of boys’ and girls’ club work; county secretary, when there 
is one, of the Y.M.C.A. or the Y.W.C.A.; the country minister; 
the country school teacher; the public-health nurse, occasionally 
employed; the district or local supervisor of schools; the principal 
or teacher of agriculture in a consolidated school and a few other 
such types. The paucity of professional service among country 
people compels every one of these employees of public or private 
agencies to be something of a philosopher. 

The ware has called out the man in khaki, and with him has 
emerged the man in overalls. In this war the farmer is about as 
important jn public estimation as is the soldier. The war prom- 
ises to set farming forward in the estimation of the country and 
greatly to extend the agrarian movement, which had been going 
on with accelerated pace during the past ten years and has been 
clearly advancing for fifty years. One cannot be sure whether the 
war will make the American farmer or will break him; but every 
indication is that higher prices, the essential to self-respecting and 
modern living in the country, are to be paid the farmer in the early 
future. It seems probable, therefore, that rural sociologists should 
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be’ optimistic. They have been ‘urging for ten years past, since ° 
Professor Warren, at Cornell, standardized the study of labor 
income, that without an adequate pay for his work the farmer 
could not support social institutions. Now it is probable that the 
farmer will be able to support social institutions. 

The farmer cannot be forced; the soldier can. No nation can 
compel the farmer to farm, because the tillage of the soil produc- 
tively is a spiritual process. It must be done in response to motives. 
It is always a matter of persuasion. A price for products ade- 
quate to the high standard of living is believed by social workers 
generally in the country to be the motive that has been lacking. 
Now it is hoped that it will be secured. 

Toward this better country living there have been very great 
advances made in the past ten years—good roads, telephones, 
rural free delivery, parcel post, and, last of all, rural credits, at 
least in their beginnings, in the Federal Farm Loan act. 

The existing defects in country living brought out by the war 
are: 

_ First, the Federal Farm Loan act and the various legal attempts 
on the part of states to secure for the farmer an adequate supply of 
money, to be loaned on favorable conditions and at a reasonable 
rate of interest, have not yet come to be utilized by the farmer. 
The country dweller was caught unawares by this war in the midst 
of a slow but thorough and sound social improvement. If now 
the farmers can avail themselves of the ample loan facilities which 
are promised them, but which it is not yet sure that they will take, 
and if the farmers can learn the business habit of borrewing and of 
doing their business on credit, one great difficulty, perhaps a chief 
difficulty, in the retarded economic life of the farmey will have 
been overcome. 

The second great difficulty is the lack of labor. Various 
attempts are being made to induce laborers to go to the country. 
Those who know the country realize that country labor is a matter 
of inheritance, almost of heredity, and they are doubtful of the 
attempts to induce city boys to go to the country. It is a great 
problem and by no means as yet solved. Probably during the 
period of the war various expedients, even including the labor of 
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delicate women on the farm, will be tried out, and we may possibly 
go so far as to discuss and to alter our standards in reference to 
oriental labor before the war is over. 

The third great difficulty in rural social life as affected by the 
war is that of marketing the farm product. In quick response to 
the needs of the country, farmers throughout the whole land have 
greatly increased their acreage and are stoutly striving to supply 
the needed raw material. After the conscription has taken from 
the whole country a million men, the supply of farm labor will be 
still further limited. Whether the farmer will be able to cultivate 
and harvest the crops of the present summer, 1917, is a great ques- 
tion. It is easier to plant than it is to cultivate or to reap; and, 
worst of all, the farmer is not assured of a profit in the fall. If the 
national government would place large orders for the staple crops, 
such as wheat, corn, rice, and potatoes, at a fixed rate, announced 
early in the summer, this large government order of millions of 
bushels in every one of these staples would tend to maintain a mini- 
mum price and to assure the farmers that this year and in next 
year their labors on the land would be repaid within certain pre- 
scribed limits. Something must be done to assure the farmer dur- 
ing the years of the war, and for a time after, that his extra labor 
and his heavy investments in connection with the attempt to 
produce increased crop returns will be repaid. 

The correlation of the problems of the country and the service 
of country communities during the war time is already arranged. 
The county farm agent, or county demonstrator, known by various 
names in various parts of the country, is to be the local leader in 
the whole project. The national department of agriculture in 
Washingtor® is well prepared. In co-operation with the state 
departments they have matured their policies through years 
immediately preceding the war, so that they are able to carry the 
whole burden. In their organization should center every effort 
to serve the nation in the tillage of the soil and the production of 
larger food products. It becomes every rural social worker—clergy- 
man, school teacher, public-health nurse, or whoever he be—to put 
himself in line with the organization of the state and of the nation; 
for this organization has already become sympathetic, social, and 
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humanitarian. There is, indeed, in the country a severely felt lack i 
of a leisure class. Few are the men and women who can give them- 
selves without pay to the study and to the propaganda of the 
country. Almost every worker in the country is employed, and 
this gives a character of meagerness and of sordidness to the whole 
process. Nevertheless, a profound social passion animates this 
great body of employees. They are already in harness and they 
promise to do good service through the severe strain of this incred- 
ible burden of war. . 
Warren H. Witson 


Country CaurcH Work, Board or Home Missions 
Tut PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


IV. LOCAL COMMUNITY PROBLEMS AND THE WAR 
Tue RURAL COMMUNITY AND THE WAR 


The immediate threat of the war to values as held in time 
of peace, as appears in the rural community in which I live, is a 
loss to education. Without much consideration most of the state 
schools immediately on the declaration of war excused from their 
classes all young men who desired to spend the remaining school 
months on the farm and allowed full credit for their school work 
to the end of the year. That the privilege was abused goes with- 
out saying. Despite the fact that conscription applies only to 
men at least twenty-one years of age, boys of eighteen are being 
enlisted as volunteers from the high schools, normal schools, and 
colleges. Young men as school teachers and superintendents and 
principals of high schools are likely to be difficult to secure. As a 
shortage already existed, this condition will be seriouse 

The work of gardening and farming is being stimulated and 
children are being employed in greatly increased numbers. While 
this condition is not wholly bad, yet so great is the pressure placed 
upon families that reasonable recreation is being neglected and 
many children are overworked. 

Owing to the stimulus to production, it looks on the surface as 
if more people in this section will have enough to eat the coming 
winter than is usually the case. I think I detect an increased con- 
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cern for the relatively few poor families on the part of the more 
prosperous, who themselves have found the high cost of living 
inconvenient. However, relief is little organized and suffering will 
continue. Community study might help, if there were anybody 
to do it. l 

A: matter aside from the subject proposed by the Journal has 
appealed to me as of special interest. If, after consultation with 
experts, it appears feasible, why should not the government appoint 
a commission to see how far the inmates of federal and state pris- 
ons may profitably be utilized in the army? I perceive difficulties, 
but what better can one who has offended against the laws of 
society do in the way of restitution than to come to the rescue at 
such a time, and in what better school of rehabilitation can he 


receive discipline for possible citizenship later ? 
J. T. House 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
WAYNE, NEB. 


DECREASING INTEREST IN CIVIC ACTIVITIES 


1. There seems to have been a marked shifting of attention 
from our domestic problems, including many lines of constructive 
legislation. Doubtless with our own entrance into the conflict 
the shift will be accentuated. Various interests which would 
profit from such a shift of attention appear to have fostered it. If 
the public becomes sufficiently absorbed in the war, not only may 
threatening radical legislation be curtailed, but it may even be 
possible to restore at least a part of the conservative régime of the 
past. Perhaps this same dissipation and shift of public interests 
may also pxovide opportunities for class and individual advantages 
or exploitation of the public, especially by securing legislative 
advantages to favored industries and by giving opportunity for 
the accumulation of larger fortunes out of the profits of the war. 
If it proves to be impossible to secure legislation assessing through 
taxation the larger part of the expense of the war upon those who 
profit most from it, instead of placing it through bond issues upon 
those who suffer most from it, practically all other social evils 
arising from it will be intensified, owing to the general economic 
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depression of the masses of the population. I do not expect the 
war in some mysterious manner to bring in its wake a constructive 
and progressive régime. 

2. There has been a marked slackening in most of the useful 
activities which normally go on in society. Educational standards, 
for instance, have been lowered. Appropriations for social devel- i 
opment have been curtailed, and interest in civic organizations 
and activities in my town has decreased markedly. There is less 
money available from contributions or legislative appropriations 
for carrying on these agencies. The only activities which have 
shown a quickening, so far as I have been able to observe, are those 
which contribute rather directly to the successful prosecution of 
the war. Planning for future social development is much less 
conspicuous than before. 

3. Co-operation with the nation is now being secured through 
stimulation and organization of production. Conservation of all 
resources, abandonment of extravagancies, prohibiting the manu- 
facture and sale of commodities which are merely luxuries or worse, 
thus setting labor and materials free for useful production and 
consumption, a better organization of the time and energies of 
people, the elimination of competitive sports and amusements 
organized on a purely commercial basis, the organization of the 
retail market in such a way as to eliminate many of the wastes of 
competition, the supervision of the purchasing, preparation, and 
distribution of foods and other standard necessities of life, the limi- 
tation of wasteful advertising, are a few of the other possibilities 
of co-operation, but they probably will not be put» into effect. 
They would be good for times of peace as well as for those 


of war. 


eo 
L. L. BERNARD 
University oF MISSOURI 


INCREASED INTEREST IN COMMUNITY PROBLEMS 


It is very apparent through the West that the present war 
crisis is awakening a great social consciousness, which was dor- 
mant in the prosperous times of peace. While all classes are exert- 
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ing themselves to meet the needs of the nation, there has never 
been a time when a more general response was given toward. meet- 
ing local problems. 

It is a fact that but a short time ago most of the activity for 
social and civic improvement was left to a few enthusiasts, women’s 
clubs, or special committees. This ‘has been entirely changed— 
at least in Kansas. The “rank and file” of every community are 
responding to every appeal which has for its object the improve- 
ment of living conditions and the possibility for increased efficiency 
within the community. Business men, professional men, laboring 
men, churches, clubs, and lodges are all uniting their efforts as 
never before. This is merely a reflection of the nation-wide appeal 
for the best there is in us, and America is responding by putting 
forth an effort to attain the best. 

The spirit of co-operation and the desire for a chance to do 
something are everywhere in evidence. Every day. we are receiv- 
ing requests at the University of Kansas for aid and advice in 
regard to the organization of local, as well as state-wide, social 
movements, Already over a dozen cities have asked for aid 
and direction in making social surveys during the coming year. 
These requests have not come from isolated groups, or from 
individuals interested only in some one particular phase of com- 
munity activity. The requests have come from representative 
groups—in at least six of the cities from a well-organized com- 
mittee, representing every social and economic group and desir- 
ing a thorough inventory of the community’s social assets and 
liabilities. « 

The present war crisis has awakened a desire in practically 
every Amexican to do something. The people are anxious to do 
whatever will make their community, their state, and their nation 
more efficient. It behooves the trained sociologist to do his best 
now, to meet the demand for leaders to organize these willing 
forces, and to establish a permanent responsible relationship 
between the general American public and the problems of the com- 
munity, the state, and the nation. 


MANUEL C. ELMER 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
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COMMUNITY PROGRESS IN War TIME 


There are two great social concerns in war time: the spirit 
and condition of those who fight for us and the spirit and condi- 
tions which prevail in the community life. 

It is rather early to make prophecies or to examine experiences. 
It has been my privilege during the early weeks of the war to act 
as associate chaplain and associate director of educational work at 
the officers’ training camp at Fort Sheridan, where 5,000 men from 
Illinois, Wisconsin, and Michigan are preparing for leadership in the 
army, and simultaneously to continue the relationship of director 
of social city planning in two progressive industrial centers. 

The spirit of these new volunteer leaders of the army is whole- 
some and decidedly sensitive to the necessity of assuring social 
progress at home as well as international security abroad. Among 
those who have spoken to these new leaders have been some who 
have emphasized the social struggle which has been going on 
within our national life. The interest, applause, and subsequent 
discussions warrant the confidence that these men are going to 
think seriously and eventually to act upon the great moral and 
social need of our nation. With quiet but real devotion to the 
great cause of freeing the future from the grip of a treacherous 
autocracy, they believe that those who serve at home must devote 


their energies as heroically to the protection of the man as those . 


who are privileged to share in the great contest in the far-flung 
battlefield in France. We are hopeful that the fine spirit and the 
democratic ideals of these new volunteer leaders will permeate the 
army which will be mobilized within a few months. ` 

It has been encouraging to note the attitude of those who are 
largely responsible for the progress of social movement? in the two 
industrial centers of Flint and Midland, Michigan. 

They have both responded to the appeal to do more for the 
community during war times. Men who have not been able to go 
to the front have expressed their willingness to do larger service 
at home, both in time and money, and have shown a new interest 
in the standards of life. Children have been organized into com- 
munity groups under adult instruction for gardening, recreation, 
and other fields of service. These cities have developed social 
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mobilization plans, more complete and far-reaching than were 
ever considered in more peaceful days. The stranger has been 
sought out and compelled to declare himself either as a community 
asset or liability. Public improvements which are for the good of 
the city have not been curtailed. Industries have faced new situ- 
“ations with courage and the working forces have shown a fine 
spirit of co-operation. 

Great social emergencies will arise. The vultures will get busy 
in days of distress. Selfish business, greedy individuals, and dis- 
loyal combinations will seek to set aside laws and standards of 
living for personal advantage. This will be a part of the great 
battle in its industrial aspects calling for clear thinking, definite 
statement, and courageous action. The sociologists who are will- 
ing to share the spirit and the burdens of those who lead in the 
Great War will have an opportunity of utilizing great emotions for 
social ends. The sociologist who merely sits in the gallery to 
direct the experiences of the country in war time will neither 
understand its true spirit nor utilize it for its noblest ends. 


Myron E. ADAMS 


TuE COMMUNITY PROBLEM A WORLD-PROBLEM 


The first result of war-time conditions is increased disorganiza- 
tion, personal and social, and the development and expression. of 
sentimentalism, some deep and genuine, some shallow. This has 
already found illustration in peace and antipeace, in conscription 
and anticonscription demonstrations, and in various forms of 
rebellion against well-established standards and customs and 
against constituted authority. Mob rule is seen in many sections 
along with wild demonstrations of fervid patriotism, much of 
which soon vaporizes, leaving individuals and communities for a 
time at least less capable of sane, everyday living. The Univer- 
sity here has just gone through such an experience of demoraliza- 
tion, with some two or three days of open rebellion, due to the fact 
that the faculty and students did not agree on the question of dis- 
pensing with final examinations; but, just as saner counsels finally 
prevailed here, so in the country at large a period of disorganization 
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will doubtless be followed by a period of rational organization, ° 
industrial and social, such as our nation has never before experi- 
enced, and might not have experienced for decades or even gen- 
erations. 

In answer to the first question, then, as to the relation between 
war-time conditions and social standards and values, I would say ° 
that there will be a tendency toward a devaluation of all values, 
followed by a revaluation of all values, and that in this revaluation 
reflective nationalism will be accorded a higher place than ever 
before. In this revaluation, however, all standards and values 
will be looked upon with relation not only to the good of our coun- 
try, but with relation to the good of all countries and peoples. 

This suggests an answer to the query as to the relation between 
local problems and those of the nation and co-operating nations. 
The relation is vital. Each social group should consider itself as 
a vital organic part of a more inclusive social unity and seek to 
perform its function as efficiently as possible. Every problem is 
an indication of maladjustment. Maladjustment in any part of 
an organism or social organization affects every other part, and 
often, if not usually, in direct proportion to the perfection of the 
organization. Every community problem should be viewed and 
dealt with as a part of a state problem, of a national problem, of a 
world-problem. Every world-problem, too, should be viewed as 
a local problem. ‘This will tend to develop reflection and scien- 
tific social endeavor, and may eventuate in such a degree of unity of 
thought, feeling, and activity on the part of various social groups 
as may be comparable to the unity that characterizes intelligent 
personality. 

If the above analysis be at all correct, the followipg program 
would seem worthy of consideration: First, all sentimentalism 
should be harnessed and put to work and the truth be ever stressed, 
that the highest patriotism and truest social service find expres- 
sion in the faithful performance of present duties, whether on the 
firing line or in the commonplace tasks of daily life. Secondly, as all 
human life is essentially one, the great social problem is to see all 
human problems in this large relationship; but however high or 
broad our vision, our feet must be kept on solid ground, and we 
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*must take one step at a time. ‘Thirdly, all officials should be alert 
to abort mob activity, by force if necessary, but especially by pre- 
paring leaders and by organizing public opinion. 

L. M. BRISTOL 


West VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 


IN THE StocK-Yarps DISTRICT 


The realization that our community was a part of the world’s 
war came slowly to those of us who had touched the war in Europe 
only through the experiences of our neighbors. 

When the square mile of our Stock Yards was completely 
fenced in, and guards put at every entrance, and people called it 
a stockade, it seemed close upon us. When some of our neighbors 
were called “alien enemies” and had to secure a permit to live 
within a half-mile of any government building or munitions fac- 
tory, then we began to feel that the war was indeed a reality, and 
that for weal or woe we altogether must meet our fate. 

In time of peace an American industrial community of many 
nationalities, of different languages, with ancient prejudices and 
superstitions, presents many problems. In time of war what 
these problems may become is still an open question, but one that 
makes the thoughtful apprehensive. It is too early to have any 
conclusive facts concerning the effect of the war upon the family 
or community life. All one can say is, perhaps, to state the situa- 
tion showing the effect of the war upon industrial conditions and 
infer the effect upon social life. 

This stock-yards community of unskilled workers depends 
largely upop the. packing industry for its livelihood, an industry 
so specialized that it is necessary to have an oversupply of labor 
to meet the needs of each day. In the past the oversupply has 
been so excessive as to affect the wages, especially of the unskilled. 
Since the war began and immigration diminished, the demand for 
labor has been a troublesome problem to the employers, but a seem- 
ing advantage to the employed. Wages have been increased, 
and for the past two years work has been steadier than usual. 
When the workers, mostly Poles, Slovaks, and Lithuanians, became 
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conscious of the undersupply of labor, they grew restless. In sepa- 
tate departments there were constantly sporadic, unorganized 
strikes. This general unrest was somewhat allayed by a universal 
raise of wages throughout the various plants. It is doubtful if 
wages were ever higher and work steadier than during the past 
two years. Women have worked the legal ten-hour day or ten- 
hour night, while men, who have no legal limitations and no organ- 
izations, have had much overtime work. The rise in wages of 
course has not kept pace with the high cost of living, and the family 
wants and needs have driven the wives to work. Large numbers 
of married women with young children have gone into the packing- 
houses. Many asked for night work because they said “my man 
can be with the children.” One employer of women made during 
one week an inquiry into the hours of sleep these mothers were 
able to take in the day time. The answers showed that none were 
able to secure sufficient sleep. Some had two hours, others four 
and five, while others said “we sleep when we can.” ‘These facts 
so shocked the superintendent of one plant that for night work 
he prohibited the hiring of mothers of small children. We hear 
that others are planning to follow his example. 

One neighborhood physician told me that some of his patients 
broke down under the strain of this night work. One mother, 
working at night, who had five children, a husband, and four 
boarders, was taken ill. The first physician called in said she 
must go to the hospital for an operation, but the second, our 
neighbor, prescribed complete rest, and plenty of sleep, and no 
more night work. ` 

We cannot help wondering if this is the beginning of a worse 
condition later. And can it be prevented? Are we to repeat 
the mistakes made in England at the beginning of the war, when, 
to secure the greatest amount of output in the shortest period of 
time, women and even children were worked day and night, and 
Sunday also, until it was discovered that the effect upon the out- 
put, as well as upon the workers, was very bad? Then the Min- 
ister of Munitions made an investigation and some radical changes. 

If the war continues, women will of course have to take the 
places of men, perhaps to do the work they have never done before 
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‘and are illy fitted for. May we not maintain legal standards fot 
e the protection of woman and child labor and prevent mothers with 
young children from working at night? There is sufficient experi- 
ence to prove that output is not increased by weary men and women. 
The experiences of the present press to the front some solemn 
questions that we as a community shall have to answer. Is there. 
danger that in our eagerness to gain the world for democracy we 
may lose our own democratic soul? We hope not, but only intel- 
ligent co-operation in making public opinion can save us from the 
mistakes made in other countries. Mary E. MCDOWELL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO SETTLEMENT. 


V. THE WAR AND ITS PROBLEMS AS A SUBJECT FOR 
SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


THE NEED OF A METHOD OF INVESTIGATION 


The best service which sociologists can render their country 
in the present crisis is to do all they can to develop and popularize 
their own science. “Ample and accurate information” is the 
foundation for success in public business as well as in private 
business. The social sciences should be in a position to furnish 
all the information needed by the government and the people to 
guide them aright in this crisis. Unfortunately, however, the 
social sciences are so divided among themselves that no one thinks 
of turning to them for guidance in the present crisis. We cannot 
blame the public for this, because the social sciences are as yet 
far from presenting that ample and accurate social information 
which is needed for guidance in constructive public policies. They 
are still largely in the stage of hypothesis and are often, I regret 
to add, developed in the service of fads, metaphysical and social. 
It is surely time that the sociologists close up their ranks and 
develop an adequate scientific method to furnish, in language 
which all may understand, the social information needed for the 
guidance of our social life. Perhaps if this had been done ade- 
quately this war would have never been on our hands. Unless 
it is done to some extent during the war, we shall not escape from 
the war, even if we win, without grave damage to social values. 
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Quite evidently the thing which we need most in the present 
situation is to learn to think, not in terms of individuals, or of 
classes, or of nations, but in terms of humanity. We must get 
away from our individualism, and from our equally menacing 

.“classism,” to a true nationalism, which will make our nation but, 
one member of a co-operating family of nations. We must learn 
to think, in other words, from a world-standpoint, and teach the 
people to think and to judge from that standpoint also. The most 
pressing social need just now, in a practical way, is to develop social 
leaders to teach the people to think in terms of humanity. There 
can be no assurance for world-peace on a world-wide democratic 
basis in the future unless this is done. 

All this of course implies that the higher work of civilization, 
in the fields of education and science, must not be allowed to lapse 
during war time; nor must the constitutional guarantees of liberty 
of conscience, of thought, of speech, of the press, and of assem- 
blage, within the limits prescribed in our state and federal consti- 
tutions, be permitted to be abrogated. For upon these guarantees 
rests the possibility of the democratic society and world-peace of 
the future. Yet it is just these social values and standards which 
are most likely to be endangered by war-time conditions. ` 


CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


STUDY THE PROBLEMS RATHER THAN Discuss THEM 


`I believe that there is serious danger of interferenceand obstruc- 
tion to the general good from public discussion, during the war, of 
fundamental sociological questions, and that the rule fer war work 
by professional sociologists should be “thorough, scientific study 
of social organization and phenomena during the war, in order 
that the wisdom of these experiences may be gathered for future 
use, but very little public discussion of sociology during the war.” 
If the interest of the general public is diverted from ways and means 
‘of winning the war to social readjustments, groups of “the super- 
ficials” will complicate public affairs by attempts to force reforms 
when the nation is in difficulty and unprepared to give thorough 
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‘consideration of their desirability. These are times when our edu: 
cated professional leaders in social development ought to keep 
steady and help the general public to look straight ahead and to 
push through to a finish the heroic task that has been assigned the 
United States by our ideals of civilization. As an example of the 
‘sort of thing not to do, let me report that Dr. Scott Nearing, late 
of the University of Pennsylvania and the Toledo University, 
is author of a pamphlet entitled “The Germs of War,” or “A 
Study in Preparedness,” which is “Series No. 24, price 10 cents, 
copyrighted by the National Rip-Saw Publishing Co.,” and which 
is super-superficiality, begotten by emotionalism, and disgraceful 
to the social sciences. Emotional determination back of action 
gives it “the punch,” but thinking is degenerated by uncontrolled 
emotions. The professional sociologists who become emotionally 
aroused better get attached to war work, and use their skilled 
judgment in executive leadership in activities that help to win the 
war, but postpone discussion of sociological problems until after 
the war, when they will have the wisdom that comes from experi- 
ence. 

There will be the most excited and distressing scramble for 
success in introducing social reforms after the war that the world 
has ever seen, and the professional sociologist will come into his 
own if he can furnish after the war the directive wisdom necessary 
to safeguard civilization. The greatest service, according to my 
lights, which the great thinkers in sociology can render the nation 
at this time is to study thoroughly the experiences through which 
the world is now going, so as to be effective in interpreting these 
experiences and in assisting after the war in the formation of hon- 
orable, sound, and intelligent public opinion as to readjustments 
and reconstructions. Study with scientific thoroughness, with 
determination to get worked out in time the wise and practicable 
plans needed by our national social life, but write and lecture about 
your conclusions after the war. I am taking this advice to heart 
in my own work for character education of the nation’s children, 
which is certainly vital to the future of civilization. 

MILTON FAIRCHILD 

NATIONAL INSTITUTION FOR MORAL INSTRUCTION 
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THE SOCIAL SCIENCES AND THE WAR 


The social sciences will not come unscathed out. of the world- 
war. Much of their inherited ideology is already shattered. 
More is crumbling. It is perhaps a small matter, but it seems to 
me quite likely that what still remains of the classic distinctions, 
between the different social sciences, i.e., economics, politics, his- 
tory, and sociology, will have been pretty thoroughly broken down 
and obliterated by spring of 1918. ; 

New distinctions will arise. The necessity for specialization 


and the division of labor will insure that. The old academic order . 


in which economic, political, and social-welfare problems were 
thought and taught, each in a separate universe of discourse, will 
have disappeared. Scholars in the different sciences, studying the 
same problems from different points of view, may eventually 
acquire a common language in which they can speak and be under- 
stood. . 

The traditional division of the social sciences is, after all, 


English and not Continental. It is inherited from a period when ' 


the dominant English political theory was individualism; when 
the state was regarded as a sort of umpire whose function was to 
preserve the peace between mutually competing and antagonistic 
individuals; when the government that governed least was the 
government that governed best, and social ‘welfare was achieved 
when the natural harmony of antagonistic interests was main- 
tained. 

With the rise of the industrial state, organized politically and 
economically for international competition and international war, 
the scene changes. The exigencies of the new situation demand of 
the state not merely freedom, but efficiency. The radicals want 
not merely individual liberty, but social justice. These demands 
conflict and the reconciliation is at once an economic and a political 
problem. It is a nest of problems. 

After this war we shall perhaps no longer think of social prob- 
lems as exclusively economic, political, or social-welfare problems. 
These will rather represent aspects, points of view, from which 
almost any social problem may be viewed. It will be easier per- 
haps to think of them as: administrative problems, i.e., problems 
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of efficiency; problems of social politics and public policy, Le., 
legislative problems; or, finally, problems of social forces, tend- 
encies, trends. In the long run we are compelled to recognize 
that not only social life, but even social reform, are parts of the 
cosmic process and, as such, may become the subject of scientific 
inquiry. 

As a matter of fact and of natural history the problems which 
attract public attention are usually problems of administration. 
When emergencies arise, we meet them with some novel adminis- 
trative measures. Later on we formulate a policy to justify the 
innovations; we do this by interpreting our legislative and admin- 
istrative experiments. In America, in the last resort, courts do 
this for us. On the whole, theory follows practice and seeks to 
generalize, justify, and rationalize it. 

Eventually it appears, however, that social life—progress, in 
short—is, as I have suggested, part of the cosmic progress. We 
discover that, in pursuing each his own personal ends, we have 
brought into existence, quite unintentionally, and without design, 
a vast impersonal institution—the existing state, whatever it hap- 
pens to be. 

In his introduction to the second edition of Law and Opinion 
in England Mr. Dicey points out that for a century and more there 
has been a constant steady trend in English legislation and opinion 
from an individualistic to a collectivistic conception of society. 
The present war has served merely to expedite, it would seem, a 
change already in process. This change, as he points out, is not 
the result of argument or of agitation. It must be regarded rather 
as the relatively unreflecting response and adaptation of a social 
institutionsto fundamental changes in its environment. The agi- 
tation and the social reformers are less a cause than an effect. 

This does not mean that in political life we are any more under 
the control of blind forces than we are in the realm of physical 
nature. It does mean that, in order to control the historical 
forces working in and through us, we must understand them. 
Thus only do we become masters of our political destinies. 

In the long run political policies will be effective and social 
organizations will be efficient so far as they conform to fundamental 
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tendencies, for these tendencies represent finally the spontaneous 
responses of human nature to particular situations. This means ` 
that the war, “the war after the war,” leagues “to enforce peace,” 
international courts, etc., whatever specific form of international 
organization the world is now struggling toward—these involve ` 
not mere legislative or administrative problems. They involve 
problems of human nature. 

My suggestion, then, as to what sociologists might do in the 
present crisis is: make a survey of the problems that are now actual. 
Administrative changes made under stress of war may be regarded 
as fruitful experiments. The vast literature of the war, the novel 
experiments being tried and still to be tried—all these offer material 
for investigation and research along fundamental lines. 

On the basis of such a survey it would be possible not merely 
to define and to classify our problems and to discover the work 
that is already being done and the persons engaged. Eventually 
some sort of practical co-operation among students might be 
achieved. In this way we should be in a way, not merely to solve 
our problems, but to put sociology itself on a broader scientific 
basis. 


ROBERT E. PARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


CLASS AND CASTE 
IV. EQUALIZATION 





EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS 
University of Wisconsin 





A powerful motive is ever at work to stereotype social inequal- 
ities. In order to secure for their descendants the inheritance of a 
good place in society, the high are in a tacit conspiracy to rear 
barriers against the irruption of ability from below. A man who 
has a title, a high office, or an honorable function will keep it in 
his family line, if he can. However proud he may be of having 
risen by his own efforts, the “self-made” man generally leaves his 
money to his son, although by so doing he spoils his son’s chance 
to “make” himself. With rare exceptions the successful have 
done their best to perpetuate in their families their every social 
advantage, even if they had to deform the system which let them 
succeed. 

As we have seen, such a closed upper castle soon becomes a 
sham. Robes, titles, pomp, and state cannot hide from the shrewd 
eye the growing mediocrity of the so-called “best.” From the 
eugenic standpoint the hereditary ease of the privileged families 
is quite the worst thing that could befall them, for it enables their 
fools to survive and multiply. The whole theory of caste shatters 
on the iron fatt that achievers are not mating with their like and 
hence do not transmit their gifts undiminished to their sons. In 
truth, the leading element in a healthy democracy, recruited, as 
it is, from every stratum, more nearly comprises “the best people” 
than a titular nobility. A society following an élite made up of 
those who have met successfully all tests, of many who have come 
up under heavy handicap, is more truly “aristocratic” than one 
ruled by a privileged order. 

Who resist the endeavor of the successful to warp the social 
system toward status? Who level the barriers they have raised ? 
Certainly not the ignorant and inert masses. ‘The nether strata of 
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a, caste system are quite too short-sighted to make sacrifices to 
keep the gangways open for the ascent of their posterity. They . 
_ will be found more intent on some immediate benefit—bread and `’ 
circuses, largess and festivals—than on opportunities for their 
children. How often conservatives have won the votes of the 
populace with money, drinks, or shows! It is the middle class, 
which has at once the wit to assault the doors of opportunity and 
the capacity to fill the posts to which they admit, that fights in the 
forefront of the battle for the restoration of competition, although 
it is reinforced as layer after layer of the common people is enlight- 
ened. 

An early step toward competition is to wrest the control of the 
state from the upper class and to make it a civic or community 
institution. The feudal state knows subjects, not citizens, and 
these subjects are subordinate to magnates rather than to the 
state itself. The civic state tolerates no intermediate powers 
between it and the citizen, allows no personal fealty to take pre- 
cedence over one’s civic obligation, and bears upon the individual 
directly, instead of leaving him under the jurisdiction of his social 
superior. The state suppresses the superior’s right to judge and 
punish, to coin money, to keep armed men, and to wage private 
war. Public offices are no longer inherited, but are intrusted to 
those who are loyal to the state rather than to their order. The 
making of law is wrenched from the hands of the upper caste and 
shared among the strong and rising elements in society. Then 
begins the unbuilding of the rampart of privilege and the recogni- 
tion in the inferior of rights which enable him to show what pith 
there is in him. 

PERSONAL FREEDOM 

Inequality depends greatly on how much power the law allows 
one human being to have over another. Is the husband at liberty 
to chastise, let, or sell his wife? Can the parent sell his child or 
bind it out during its minority or control its marriage? Does a 
debt or other obligation descend automatically to one’s children ? 
Is responsibility for it shared by one’s kinsmen? Can the creditor 
seize the person of the delinquent debtor, cast him into prison, 
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hold him to labor, or sell him? Is the son bound to follow the 
- ancestral calling ? 

Even under slavery the status of the slave greatly varies. 
Sometimes the master is complete owner of the unfree, so that 
pothing he can do to him is unlawful; but in other cases the unfree 
has only a few duties to pay his master. Between these extremes 
there is every stage. In the heyday of ancient slavery the slave 
had, in the eye of the law, no rights of any kind. He could not 
frequent the gymnasium or the public assembly nor follow certain 
arts—all these being reserved to the freeman. He could not atone 
for an offense with a fine; he must “pay with. his body,” i.e., be 
whipped. He could not testify save under torture, i.e., he “spoke 
with his body.” Butin time the law curtailed the master in punish- 
ing his slave and gave the slave the right to support, the right to hold 
property, and to dispose of it by will. Theserf, who, being attached 
to the farm (adscriptus glebae), could not be sold from home and 
family, was in a better position than the slave, who was a chattel. 

The substitution of fixed dues in work or money for the, serf’s 
unlimited obligation to serve his lord was an easement. ` Then 
doors of escape opened—manumission, purchase of one’s freedom, 
military service, living for a year and a day in a borough. But 
then, for fear one parish might have to support a pauper chargeable 
on another, England passed acts of settlement which for two hun- 
dred years tied poor men down to selling their labor to local 
employers, because they were liable to be ejected from a strange 
parish. In England even into the nineteenth century traces of 
serfdom survived in the system of agricultural labor under year 
contract, with imprisonment for the laborer who broke his contract. 
On the Continent the rootage of domestic service in serfdom was 
long manifest in the employment of servants by the year, with 
imprisonment or holding back of wages as a means of enforcement. 

In the American colonies the system of indentured apprentice- 
ship amounted to term serfdom. In the second quarter of the last 
century the new legal principle that failure to pay a debt cannot 
impair one’s personal freedom cut the nerve of imprisonment for 
debt, and in 1867 peonage was made unlawful. The refusal of 
American law to require specific performance of the contract to 
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‘perform labor saves men from being tied down by a promise made 
in a moment of rashness or distress. The recent recognition of the 
seaman’s right to quit the ship any time the anchor is down removes 
the last vestige of involuntary servitude under American law. . It 
is only lately that the death blow has been given to the system of 
indentured coolie labor under which in the British colonies thou- 
sands of Asiatics have been bound by an enforced state-regulated 
contract to work for five years. 

Every enlargement of personal freedom has been resisted by 
the powerful as a blow aimed at the foundations of society. To 
take away the creditor’s power over the person of the insolvent 
debtor would, it was claimed, cut off the poor from borrowing. To 
set free the serf from the glebe would result in untilled fields and 
tramp-infested roads. To abolish the master’s power to whip or 
jail the worker who did not serve through the period of labor 
agreed on would kill enterprise by legalizing strikes. To cut the 
lariat of debt slavery by which the planter holds the peon would 
cause the plantations to be abandoned, while the erstwhile peons 
would lead a lazy half-wild life in their shacks in the jungle. Yet 
none of these predictions have come true because in every case a 
higher type of relation was discovered. Thus, when Hawaii became 
a part of the United States, the Hawaiian sugar planters anticipated 
ruin because American law would not prevent their Japanese 
laborers from striking in the critical cane-cutting season and from 
exacting an exorbitant wage. What happened, however, was that 
groups of laborers entered into agreements to raise cane on shares 
‘under the planter’s direction, and that adjustment, instead of 
being made by coercion, was brought about on a higher plane—that 
of partnership. è 


INALIENABLE RIGHTS 


In the early history of contract absolute freedom to bind one’s 
self is the badge of a free man, since any restriction upon such 
freedom would tend to assimilate him to the slave, who is below the 
level of contract. It was only after a long and terrible experience 
with debt slavery that the ancient lawgivers recognized that free 
will is not always a will to freedom and that they denied a man the 
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power to bind himself into traldom or to pledge his paga for the 
repayment of a loan. 

Under the feudal system the law of contract well-nigh swallowed 
public law. By the oath of commendation men could destroy at a 
stroke their own freedom and that of their descendants. The 
extension of such far-reaching effect to a promise was freedom of 
contract gone mad. 

Gradually it was found necessary to recognize in the normal 
individual certain powers essential to self-effectuation, of which 
he cannot divest himself, i.e., “inalienable rights.” Hence modern 
law gives no force to a contract which without due equivalent 
cripples one’s future freedom to act or to contract, e.g., to live in a 
certain place or outside a certain place, to marry or not to marry a 
certain person, not to carry on one’s trade or business, not to exer- 
cise the right of franchise or to exercise it in a certain way, or to 
forego one’s legal rights as, e.g., the passenger’s right to damages 
for injury through the fault of a common carrier. 

Society will not permit the surrender of rights essential to the 
public welfare. Thus in some of our states the debtor cannot 
waive the statutory exemptions in his favor or the mortgager his 
equity of redemption. Legal standard insurance policies have 
virtually removed insurance from the domain of contract. Per- 
sonal safety is not to be contracted away; one cannot legally bind 
himself to engage in dangerous work or to remain in a dangerous 
place. Statutes clothing the worker with the right to be paid his 
wages in cash and the right to indemnity for injuries received in the 
course of his work will not allow him to contract himself out of these 
rights. An agreement to assign to one’s employer the patents of all 
one’s future inventions is invalid unless restricted to inventions of 
a particular character. The courts throw out an unlimited contract 
of a technical employee not to set himself up in business, not to use 
in the service of another knowledge of secret processes which he 
may have acquired in the course of his employment. In Germany 
there is doubt as to the validity of the clause in the contract of an 
apprentice binding him not to compete with his master in later life 
or to follow his trade within the German Empire. In all these 
cases, what at first glance appears a fetter on the worker’s freedom 
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to’contract is really an enlargement of his freedom, since it prevents 
the stronger from snatching out of the passing distress or depend- 
ence of the weaker a lasting advantage over him. 

Thus we see that the celebrated assertion of the American 
Declaration of Independence that men “are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights” is not a “glittering general- 


` ity,” but the epitome of a great historic movement. 


THE RIGHT TO ORGANIZE 


Sometimes organization is the weapon by which the disinherited 
conquer for themselves a place in the sun. Collective strength 
may win them their first consideration from their superiors, or 
from officials, lawmakers, political parties, or public opinion. Unit- 
ing to formulate grievances, frame demands, oppose foes, reward 
friends, or name candidates may give political weight to a class 
which hitherto has been a cipher. Nor is this all. Organization 
opens the way to economic team work—co-operative buying, 
selling, shipping, or borrowing, boycott, strike, or concerted restric- 
tion of output—by which the weak, in case they are numerous, may 
wield a formidable power. There is, indeed, no class so humble that 
it cannot by hanging together hold back something its superiors 
want. 

The strong are therefore solicitous to keep this ugly weapon 
out of the hands of the weak. If they dare, they crush all such 
lower-class organization as “conspiracy.” It is not yet a century 
since in England combinations of workmen to raise wages or to 
shorten hours were punished without mercy, while over the rest of 
Europe anti-trade-union laws were in force half a century ago. 
Even yet, in many parts of the world, a strike is dealt with exactly 
as if it were an insurrection. The union of Irish tenants—the Land 
League—made the tenants so strong against their landlords that 
the English government ruthlessly suppressed it. 

If they have to tolerate an organization of the weak, the strong 
try to wrest from it the means by which alone it may be made 
effective. They suppress picketing, outlaw the sympathetic strike, 
ban the strike to force out non-union men, and seize trade-union 
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“funds to pay damages to employers caused by acts ordered by the 
agents of trade unions. In the same way our railroad companies 
at first refused to allow the farmers’ grange to build a co-operative 
elevator beside their tracks, while a landlord’s government threw 
Trish tenants into jail for agreeing not to take a farm from which a 
“tenant had been unjustly evicted. 

Another recourse of the strong is to circulate calumnies to 
blacken the character of the unions formed by the weak. They 
picture them as lawless—some of them are—and revolutionary. 
Under absolutist government they set the police on them by the 
cry that they mask a “political” movement. Among us farmers’ 
unions were declared to be tainted with ‘‘agrarianism,” working- 
men’s unions with “socialism.” The secrecy of such organiza- 
tions—which is but that of the ordinary business corporation—is 
pictured as a cloak for sinister purposes and seditious plotting. 
Every wild utterance of an organizer is eagerly caught up and cir- 
culated as an index to their subversive aims. The leaders of the 
movement are portrayed as selfish, unprincipled men, and their 
followers are chided for wasting their time and money on meetings 
and agents instead of attending quietly to their work. Only after 
their unions have survived this campaign of calumny and vindi- 
cated in the public eye their lawful and useful character does the 
weaker class reap in full the benefits which organization ought to 
confer. 


THE DOWNWARD PERCOLATION OF CULTURE 


To round out their monopoly of wealth and power the ruling 
minority covet a monopoly of literature and learning. Often they 
cultivate cloge relations with the literati, encourage the caste spirit 
in artists and scholars, and do what they can to exclude the indus- 
trial classes from the acquisition of communal treasures. There is, 
nevertheless, a tendency for culture to soak down among the com- 
mon people, with the result of blunting the consciousness of class 
distinctions. The sentiment of equality among the Chinese is no 
doubt connected with the wide diffusion among them of Confucian 
ideas. The marked growth of democratic feeling among the French 
since the Revolution hinges in part on a permeation of the national 
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culture into the lower social levels, so that in urbanity, self" 
possession, and household decencies the workers are much like the 
upper classes. 

The industrial classes in Cuba are so saturated with the Hispanic 
culture that social distinctions can scarcely be maintained. Says a 
Bulletin of the United States Department of Labor: i 


Cuba is one of the most democratic countries in the world. Nowhere else 
does the least-considered member of a community aspire with more serene 
confidence to social equality with its most exalted personage. The language, 
with its conventional phrases of courtesy shared by all classes, the familiar 
family life of proprietor and servant, master and apprentice, a certain sim- 
plicity and universality of manners inherited from pioneer days, and a gentle- 
ness of temperament that may be both climatic and racial, which shrinks from 
giving offense by assuming superiority of rank in intercourse with others, have 
all contributed to render class assumptions externally less obvious in Cuba than 
in most other countries where equally great differences of race, culture, and 
fortune exist. The Cuban is naturally self-possessed. It is difficult to fancy 
him having stage fright. He is so imaginative and Tarasconese that he fre- 
quently confounds ideals with realities, and as his ideal of himself is usually an 
exalted one, this disposition does not incline him to‘diffidence or humility. He 
is therefore apt to assume an artlessly familiar air with his employer, and to try 
to put their business relations, so far as their social aspect is concerned—which 
is to him a most important one—as nearly upon a partnership basis as 
possible. .... 

His friendliness toward his employer is usually well-meaning, even if 
unwisely manifested. It is somewhat akin to the easy, inquisitive, but sympa- 
thetic familiarity one finds in a New England village... .. 

One desirable outcome of the aspiration toward social equality on the part 
of Cubans is their aversion to tips. Employees who had made some money 
sacrifice by leaving piecework to act as guides about a factory refused, evidently 
with considerable embarrassment, the offer of a gratuity. A poor countryman 
who had left his field labor for several hours to show a trail through a tract of 
forest would only accept compensation under protest—and when it was turned 
into a gift for the children. These same men would have made as shrewd a 
bargain as possible and would have haggled for hours over centavos in a matter 
of trade, but for a service of courtesy money was no compensation for their 
sense of wounded dignity in accepting a gratuity. 


THE DIFFUSION OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 


There is a pseudo-equalization by which the hereditary superiors 
confronted with rich upstarts are obliged to share with them their 
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social power. In ancient India trade originated differences in 
wealth which cut across the caste system and led the Brahmins 
to make a sharp distinction between the very rich and the ordinary 
members of the third estate, who still remained a despicable caste 
“created for the king to devour.” The new tendency found expres- 
sion in the naive words of the epic poet: “‘That which is called the 
wealthy is a very important member of the state; for verily a man 
with money is the top of all creation.” As the Roman Republic 
garnered the spoils of conquest, the ancient patrician families were 
quite overtopped by the new aristocracy of wealth. With the rise 
of the modern state the feudal hierarchy was compromised by the 
creation of competing ranks by state authority. In seventeenth- 
century France hereditary nobility was conferred on grand coun- 
cilors and officers of the chamber of accounts, on doctors, regents, 
and professors of law, and on judges of the higher courts; so that 
nobility ceased to imply the possession of a fief. Later John Law’s 
financial schemes enriched thousands of nobodies and created a 
race of parvenus, who by their enormous wealth forced admittance 
into the noblesse, frequently intermarried with them, and so 
weakened the caste taboo. 

During the last century the expansion of Europe has let loose 
upon its old land-holding nobility countless winners of new fortunes 
made in foreign trade, colonial exploitation, railroad building, 
manufacturing, and the seizure of natural wealth all over the globe— 
gold fields and diamond fields, mineral deposits, nitrates, forests, 
and water-power. Under plutocratic pressure the aristocrats have 
had to ope» their ranks and admit to the charmed circle, if not the 
new rich, at least their children. The thoughtless hail such cross- 
differentiations as if they had a democratic significance, but, in 
fact, the struggle to determine who shall sit highest does nothing 
to lessen social inequalities. 

Real diffusion of economic opportunity is brought about by the 
leaking out of the jealously guarded secrets, the “mysteries,” of the 
various “crafts” and arts, by the abolition of the caste requirement 
that the son shall follow the calling of his father, by the break- 
ing down of gild restrictions upon entrance to the skilled occupa- 
tions, and by the abandonment of the policy asserted under the 
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old régime in France that “the right to labor is a royal right which 
the prince may sell and subjects must buy,” Equalizing, too, are 
the abolition of primogeniture and entail, and the adoption of the 
principle that the estates of persons who leave no will shall be 
divided equally among the heirs. Co-operative credit, co-operative 
trade, and co-operative production have a like tendency, as well as 
the extension of government credit to farmers and the appoint- 
ment of an expert adviser to help them to get the most out of their 
farms. The development of skill by public vocational education 
as well as by free professional schools preparing youth for the higher 
walks make the well-paid callings more accessible. 

Much depends upon the shifting ratio that “poor men’s oppor- 
tunities” bear to opportunities for possessors of capital and techni- 
cal knowledge. The gratuitous distribution to actual settlers of 
some two hundred million acres of the American public domain 
has had an incalculable effect in raising the economic, and therewith 
the social, plane of millions who work with their hands. Alluvial 
gold deposits have yielded small fortunes to tens of thousands of 
“placer” miners, whereas gold occurring in ore, since it can be 
extracted only with the aid of elaborate machinery, has largely 
gone to benefit the possessors of capital. The abandonment of the 
simple hand-labor processes for extracting natural wealth and the 
growing necessity for large initial capital for success in most lines 
of productive enterprise appear to have greatly lessened the ratio 
of “poor men’s opportunities” to capitalists’ opportunities. At 
the same time the perfecting of credit institutions enables the man 
of proved capacity to gain earlier control of the capitel which he 
needs and thwarts many endeavors to make business enterprises 
hereditary. Besides this, entrepreneur ability—so sczrce as to 
command that exorbitant price known as “the rewards of business 
success’’—is in the way of being made more plentiful and cheap 
by schools of business administration which disseminate a knowl- 
edge of the technique of such success. 


THE SPREAD OF A MARGIN OF LEISURE , 


Again and again the crudeness of the ideas of the masses has 
defeated well-meant attempts to give them more voice in govern- 
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ment. They have been political zeros partly because of their 
intense preoccupation with the stern task of gaining a living. 
Until they win a margin of free time the words of Jesus ben Sirach 
hold good: 

The wisdom of the scribe cometh’ by opportunity of leisure; 

And he that hath little business shall become wise. 

How shall he become wise that holdeth the plow, 

That glorieth in the shaft of the goad, 

That driveth oxen, and is occupied with their labors, 

And whose discourse is of the stock of bulls? 

He will set his heart upon turning his furrows; 

And his wakefulness is to give his heifers their fodder. 

So is every artificer and workmaster ... . 

So is the smith sitting by the anvil... . 

So is the potter sitting at his work .... 

All these put their trust in their hands, 

And each becometh wise in his own work... . 

They shall not be sought for in the council of the people .... - 


But certain developments are giving the plain people time to 
look up from their work and to eye the common weal. Free land, 
bringing a cessation in the struggle for food; the coming into being 
of a population of iron slaves—the machines—to do man’s bidding; 
the greater speed and concentration of labor, which call for a shorter 
working day—these create for the workers a margin of leisure. 
Well employed, this means time to read, to think, to confer together, 
to reach a common understanding, to organize, whereby the workers 
gain ability to conquer and to utilize for themselves political power. 


THE DIFFUSION OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Knowledge is a kind of light and it is the illumined who make 
their way yp in the scale of life. Moreover, ignorance is the dark- 
ness in which thrive the fungi of superstition, falsehood, and pre- 
judice, which wither in the sun. Hence social superiors endeavor 
always to keep under their control the instrumentalities of 
education. 

The mediaeval church taught the children of the common people 
what was essential to salvation, but had no idea of educating them 
to rise in life. The state at first institutes universities to provide 


1 Ecclesiasticus 38. The passage is too long to quote in full. 
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it with trained servants, but as it gains in social purpose it pushes 
general education. In fact, the spirit of a government may very 
well be gauged by noting its policy with reference to the different 
grades of education. If it is generous in elementary schools but 
stingy in high schools, it reflects the ideas of the comfortable classes, 
who can pay tuition. Only when it opens an educational path 
to the summit for every youth able to climb the Parnassian steeps 
is it in the way of democratizing knowledge. 

The cost of instruction is, however, but one item in the cost of 
an education, for the child must somehow be maintained while it 
is studying. The power of the bright sons of the poor to compete 
for the prizes of life with the sons of the well-to-do is limited by 
the financial inability of their parents to keep them long in school. 
It appears that out of 100 children who enter American city schools 
45 drop out before the sixth year. Only 25 enter the high schools, 
and of these but 6 complete the course. The United States Com- 
missioner of Education estimates that one-ninth of the pupils who 
began school in 1905 graduate from the high school, and that one 
in seventy will graduate from college. Since a higher education 
is rapidly becoming requisite for the better places in industry, 
government, and the professions, it is plain that free instruction 
goes only part of the way toward putting the children of the poor 
on an equal footing with the children of the well-to-do in vying for 
these better places. A society earnestly bent on equalizing educa- 
tional opportunities would see that no capable child quit school 
because its parents could not support it or needed its earnings. 

Nor should we lose sight of the quality of the instruetion society 
offers the children of the ill-to-do. The public elementary schools 
provide one teacher for forty or fifty pupils, while the best private 
schools insist on one teacher to every ten or fifteen pupils. In the 
private high schools, which teach a considerable proportion of the 
children of the comfortable classes, the annual cost of the instruction 
furnished averages $94 a pupil, while in the public high schools the 
cost is $56 a pupil. 

In a word, a society that seriously went about it to wipe out 
caste, in so far as it rests on differences in preparedness for one’s 
life-work, would spend three or four times as much as Americans 
now spend and would take and devote to the better distribution of 
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knowledge a billion or two of dollars that now go for luxury, show, 
and vice. 

THE DEMOCRATIZATION OF GOVERNMENT 


The possession of a vote does not endow an unlettered, ignorant 
man with the wit to use it to realize his ends. The diffusion of 
political power does not, therefore, bring government at once under 
the control of the broader layers of the people. But, once govern- 
ment responds to the will of the masses rather than to the will of 
the classes, there are many things it may do to soften inequalities 
and to prevent social advantages from becoming hereditary. 

It may realize the equality of all before the law, neither riches 
nor poverty, neither intelligence nor ignorance, to receive con- 
sideration in the courts. It may also offer equal opportunity for 
citizens to serve the public according to their ability. Banishing 
inheritance of offices, property qualifications for office-holding, 
nepotism and favoritism in the award of office, it may make all 
offices accessible to the most competent as ascertained by impartial 
tests, irrespective of their party allegiance or service. 

Government claims a serious fraction of the people’s income, 
so that it is no small matter whether it taps the upper or the lower 
social levels. By heavy levying on luxuries and on the unearned 
increment, as well as by a progressive taxation of property or in- 
comes, the peaks are made less towering. The antisocial haughti- 
ness that, after two or three generations of divorce from hard work, 
grows in a family like a fungus on a dead tree may be forestalled 
by inheritance taxes so steeply graded as to thwart the money- 
maker’s endeawor to endow his line for all time. 

There will be fewer unearned fortunes, too, if nuggets of public 
wealth are not carelessly left lying about. Public forethought 
and care cause natural resources to yield livelihoods for many 
instead of fortunes for a few. The curbing of monopoly in its 
Protean forms by government regulation or ownership means 
fewer centers to poison the social body with the virus of competitive 
extravagance and contempt for labor. 

On the other hand, the state may do much to protect the little 
properties—so precious in fostering family independence and self- 
respect—against their enemies. Wise usury laws, the suppression 
of “loan sharks,” the regulation of pawnbroking, public pawnshops, 
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in some backward countries the inalienability of the cultivator’s 
holding, have this: tendency. American law has been solicitous 
to limit the power of the creditor over the debtor. Instances are 
the homestead exemptions, which are general in our states, per- 
sonalty exemptions, which reserve the tools of the artisan, the 
library and instruments of the professional man, and the stock 
and implements of the farmer from seizure by the creditor, and 
wage exemptions, which often go so far as to put sixty days’ wages 
of the head of the family beyond the reach of legal process. 

Finally, the state uses means to encourage the formation of 
small properties. Among these are found mechanics’ lien laws, 
the regulation of insurance companies and savings banks, postal 
savings banks, the fostering of savings and. loan associations and 
other forms of co-operative endeavor, the protection of the small in- 
vestors in big companies, and, in some countries suffering from land- 
lordism, the dissemination of large estates by special taxation, or the 
state purchase of such estates in order to create small proprietors. 

Let it be noted, however, that only a part of the social legisla- 
tion of the modern state is anticlass. Ameliorative measures, such 
as the provision of parks, playgrounds, and other communal means 
of enjoyment, public health conservation, factory inspection, work- 
ingmen’s compensation, social insurance, old-age pensions, legal 
minimum wage, and public employment bureaus make welfare more 
general, but do nothing to lessen those inequalities of prestige, of 
self-respect, and of self-assertion which underlie the hierarchy of 
classes. 

REFLECTIVE STANDARDS OF APPRAISAT, 

Upper-class prestige, resting always on a more or less visible 
basis of fortune, is impaired to the degree that people*leave behind 
them the juvenile or barbarian admiration for the money-maker. 
‘The upper class strives ever to propagate the idea that the rich are 
the virtuous, the “better” people. But critical observation in- 
dorses the conclusion of the economist and moralist, John Ruskin: 

In a community regulated only by laws of demand and supply, but pro- 
tected from open violence, the persons who become rich are, generally speaking, 
industrious, resolute, proud, covetous, prompt, methodical, sensible, unimagina- 
tive, unsensitive, and ignorant. The persons who remain poor are the entirely 


foolish, the entirely wise, the idle, the reckless, the humble, the thoughtful; 
the dull, the imaginative, the sensitive, the well-informed, the improvident, 
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* the irregularly and impulsively wicked, the clumsy knave, the open thief, 
and the entirely merciful, just, and godly person. 


To the degree that this view spreads, the class hierarchy is under- 
mined. 

Again, the rich and leisured are looked upon as “betters” so 
long as people are ruled by individual aims, for each sees them in 
possession of what he most covets. But in proportion as a group 
consciousness quickens in men, they consider the rich and leisured 
in relation to the welfare of the group. Strong national con- 
sciousness, for example, always weakens the sense of caste, and the 
merely rich are never so little worshiped as when the “we-feeling” 
of people is intensified by a defensive war. 

Now economic development has been quietly building us into 
an organism with interdependent parts. Few active persons today 
are engaged in supplying directly the wants of their families. They 
are working for an indeterminate body of consumers, customers, 
or patrons, and hence it is easy to think of them as serving the 
“public” or “society,” as, in effect, social functionaries. But 
from this point of view the chimney-sweep or road-mender gains 
in dignity, for he is rendering a service with which we cannot dis- 
pense. If he does his work skilfully and conscientiously, it is 
illogical to despise him. 

On the other hand, from the social point of view, the envied idle 
rich not only have no claim to special consideration, but appear 
as the drones of a hive, the camp followers of an army, the stow- 
aways of a ship, the deadbeats of a business. Leisure, to be sure, 
is honorable in those who, after having fought a good fight, retire 
betimes to rest and enjoy. But unearned leisure is an altogether 
different thing. So far as the interests of society are concerned, 
the hale man who all his life does nothing to balance his account 
with his fellow-men is a sheer parasite. That he lives upon the 
income of property he has inherited does not make his position less 
degrading. After all, a man’s account is with his own generation 
rather than with his forbears. What the heir consumes costs the toil 
and sweat of his contemporaries; so that society may well say to him, 
“This is what we are doing for you; now what are you doing for us ?” 

The scandal of able-bodied persons loafing or’ playirig through 
life in the midst of their busy fellows has pierced the skin even of 
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tHe upper class, so that they are fain to justify themselves by 
dwelling on the various counter-services the leisured render 
society—their unpaid work for the public, their philanthropic 
services, their attention to community affairs. But, while their 
property claims against society are definite and enforceable at law, 
their obligations are vague, only such, indeed, as they choose to 
acknowledge. ‘The fact is that with perhaps a twentieth part of 
what the leisure class costs it society might go into the market and 
secure services equal in worth to the services it receives from them. 

The feudal king obtained a district military captain by bestow- 
ing a fief; the modern state gains an educated army officer for a 
small fraction of the cost of a fief. Some few castles of the Middle 
Ages harbored men of letters and learning; but today, if society 
wants a scholar, it does not leave him to seek a noble patron; it 
creates a professorship. In need of relief work, society no longer 
waits for Lady Bountiful; it calls in the retired doer or hires a 
trained social worker. From her nobles Europe has received much 
valuable public service for which she never paid, while America 
has paid her officeholders for much public service which she never 
received. Still the Europeans have paid infinitely more than the 
Americans for such service. We now see that to have faithful, 
high-minded public servants you do not need to maintain a landed 
aristocracy; what you have to do is to open attractive careers for 
trained men. In a word, the hereditary leisured have never ren- 
dered society a service which cannot now be had on far better terms 
from salaried, qualified workers. 

Private property is a social-welfare institution becayse the hope 
of acquiring property powerfully stimulates the economic activities _ 
of the capable. But when accumulations are so handed on as to 
create generations of drones and butterflies, they are not a blower 
but a damper. Hence, just as inheritable functions, offices, and 
privileges have been abolished with good results, inheritable great 
fortunes will be made impossible. Not that a son may not inherit 
enough of his father’s wealth to live on, but that no one may 
inherit a fortune so large as to kill in him all incentive to work and 
to tempt him into an extravagance of expenditure and conduct 
which discourages or corrupts the useful members of society. 


THE SUPERIORITY OF THE MULATTO 
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Perhaps the most significant fact regarding the Negro people 
in America is the degree to which the race has undergone differen- 
tiation during the period of contact with European civilization. 
From the low and relatively uniform state of West African culture 
there has come to be a degree of cultural heterogeneity not else- 
where observable among a primitive people. While the bulk of the 
race in America is as yet not many steps removed from the African 
standards, there has nevertheless arisen a considerable middle class, 
which conforms in most essential respects to the conventional 
middle-class standards of American people, as well as a small intel- 
lectual group, some members of which have succeeded in coming 
within measurable distance of the best models of European culture. 
Within the racial group in America at the present time there are 
represented the antipodal degrees of human culture: at the one 
extreme are the standards of West Africa; at the other, those of 
Western Europe. 

A study of the more advanced groups shows a great prepon- 
derance of individuals of mixed blood and a dearth, almost an entire 
absence, of Negroes of pure blood. In the numerous lists of excep- 
tional Negroes, published from time to time by Negroes as well as 
by white stydents of race matters, there is a regular recurrence of a 
few names; the various lists are virtually repetitions. The dozen 
or score of men everywhere mentioned as having attained some 
degree of eminence are, in all but one or two cases, men of more 
Caucasian than Negro blood. In a recently published compilation 
of one hundred and thirty-nine of the supposedly best-known Ameri- 
can Negroes’ there are not more than four men of pure Negro blood, 
and one of these, at least, owes his prominence to the fact of his 


1 “Who’s Who in Colored America,” the Crisis Calendar for 1916. 
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black skin and African features rather than to any demonstrated 
native superiority. Of the twelve Negroes on whom the degree 
of doctor of philosophy has been conferred by reputable American 
universities, eleven at least were men of mixed blood.* Among the 
professional classes of the race the mulattoes outclass the black 
Negroes perhaps ten to one, and the ratio is yet higher if only men 
of real attainments be considered. In medicine’ the ratio is prob- 
ably fifteen to one, in literature? the ratio is somewhat higher, on 
the stage‘ it is probably thirteen to one, in music’ the ratio is at 
least twelve to one. In art® no American Negro of full blood has 
so far found a place among the successful. In politics,’ the min- 
istry,’ and other occupations in which success is in no way con- 
ditioned by education or ability the proportion of mulattoes to 
black Negroes is somewhat less, though still high. In politics the 
ratio is at least seven to one, and even in the ministry it is not less 
than five to one. The successful business men of the race are in 
nearly all cases men of a bi-racial ancestry.2 Among the successful 


z A list of these men is given in the Negro Year Book, 1914~-15, p. 231. 
2John A. Kenney, The Negro in Medicine; Negro Year Book, 1914-15, pp. 334738. 


3B. G. Brawley, The Negro in Literature and Art; Negro Literature (reprint 
from the Fourteenth Report of the Atlanta Conference). Negro Year Book, 1914-15, 
pp. 403-4, gives a bibliography of books by Negro writers; see also D. W. Culp, 
Twentieth Century Negro Literature or Cyclopedia of Thought by One Hundred of Ameri- 
ca’s Greatest Negroes. 

4 Brawley, The Negro in Literature and Art, pp. 39 ff.; Negro Year Book, 1914715, 
pp. 276-77. 

5 James W. Johnson, “The Negro of Today in Music,” Charities, XV, 58-593 
Brawley, The Negro in Literature and Art, pp. 53 ff.; Negro Year Book, 1914-15, pp. 
266-70; The American History and Encyclopaedia of Music, “Negro Music and Negro 
Minstrelsy,”’ VIII, 49-70. 3 

6 Brawley, The Negro in Literature and Ari, pp. 44 ff.; Negro Year Book, 1914-15, 
pp. 273-75; W. F. O’Donnell, “ Meta Vaux Warrick; Sculptor of Horrors,” The World 
Today, XIII, 1139-45. ` 7 

1 J. R. Lynch, The Facts of Reconstruction; Negro Year Book, 1914-15, pp. 151-533 
Booker T. Washington, Frederick Douglass, pp. 279-80. 


8 Negro Year Book, 1914-15, pp. 170-83. 


9 The life membership of the National Negro Business League includes prac- 
tically every American Negro who has made any exceptional success in a business way 
Each annual report of the league carries a list of the life members; see also Booker T. 
Washington, The Negro in Business, and Negro Year Book, 1914-15, Pp. 300-310. 
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men in every field of human effort which Negroes have entered 


there is the same disproportion between the numbers of pure- and 

mixed-blood individuals. 
If the attention be turned from the present situation to the 
„ethnic composition of the exceptional Negroes of the previous 
decades, the same preponderance of mulattoes is disclosed. The 
few Negroes who gained prominence during the slave régime— 
itinerant preachers, runaway slaves, insurrectionists, and the like 
—were most frequently from the mixed-blood group.t. The little 
group of Negroes who gained some notoriety through their being 
exploited by the abolitionists were mulattoes in all cases but one. 
The group of Negroes who rose to a transient prominence during 
the Reconstruction period were in very few cases men of unmixed 
Negro blood. In all times in the history of the American Negro 
and in all fields of human effort in which the Negroes have entered, 
the successful individuals, with very few exceptions, have been 
mulattoes. The black Negroes, either past or present, who have 
made any marked degree of success are decidedly rare exceptions. 
Nor is this a peculiarity of the American racial situation. The 
same thing seems to be true in other countries in which a mixed- 
blood race exists alongside a pure-blood native race. Boaz,‘ 
pointing out the “relatively high degree of culture” attained by 
certain African tribes in Western Soudan, owing to their contact 
with the invading Arabs, remarks: “The invaders intermarried 
with the natives; and the mixed races, some of which are almost 
purely Negro, have risen high above the level of other African 
Negroes.”’5 Jn South Africa the mulattoes are on a distinctly 
higher cultural level than are the natives of unmixed blood.6 In 
the BritisheWest Indies the more cultured mulattoes have been 
1 Negro Year Book, 1914-15, pp. 170-75; William Still, Tke Underground Railroad. 


2 A brief sketch of each of these men is given in the Negro Year Book for 1914-15, 
pp. 102-6. 


3 Booker T. Washington, “Negro Disfranchisement and the Negro in Business,” 
Outlook, XCII, 311 ff.; Negro Year Book, 1914-15, pp. 151 f. 


4 Franz Boaz, The Mind of Primitive Man, pp. 13~14. 
5 Ibid., p. 14. 


. H, E. Se Freemantle, The New Nation, pp. 217-18; M. S. Evans, Black and 
White in South East Africa, pp. 289-90; Elisée Reclus, Africa, IV, 149. 
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formed into a middle-class group, separated from, and superior to, 
the black peasantry.” The individuals of the race who have risen 
to prominence in political or professional affairs have been members 
of the mixed-blood caste. In North Brazil the mixed-blood group 
of Portuguese, Indian, and Negro ancestry are on a distinctly higher , 
social and intellectual plane than are either the Negroes or the 
native Indians.” In Mexico and elsewhere in Central and South 
America the half-breeds form a more or less distinct and separate 
class somewhat inferior to the whites and distinctly superior to 
the pure-blood natives.3 In the Philippines the half-castes of 
Chinese-Moro, as well as those of Spanish-Moro, origin are well 
in advance, intellectually, of the pure-blood natives.4 Every man 
of the Filipino group who has risen above mediocrity under the 
Spanish, as under the American, occupancy of the islands has been 
a man of bi-racial ancestry.’ Elsewhere the same thing is true. 
The mixed-blood race everywhere occupies a higher status than 
does its darker-colored racial parent, and it is from the ranks of 
the mixed bloods that the superior individuals who appear from 
time to time among the backward races have sprung. 

In view of the great number of Negro people in the United 
States, both of pure and of mixed blood, and of their relative cul- 
tural retardation, it is a matter of first-rate importance to know the 
cause of the observed condition. Is it due to causes which are 

* William Thorp, “How Jamaica Solves the Negro Problem, World’s Work, 
VII, 4908-13; W. P. Livingstone, “The West Indian and American Negro,” North 
American Review, CLXXXV, 647; A. F., Stone, Studies in the American Race Problem, 
p. 27. 2 
2 Jean Baptiste de Lacerda, “The Metis or Half-Breeds of Bradil,” Inter-Racial 


Problems, pp. 280-82; James Bryce, South America, pp. 492, 565; The South American 
Year Book, 1915, p. 216. _@ : 

3 W. H. Koebel, The South Americans, p. 97; The South American Year Book, 1915, 
pp. 7, 503; Sir Harry H. Johnston, The Negro in the New World, pp. 332-37; Bryce, 
South America, pp. 470-71. 

4 Charles E. Woodruff, “Some Laws of Racial and Intellectual Development,” 
Journal of Race Development, III, 175; Friedrich Ratzel, The History of Mankind. 
A. J. Butler’s English Translation, I, 397; James A. LeRoy, The Americans in the 
Philippines, p. 76. 

5A. E. Jenks, “Assimilation in the Philippines, as Interpretated in Terms of 
Assimilation in America,” American Journal of Sociology, XIX, 783; Carl Crow; 
“What about the Filipinos?” World’s Work, XXVI, 519, 523. 
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temporary in their action and itself, consequently, a phenomenon 
that will pass as the Negro people are more completely assimilated 
by European culture and approach more nearly to the cultural 
standards of the white race? Or is this superiority of the mixed- 
blood man an expression of forces, inherent in the race or in the 
conditions of the social contact of dissimilar peoples, which the 
educational, economic, and moral advance of the race will leave 
relatively unaltered? Is the mixed-blood group to remain the 
superior class within, or caste above, the race and to furnish the 
intellectually capable men during the entire period required for 
the race to lose its distinctive racial traits and to disappear within 
the general population? We will confine ourselves to the American 
situation. 

The most simple and obvious means of accounting for the 
observed superiority of the mulattoes is to deny the equality of 
the parent races and to attribute the superiority of the mixed- 
blood individuals to the fact of a superior racial heredity. To the 
great majority of men it has always appeared quite obvious that 
in point of mental capacity there was a distinct difference in the 
races: cultured man has always regarded primitive man as inferior. 
Europeans have always assumed that the white race was endowed 
by nature with a superior order of intelligence. This commonly 
accepted explanation, however, fails to explain. The assumption 
of superior-mental capacity on the part of the white man rests 
upon the tacit assumption that those peoples are superior which 
are most advanced in civilization. The achievements of the white 
race and ite leadership throughout the whole of historic times 
marks them as superior; the assumption of the inherent mental 
incapacity*of the Negro race finds its basis and justification in the 
fact that the race has occupied an inferior cultural level through- 
out the historic period. On the other hand, the differences in 
institutions, cultural achievement, and social development among 
races are accounted for in terms of the mental capacity of the peo- 
ples concerned and of their capacity for progress. Obviously such 
circuity leads nowhere. 

The lower culture of the Negro peoples is of course a simple 
observational fact and is to be accepted as such. To question it 
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is to deny the obvious. But to draw from it the conclusion that 
the race is incapable of higher culture or that the inferior culture 
is the necessary expression of inferior racial capacity is equally 
unjustifiable. The relative mental ability of peoples cannot 
always be measured by their comparative achievernent in civili- 
zation. Inferior culture of long standing does, indeed, create a 
presumption of inferior native capacity—it puts the burden of 
proof on the side of those who assert the equality of the races and 
deny the inherent mental capacity of the peoples of lower culture—. 
but it is by no means a conclusive demonstration of the fact. “It 
is necessary to distinguish between the possibilities inherent in 
a people and their actual attainments. The possession of inferior 
civilization in itself proves nothing in regard to the race’s capacity 
for cultural advancement. The fact must be taken in connection 
with the opportunity which the race has had for the acquisition of 
civilization. Achievement alone is not a test. Culture is a social 
product, not a biological fact. Its absence from a race no more 
proves that the ability to acquire the culture is missing from the 
race than the absence of higher education in the individual proves 
his mental incapacity to receive such training. Achievement is 
of course the final test of capacity. Ultimately there is no way 
of measuring the capacity of races or of individuals save by what 
they are able to do. But achievement in the presence of unlike 
conditions is not a measure of capacity for civilization. 

It is not meant, however, to deny that the Negro race may 
represent a somewhat lesser degree of native capacity than is the 
case with some other races. That such is the case is the practically 
unanimous opinion of writers who have any first-hand knowledge 
of the race in America, as well as of. psychologists and*educators 
who have used quantitative methods of inquiry in their study of the 
Negro. It is especially the conclusion of those investigators who 
have attacked the problem from the point of view of modern 
experimental psychology. Put to the test of psychological and 
educational experiment, the Negro has not, in the higher mental 
processes at least, displayed a capacity equal to that of the white. 
Mayo, on the basis of an investigation of the marks of the Negro and 


1 Marion Jacob Mayo, The Mental Capacity of the American Negro (reprinted 
from the Archives of Psychology, No. 28). 
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white high-school students of New York City found the efficiency 
of the Negro children to be 76 per cent of that of the white children. 
Phillips,’ studying retardation in the public schools of Philadelphia, 
discovered differences sufficient to cause him to question the advis- 
ability of the attempt to use a common course of study for the 
education of the two races. Strong and Morse,? by means of the 
Binet tests, found the Negro children inferior to the whites in all 
except rote memory. Baldwin, using the substitution test on 
delinquent Negro and white girls, found the Negroes decidedly 
inferior. Pyle,‘ in a preliminary report on an important study by 
means of a number of standard tests, places the Negro child as 
three-fourths as efficient as the white. Ferguson,’ using a series 
of tests of the higher intellectual capacities on Negro and white 
school children of Virginia, found the Negro children 75 per cent 
as efficient as the white. Other investigators report similar results. 
Every experimental study so far made has found the Negro child 
to be psychologically different from the white. 

The matter, however, is only beginning to be investigated in a 
scientific way, and the conclusions reached are still highly tenta- 
tive. As yet the studies are too few to be at all conclusive, and 
the results have in general been reached through the application 
of a scientific technique which is itself as yet but an imperfect tool. 

But on the basis of these findings—that is, on the assumption 
of the inequality of the races—the superiority of the mulattoes is 
presumably explained: they are more capable because they have 
a superior racial heredity. In intellectual capacity the mulatto 

1B. A. Philfips, “Retardation in the Elementary Schools of Philadelphia,” 
Psychological Clinic, VI, 79-90; also “The Binet Tests Applied to Colored Children,” 
ibid., VIII, 190%96. 

2J, Morse, “A Comparison of White and Colored Children Measured by the 
Binet Scale of Intelligence,” Popular Science Monthly, LXXXIV, 75-79; A. C. Strong, 
“Three Hundred Fifty White and Colored Children Measured by the Binet-Simon 
Measuring Scale of Intelligence,” Pedagogical Seminar, XX, 485-515. 

3B. T. Baldwin, “The Learning of Delinquent Adolescent Girls as Shown by a 
Substitution Test,” Journal of Educational Psychology, IV, 317-22. 

4W. H. Pyle, Examination of School Children; also “The Mind of the Negro 
Child,” School and Society, I, 357-60. 

s G. O. Ferguson, Jr., The Psychology of the Negro (reprinted from the Archives of 
Psychology, No. 36). 
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should, on the average, depart from the Negro and approach the 
capacity of the white in the ratio that the Negro intermixture de- 
creased and the white intermixture increased. On the basis of Fer- 
- guson’s figures the Negro would be 60, 70, 80, or go per cent as 
efficient as the white, depending upon whether he was a full-blood, 
Negro, a sambo, a mulatto, or a quadroon. These proportions 
might be somewhat modified, owing to the fact that the mixed- 
blood race appears to be somewhat more variable than the pure 
blacks, but in general the expectation is about as stated. 

The experimental findings, however, do not square in all respects 
with the objective facts. 

Unfortunately most of the investigators have neglected to 
distinguish between individuals of pure and individuals of mixed 
blood, though several of them recognize that such neglect detracted 
from the value of their findings. Ferguson, however, classified his 
cases and calculated the expectancy of great men in the pure and 
mixed-blood groups.t* His experiments showed the intellectual 
capacity of the general Negro population to be approximately 
three-fourths that of the white. The intellectual efficiency varied, 
however, from 60 to go per cent directly with the amount of 
white intermixture. On the basis of Galton’s “law of deviation 
from the average” he undertook to compute the number of eminent 
men. to be expected from the whites, the mulattoes, and the pure- 
blood Negroes. The standard of eminence was that of Galton.? 
If each of the three groups were of equal mental capacity, the num- 
ber of eminent men would be 4,464 white, 397 pure-blood Negroes, 
and 99 mulattoes. But, on the basis of his assumption that the 
pure-blood Negroes were 75 per cent and the Negroes of mixed 
blood were 87.5 per cent as intellectually capable asthe whites, 
there should be ina million of each group, 248 eminent white men, 
15 eminent mulattoes, and 1 eminent pure-blood Negro. Or, 
considering the ratio of these three classes in the total population 
of the United States, there would be 4,464 eminent white men, 6 


1 Ferguson, The Psychology of the Negro, chap. iv. 

2The degree of intellectual attainment reached by one man in each 4,300 of 
the European white population: 248 eminent men to each million in the general 
population. - 
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is, on the basis of Ferguson’s findings, the expectancy of great men 
among the race in America is in the ratio of three mulattoes to 
one black Negro. Stated in another way, the chances of any child 
„of mixed blood, chosen at random from the general mulatto popu- 
lation, later reaching a degree of distinction that would entitle 
him to be ranked as eminent is fifteen times as great as would be 
the chances of a full-blood black child similarly chosen. 

There are perhaps no full-blood Negroes in America today 
whose attainments are such as to admit them to the class of “ emi- 
nent men” as Galton defined the term. Itis not possible, therefore, 
directly to verify the accuracy of Ferguson’s calculation. But if a 
lesser degree of superiority be taken—if the standard be lowered 
to a point which will admit a group of men sufficiently large for 
comparative purposes—the ratio of mulattoes to black Negroes is 
out of all comparison to Ferguson’s ratio of expectancy for the 
appearance of ‘‘eminence.” The “Whos Who” previously 
referred to may be taken as a group for comparison. The list 
contains a few names which should have been excluded, and it 
excludes the names of a few men who certainly rank among the 
first hundred American Negroes, but such revision would not 
change the ratio of the colors. The list, as it stands, contains 
one hundred and thirty-nine names. Four of these are names of 
Negroes of pure or nearly pure blood. The ratio of mulattoes to 
full-blood Negroes is thus approximately thirty-five to one. Or, 
considering the ratio of the blacks and the mixed bloods in the total 
population of the country, the ratio is approximately one hundred 
and forty to one. This is nearly ten times the expectancy accord- 
ing to the experimental findings. Otherwise stated, the chances 
of a mulatto child, taken at random from the general mulatto 
population, later displaying a degree of mental excellence repre- 
sented by the ““Who’s Who” is probably one hundred and forty 
times as great as would be the chances of a black child chosen in a 
similar manner from the general black population. On the assump- 
tion that “eminent” men will appear in the two groups in the same 
proportion as do talented men of a lesser rank, the existing ratio 
appears to be nine or ten times the expectancy. 
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The popular assumption of a difference in the mental capacity 


in the races seems to be borne out, in part at least, by the 
results of such psychological and educational studies as have been 
undertaken. But the investigation is still in its initial stage. 
Further refinement in the technique by which the studies are made, 
may show that all modifying cultural elements have not been elimi- 
nated. Further studies may therefore reverse or modify the ten- 
tative conclusions so far reached, or they may verify them, or 
even demonstrate the existence of a wider divergence between the 
races than is now thought to be the case. While the work so far 
done along these experimental lines seems to justifya presumption of 
race difference, the demonstration is not yet complete. The ques- 
tion is still an open one. But, even granting all that the studies 
seem to show, the difference in capacity is not sufficient to account 
for the observed divergence in status and attainments between the 
yellow and the black groups. 

A different explanation would seem to lie with those who. 
approach the problem from the point of view of ethnology and 
folk psychology. Here the weight of authority has, until recently 
at least, been on the side of an unequal native capacity and possi- 
bility of mental development among races. But the consensus 
of scholarly opinion at the present time seems to be to regard the 
backward races, not only as not having been proven to be inferior in 
mental ability, but as being, in so far at least as their inherited 
mental capacity is concerned, substantially equal to the culture 
races. “An impartial investigator,” says Spiller,’ “would be in- 
clined to look upon the various important peoples pf the world 
as, to all intents and purposes, essentially equals in intellect, enter- 
prise, morality, and physique. Boaz, striving to m&nimize the 
significance of racial differences, holds that the differences in 
civilization are essentially a matter of time and are sufficiently 
explained by the laws of chance and the general course of historical 
events. Ratzel$ states that the difference is “purely one of eth- 
nography and civilization” and that “the study of comparative 

1G. Spiller, “The Problem of Race Equality,” Inter-Racial Problems, p. 35- 


2 The Mind of Primitive Man, pp. 6 f. 
3 History of Mankind, I, 18-19. 
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ethnology in recent years has tended to diminish the weight of 
traditionally accepted views of anthropologists as to race dis- 
tinctions.” Thomas? would seem to find the fundamental expla- 
nation of the difference in the mental life of two groups in that the 
«run of attention has been along different lines and to the emergence 
at fortunate intervals of great personalities. “The most signifi- 
cant fact for Aryan development is the emergence among the 
Greeks of a number of eminent men who developed logic, the 
experimental method, and philosophic interest, and fixed in their 
group the. habit of looking behind the incident for the general 
law.” Finot? denies that there are inferior and superior races, 
“but only races and peoples living outside or within the influence 
of culture,” and that the superior culture of the white peoples is the 
effect of circumstances. It would be a simple matter to multiply 
authorities who hold that in inherent capacity there is an essential 
mental equality among races and that whatever differences are 
manifested are explainable solely on the grounds of unequal oppor- 
tunity. 

On the assumption of essential mental equality of races, the 
offspring resulting from their miscegenation would be inferior to 
neither and, if anything, superior to both.4 A difference in cultural 
status would not affect the result, since the culture or its absence 
is incidental and explainable on other than biological grounds. 
Consequently any superiority the mixed breed may display in 
excess of the culturally inferior parent race is, presumably, to be 
accounted for on the assumption that it has enjoyed superior 
opportunity to acquire culture; any inferiority as compared to the 
culturally superior parent group which the mixed-blood group may 
display is tô be explained by the fact that it has had a less favorable 
opportunity for the acquisition of culture. In the American situa- 
tion, therefore, the whites, blacks, and mulattoes are assumed to 
be equal in mental ability and in capacity for civilization. The 


1 W. I. Thomas, Source Book for Social Origins, pp. 169-72. 

a W. I. Thomas, Sex and Society, p. 288. 

3 Jean Finot, Race Prejudice, p. 308. 

4 Superior to either on the assumption that cross-fertilization would give rise to a 
higher degree of variability. 
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inferior culture of the Negroes is assumed to be due to an unfortu- 
nate combination of circumstances not implying any congenital 
inferiority. The superiority of the mulattoes to the blacks is 
assumed to be due to the superior opportunities they have had to 
assimilate the culture of the advanced group and implies no essen-. 
tial mental superiority. It is merely a matter of environment and 
opportunity. 

That the superior status of the mixed-blood group and their 
greater achievements as compared to the full-blood Negroes can 
be adequately and satisfactorily accounted for on the basis of this 
assumption alone is, to say the least, dubious. 

There has beyond doubt been some superior opportunities 
open to the mulattoes in the past that have not been open to the 
bulk of individuals of pure Negro blood. Under the slave régime 
the yellow boys and girls were most frequently selected for house 
and body servants, for coachmen and personal attendants, for 
confidential and responsible positions, for any and every sort of 
employment which required any special exercise of judgment or 
which brought them into any close association with the master 
‘ class. The organic reaction toward men of mixed blood was in 
general less violent than toward the more pronounced Negro type; 
this increased their chances for association with the ruling class. 
Rightly or wrongly, there was the almost universal assumption of 
the mulattoes’ superior mentality; this led to their selection when 
possible for those positions and employments requiring other than 
mechanical labor. In the cities—and it was of course in the cities 
and towns that the large percentage of mulattoes wexe produced— 
they were employed as porters, roustabouts, and in all the various 
lines of menial employment as well as, in larger relatfve numbers 
than in the rural districts, in house and body service. In the cities 
there was more occupational differentiation, and they were more 
in contact with the white race and in contact with more different 
. individuals of that race than was the case in the country districts. 
These superior opportunities for observation and for a form of 
association with white people gave the individuals of a naturally 
imitative race a better opportunity than their agricultural brothers 
enjoyed to take on the superficials of white civilization. The 
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house servants—and the percentage of these was larger in the cities i 
—took on a superficial refinement, impossible for their more iso- 
lated kinsmen. The occupational differentiation in both city and 
country operated to the advantage of the mixed-blood individuals. 
A good many of the mulatto group were given some education and 
property, sometimes because of their relationship to the master’s 
family and sometimes because of the fact that the intimate asso- 
ciation in domestic and personal duties had given rise to genuine 
affection between the master and the intelligent faithful servant. 
The same things which caused many slaves to be given some train- 
ing and property led to the freeing of a goodly number of bondsmen. 
The free Negro class everywhere contained a high percentage of 
mulattoes, and some advantage may reasonably be expected to 
have inhered in this status, though it is by no means clear that such 
was always the case. The whole matter of attitude on the part 
of the white people and its consequent result in greater oppor- 
tunities for lighter work, more association, greater privileges, 
better training, and more freedom operated to the advan- 
tage of the mulattoes prior to the passing of the institution of 
slavery. 

All this may be claimed. At the same time it should be remem- 
bered that this whole matter of the yellow man’s superior oppor- 
tunities can very easily be overdone, and it is not infrequently 
exaggerated to the point of absurdity. Some difference in 
opportunity certainly existed. But not all mulattoes enjoyed 
the superior opportunities, and many black Negroes had, in the 
South at least, surroundings equally advantageous. The house 
servants, the town Negroes, the trusted slaves, the freed blacks, 
were by no means all of mixed blood. There were more free blacks 
than free mulattoes,' and the majority of town negroes were black 


* The Compendium of the Seventh Census of the United States, 1850, p. 83, gives the 
following information: 


Free Negroes 
Slave states 


Bla sea he sek sb eea eae oh wecaelewan els 151,076 

Mulatto iaee eseina aeua e a aF 105,945 
Free states 

BGR ies eiciiacsia tec aiied hates hoe nati’ 124,334 


Mulatto sesinin auanei s cass e bee acess 53,150 
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` rather than yellow.’ The same thing was true of the domestics 
and other trusted servants. The available number of mulattoes 
was not unlimited, and not every white family preferred the yellow 
to the black in confidential relations. Compared to their numeri- 
cal ratio in the race, the mulattoes enjoyed some, perhaps a very 
large, advantage; but an equal and probably far greater number of 
blacks enjoyed similar advantages. The difference in status of the 
yellow and the black man is out of all proportion to the differences 
in the advantages and opportunities which prevailed in the past. 
Moreover, such discrimination as may have formerly operated to 
the disadvantage of the black Negroes has, since the passing of the 
slave order, become a negligible quantity; the black man now has, 
ostensibly at least, essentially the same opportunity as has his lighter- 
colored relative. It is even true that in certain circumstances a 
high color is a greater advantage to a Negro than is an efficient 
mentation. The mentality which controls the operation of Negro, 
as well as of white, institutions does not always abide in conspicu- 
ous places.. A black skin not infrequently receives the credit for 
the product of a white or a yellow man’s brains. Color may be 
a distinct asset toa man. Especially is this true where there is 
no essential correlation between the conspicuous administrative 
position and the operation of the administrative technique. 

. Further, it is not demonstrable that the advance of the 
mulattoes is referable to their superior opportunities, even if it be 
admitted that the opportunities were superior. The training in 
household service under the slave régime often produced a highly 
polished servant, but there is little evidence to bear qut the assump- 
tion that this refinement was anything more than monkey imitation 
of the superficial traits of the race above them. It issnot this class 
which produced the sane leaders of a later period. Freed from the 
tutelage of the white, this trained class took an active and not highly 
creditable part in the political life of the succeeding decade and 
later formed an exploiting class socially above the race. It was 
the industrially trained Negroes who first found their bearings in 
the new life of freedom, and it is their descendants who have made 


* For the urban and rural distribution of the mixed- and pure-blood Negro popu- 
lation in 1860, see the United States Census, 1890, “ Population,” Vol. I, part r, p. ror. 
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a common-sense adjustment to the exigencies of the situation.” 


Real ability is pretty largely independent of the opportunities 

which condition the advance of mediocrity. The opportunities 

of Booker T. Washington were not noticeably superior to those of 

some ten million other Negroes and mulattoes. His advance was 
` not alone due to superior opportunities, 

The superior status of the mulattoes does not appear to be 
explainable on the single assumption of superior opportunity, any 
more than it is explainable on the assumption of the inequality of 
the races to which they trace their origin. Either assumption will 
account for superiority, neither will account for great superiority, 
and a combination of both is inadequate to account for the gulf 
that exists between the yellow and the black. 

It is necessary to look for other factors, independent of, or 
supplementary to, those ordinarily posited to explain the prevailing 
facts. Such a factor—and one of first-rate importance and one 
that seems everywhere to have escaped notice—is not far to seek. 

Aside from any question of inherent equality or inequality, 
which is a subject still awaiting further scientific investigation, 
there has been in the past a biological selection in favor of the 
mulatto group, and, in a somewhat altered form, the same force is 
powerfully operating in favor of the mulatto group today. 

The mixed-blood group was of course in its origin the product 
of extra-matrimonial association between the white men and the 
Negro women. From the Caucasian side the mulattoes’ ancestry 
has not as a rule been of a particularly high order. The great mass 
of the mulattoes must trace their ancestry back to the association 
of their women with the lower classes of the whites. In America 
the Negroes began coming in large numbers just at the time that 
the system of white indentured servitude was at its height, and it 
was in part the association of these people with the Negro slaves 
and the freed Negroes which gave rise to the first mulattoes. 
Among this indentured class there were, of course, great numbers 
of self-respecting persons whose ability and whose moral standards 
were in nowise below those of the more economically prosperous 
classes, but there was also among them a large number of criminals, 

1? Booker T. Washington, “The Story of the Negro,” Outlook, XCIII, 311. 
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paupers, prostitutes, and other individuals of diseased bodies and i 
debased minds—individuals mentally, morally, and physically far 
below the general average of the population of either Europe or 
America. The class, along with those of ability and worth, included 
the riffraff of the English cities. It was these who found congenial 
companions among the slave class.1 Throughout the Colonial” 
period the feeling against the sexual association of the races was 
so strong that such unions were entered into only at the price of 
public punishment and social ostracism.2 There was, of course, 
some concubinage of slave women by white men, and so far as this 
was the case the mulatto offspring was, on the father’s side, from an 
economically superior class. Quite naturally, however, this sort of 
relation between the slave masters and their serving women has 
been grossly exaggerated. The better class of white men do not 
today consort with Negro women, and there is little reputable 
evidence to support the proposition that the custom was ever 
general among the better classes. Concubinage in America found 
its best expression between the free Negro women of mixed blood 
and non-slave-holding men. Most of the association of Negro 
women and white men took place in the cities and towns and, 
while frequently involving the slave master or some male member 
of his household, was most frequently association of a casual sort 
with males of the lower classes. Certainly some mulattoes of to- 
day can trace their ancestry back to men of a superior type. Benja- 
min Franklin seems to have made no secret of his association with 
Negro women. But this, like a good many other similar cases 
cited, shows that superior men sometimes come from the lower 
classes and that the lower classes associated with Negro women, 
but it fails to involve in any way the superior slave-halding class. 
Franklin was certainly not of the aristocracy of his time. On the 
whole, and in spite of well-known exceptions, it must be admitted 
1J. S. Bassett, Slavery and Servitude in the Colony of North Carolina, pp. 22, 80; 
J. R. Brackett, The Negro in Maryland, p. 121; J. C. Ballagh, White Servitude in the 
Colony of Virginia, pp. 72, 73; J. H. Russell, The Free Negro in Virginia, pp. 40, 127,138. 
2 Brackett, The Negro in Maryland, pp. 32-34, 196; Bassett, Slavery and Servitude 
in the Colony of North Carolina, pp. 58-59, 68-69; G. W. Williams, History of the Negro 


Race in America, I, 240; E. R. Turner, The Negro in Pennsylvania, pp. 29-31, 194-955 
196; W. I. McCormac, White Servitude in Maryland, p. 67. 
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that from the Caucasian side the mulattoes’ ancestry has been, if 
not an inferior one, at least not above the average. 

But from the Negro side the mulattoes are descended from the 
best of the race. In this respect America is but a single case of 

„what appears to have been the general rule:* the choicer females 
of a subject race have always been selected as the concubines and 
auxiliary wives of the master race. It is sometimes asserted that 
only the vicious members of the backward race entered into such 
relations, but this is not in accord with the facts. There is no 
question as to the opportunity of white men to intermix with women 
of the lower race. It was not a question of opportunity on the 
part of the white male so much as it was a question of desire. 
Such association was to the Negro woman an honor sought and 
not a relation avoided. The choicest females of the black group 
became the mothers of a race of half-breeds. The female off- 
spring of these mixed unions became chosen in turn to serve the 
pleasure of the superior group. By this process of repeated selec- 
tion of the choicer girls of the black and mulatto groups? to become 
the mothers of a new generation of mixed-blood individuals there 
has been a constant force making for the production of a choicer 
and choicer type of female. So far as a correlation maintains 
between physical perfection and mental superiority and in so far 
as such superiority is a heritable thing, the mulattoes, from one 
side of their ancestry at least, have tended to produce a superior 
type. 

But there is another consideration. The house servants 
throughout the slavery period were a selected class. Appearance 
was one element entering into their choice for that occupation; 
natural intdlligence was another. The females of this class repre- 
sented both physically and mentally the best of the race. It was, 
of course, from the class of house girls both in cities and on the 
plantations that the concubines of white men were mostly selected. 
These girls had the greatest opportunity to meet men outside of 
the immediate family, and they it was who became the mothers 

1 Franz Oppenheimer, The State; Its History and Development Viewed Sociologi- 
cally, pp. 80 ff. 

2 F, L. Olmsted, A Journey in the Seaboard Slave States, pp. 593 fi. 
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of the successive generations of mixed bloods. They were the 
choicer and the more sought-after class. More than any other 
class among the Negroes, unless the free Negroes and mulattoes 
be excepted, the physically and mentally superior house-servant 
girls became the mothers of successive generations of mulattoes. 
Here there is no question of their mental superiority; that was 
one criterion on which their selection for house servants was 
made. 

The mulattoes thus trace their ancestry back to the choicest 
physical and mental type of their race. On the Caucasian side 
the pedigree runs back to a more miscellaneous group, among which 
are men of every class of society and every grade of. intelligence. 
On the whole they represent the middle and social levels. So far 
as the mulatto is the product of the lowest white and the best 
black, he would not, on the assumption of equal race ability, pre- 
sumably stand superior to his racial average. So far as it can be 
shown that he was the product of the middle-class or upper-class 
white men and in so far as the superior social status connotes 
superior mentality, he was the product of the best Negroes and 
an average or superior white and would be by heredity superior 
to the average of the black group. On the whole it would seem 
that the mulattoes, because of this process of sexual selection, are 
somewhat superior to the black Negroes. 

There has been and is, however, a further and much more 
important selective influence at work, tending in a much less 
uncertain way to the production and the perpetuation of an inher- 
ently superior mulatto group. E 

The European peoples and their descendants in every part of 
the world have always assumed the mental superiérity of the 
white race. The superiority of their culture was so palpably 
evident as never to be called into question. That this superior 
culture was not a conclusive demonstration of white superiority 
was a consideration that seldom rose above the threshold of con- 
sciousness. Peoples were. judged by the prevailing state of their 
civilization; the inequality of peoples was assumed on the basis of 
.their unequal advancement. That the white was superior and 
was the proper standard by which all others were to be judged was 
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the undebated and unquestioned presupposition. That the Negro 
slaves were mentally inferior was assumed and unquestioned. 

Consequently from the genesis of the mulatto group in America 
they have been assumed by the whites to be mentally more capable 

„than the extreme Negro type. The assumption of inequality 
between the parent-races ruled any other belief out of considera- 
tion. The white blood was a visible evidence of the mixed-bloods’ 
superiority to the more lowly black; his equally evident relation- 
ship to the lower group was similarly evidence of his inferiority 
to the pure-blood whites. In the thought of the white man he took 
rank from the inception of the group as a mentally, as he obviously 
was physically, intermediate type. 

The Negroes recognized the superiority of their masters and 
attributed that superiority, as did the white man himself, to the 
fact of his race and color. They accepted their inferior status as 
a consequence of their inferiority. No Negro questioned the supe- 
rior ability of the white, and’ probably there is no Negro today who 
does not subconsciously believe the white man superior. Certainly 
the assumption is less questioned among them than among the 
whites. 

The mulattoes, when they appeared upon the scene, simply 
took over the prevailing way of thinking. They accepted the 
white man as superior, recognized the Negro as inferior, and looked 
upon themselves as an intermediate type. The white man treated 
them as inferior; the Negroes treated them as superior. They 
looked up to the white and down on the black. Because of their 
assumed supgriority—or for whatever reason—they were given a 
higher status than that of most of the blacks. The blacks 
recognized “the difference made and accepted the. white man’s 
estimate. They attributed the superior position of the mulattoes 
to the fact of their mixed blood. The mulattoes very soon came to 
enjoy a prestige among the black group because of their relative 
absence of color and because of their assumed or actual superiority. 

As a consequence of this caste feeling, which appeared almost 
as soon as the mulattoes, there has always tended to be, and there 
frequently has been, in fact, a separation between the blacks and 
the mulattoes on the basis of color. The mulattoes have always 
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tended to draw away from the Negroes, to avoid intimate associa- 


tion with them, to form separate societies, and to find their asso- 
ciates among others of their kind and among certain classes of 
whites. It has only been the constant pressure from above that 
has prevented the cleavage between the black and the yellow men, 
from becoming a hard-and-fast color line. The mulattoes tended 
from the first to intermarry. among themselves and so to perpetuate 
their traditional superiority. The sex relations’ between the 
mulattoés and the black Negroes tend to be of the kind that exist 
between the whites and the mulattoes rather than to be an inter- 
marriage relation. The black girl is flattered by attentions from 
the mulatto man, just as the mulatto girl is flattered by the atten- 
tions of the white man. 

The presence of this potential caste just above him has always 
been the envy of the black man. To gain admittance to it has 
always been his hope and his ambition. White is the badge of 
superiority. ‘It was by catering to the blacks’ desire to be like the 
mulatto and the mulattoes’ desire to be like the white, by means 
of bleaching powders and hair-straighteners, that the most widely 
advertised woman of the race is enabled to maintain a villa in 
California and purchase a residence in the most exclusive section 
of Long Island far from contact with less shrewd and more highly 
colored Negroes. The racial uniform is the Negroes’ most heavy 
burden. l 

As a result ọf the social prestige of the mulattoes, the group 
is able to attract to itself every superior man who appears among 
the Negroes. To the extent that a black man is naturally superior, 
to the extent that he distinguishes himself among his fellows, to 
the extent that he advances to a superior or conspituous place 
within the group by virtue of education, the accumulation of prop- 
erty, or what not, just to that extent does he become eligible for 
admission into mulatto society and qualified for marriage into the 
mulatto caste. The desire on the part of the Negroes, owing in 
part to the prestige enjoyed by the mulattoes, results in the con- 
dition of almost every superior man among the black Negroes: 
marrying a mulatto wife. The superior mulatto men rarely ever 
marry into the black group. Of the half-dozen black Negroes of 
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some eminence in America at the present time, no one, so far as 
the facts are known, is married to a black woman. 

A single illustration of the tendency will suffice. The National 
Negro Business League will serve as an example of what is true of 
any group of exceptional men of the race. This group of men is 
doubtless the most representative group of Negroes in America. 
The life membership includes almost every Negro of any special 
importance in any particular line of work; certainly it includes the 
best in every line. Of the two hundred odd life members of the 
League,’ definite facts were ascertained in regard to 143 married 
men. Of these men, 14 are black men of pure or nearly pure 
blood. Twenty are dark mulattoes—that is, men of more Negro 
than Caucasian blood. Forty are men of approximately equal 
parts of Negro and Caucasian intermixture. Forty-two are light- 
skinned mulattoes—that is, men of considerable more Caucasian 
than Negro blood. Twenty-seven are near-white mulattoes; they 
are men whose features show only a trace, and in some cases 
scarcely a trace, of Negro intermixture. If now the wives of these 
men be classified into similar categories, 3 are found to be full-blood 
or nearly full-blood Negresses, 14 are of approximately three- 
fourths Negro blood, 32 are of about equal parts Negro and Cau- 
casian, 54 are of approximately three-fourths white blood, and 
40 show only a trace or even less of Negro blood. It is thus 
seen that there is an appreciably larger percentage of Negro 
blood in this group of successful men than there is in the group 
of women which they have chosen to be the mothers of their 
children. 

Further analysis of the facts shows the tendency of the men to 
select wives of the same ora lighter color. It is quite the exception 
to find a man married to a woman of a color darker than his own. 
Of the exceptions to this rule, two at least are to be accounted for 
by the fact that the woman who is a party to the union is a person 
of wealth or distinction and so was the one able to exercise choice 
in the marriage selection. But the chief exception to the rule is 
in the case of those near-white members of the group who, if they 
are to marry within the race at all, must mate with women of their 

«From the Report of the Fourteenth Annual Convention, 1913. 
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own or a darker color. Thrown into the form of a table (Table I) f 
the facts are strikingly apparent. 
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TABLE I 
Numser and CoLor or Tuem Wives om 
Numser ann Coton or Men 
Black ences Mulattoes te Near-White 

Black; 4's... eve e¥.ees 2 2 3 5 2 
Dark mulattoes, 20..... o 5 5 £ 2 
Mulattoes, 40o.......... I 2 18 Q- to 
Light mulattoes, 42..... . o 3 2 24. 13 
Near-white, 27......... o 2 4 8 13 

Totals, 143.......: 3 | I4 | 32 54 | 40 





Of the 14 men of pure or nearly pure Negro blood, 2 are married 
to women of approximately full blood; 2 of them are married to 
dark-skinned mulattoes—that is, to women of approximately three- 
fourths Negro blood; 3 are married to women of approximately equal 
parts of Negro and Caucasian blood; 5 are married to light-colored 
mulatto women—that is, quadroons or octoroons; 2 are married 
to near-white women. The 14 women on the average contain 
appreciably more Caucasian than Negro blood. In 12 of the 14 
cases the children of these exceptional men are mulattoes; in only 
2 of the 14 cases will any of the native superiority of their black 
father which they may show or transmit be an asset to the black 
as distinct from ‘the mulatto group. 

In the whole list the men are in 59 cases married to women 
lighter in color than themselves; in 62 cases the color of the hus- 
band and the wife is approximately the same, while in énly 22 cases 
is the wife darker than the husband. In r21 of theer43 cases, 

. therefore, the children resulting from the union will be of the same 
or a lighter color" than the father, and in only 22 cases will the 
offspring be of a darker hue. Moreover, as has already been pointed 
out, in several of the latter cases the men are themselves prac- 
tically white and their wives only a shade darker. In any case 
their children belong to.a light-mulatto or near-white group. It is 


1 Some allowance must also be made for some non-predictable variability in the 
offspring of hybrid parents. 
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thus apparent that in this group of successful and talented men 


there is a sexual selection against the black and in favor of the 
lighter-colored type. 

As a result of this marriage selection, whatever talent there is 

„among the mulattoes remains among the mulattoes; whatever 
talent there is among the black group marries into the mulatto 
caste. In either event the talent of the whole race finds its way 
into the mulatto group. The descendants of these talented men 
are mulattoes, and whatever of the father’s superior mentality 
and energy they may show or carry becomes an asset to the mulatto 
group, and the full-blood group is correspondingly impoverished. 
The mulatto caste loses none of its native worth and is constantly 
reinforced by the addition to it of the best of the variant types 
which appear among the numerically larger group. 

When this fact of marriage selection is recognized, it becomes 
possible to account for the demonstrated superiority of the mulatto 
group without assuming anything in regard to the inherent inferi- 
ority of the black race and without exaggerating the opportunities 
which the mixed-bloods have had to assimilate the culture of the 
white group. It is not necessary to show biological difference in 
the mental capacity of the parent-races in order to account for a 
biological superiority in the mixed-blood group. The selective 
influence operating through the channels of conventional marriage 
would, in the course of a few generations, undoubtedly produce a 
somewhat superior group. The difference in capacity of mulattoes 
and full-blood Negroes observed by several investigators and sus- 
pected by others may very well trace its origin to the operation of 
this selective factor rather than to an unequal capacity of the 
parent-race8. If further investigation bears out the hypothesis 
of race inequality, this selective factor will account, in part at least, 
for the fact that the mixed-blood is not a median group, but in 
status and in ability to produce superior individuals stands nearer 
to the Caucasian than to the Negro parent. 

But the validity of the present position is in no way dependent 
upon the hypothesis of race difference. It rather reinforces the 
position of those who, while maintaining essential race equality, 
have not been able to account satisfactorily for the superiority of 
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the mulattoes without placing an undue emphasis on the better 
opportunity they. have had to assimilate the culture of the white 
group. The white man’s assumption of the mixed-bloods’ superior 
capability, entirely aside from any question as to the accuracy of 
the assumption, created in the Negro race the tradition of mulatto , 
superiority. It laid the basis for a class separation on the basis of 
skin coloration and for the social prestige of the mixed-blood group. 
The social superiority of the mulattoes in the presence of their 
inability to form a closed caste has operated, through the influence 
of marriage selection, to bring into the group the favorable variant 
types produced by the entire race. The effect, on the whole and 
through the course of generations, has been to build up on the basis 
of the cultural class divergence a group that is not only culturally 
and traditionally superior, but one whose ancestry contains practi- 
cally every superior man the race in America has produced and 
which is, in consequence, a group of greater inherent possibility 
than is the branch of the race from which the favorable variant 
types have been successively abstracted. Even on the assumption 
of essential equality of the black as compared to the white race 
this sex selection on the basis of class separation and traditional su- 
periority must be taken into account in explaining the superior 
status of the mulatto group and in accounting for the greater num- 
ber of superior individuals produced by the mixed-blood division of 
the race. 

In this marriage selection there is a factor which, taken in con- 
nection with either of the conventional explanations of race dif- 
ferences or independent of either one or both of them, is operating 
to produce a superior racial group. In the American mulatto the 
evolution of a superior race may be seen in process. @ 


SOCIOLOGY AND PSYCHO-ANALYTIC PSYCHOLOGY 
AN INTERPRETATION OF THE FREUDIAN HYPOTHESIS 


ERNEST R. GROVES 
New Hampshire College 


“When the twenty years just past come to be looked upon from 
the distant future, it is probable that their chief claim to interest will 
be that they saw the birth of the science of abnormal psychology.” 
These are the words of Trotter, an English psychologist, in his 
recent book, Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War. They recall 
the prophecy made a few years earlier by Bergson: 

To explore the most sacred depths of the unconscious, to labor in what I 
have just called the subsoil of consciousness, that will be the principal task of 
psychology in the century which is opening. I do not doubt that wonderful 
discoveries await it there, as important perhaps as have been in the preceding 
centuries the discoveries of the physical and natural sciences," 


At present the sociologist who makes an excursion into the terri- 
tory of psychology and happens to find himself among the students 
of the abnormal mind senses the presence of vitality which promises 
scientific advance of serious import. Even such a visit reveals 
the central position in the new conquest that Freud and his fol- 
lowers occupy. The situation is well described by Trotter in 
these words: i 


The most remarkable attack upon the problems of psychology which has 
been made frop the purely human standpoint is that in which the rich genius 
of Sigmund Freud was and still is the pioneer. The school which his work has 
founded was*concerned at first wholly with the study of abnormal mental 
states, and came into notice as a branch of medicine finding the verification 
of its principles in the success it laid claim to in the treatment of certain mental 
diseases. It now regards itself as possessing a body of doctrine of general 
applicability to mental phenomena, normal or abnormal. These principles 
are the product of laborious and minute inquiries into the working of the mind, 
rendered possible by the use of a characteristic method known as psycho- 
analysis.? 


1“The Birth of the Dream,” Independent, October 30, 1913. 
2 Trotter, Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War, pp. 70-71. 
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Until recently it was generally thought that a great gulf sepa- 
rated abnormal and normal mental experiences and that, therefore, 
there was little relation between those who suffered from mental 
maladies and those who did not. As a result of its investigations 
abnormal psychology has made this idea untenable. The insane 
reveal, intensify, and exaggerate tendencies that are commonly 
found in normal individuals. The work of Freud has had much to 
do with bringing about this radical change of viewpoint. This 
fact has been justly expressed by a disciple of Freud’s in these 
words: 


It was while tracing back the abnormal to the normal state that Pro- 
fessor Freud found how faint the’-line of demarcation was between the 
normal and the neurotic person, and that the psycho-pathologic mechanisms 
so glaringly observed in the psychoneuroses and psychoses could usually be 
demonstrated in a lesser degree in normal persons. 


The significance of the work of Freud in demonstrating that normal 
mind states are revealed through abnormal experiences has been 
avowed by students who assume a critical attitude toward the 
Freudian movement as well as by the enthusiastic followers of 
Freud. Here is the statement of an author who attempts to 
review judiciously the value of the Freudian contribution: 


Among the greatest contributions of the Freudian school we must appreci- 
ate that Freud has made popular a new psychology, a humanistic, living 
psychology, which unearths for us the structure, constitution, and mechanisms 
of the mind of man, based on his feelings, his yearnings, his cravings, his antici- 
pations, his successes, his failures, his realizations.? 


The Freudian interpretations are not confined to medical prob- 
lems; they cover the field of human experience. This buman-wide 
application of Freudian principles is made possible by the premise 
of the Freudian school that the revelations of purposes and impulses 
gathered by the alienist in his practice have fundamental value in 
disclosing the working of the mind, whether expressed in normal 
or morbid forms. This conception of the relation of normal and 


1 Brill, Introduction to Freud’s Psychopathology of Everyday Life, p. v. 
a Solomon, ‘Plea for Broader Standpoint in Psycho-analysis,” Psycho-cnalytic Re- 
view, II, 57. 
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abnormal mental experiences is the basis of the aggressive attempt 


of the Freudian school to bring under its system all kinds of behavior 
that exhibit the motives of men and women; and no one is pre- 
pared to appreciate Freudianism who thinks of it as merely having 
„to do with neurotic experiences. The school lays claim to the 
entire territory of psychological interpretation. It studies dreams, 
folklore, fairy tales, religious experiences, art, wit, primitive cus- 
toms, the biographies of famous men, the accidents of everyday 
life, just as it does the neurosis.” It is interested in every form of 
human mental experience. The Freudian position has been very 
concisely ‘stated by Pfister in the following words: 


Freud recognized ever more clearly that the processes which produced 
nervous disturbances are also of highest influence on the mental life of normal 
individuals, and can be equally well studied in them. Without being unfaith- 
ful to the medical interest, the Vienna neurologist developed a new kind of 
psychology which penetrated to the unconscious causes of mental performances.? 


Sociology is certainly destined to obtain material of value from 
this extension of the area of psychic significance whether Freud’s 
theories are supported by future science or not. The restricted 
territory that formerly satisfied the psychologist has hampered the 
progress of sociological science. By assuming that all mental 
experiences illustrate mental laws and deserve scientific interpre- 
tation the Freudians have staked a claim that future psychology 
will surely attempt to develop. Psychology has been forced out of 
its comfortable little niche and must assume in the open field of 
science the more heroic task of handling all mental phenomena. 
To give Fread his rightful share of credit for this more ambitious 
program it is not by any means necessary to deny the influence that 
other workers have contributed. Sociology itself, especially in the 
field of social psychology, has tended to extend the area of experi- 
ence that the psychologist has been called upon to investigate. It 
is certainly unfair, however, to refuse to recognize, because of hos- 
tility to Freud’s conclusion, how largely his work has increased 
the ambition of the mental science. 


1 Groves, “Freud and Sociology,” Psycho-analytic Review, III, 241-53. 
2The Psycho-analytic Method (Payne trans.), p. 8. 
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Freud has not been content merely to enlarge the boundaries of 
psychology; he also claims to have given the science a new instru- 
ment. A more vigorous statement of this claim can hardly be 
found than Professor Holt’s affirmation: 

Now Freud’s contribution to science is notable, and in my opinion epoch-e 
making, for a reason which has hardly ever been mentioned. And this reason 
is that he has given to the science of mind a “causal category”; or, to put it 
less academically, he has given us a key to the explanation of mind. It is the 
first key which psychology has ever had which fitted, and, moreover, I believe 
it is the only one that psychology will ever need. Although of course these 
two statements would be savagely disputed by the comfortably established 
professors of an earlier school, who are a bit mystified by Freud and suffer 
from the uncomfortable apprehension that he is doing something to them— 
they know not quite what. And in fact he is, for he is making them look hope- 
lessly incompetent. This key to the mind, which Freud calls the “wish,” 
is the subject of the present volume. 


. Followers of the Freudian school believe that they have discovered 
causal relations within the realm of mind experience, and that to 
some degree they have formulated the laws that govern these rela- 
tions. This is, indeed, the most significant element in the Freudian 
contribution for sociology, and, if it can be satisfactorily established, 
it will as certainly influence sociology as it has psychology. The 
alliance between the two sciences is of course very vital, and so 
great a change in the viewpoint of one must certainly modify the 
other. 

Sociology surely has suffered from the meager resources that 
have been brought together by its allied science working on the 
basis of philosophic parallelism. With the line of causation 
maintained only through the realm of the brain, tht assumption 
of parallelism between the brain and mind has forcedepsychology 
to be content with description within its own field while leaning 
upon its sister-science, neurology, for the support necessary to pro- 
vide its scientific basis. This situation Freudian thought promises 
to remove, and there can be no doubt of the advantage that a 
causal science of mental experience will be to sociology. 

One of our leading American students has pointed out that 
already as a result of Freud’s work an attempt has been made to 


1 Freudian Wish, Preface, pp. vi-vii. 
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bring together those who look at mental disease from the brain side 
and those who regard it from the mind viewpoint. In regard to 
Adler’s original contribution this comment is made: 


The distinctive feature of Adler’s approach to the problem of the neurotic 
character traits is that it approaches from the organic rather than from the 
Functional side and in this way, I think, affords a valuable viewpoint because 
it tends to bring together the organicist and the functionalist, who have been 
too long separated by the misconception of irreconcilable differences between 
mind and body. 


However strongly the orthodox psychologist may dissent from 
this theory that assumes a more intimate relation between mind 
and body, the conception should at least not startle the sociologist, 
for Lester Ward some years ago blamed the theory of a separated 
mind and brain for the lack of progress in the science of psychology. 
In The Psychic Factors of Civilization Ward wrote: 


I think that the habit of imagining an impassable gulf between body and 
mind has arisen from the time-honored belief in the ontological nature of 
the mind. If it should ever be possible to escape from that preconception and 
view mind simply in the light of a property, the mystery would forthwith 
vanish. It may be truly said that any property involves mystery. Why the 
peculiar molecular constitution and arrangement of glycerine should render 
that substance sweet, or of quinine should render that bitter is as mysterious 
as that the molecular constitution and arrangement of protoplasm should im- 
part to that substance vital properties, or as that the organization of the brain 
should give it the capacity to know. Yet no one descants on the wonderful 
pre-established harmony which makes salt saline and potash alkaline. These 
are simply the known properties of these substances, believed by chemists to 
be due to their chemical constitution, although they could never have been 
inferred or predicted from a knowledge of that constitution. Viewed in this 
light, mind inegeneral, and thought in particular, are rescued from the 
dominion of magic under which the very latest works still persist in holding 
them, and are ‘placed in the same scientific position that is conceded to all other 
phenomena that it is proposed to investigate. If I were asked to specify the 
most serious obstacle which now stands in the way of psychologic progress I 
should not hesitate to name as such this lingering notion of the necessary 
entity of mind? 


The Freudians are busy at every point of human experience 
trying to establish a causal understanding of human conduct. 


t White’s Introduction to Adler’s The Neurotic Constitution, pp. xix-xx. 
2 Ward, The Psychic Factors of Civilization, pp. 225-26. 
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‘Perhaps in no work is this ambitious program more clearly expressed 

than in Freud’s Psychopathology of Everyday Life, and especially in 
the chapter entitled “Determinism, Chance and Superstitious 
Beliefs.” Even superstitions are made to yield their revelations 
of human motives. For example, who that has observed closely 
the thinking and acting of men will deny the significance of the 
following observation: 


Whoever has had the opportunity of studying the concealed psychic 
feelings of persons by means of psycho-analysis can also tell something new 
concerning the quality of unconscious motives which express themselves in 
superstition. Nervous persons afflicted with compulsive thinking and com- 
pulsive states, who are often very intelligent, show very plainly that super- 
stition originates from repressed hostile and cruel impulses. The greater 
part of superstition signifies fear of impending evil, and he who has frequently 
wished evil to others, but because of a good bringing-up has repressed the same 
into the unconscious, will be particularly apt to expect punishment for such 
unconscious evil in the form of a misfortune threatening him from without. 


Readers of Freudian literature appreciate that such a principle 
as this, for example, is built upon a mass of concrete material 
gathered by the alienist, which to many at least is convincing. 
Fortunately one is free to test his own mistakes and failures of 
memory and to judge for himself how often they express purposes 
that have been pushed out of consciousness. However fantastic 
the material gathered by Freud may appear to the reader, he 
will admit, nevertheless, that, if such governing motives as Freud 
maintains can be proven, new light will be thrown upon human 
actions, and man’s conduct will be better understood by the 
sociologist than at present. ` 

It is Freud’s theory of the sublimation of instinc{s that most 
interests the sociologist. Under the influence of social control the 
impulses born of primitive instincts are inhibited and the energy 
which is restrained from its normal expression is expended in substi- 
tuted activities. An instinct which has been inhibited from acting 
directly as a result of the social pressure of modern culture attempts 
to find an indirect expression and when successful in discovering 
an outlet in harmony with the demands of social pinion is said to 


t Freud, Psychopathology of Everyday Life, p. 311. 
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be sublimated. Human society is made possible by this sublimd- 
tion, and each person who becomes a member of the social group 
has to pass through the experiences of conflict between inner instinc- 
tive impulses clamoring for gratification and the pressure from the 
outward social environment which demands from the individual 
what seems to be best for the group as a whole. 

Of course the conflict is most significant during the years of 
childhood before an established system of adjustment between inner 
impulses and outer control has been obtained. The deeper sig- 
nificance of this period is in the fact that the unhappy failures of 
adjustment at this time, largely because of unfortunate education, 
remain in the life, and, acting later as a part of the experience which 
Freud calls the unconscious, intrude into adult purposes and plague 
the individual by introducing motives alien to the general attitude 
of the person that are expressed in conflicts ranging from discordant 
cravings to full-fledged neuroses. These conflicts under the skill 
of the psycho-analyst dissolve into the historic, simple elements 
which originated in early childhood, although, perhaps, attracting 
similar material from time to time in later years,’ and in the process 
of analysis the individual obtains a new opportunity to make 
the necessary adjustment between instinctive impulses and social 
control, and the alienist adds to the information that is constructing 
a causal explanation of human conduct. 

Criticism is made of Freud because he makes so much of the 
sex instinct. The first answer to this charge is the obvious fact 
that both psychology and sociology have made too little of this 
fundamental instinct. The criticism is especially deserved by the 
mental scierrce and is partly due to the attempt in the past to study 
mind as sqmething belonging to an individual apart from society 
rather than as an experience functioning in an environment per- 
meated with social interests. Social psychology can never ignore 
the sex instinct. Thomas has given just emphasis to this fact: 

This sex-susceptibility, which was originally developed as an accessory of 
reproduction and had no social meaning whatever, has thus, in the struggle of 


society to obtain a hold on the individual, become a social factor of great 
importance, and together with another product of sexual life—the love of 


Putnam, Human Motives, pp. 83-85. 
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Offspring—it is, I’ suspect, the most immediate source of our sympathetic 
attitudes in general, and an important force in the development of the ideal, 
moral, and aesthetic sides of life.* 


` The reader of Freud, however, must remember that the word 
“sexual” is used in Freudian literature with a wider meaning than 
is signified by popular usage? and also that Freud’s theory with 
reference to sex has been somewhat modified as a result of added 
investigation. Freud himself has best given the definition, of sex 
as it is usually employed in recent Freudian writings: 

It cannot have remained unperceived by the physician that psycho-analysis 
is accustomed to-suffer the reproach that it extends the term sexual far beyond 
the customary extent. The complaint is just; whether it may be applied as 
reproach may not be discussed here. The term sexual includes far more in 
psycho-analysis; it goes both below and above the popular sense. This 
extension is justified genetically; we reckon to the “sexual life” also all play 
of tender emotions, which have sprung from the source of primitive sexual 
impulses, both when these impulses experience an inhibition of their original 
sexual goal or have exchanged this goal for another one, no longer sexual. 
We speak, therefore, preferably, of psycho-sexuality, putting emphasis on the 
fact that one should not overlook nor undervalue the mental factor of the 
sexual life. We use the word sexuality in the same comprehensive sense as the 
German language does the word “love.’’3 


The student of primitive psychology is necessarily sympathetic 
with reference to the Freudian effort to study primitive experience, 
myths, and fairy tales for the purpose of obtaining information in 
regard to human conduct. The Freudian has, indeed, undertaken 
the task seriously, and it is certain that he has accumulated a mass 
of material supposed to throw light upon human motives which the 
sociologist can ill afford to neglect. The basis of, the serious 
attention given myths and folk-customs is the belief that through 
such constructions attitudes of mind are expressed which are also 
found in the modern individual. This belief has been clearly 
expressed by Freud respecting mythology: 


As a matter of fact, I believe that a large portion of the mythological con- 
ception of the world which reaches far into the most modern religions is nothing 


t Thomas, Sex and Society, pp. 119 and 120. 
2 Groves, Moral Sanitation, pp. 19~20. 
3 Pfister, op. cit., quoting Freud, p. 63. 
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but psychology projected into the outer world. The dim perception (the endo- 
psychic perception, as it were) of psychic factors and relations of the uncon- 
scious was taken as a model in the construction of a transcendental reality, 
which is destined to be changed again by science into psychology of the uncon- 
scious. 


The student of savage life will find Freud’s treatment of the taboo 
exceedingly interesting and suggestive? The author’s thesis is 
that the “taboos, like the neuroses, have their origin in and repre- 
sent the end-result of contrary emotional excitations.” Freud’s 
study of the taboo is a good example of the serious interest he takes 
in the customs and ideas of simple society. 

Freud comes into closest contact with the science of sociology 
in his statement that there are two working principles of the human 
mind, one the principle of pain-pleasure and the other that of reality. 
He believes that the pain-pleasure principle has control of the 
unconscious processes and reveals itself by the fact that the uncon- 
scious, as it comes under investigation, is ever disclosing a tendency 
to wish-fulfilment. Especially is this domination of the wish- 
motive clearly seen in the dream, and for this reason the dream 
requires careful study if the pleasure-purposes of the patient’s 
unconscious life are to be brought out into the open. It is signifi- 
cant that this unconscious element represents the desire to cling 
to the past and the resistance that our effort to move forward neces- 
sarily meets with because of our instinctive fondness for earlier 
experiences. The wish represents the recoil from the destiny that 
forbids the adult’s clinging to infantile methods of satisfaction. 

Our childhood mental processes aim to get immediate relief from 
pain, to obtaift pleasure immediately, or to prevent the disappear- 
ance of some pleasurable experience. The mind activity of the 
child has to do, therefore, with pleasure-pain interests, and these 
interests also are valued within the narrow limits of the immediate 
present. The primitive mind, like that of the child’s, illustrates 
the limitations imposed by the pain-pleasure tendencies. 

Civilization, on the other hand, is developed by an increasing 
manifestation of the contrary mental attitude, the principle of 


t Freud, Psychopathology of Everyday Life (Brill trans.), p. 309. 
2 Imago, Vol. I, Nos. 3 and 4. 
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reality. This reality principle does not confine itself to the illusive 
pleasures of the moment, because the accumulated impressions of 
actual experience have taught the individual the need of a wider 
outlook. The reality principle demands that the significance of 
the duration of time be taken into account. This provides oppor- 
tunity to learn from the past and to look forward to future conse- 
quences. It gives a basis for the recognition of the law of causation 
and forces the individual to take heed to the reactions of the social 
group with respect to what he does. The reality principle attempts, 
therefore, to adjust the individual to his real environment, physical 
and social. ; 

This reality principle never obtains complete sway even in the 
most cultured life. The pain-pleasure motives are ever intruding, 
causing conflict and delaying progress. The conflict may be so 
serious and the adjustment so painfully imperfect as to force a 
neurosis which will once again, as in early childhood, enthrone the 
pain-pleasure principle. It is in science that we find the highest 
expression of the reality principle, for the encroachment of pain- 
pleasure motives is forbidden. 

Because of this independence from the coercion of pleasure 
-modern science provides the means of man’s increasing control 
over his environment and makes possible his progress. The 
wish is pushed aside and the fact is invited to the front. 

Freud’s theory of progress allows no misunderstanding. It 
maintains that human advancement comes from the work of those 
who, laying aside childish cravings, master the real world by 
investigations that recognize no desires that would distort the fact 
for the advantage of a wish, conscious or unconscious. The onward 
movement of such mental processes will appear cruel fo many in its 
disregard of the immediate demands of human wants, but in the 
end, both for the individual and for society, it will prove the wiser 
way of meeting the obligations of life. The hostility of the mass 
to the sovereignty of unbiased science will retard progress, and those 
who with courage throw aside human prejudices in order to know 
the real world must alone assume the heroic task of furthering 
human advancement. 


s 


THE HORRORS OF RESPECTABILITY 


° EDWARD CARY HAYES 
University of Illinois 


Why is it that “respectability” excites the rage of such writers 
as Bernard Shaw? Can anything be more respectable than respec- 
tability? Can anything be more contemptible? these writers 
retort. The question and the answer issue from points of view so 
diverse as to be mutually almost incomprehensible. 

Yet those who question thus and those who reply have certain 
ground in common. Both look with respect upon gratitude, gen- 
erosity, helpfulness, fidelity, and competent pursuit of worthy 
aims; and both look with abhorrence upon ingratitude, meanness, 
cruelty, falseness, and purposeless drifting, when these are clearly 
recognized for what they are. In so far as there is a difference in 
appreciation of these respectable virtues and in contempt for 
these sins between the two classes, those who decry burgeoise respec- 
tability have the greater moral earnestness and evince the more 
compelling moral enthusiasms and detestations. Those who defend 
respectability often speak with cynical skepticism of any ideal 
aims and of the possibility of any devotion stronger than selfishness, 
while it is those with most respect for what is most respectable in 
man who decry respectability. 

Conventional respectability is mere Sabu, and mere con- 
formity is not “respectable, but contemptible. To be a mere con- 
formist to the prevalent standards of the moment is to despair 
of all the unfulfilled possibilities or to be a traitor to them, or at 
best to be carelessly oblivious to them. Nonconformity may be 
reckless, ignorant, and selfish. Conformity usually is all three. 
It is reckless of the woe of the world, which it cares not to abate; 
it is ignorant of the signs of the times, of the promises implied in 
past changes, and of the proffers of sciences as yet largely unap- 
plied; it is selfish in its disregard of posterity and of all social classes 
except those which profit most from the existing status. No life 
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is truly respectable that has not in its habits of thought a poten- 
tial element of fellowship with the prophets and the martyrs. 

That contemptible respectability which is mere conformity is 
difficult to escape. Success, in its usual forms, is another name 
for conformity. Even the “original”? man succeeds by inventing 
a new way of getting what people want to get or a new justifica- 
tion for thinking what people want to think. Success is a matter 
of supply and demand, and demand is the desire of those who can 
reward or punish. It is profitable, not only to do what the influ- 
ential want us to do, but also to think what they want us to think 
and to entertain the sentiments which they approve. They enter 
into our inner life with their subtlest deterrents and inducements. 
Even when we reflect in solitude, our interest unconsciously biases us 
in favor of conformity. To resist this bias requires a sturdy spirit 
with an element of heroism like that of Carlyle, who could differ 
with the mother whom he loved above all human creatures, suffer 
his genius to smolder in obscurity, and prefer to go, if need be, to 
the pit of perdition with open eyes of unflinching intellectual hon- 
esty rather than go to paradise blindfolded by comfortable self- 
deception. 

Self-deception is unconscious, otherwise it would be no decep- 
tion. One needs only to suffer his mind to drift where interest 
turns the helm to deviate to the opposite point of the compass 
from that where the star of truth is shining. To shift the figure: 
when interest puts us in blinders, we do not have to close our eyes 
to be deceived, for all that our blinders let us clearly see justifies 
the mind in its erroneous beliefs. ` 

It is not interest alone that renders it difficult to escape from 
mere conformity. It is also the weight of social prestige. If 
conformity were no more advantageous than nonconformity, still 
we should conform. The status quo rests on us like a superin- 
cumbent mountain. The influences which press on us from infancy 
make one a Democrat and another a Republican, one a Catholic 
and another a Protestant. Mentally we are part and parcel of 
the social classes to which we belong, unless by a determined reso- 
lution we have declared our independence. And if with refer- 
ence to certain questions the advocates of change do make their 
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voices heard above the steady bourdon of conformity, it makes 
comparatively little difference what arguments they present unless 
they win some advocates who have the prestige of “respectability.” 
Nowadays almost everyone believes in biological evolution, what- 
ever he may think of the comparatively infant processes of social 


evolution. But among this “almost everyone” how many have 


adopted their belief in evolution as a result of an appreciative 
consideration of the facts and arguments adduced by Darwin and 
his followers? If, now and then, a new belief grows to preva- 
lence, it is but little because the reasons for it appeal to the intelli- 
gence of ordinary men, and chiefly because here and there those 
reasons win the assent of a person who enjoys prestige, and, there- 
fore, ordinary men believe because the man of prestige believed, 
as we believe in evolution because our ministers have given us 
permission, our teachers have indorsed the theory, and, at length, 
“everybody” accepts it. It has become respectable. Thus pres- 
tige unites with interest in determining belief, and the two embed 
us in “respectable” conformity. 

In social and economic matters, however, interest occasionally 
sides with innovation. Those who have no hope of ordinary, 
conventional, “respectable” success, and upon whom the existing 
status presses cruelly, may cry aloud for change. The innova- 
tion which is thus advocated by the less “respectable” classes 
may be either that which is blindly desired in the hope that any 
change may benefit those on whom the existing order lays such 
cruel handicaps, or it may be the wisest measure which experience 
and investigation justify as promising relief and benefit; in either 
case it will usually be opposed by prestige and by the interest of 
the well-situated classes. It is thus that the abolition of slavery 
and of child labor in mines and factories was once passionately 
resisted. Even the most recent step in the mitigation of the evil 
of child labor encountered resistance from respectable people. It is 
almost always “respectable” to stand pat, and it is usually of 
doubtful respectability to advocate social change. In spite of all 
the social changes of the past, some of which were once more 
incredible than any of the proposals that now are advocated by 
any party of reform, it is still easy to argue that what has not been, 
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cannot be. It is both easy and cheap to camp in the actual and 
laugh at those who set forth upon the path of hope. And among 
those who thus camp and scoff are sure to be most of those who 
profit by the status quo, most of the well-fixed who desire all things 
to stay fixed, most of the rich, most of those who own and control 
the more “respectable” dailies, most of those who set the fashion 
in opinions, most of those who have prestige and whose favor 
conditions ‘‘success.” 

Change is not desirable for its own sake. The heritage of the 
past is infinitely precious. Some things appear to be settled 
once for all, or a thousand times for all.. Yet change is indispen- 
sable if there is to be progress. In the most “respectable” quar- 
ters, not only is it bad form to advocate specific changes, it often 
is bad form even to hope for progress. But to be laughed out of 
that hope would be craven and contemptible. Prestige and inter- 
est, like gravitation, weigh down the limbs of endeavor. But the 
past and the present are full of prophetic promise as well as of 
warning. And men will cease to be men when they are so intimi- 
dated by prestige and so bribed or drugged by interest that they 
‘will not lift a hand for faith and hope and love—faith in humanity 
which has martyrs and mothers as well as tyrants and sycophants, 


hope for humanity which has a future far longer than its past and. 


full of ever-accelerating movement, Jove of humanity which suffers 
needless woes and is rich with possibilities as yet unfulfilled. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


CLARK COLLEGE 


Dr. Franklin H. Giddings, professor of sociology and history of 
civilization at Columbia University, delivered on May 1 the first of the 
annual lectures established by an alumni fund in memory of Carroll D. 
Wright, the first president of Clark College. The subject of the address 
was, “Americanism in War and Peace.” 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


Dr. F. D. Watson will give a lecture course in sociology next year 
in the New Moses Brown Graduate School. The graduate school is 
the result of a gift of $400,000 of the late T. Wistar Brown, for fifty 
years a member of the board of managers and for twenty-five years 
president of that board. Its purpose is to furnish graduate instruction 
in history, sociology, philosophy, and biblical literature without ref- 
erence to any particular profession. 


Tse COLLEGE oF THE City or NEw YORK 


Professor Maurice has been elected an associate of the Institut 
International de Sociologie at Paris. 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


Professor Gecil C. North has been appointed to represent the Ameri- 
can Playgroynd Association for the Training-Camp Commission in the 
organization of communities to meet the social problems incident to the 
location of camps in their vicinity. 


SMITH COLLEGE 


Dr. F. Stuart Chapin, associate professor of economics and sociology 
in Smith College, was placed on the Mary Huggins Gamble Foundation 
in Economics and Sociology at a recent meeting of the trustees of Smith 
College. Mr. Chapin will give a course in “The Principles of Sociology” 
at the summer school of Ohio State University this year. 


rar 
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UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


Professor Robert E. Park gave a series of lectures at Howard Uni- 
versity during April. 

Mr. Dwight Sanderson accepted the position of assistant secretary 
of the New York State Food Supply Commission. 

Mr. Arthur W. Dunn, specialist in civic education of the United 
States Bureau of Education, is offering two courses in the summer 
quarter at the University of Chicago, dealing with the teaching of com- 
munity civics and of the social sciences of the high school. _ 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Mr. C. C. Janzen, of the University of Chicago, has been appointed 
to a position in the Extension Division in charge of welfare work in 
western Colorado. 


Pa 


‘ University oF Iowa 


Dr. Lorin Stuckey, professor of sociology and economics at the Uni- 
sity of Iowa, has resigned to accept the presidency of Sayre College at 
Lexington, Kentucky. 

Twenty-five thousand dollars annually has been appropriated by the 
legislature of Iowa to finance child-welfare research at the state uni- 
versity, work to begin July 1. This fund came to the university as the 
result of a demand made by club women of the state for more work for 
child betterment. In their campaign they profited by the excellent 
advice of Dean C. E. Seashore, head of the university’s department of 
psychology. The work to be done here will be unique in that it will be 
the first important undertaking, in any way other than by education, of 
a state to finance without restriction scientific effort toward betterment 
of the condition of the normal child. Millions of dollars have been spent 
by the state for defectives, but heretofore practically nothing for the 
child who is well. 


UNIVERSITY oF MISSOURI 


Assistant Professor L. L. Bernard has resigned to accept a position 
as associate professor of sociology in the University of Minnesota. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


Professor George E. Howard is special lecturer in sociology at the 
University of Chicago for the first term of the summer quarter. Heis. 
offering two courses for graduate students on the subjects, “The Family, 
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Marriage, and Related Problems,” and “Problems in Social Psychology 
and Ethics.” 

Professor Hutton Webster has published another volume entitled 
Early European History in hbis series of historical texts. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Dr. I. M. Rubinow delivered a course of lectures on social insurance 
in the summer school during the week beginning July 9, 1917. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


Dr. E. K. Eyerly has resigned his position as vice-president, dean of 
the College of Arts and Sciences, and professor of economics, in order 
to devote his full time to research in the study of economic and social 
rural problems. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Assistant Professor William Kiekhofer is offering two courses in 
sociology in the summer school of the University of California. 


UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


Professor Grace Raymond, of the department of sociology, has been 
authorized by Judge V. T. Tidball, of the District Court of the state, to 
act as director of classes for the training of aliens in the duties of citizen- 
ship. The course, given in co-operation with immigration officials, may 
be completed in ten weeks, and at the end of that time a certificate is 
conferred which is accepted by the court without further examination 
of the candidate. 


ConVENTIONS TO BE HELD 


America Sociological Society. Philadelphia. December 26, 27, 28. 
The generdl topic of the papers will be “Social Control.” Secretary, 
Scott E. W. Bedford, 5800 Ellis Avenue, Chicago. 

National Housing Association. Chicago. October 15-17, 1917. 
Headquarters, Hotel La Salle. Secretary, Lawrence Veiller, 105 East 
Twenty-second Street, New York City. 

Recreation Congress of the Playground and Recreation Association 
of America. Milwaukee, Wisconsin. November. 20-23. Secretary, 
H. S. Braucher, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Southern Sociological Congress. Blue Ridge, North Carolina. 
July 30 to August 3. Secretary, J. E. McCulloch, 508 McLachen Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 


REVIEWS 


The Psychology of the Great War. By Gustave Le Bon. New ° 
York: Macmillan, 1916. Pp. 480. $3.00. 


In this volume, to be followed by another on the political, psycho- 
logical, and social consequences of the war (p. 463), an attempt is made 
to get at the psychological factors which brought on the present war and 
to explain the conduct of the various peoples—particularly the Germans 
—engaged in the war. The familiar methods of interpretation employed 
by Dr. Le Bon in his other books, to which frequent references are made, 
are made use of here. The main causes of the war, he contends, were 
mystical or unconscious, or both, for mysticism dominates both the affec- 
tive and the rational processes (p. 348). While he recognizes the desire 
for economic expansion in the matters of trade and territory (pp. 51, 93), 
he discounts these as causes, much in the same way as does Norman 
Angell, on the ground that they are deceptive aims. By mysticism he 
means a race ideal which is at the same time irrational and all-powerful. 
In the case of the German peoples this mystical ideal is that of race 
superiority and Kultur, which in itself gives an absolute right to the 
possessors to subdue the rest of the world by whatever means are found 
necessary. So strong is this ideal among the Germans that it leads 
them to fall back upon a biological test of race superiority and survival 
and to reject the social criteria of worth as artificial and ineffective 
(p. 469). No one would doubt that this mystical ideal has had much 
to do with the German readiness for war, but the author fails to recog- 
nize that ideals grow out of situations, and these may well be economic 
and class interests. The author himself collects many insténces of the | 
purposive making of public opinion by special-interest clas#es in Ger- 
many through the press, the schools, and otherwise (p. 63). 

The view is set forth here that Germany no more than other countries 
involved desired the war (p. 261). In fact, he thinks the whole war was 
due to a series of psychological errors—a sort of comedy of errors. 
Austria and Germany expected to bluff the other countries into permit- 
ting the absorption of Servia by Austria, but the bluff was called because 
the Allies believed that the Central Powers were aiming at a universal 
war when they really sought only a localized one. Thus a war which no 

, one wished was foisted upon everybody. This theory is interesting in 
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the light of views more recently set forth by David Starr Jordan regard- 
ing the influence of warlike interests in Germany in tricking that country 
into war against its desires* The series of psychological errors by means 
of which Germany gradually antagonized the neutral states is reviewed 
and is connected up with the German philosophy of making war, gener- 
ally known as frightfulness (p. 369). 

The author seems divided in his opinion as to the value of German 
collectivism as a theory of the state. He admits that it is the strongest 
factor in her efficiency, bringing as it does complete loyalty and disci- 
pline (p. 66), though he speaks of it with contempt in contrasting the sub- 
missiveness of the German with the individualism of the Frenchman or 
Englishman who is suspicious of the state (pp. 67, 68). In the end, how- 
ever, he recognizes that patriotism is impossible without it (p. 307) and 
admonishes the Western peoples to seek a greater degree of internal 
solidarity (p. 467). He admits German superiority and attributes it to 
“an exceedingly strict discipline and a meticulous organization which 
is well adapted to the needs of the modern era” (p. 465) rather than to 
race superiority. At other points, however, he does seem to assume 
fundamental or inherited differences in race mentality (p. 103). In 
regard to the relation of biology to psychology he does not always seem 
quite clear; at one point he speaks of patriotism as being an instinct 
(p. 306). Though he profoundly deplores the war (p. 469), he is not 
altogether without hope regarding it, feeling that so great a crisis may be 
necessary to jar social organization free from the controls of custom and 
start society upon a new evolutional mutation (p. 463). Is this inter- 
pretation mystical or rational? The book contains a wide range of 
documentary data and information of interest and value, and much of its 
psychological interpretation is very suggestive. Those who are accus- 
tomed to accept Dr. Le Bon’s theories of society as adequate will doubt- 


_ less welcome the present study on a subject of current interest. 


§ L. L. BERNARD 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Prostitution in Europe. By ABRAHAM FLEXNER. New York: 
Century Co., 1914. Pp. ix+455. 
A book review belated three years has a changed and enlarged 
responsibility. It is no longer concerned primarily with statement and 
criticism of evidence and argument, but rather with the relation of the 


«“The Ways of Pangermany,” Scientific Monthly, January, 1917, p. 27. 
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work to the social movement which impelled the essay and to which it, 


in turn gives impetus. 

This volume is the second of a series of four, projected under the 
auspices of the Bureau of Social Hygiene established in rgtx “as a result 
of the work of the Special Grand Jury which investigated the white 
slave traffic in New York in 1910.” Two other books in the series, 
Commercialized Prostitution in New York City, by G. J. Kneeland, and 
European Police Systems, by R. B. Fosdick, have already appeared; the 
final volume dealing with prostitution in the United States is still 
awaited. 

The single impression—namely, the failure of regulation as a policy 
- for the control of prostitution—gained by the American public from 
Flexner’s authoritative study of the European situation has had an 
effective influence in the widespread and successful campaign in this 
country for the abolition of the segregated vice district. His severe and 
sweeping arraignment of the so-called “European” policy is indicated 
by the culminating statement: “This, then, is the final and weightiest 
objection to the regulation: not that it fails as hygiene, not that it is 
contemptible as espionage, but that it obstructs and confounds the proper 
attitude of society towards all social evils, of which prostitution is one. 
.... By-conceding to vice a privileged position, it discourages all 
effort to prevent or uproot it.” 

The limitations of the methods of repression in dealing with the 
problem of prostitution have not been adequately recognized by the 
general public. In an address before the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction at Baltimore in 1915 Dr. Flexner made clear his 


position: “The suppression of the grosser, more aggressive, and more 


prominent forms of vice means only that whatever of the volume and 
intensity of vice is due to sheer artificial manipulation and exploitation is 
eliminated; what remains is due to more deep-seated canditions—to 
individual weakness, depravity, or misfortune and to social arid industrial 
conditions. At this point the effort to suppress will probably change 
the form of prostitution rather than reduce it further.” The success 
within these limits of the policy of repression through law enforcement 
is shown by the report of the Bureau of Social Hygiene for the year 
ending November 1, 1916, on commercialized prostitution in New York 
City, which concludes its survey of progress with the statement: “ Pros- 
titution has been proved to be a ‘modifiable phenomenon.’” 

“The further steps” against prostitution require as a basis con- 
tinued study by psychologist and sociologist of sex in relation to society. 
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The first three chapters in this book defining prostitution and analyzing 
its demand and supply aspects have, in a sense, prepared the public for 
such a consideration of the fundamental factors in the problem. 


Ernest W. BURGESS 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Is War Diminishing? A Study of the Prevalence of War in Europe 
from 1450 to the Present Day. By F. A. Woops AND A. 
Battziy. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1916. $1.00. 


Messrs. Woods and Baltzly have performed a great service in 
preparing this concise, business-like little book. Of all the books which 
Ihave read treating of peace and war, this is one of the very few which I 
shall keep on my desk for quick reference. In a way it is a classic. 
I say this because these men have presented facts instead of hopes and 
have been governed by statistics instead of by sympathies. They are 
among the very few who have attempted to treat a very dangerous 
subject in a scientific manner. 

I also am delighted at the way in which they have got after the pro- 
fessional pacifists. They not only quote copiously from various pub- 
lications of leading peace societies, but they speak right out in meeting 
and call names like “Carnegie,” “Taft,” “Butler,” and others. I agree 
heartily with their comments upon such professional pacifist propaganda. 

The statistics and dates are very useful and are very clearly pre- 
sented. This also applies to the charts at the end of the book. These 
statistics represent much original work and are to be greatly com- 
mended. They show that during the past centuries the world has been 
at war about one-half of the time and that war is neither more nor less 
prevalent today than ever before. In short, I think the book is splendid 
so far as it goes, but I should have liked the privilege of adding one more 
chapter. 4 

Let me explain what I mean by suggesting that the book is unfin- 
ished: I agree with the authors that the status quo is impossible and that 
self-preservation is the first law of nature. It is also self-evident that, 
this being the case, under present conditions militarism is inevitable. 
On the other hand, I see no reason why competition between nations 
cannot continue along economic lines without war, provided there are 
free markets. 

I follow the authors up to the point of their conclusion, at which 
point I think that they fall into the footsteps of the pacifists and let 
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their personal opinions warp their statistical judgment. For instance, 
I see no reason why, with a democratic international organization in 
control of the trade routes, tariffs, immigration restrictions, etc., nations 
could not obtain peacefully the same results which they would obtain by 
war. Do not mistake my comment. Statistics show clearly that status 
quo is impossible and that a continual struggle is inevitable, but statisties 
also indicate that, with free markets and equal opportunity, nations 
could continue to struggle economically and secure peacefully the same 
results which they now must resort to war to secure. 


Rocer W. BABSON 
WELLESLEY Hius, Mass. 


The Psychology of Special Abilities and Disabilities. By AUGUSTA 
BRONNER. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1917. Pp. 269. 
$1.75. 

In this work Dr. Bronner has broken new ground. ‘The literature of 
psychology has hitherto lacked an explicit statement of the problems 
involved in the study of special gifts and special defects. Psychologists 
engaged in applying their science to the practical study of human beings 
have been all too exclusively concerned with determining the level of 
general ability, and with classifying individuals for disposal on the basis 
of such determination. Dr. Bronner seeks to make a psychological 
analysis of the individual, as well as to obtain a quantitative measure- 
ment of his general intelligence. “An attempt has been made to discuss 
practical aspects of special abilities and disabilities, to offer in detail 
methods of attacking problem-cases, and to present various types, both 
(a) of particular disabilities in those who have normal general ability, 
and (b) of particular abilities in those who are below normal in general 
capacities.” 7 

Dr. Bronner brings to her task a rich experience ių the personal 
examination of problem-cases in the Juvenile Psychopathic Institute of 
Chicago. Her presentation of the subject is, indeed, based on the 
experience afforded by such case studies. Forty-six concrete cases are 
presented, exemplifying problems in differential diagnosis, special defects 
in number work, special defects in language ability, special defects in . 
separate mental processes, defects in mental control, and special abilities 
with general mental subnormality. 

It is somewhat disappointing that the author has not felt able to give 
us more generalizations from the concrete material studied, but it would, 
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perhaps, be asking too much to expect that a pioneer work will offer con- 
clusive generalizations, as well as state new problems, and contribute the 
first data toward their solution. One of the most wholesome influences 
of the book will be exercised in counteracting the too prevalent tendency 
to assume that an exhaustive psychological examination has been made 
*when the level of general intelligence has been determined. Another 
effect will undoubtedly be to stimulate research along the lines sug- 
gested by the various cases. 

It seems reasonable to expect that education and social science 
will find an increasing amount of material relevant to their interests in 
researches conducted in the psychopathic laboratories which are multi- 
plying over the country. Certainly the present contribution leads to 


that expectation. 
Leta S. HOLLINGWORTH 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The Belief in God and Immortality. A Psychological, Anthropological 
and Statistical Study. By James H. Leusa. Boston: Sher- 
man, French & Company, 1916. Pp. xx+340. $2.00. 


The author presents a somewhat detailed study of the belief in God 
and a future life as it appears in primitive religions and in the modern 
world of educated men and women. The treatment is extremely sug- 
gestive and illuminating. The primitive belief in the soul and its con- 
tinuance after death has little or nothing in common with the modern 
belief and cannot be said to have any causal relation to it. Primitive 
belief in survival is not equivalent to immortality; notions regarding it 
are irregular and contradictory. While at various times in primitive 
thought there have appeared conceptions of a ghost-land and even of a 
paradise, ghosts are ordinarily feared and associated with magic powers, 
and the confitions of admission to ghost-land or paradise are never 
moral excellences of any sort. The belief in departed spirits is not pro- 
duced by any desire for continuation, but rather originated through 
dreams, visions, sense of presence, etc. Whatever ideas primitive man 
may have held as to the happy estate of the dead, these ideas, for reasons 
clearly given by the author, gradually disappeared, and at the beginning 
of the historic period the prevailing attitude with reference to the future 
life was one of extreme melancholy. This primary belief in immortality 
gradually lost influence and was definitely opposed by the leaders of 
thought. This abandonment of the primitive non-ethical attitude 
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prepared the way for the establishment of the modern view. This is an 
ethical view, based on love and a feeling of the worth of human life. It 
is foreshadowed in ideas of translation to the abode of the gods and in the 
intense messianic hopes of the Hebrews. The Platonic doctrine was 
founded on aspiration and was related to the Orphic teachings. 

After the establishment of the modern conception of immortality 
we find a long succession of attempts to justify it, chiefly by metaphysical 
proofs. These metaphysical arguments are examined, and their in- 
sufficiency is clearly pointed out. The insufficiency of the philosophical 
proofs has led the modern religionist to fall back upon the so-called appeal 
to inner experience, which is none other than the attempt to prove 
immortality by the hope of it. Finally, the author presents a brief 
but drastic criticism of the supposed proofs furnished by modern spirit- 
` ualism in its various forms. 

The next section of the book offers a statistical study of the belief 
in God and immortality as it appears among college students and among 
American scholars. Special pains were taken to secure data either from 
entire groups or from limited classes determined by chance selections. 
The results are highly interesting. Belief is highest among lower 
classmen and higher with women than with men. The author’s data 
show that 35 per cent of Juniors and Seniors in a Christian college are 
unable to profess belief in immortality. An even greater percentage of 
American men of science are disbelievers. The percentage of disbelief 
is appreciably greater among those recognized as most eminent. Many 
details are given that cannot be presented here. 

The conclusion is that these beliefs, having in the minds of people 
today little or no relation to the conduct of life, may well be discarded in 
favor of more practical moral teachings. The book deserves careful 


reading on the part of all religious and social workers. 


Irvine KiNG 
University oF Iowa X 


Character and. Temperament. By Joserm Jastrow. New York 
and London: D. Appleton & Co., 1915. Pp. xx+596. 


The subject of this volume is defined by the author as “the psycho- 
logical sources of human quality.” Human qualities are conceived as 
embracing the two classes, qualities of character and qualities of tempera- 
ment. “Temperament” signifies a ‘composite inherent bent of nature,” 
and the temperaments taken together constitute what Thorndike calls 
“the original nature of man ”—the basis, in Jastrow’s terms, upon which 
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e 
character “proceeds” or gets built up “by support of training, circum- 
stance, and purpose... . (p. 248). In this process of the formation 
of character out of temperamental elements or “instinctive dispositions” 
(p. 175) two main tendencies or aspects are discernible: ‘the increasing 
dominance of reason in the large realm of human activities” and “the 
complication of motives, measures, and expressions, by virtue of their 
setting in an inherent social disposition’’—in short, the “ intellectualiza- 
tion” and the “socialization” of man’s original equipment. 

The chapters of especial interest to students of sociology will be 
found to be the third, fourth, and seventh, treating of “The Emotions 
and Conduct,” “The Higher Stages of Psychic Control,” and “The 
Psychology of Group Traits.” In the discussion and illustration of these 
topics there are frequent observations of a highly suggestive character, 
and often familiar facts are given a setting and an interpretation that 
bring out instructively and surprisingly a deeper significance—for 
example, the interpretation of jealousy as the correlate upon a higher 
social level, of a more primitive individualistic, “self-seeking” (chap. iv, 
pp. 182-83). But, taken as a whole, the book will be found extremely 
hard reading. The style is fluent, illustration is copious, the scale of the 
exposition is ample, and the breadth of the author’s discriminating 
conversance with the sheer factual wealth of human nature and experi- 
ence are nothing short of astonishing. But, frankly, in spite of these 
qualities—perhaps, indeed, from the very excess of them—the book is 
not interesting, and this because it does not lay hold upon the reader’s 
attention and fasten it by any manifest progression in the argument. 
In manner the exposition is distinctly literary and eulogistic, while the 
subject-matter is of a sort calling above all things else for clear definition 
of terms, distinct enunciation of propositions to be established, and 
orderly marshaling of evidence. One is reminded of William James’s 
complaint, iz the Psychology, against the classic literature on the emo- 
tions. Onefgets an impression, in perusing the author’s smoothly and 
amply flowing periods, like that given by the writings of Rudolf Eucken— 
something tremendously complex and important is unquestionably 
under discussion, but just what it is one cannot make out; and it is quite 
impossible to see, without constantly renewed effort, why paragraphs 
and chapters begin and end and follow each other as they do. 

In the chapter on “The Emotions and Conduct” there appears to 
be some ambiguity as to whether the emotions are substantive elements 
of character and temperament or factors exercising control upon and 
over the “instinctive dispositions” in their evolution from level to 
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level of character-type. Can they be both “sources of human quality” 
and “psychic trends” developing toward “mature potencies”? In the 
fourth chapter “there appears also some oscillation between a view of 
the “stages of psychic control” as temporally sequent in a more or less 
fixed evolutionary order and as phases of the individual’s active or passive 
attitude toward his physical and social environment. The question’ 
is whether “high” and “low” here mean “complex” and “simple” or 
“late” and “early” in some objective and absolute sense, or must have 
their significance fixed in terms of the purposive furtherance and impedi- 


ment of the conscious personality. 


Henry W. STUART 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Advertising and Its Mental Laws. By HENRY FOSTER ADAMS, Pz.D. 
New York: Macmillan, 1916. Pp. vii+333. 


The viewpoint of the “behaviorist” is adopted. Simple yet detailed 
discussion of elementary psychological principles prefacing the account 
of technic and outcome of experiments is characteristic. A concise 
description of statistical methods is given. The writer, of course, uses 
the data of Gale, Scott, Strong, Hollingworth, Starch, and others for 
corroboration or correction, but introduces several original methods and 
problems. The principal fields of inquiry are attention, association, 
memory (including problems of size, position on page, etc.), fusions 
(involving problems of effect of repetition, surroundings, etc.), the 
appearance of advertisements (involving color preference and aesthetic 
factors), and a concluding chapter on action, treating the mental mechan- 
ism of decision (final purchase). 

The purpose of the writer—to emphasize and develop the quantita- 
tive aspects of psychology as applied to advertising —appears to be 
fulfilled, although as yet checking of the conclusions of labo tory experi- 
ment by results gained under actual business conditions has not been 
extensively done. 

The value of such work is undoubted. Considering the vast annual 
sum spent (and wasted, some of it) in urging contributions to philan- 
thropic enterprises, the reader wonders whether a research fellowship to 
investigate prevalent methods of appeal and the returns from the 
advertisement of humanitarian projects should not be part of a program 


of national economy. 
E. L. TALBERT 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


Prostitution in Its Relation to the Army on the Mexican Border—What seems 
to me to have been the most inexcusable situation with reference to prostitution was 
found in connection with the troops in Mexico. In many instances prostitution was 
deliberately provided for by the officers on the assumption that it was necessary for 
the contentment or well-being of the men. Commanders of troops and chiefs of 
medical staffs were deeply concerned about the problem, but almost wholly about its 
results, the minimizing of the large percentage of venereal disease, and not about 
prostitution itself. By far the largest proportion of venereal disease found among the 
troops was contracted in the mobilization camps before prophylactic measures were 
instituted, and unfortunately nothing was done to put a check to the Mexican clandes- 
tine prostitution, which was very extensive and very bad. As a prophylactic measure 
every soldier who had sexual relations with a strange woman was required to report to 
the medical officer to receive treatment within six hours. This measure as now carried 
out in the army proves effective in a large degree. Experience on the border, however, 
clearly establishes the fact that the extent of prostitution is in direct ratio to its 
accessibility. The greatest evil to society results from the shattered ideals, lowered 
standards, sensualized minds, and perverted practices which are brought into home 
life and society by these men who represent in large measure the cream of the young 
manhood of the nation——M. J. Exner, M.D., Social Hygiene, April, 1917. a 


The Psychology of Woman and Her Future Réle—There is much speculation 
as to what women, with their enlarged opportunities and advantages, will do after the 
war. To answer this query we need to consider female psychology. What are the 
significant sex differences? Woman is altruistic in the sense that she does not con- 
sider herself first; she is more sensitive to the joys and sorrows of others. Man is 
more adventurous; woman more passive. These differences follow from the instinc- 
tive biological tendency of the female to act so as to create and support other life, with 
little regard for her own. ‘‘Passionality,” the instinctive and irrational attraction (or 
repulsion) toward another person, or thing, is marked in women. It is a condition of 
altruism, but it deprives reason of its efficacy. Man is susceptible to passion, but in 
him it takes the form of an impulsion for an experience or achievement. In woman 
it is always for a living being. ‘The former enjoys the pleasure of passion’s satisfaction; 
woman does not attend to its enjoyment; she is thinking of others. As consequences 
of this female tendency, women are (1) illogical, not stopping to reason; (2) prone to 
magnify situations and see improbable results attaching to an act; (3) unable intelli- 
gently to seek their own interests, knowing the interests of those they love better; 
(4) intolerant, because they do not think coolly; and (5) changeable, because passion 
cannot be trusted as being stable. In short, woman’s virtues and faults proceed from 
her altruism, as man’s do from his egoism.—Dr. Gina Lombroso, “La Psychologie de 
la femme et son rôle futur,” Revue des nations latines, March, 1917. c.c. C. 


The Theater and Education.—There can be no deep art without the traditions 
of our classic drama. In face of the modern theater’s disposition to disregard this 
fact the preservation of the life of dramatic art seems to demand a municipal theater. 
The state spends liberally for education which the people may or may not want, but 
it refuses to spend anything for public drama, on the principle that the people should 
be their own judges of what culture they shall have. But popular taste, undirected by 
dramatic artists, allows the theater to degenerate. Under the right control the 
theater can be one of the greatest educational agencies. So can amateur dramatics. 
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Both should be fostered and improved by municipal or state enterprise. They will 
then add wholesome recreation to the lives of our people, particularly those of the 
industrial classes.—Eleanor Robson (Mrs. August Belmont), The Outlook, March 7, 
IQI7. C. C. G. 


German Science and Industrial Realism.—German science is a technique or art, 
not true or pure science. German education has strongly tended to become practical 
or technological. On the other hand, French learning and science have striven toe 
remain pute, and resisted becoming venal. In so far as science has succeeded in this 
course, it has failed to promote directly the strength of the nation. And it has also 
probably made no greater gains for truth. For, as a matter of fact, pure and applied 
science thrive well hand in hand; the one helps the other. Unfortunately, France 
has been more reluctant to recognize this than have been most nations. The United 
States is only some steps behind Germany in the combination of pure and applied 
science, as witness such work as that of the University of Pittsburgh and Edison’s 
great laboratory at Orange, New Jersey. In some respects the Americans have 
excelled the Germans, for instance in the study of industrial efficiency. The lab- 
oratories for the pursuit of applied science are remarkable institutions; their construc- 
tion involves great expense, their operation requires attention to vast detail, and their 
investigations may reach over periods of many years. Germany has given such 
institutions liberal support. French science must recognize the advantage of this 
program and adopt it.—Daniel Bellet, ‘Science germanique et réalisme industrial,” 
Mercure de France, March, 1917. Cc. Cc. Cc. 


Spirit and Matter: A Philosophical Tradition.—The traditional problem of spirit 
versus matter may be given vitality by being taken in a larger sense as the spiritual 
versus the material. The distinction is a relative one within the growth of any human 
experience, whether taken in terms of interplay of thinking processes or of the inter- 
relations of experienced conduct. It is the distinction between the data of immediate 
and imperfect environments and the ends of remote and desirable conditions yet to 
be effected. How it easily becomes exaggerated is shown in the history of philosophy, 
and even today in many philosophical and religious conceptions. To`be vital, how- 
ever, the category of the “spiritual” must be kept elastic and applicable to the absorb- 
ing but changing values of purposive living.—John Frederick Dashiell, Journal of 
Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods, February, 1917. Cc. C. J. 


Politics and City Government.—The causes of parties lie deeper than election 
laws or most so-called issues. Since these causes are social and economic, we must 
expect the continued existence of party organizations in our municipal affairs. The 
task before our reformer is not the enactment of non-partisan laws, but the develop- 
ment of legislation and opinion which will make parties responsible for their conduct of 
municipal government. Fusion is a temporary process better calculated to frighten 
and educate party leaders than to develop a unified and well-planned city administra- 
tion. The independent, self-directing citizens are relatively few in any community 
or party, but education will increase that number, and from them we may expect a 
check upon the party extravagance which has disgraced so many of Ar cities. Men 
who want wise and just government in cities are likely to do as much good by co-operat- 
ing with parties and insisting upon the establishment of sound party policies and 
genuine party responsibility as by running to the legislature for new non-partisan 
election laws.—Charles A. Beard, National Municipal Review, March, 1917. 


C. C. J. 


Vocational Education and Democracy.—Opponents of vocational education 
maintain: (1) that it is opposed to democracy and will stratify society, and that (2) 
Germany is a horrible example of this; (3) that under the present system all leave 
school on the same social plane. On the other hand, its champions claim: (1) The 
present system is undemocratic in that it is based on the interests of those who pursue 
higher education—the leisure class which disdains the laborer. The many are being 
exploited by the favored few. (2) Vocational education will remedy this by (e) 
making the curriculum more appealing, (6) dissipating the desire to leave school early, 
and (c) healing the breach between capital and labor. The workingman and the 
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future capitalist will be made to appreciate their work and their interdependence. 
(3) German education does not operate to stratify society; it simply reflects German 
ideals. The arguments of both are conclusive enough. We should not lose sight in 
educational reforms of that which constitutes the very essence of American citizenship. 
There are some things which are preferable to the mere art of making a living.—-George 
Johnson, Catholic Educational Review, March, 1917. E. H. S. 


. The Theory of Values.—The psychology of values emerged as an attempt to 
develop a scientific theory of human goods over against the absolutistic ethical theory. 
Psychology should study values, not as abstractions, but in their functional relation- 
ships. The value situation consists of (1) a valuable object, (2) an organism or 
activity fo which it is valuable (or by which it is valued), and (3) an end or purpose 
with reference to which it is valuable. Previous theories have neglected one or more 
of these factors. Value is essentially that quality of an object by which it becomes a 
means to an end. Are ends as ends values? Within the realm of human experience 
it is only as our ends are viewed as capable of leading to something else, some further 
human end, that value can be predicated tothem. Values may be classified from three 
different standpoints: (1) according to the kinds of objects which have value quality, 
(2) according to the things ¢o which they are valuable, or (3) according to the purpose 
or end to which a thing is valuable. A value is not an absolute, unchanging piece of 
reality, but a characteristic of nature by means of which organic activity is made 
possible and carried to its perfection.—Herbert W. Schneider, Journal of Tene: 
Psychology, and Scientific Methods, March, 1917. E. H.S. 


Immigration after the War.—The American immigration policy has been shaped 
by a sentimental desire to provide a refuge for the oppressed and to open a door of 
opportunity for the progressive and discontented. In so doing we have been guilty 
of a twofold crime. We have increased our own burden of private and public philan- 
thropy and we have retarded political, social, and religious reform in Europe by 
providing a safety valve for discontent. Our policy i in the future must be increasingly 
restrictive. Such restriction must be considered as a problem in eugenics. It must 
be concerned with the exclusion, not of undesirable individuals, but of undesirable germ 
plasm. The Burnett act is in reality a eugenic measure. The literacy test is a minor 
detail and provides for so many exceptions that it may be neglected. The interest of 
the act for the eugenist lies in its exclusion of persons of constitutional psychopathic 
inferiority and of persons addicted to chronic alcoholism, in the provision for more 
thorough medical inspection, and in its increase to five years in the length of time 
during which, if an alien shows that he belongs to the excluded classes, he may be 
deported, although he may have passed examination on entry. We are thus enabled 
to get rid of undesirable aliens for whose defects we are not responsible and who, if 
they were allowed to remain, would establish lines of defective offspring. —Robert 
De C. Ward, Journal of Heredity, April, 1917. H. E. J. 


The Experimental Method and Sociology.—The experimental method has brought 
notable achievgments in physical science, but its use in the social sciences is fraught 
with unique dificulties. The opposition of conventional morality to all experimenta- 
tion upon human beings has compelled the sociologist in most instances to be satisfied 
with observing the results of certain natural experiments, such as the effect of isolation 
upon the Eskimo or the operation of Malthus’ law and natural selection upon the 
Chinese. Moreover, the sociologist can never isolate the factors of his problem. He is 
dealing with persons reacting toward a given physical environment within a social 
medium. The utopian communities are examples of social experimentation in simplest 
terms, but they failed because of the impossibility of controlling the social medium 
within which the experiment took place, and because of the character of the individuals 
with whom the experiments were performed. Better results may be hoped for when 
the state becomes an official social experimenter, as in the case of the state socialism 
of Germany or England. But the unexpected results of some of these experiments 
show that not all the conditicns of the problem were known. Social experimentation, 
like experimentation in the physical sciences, will have to proceed through a prelim- 
inary stage of feeling its way by the method of trialand error. The statistical method 
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helps to analyze conditions of cause and effect and assists in overcoming the difficulties 
presented by the complexity of data. The statistical method therefore bears to scien- 
tific method in sociology much the same relation that the experimental method bears 
to precise methods in the physical sciences.—F. Stuart Chapin, Scientific Monthly, 
February and March, 1917. , H. E J. 


Birth Control in Its Medical, Social, Economic, and Morel Aspects.—-That 
judicious birth control does not mean race suicide, but, on the contrary, race pres-, 
ervation, may best be seen from reports from Holland, Australia, and New Zealand, 
where the means of artificial restriction are in free circulation. Through judicious 
birth control millions of unborn children would be saved from the curse of handicapped 
existence as members of a family struggling with poverty or disease. Contraception 
increases the percentage of marriages of young people, physically and morally strong, 
who gladly would prefer wedlock to the withering away in a sorrowful maidenhood or 
to the dire consequences of sexual irregularity with its propagation of venereal diseases. 
“Conscious and limited procreation is dictated by love and intelligence; it improves 
the race. Unconscious, irresponsible procreation produces domestic misery and half- 
starved children and degrades man to the level of the brutes,” says Dr. W. L. Holt. I 
believe in birth control because with the aid of it man and woman can decide when 
to have a child, work and prepare for its arrival, welcome it as the fulfilment of their 
heart’s desire, watch over it, tenderly care for it, educate it, and raise it to be what 
every child should be destined to be—a being happy, healthy, strong in mind and body 
and soul.—-S. Adolphus Knopf, M. D., American Journal of Public H ae February, 
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1917. 


Significant: Evidence for Mental Heredity—Any discussion of the significant 
evidence for mental heredity must aim at unraveling the part taken by heredity as 
opposed to external forces of nature commonly called the environment, and also as 
opposed to a possible internal force, acting apart from the known laws of nature and 
commonly called free will. This latter aspect is usually ignored in scientific discussions 
of the question, but it should not be ignored. The significant evidence for mental 
heredity is very considerable. The correlation ratios for mental and physical traits, 
the facts of alternative mental heredity, all have their significance and value, even if 
they do not separate internal from external forces. Future research must consist 
in measuring heredity and environment apart from each other, in order to build up a 
true, practical science of eugenics.—F. A. Woods, The Journal of Hee aya 
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AMERICANS AND THE WORLD-CRISIS 


ALBION W. SMALL 
University of Chicago 


Norte.—The following pages contain the substance of a Commencement 
address delivered at Colby College, Sunday evening, June 17, 1917. The 
address was not written and was not intended for print. If it were to be 
transposed into the style presumed to be suitable for a journal of this type, 
accuracy and fulness of statement, with citations of evidence, would be neces- 
sary to an extent impossible in the circumstances under which the copy has 
been prepared. A summer cottage at one of the most isolated spots on Cape 
Cod does not supply means of academic precision. The further fact that such 
pertinence as the address may have belongs to it less as an impersonal argu- 
ment than as a reflex of intimate experience, decided in favor of reproducing 
it as nearly as possible in the form in which it was spoken. 


On my Way to the service in this church this morning, one of 
the most dramatic of the apostle Paul’s utterances came into my 
mind. The thought followed: If what I have to say this evening 
were to be cast in the form of a sermon, those words should be the 
text. By a coincidence which stimulated my interest, President 
Roberts read as the Scripture lesson of the morning the chapter 
which contains the passage: “For we wrestle not against flesh and 
blood, but against principalities, against powers, against the rulers 
of the darkness of this world, against spiritual wickedness in high 
places.” A school of interpretation which is unhappily not yet 
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extinct might find it easy to prove to its own satisfaction that the 
apostle foresaw and specifically predicted those political factors . 
which have lately been known in Russia as “the dark forces.” 
Not being inclined to that style of exegesis, I feel no temptation 
to suggest that the apostle was thinking especially of those other. 
equally dark forces of which I shall speak more in detail. I hope, 
however, that before I am through your thoughts will go back to 
these words, as symbolic not less of our stage than of the apostle’s 
in the eternal conflict between good and evil. 

At the first meeting with my class of graduate students, on the 
opening day of the summer quarter, 910, one face held my atten- 
tion from all the rest. At the time, the only word which I could 
find for my impression of that face was spectral. It was the type 
of face which is associated in my imagination with Savonarola and 
St. Francis of Assizi. At the end of the hour the young man whose 
face was so unusual introduced himself. In a few words he outlined 
his personal history. Educated and consecrated in France as a 
Roman Catholic priest, he had come to this country with the 
intention of making it his home. He had received an appointment 
as professor in an important seminary for the training of priests. 
With the approval of his archbishop, he had decided to devote his 
summer vacations to further academic work in a subject remote 
from that of his professorship. 

Therewith an acquaintance began which I cherish as among the 
most notable of the many close associations with students during 
my thirty-six years of college and university teaching. For three 
successive summer quarters this young man returned to the 
University of Chicago, and at the end of the third quarter he 
received his degree of Master of Arts. Meanwhile I had found in 
him one of the choicest spirits it has ever been my privilege to know. 
He revealed himself to me in ways which I had never supposed 
possible to a priest with a layman, and especially with a Protestant. 
In this acquaintance I learned, what even Bobby Burns may not 
have suspected, that—“A priest’s a man for a’ that.” If nothing 
had deflected the course of my friend’s career, his native and 
acquired mental and spiritual qualities would doubtless have 
assured him high rank among American Catholics. 
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Early in the autumn of 1914 I was startled, but not surprised, to 
learn that immediately after the German violation of Belgium my 
friend had renounced his ecclesiastical prospects, had crossed the 
Atlantic with all speed, and had enlisted as a soldier of France. 

*At long intervals he sent me samples of the laconic postal-card 
messages permitted to soldiers: He was well and hoped to be sent 
to the front soon; he had been wounded, but was well again and 
hoping to rejoin his company in the trenches; he had been wounded 
again and probably disqualified for further fighting; he had 
regained strength enough to be serving as interpreter at staff 
headquarters; and in January of this year came a long letter, the 
leading theme of which was this: “Until lately I have felt that I 
had no desire ever to see my adopted country again. But I have 
reconsidered. After the war the problem will remain, Can America 
save her soul? I now intend to return, if I live, after I can render 
no more service here, and spend the rest of my life trying to help 
work out that salvation.” 

This soldier of Jesus Christ, detailed for service at the French 
front of the Army of the Prince of Peace, was right. For Americans, 
everything else in the present world-crisis is incidental to the 
problem: Will America evade or accept the moral issue which Germany 
has forced upon the world, and thus lose or save her soul? 

I am looking impatiently for my friend’s next letter, to find out 
whether his hope concurs with mine that at last we have made 
what Dr. Robins used to call the “generic choice,” which decides 
between perdition and salvation. At all events, the nearest aspect. 
of the present world-crisis is this: Without our choice, we, the 
people of the United States, have been carried by the tide of times 
into an ordeal more critical than that of °61 or ’76. It is the more 
fierce because its most meaning phase is relatively silent, subtle, 
spiritually searching. The present testing process does not fall 
chiefly in the loud forum of politics, nor amidst the roar of battle. 
It is rather first and foremost a demonstration of national mind and 
heart. Have we the mental vision and the moral grip to champion, 
according to our physical strength, against the shifty enemy that now 
threatens it, the principle that moral imperatives, not physical force, 
shall set the standards for the civilized world ? 
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Let us turn back for a moment of that sort of national stock- 
taking which Americans must learn to practice before our nation 
can achieve the stage of discretion. If anyone in the audience has 
the curiosity to find out how long I have been working on this 
particular phase of the problem, I might refer him to the files for ° 
1879 of a certain paper published in Maine. They contain a full 
confession of my first severe political disillusion. In season and out 
of season, I have been ever since trying to assemble the literal facts. 
I went to Europe as a student thirty-eight years ago, unquestioning 
in the faith, as it had been delivered to Americans upon the Fourth 
of July, that America is “a spectacle to all the world.” In less 
than two months upon European soil all my previous political 
notions had been scrapped by discovery that America was a 
“spectacle” to the people with whom, up to that time, I had come 
in contact, almost precisely in the same sense in which Buffalo 
Bill’s “Wild West Show” was a “spectacle” when it began to exhibit 
in our eastern cities. Few Americans are yet aware of it, but 
substantially that estimate of America has prevailed in Europe until 
the present hour. Even the scholarly President of the United 
States has encouraged the popular American vanity that the people 
of Germany are looking longingly for the emancipating moment 
when they may cast aside a hated form of government and adopt 
ours. On the contrary, it is nearer the truth to say that if, at any 
time within the last fifteen years, the German Social Democrats 
had gained full control of the entire civic and military machinery 
of the Empire, they would have lost not a moment in arranging 
with the Kaiser and his bureaucrats to run it for them. 

I have no means of knowing whether the present war has 
altered the opinion of Germans in general that the government of 
the Empire is the best in the world. At all events, we Americans 
are certainly deluding ourselves in assuming that, unless a spiritual _ 
revolution, of which we have no credible evidence, has occurred, 
the Germans would willingly substitute our form of government 
for theirs. So long as we cherish such a fiction, we misinterpret 
their psychology as pitiably as they have misinterpreted ours. 

It would be a rash man who would commit himself to a formula 
of what will not happen in any one of the countries now at war. 
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This much is notorious, however, among all who are intimately 
acquainted with the Germans: A revolution which should displace 
the present German government by a democracy in form and spirit 
of the American or the British type would be much more astonish- 
tng, and, so far as visible evidence indicates, it is far more 
improbable than the Russian revolution was until it had become 
an accomplished fact. 

One of my colleagues who is of German parentage has said: 
“The Germans respect their government, but they do not love it; 
the Americans love their government, but they do not respect it.” 
A further detail in the same bill of particulars is that high and low 
in Germany, as a general rule, regard America as synonymous with 
thinly disguised anarchy. This impression is sometimes spon- 
taneous, sometimes artificially induced. Sometimes it has been 
maliciously stimulated. Whatever the reasons, the fact is that, 
not merely in Germany, but in every country of Continental 
Europe, and with slightly less certainty in Great Britain, if you 
could get a typical citizen of the more intelligent strata to express 
his candid opinion of America, the result would make you blush or 
boil, according to your temperament. ‘It will be good for us to let 
this indictment sink in, and not too quickly to set up a denial. 

Two years ago a Serbian, who had been a newspaper man in 
various parts of Eastern Europe, made his way to Chicago. He 
asked one of my neighbors, “Do you know what they say in Serbia 
about this country? They say that the United States of America 
is the place where the Jews have the money, the Irish have the 
politics, and the Americans have the flag!” Inaccurate enough in 
detail, to be sure, but the formula is fairly representative of the 
bizarre impressions which America has thus far created in Europe. 

And do you wonder at it, when you run over some of the 
evidence which has weighed so heavily in European opinion? 
Does jury service in the United States in general command the 
type of citizen necessary to make our jury system respectable ? 
Are taxes levied and collected in any state of our Union with fairness 
enough to save our boasted democracy from reproach? Do you 
know a single city in the United States as honestly and efficiently 
governed as every city in Germany? To be sure, Mayor Mitchel 
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is giving New York City an administration for which he deserves 
the thanks of every American, but news of that has probably not 
yet reached Europe. Do you know another country in the civilized 
world as lavish as ours in its public expenditures, and with so little 
‘in proportion to show for what it pays? Do you know of another 
nation among the great powers of the world whose people, even at 
this late moment, are as unconvinced and as unconcerned as we 
whether there is any cause under heaven for which it is worth while 
to offer their fortunes and their lives? 

For the purposes of this hour it is unnecessary to defend our- 
selves against this foreign indictment. It would certainly be as 
pitiful as pleading the baby act if we should set up our traditional 
self-satisfactionin reply. Between the two extremes, there is ample 
room for reflection on works meet for national repentance. I have 
referred chiefly to the domestic aspects of our American crudity. 
Ourattitude toward international relations,has been notless juvenile, 
but I will treat that aspect of the case in a different setting. Let 
me merely remark in passing that for a generation the American 
sociologists have been called everything uncomplimentary from silly 
to criminal, while they were trying to fulfil their mission of calling 
attention to the radical fact which war is now demonstrating on the 
world’s blackboard, namely, that we live in an interlocking world. 
Not a blade of grass is growing in Maine today, not a spear of wheat 
in the Dakotas, that will not have its value made or marred by what 
takes place in Europe between the present time and the time of 
harvest. Not our agriculture, nor our transportation, nor our 
manufacture, nor our commerce, nor our finance, nor our science, 
nor our morals, nor our religion can be what we alone want them 
to be. Each and all can be only what we can succeed in making 
them, in unavoidable reaction with all the activities of all the 
other peoples of the worid. 

Up till now, we Americans have on the whole been living in 
such pioneer conditions that an influential fraction of us still 
construe the universal law of life in variations of the slogan: 
“Every man for himself, and the devil take the hindmost.” In 
fact, this never has been, is not, and never can-be better than a 
casual and superficial version of the human lot. Humanity moves 
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forward as a whole in the degree in which men learn to appropriate 
the advantages and to control the disadvantages of teamwork with 
one another. But teamwork means operating as a team—each 
member in his place, and working in his place to make the team 
efficient and the members consequently successful—no member 
getting a success which forces the team to carry him as dead weight, 
not to say as grit in its running gear. The vital question in Amer- 
ican life today is whether we can achieve a controlling sense of 
responsibility of the individual to the whole; whether we can 
develop a type of citizenship which feels bound to share the common 
burdens, or whether we must grow apart and disintegrate, because 
the different groups of us have no care beyond the particular 
interests of each. 

Those molders of public opinion have had more than their share 
of influence in America who have taught politics and economics, 
and morals and religion in an individualistic sense. They have 
circulated the illusion that the scheme of things is a magnified free- 
lunch counter and that the wisdom of this world and of the next - 
consists in being present before the supplies are gone. To save 
our souls, we must decide whether we are to believe in perpetuity 
that our rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness in this 
world and our prospects of felicity in the next are hand-outs from 
the kitchen door of Divine Providence, with no obligation on our 
part to saw wood in return. 

God only knows whether the American people have gained or 
lost in moral stature since our Civil War. At that time hundreds 
of thousandg of men, both North and South, counted not their 
lives dear unto themselves so long as a cause which they appraised 
as vital was in danger. At that time other hundreds of thousands 
of sisters, and wives, and mothers of those men, North and South, 
counted not their happiness dear unto themselves if any sacrifices 
which they could make might promote the triumph of the cause they 
loved. More than this, the uprising of North and South in ’61 
marked a stupendous moral achievement on both sides. Whatever 
our judgment about the merits of the opposing creeds, North and. 
South alike offered themselves on the altar of principles which they 
held dearer than themselves. In spite of the wonderful change of 
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attitude in recent months in the United States, we have yet to 
prove whether the American people of today are capable of like 
renunciation. As a people, we are all in confusion as to whether 
spiritual conquests remain for which we are willing to make the 
necessary physical sacrifice. . 

Pass with me then to the actual present world-crisis which has 
forced Americans to commit themselves upon this paramount issue 
of national character. But indulge me first in one more strictly 
personal reference. 

The longer I live, the more am I humbled by the conviction 
of how little I know about anything. The one subject upon which 
my study has pivoted for a generation has been German theory 
and practice about human relations. My knowledge is still 
inadequate enough of this enormous bulk of fact and reasoning. 
Yet the range of knowledge within which my information is a little 
less superficial than in any other is that filled by the records of what 
German publicists have said and done since 1555 about human 
affairs, as they have been, as they are, as they should be. Men in 
similar lines of work have often charged that my chief purpose in 
life is to smuggle German ways into America. I confess that for 
twenty-five years I have done my best to convince my students 
that Americans have more to learn from the Germans than from 
any other people, past or present. This is as true now as it was 
before the Germans burst into the open with that decisive vice of 
their civilization which has now become the central challenge to 
the rest of the world. Simply because there are towering merits 
and abysmal defects in German civilization, the latter at least, and 
in certain respects the former, irreconcilable with our standards, 
we may profit more from understanding the Germans than from 
knowing any other people. The present war has not yet changed 
the German people or the German state. It has simply revealed 
both. I venture these allusions to my own more intimate knowl- 
edge of these German traits than of anything else, as guaranty that 
whatever I may say more is at least not extemporaneous. “I am 
expressing merely present applications of judgments that have been 
maturing in the course of my professional work for nearly forty 
years. 
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Since August, 1914, the nations have been groping in darkness 
about the meaning of the world-crisis. At first the unsophisticated 
saw in it only a local European quarrel. Then it relentlessly 
engulfed the world. The stars in their courses have meanwhile 
merged into illuminators of the crisis. Slowly but surely the truth 
has dawned, even upon the reluctant mind of the patriotic but 
incredulous President of the United States. Never in history has 
the moral principle at issue in a war been clearer than in the present 
struggle. We have only to disregard details and to look straight 
at the substance of the whole matter. The question which dwarfs 
and ought to silence all the rest is whether this generation will doom 
coming generations to live in a world in which might has reconquered 
right, or whether this generation will endow coming generations with a 
heritage of right controlling might. 

It is not necessary to find a convincing answer to the question, 
What caused the war? Whether we have a formula which suits 
ourselves in reply to that question or not, a much more important 
question is now foremost. Whatever the complex of causes and 
effects which literally released the forces at present beyond control, 
that complex is not identical with the group of problems involved . 
in the task of restoring control. On the contrary, granting that 
the explosion of 1914 was a resultant of all the racial, commercial, 
dynastic, and political rivalries which have been charged with the 
responsibility; granting that neither of the combatants is guiltless 
of some share of the wrong which entered into the catastrophe; 
granting that each nation stands convicted of its own portion of 
these epic guilts; granting that neither of the powers, our own 
country not excepted, can conceal its Macbeth hands by historic 
misdeeds deep-stained enough the multitudinous seas to incarna- 
dine—the present crisis is none of these nor all combined. It is not 
primarily a struggle of race against race, of ruler against ruler, of 
trader against trader, of war lord against war lord, of this form 
of government against that form of government; although each of 
these antitheses is many times implicated. Least of all is it a 
purgatory out of which any nation will emerge absolved of any or 
all past sins. If we try to see with the eyes of future historians, 
and if we borrow a term from the vocabulary of the psychologists, 
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we may reduce the situation to a trial of strength between two 
irreconcilable national psychoses. For convenience we may as 
well adopt the manner of Herbert Spencer and designate the 
conflicting forces as a militant versus a moral psychosis. 

I will not apologize for this dangerous way of speaking. Always, 
of course, human affairs are matters, not of impersonal forces, but 
of intensely personal people. It especially behooves everyone who 
interprets the present crisis as I do to give this literal fact full force. 
For safety’s sake, therefore, I will translate this convenient academic 
manner of speaking, to which I shall revert, into less convenient, 
but also less misleading, literal form: The world is divided today 
between a group of nations whose units have delivered themselves 
over to the dictation of an artificial, arbitrary, anti-moral, militar- 
istically imposed code, according to which force is the arbiter of ` 
right, and another group of nations driven by the instinct of self- 
preservation into championship of a morality which makes its 
appeal to justice as its standard—to the level of which appeal I 
freely admit they might not have risen for many generations if they 
had not confronted the alternative of choosing between a self- 
assertion better than their previous best selves and consent that 
the foundations of all international morality should be destroyed. 

- Among the’most indelible memory-pictures in my mind is a 
series reproducing incidents, trifling in themselves, but eloquent as 
reflections of popular feeling, which occurred in Bangor, Maine, 
- on the day and the following days after the message had come over 
the wire: “A madman has murdered Abraham Lincoln.” 

Suppose the message had read instead: “Abraham Lincoln has 
become violently insane.” Suppose the malady had taken the 
form of acute mania, in the name of freedom, to force the conduct, 
not only of Lincoln’s immediate associates, but of the whole world. 
The emotions of the people would not have been converted into hate 
toward Lincoln. Quite likely the latent love and veneration of 
the loyal states would have responded with pity more intense than 
the sorrow that surrounded his death. Nevertheless, after recovery 
from the first shock there would have been little difference of 
opinion in principle about the duty of taking all necessary measures 
to restrain the sufferer from violence to himself and others, of 
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adopting every known means of restoration, and, above all, of 
reorganizing the administration in closest possible conformity with 
the fundamental law and with the most unequivocal devotion to 
the public good. 

There are instructive analogies between the moral demands 
which would have challenged Americans if this fictitious recon- 
struction of the historical incident had been the reality, and the 
demands of the present world-crisis upon all people who believe 
in the rule of right rather than the rule of force. 

Since August, 1914, it has been said countless times, all over 
the world, that Germany is a nation gone mad. As the Germans 
have committed themselves deeper and deeper, month after month, 
to detail after detail of the preposterous implications of their 
national prepossession, the rest of the world has been forced to the 
conclusion, often against almost invincible preconceptions, that 
the diagnosis is not a figure of speech but stark truth. 

Did you ever have a dear friend, of gentle heart, of brilliant 
mind, of refined tastes, of sensitive conscience, of high purpose— 
but suddenly bereft of reason? Instead of becoming demented, 
did that rarely gifted friend re-enlist all his disordered powers in 
pathologically energized pursuit of an uncannily perverted purpose ? 
Did that friend betray those enviable traits into unrestricted 
service of a ruthlessly destructive idea? If you have such a 
picture as that in mind, it is also symbolically a veracious miniature 
of present Germany. Never was more impressive unity than the 
Germans have been displaying for the past three years. Yet it is 
a unity thag is terrific—appalling—because it is splendid physical, 
mental, and moral strength misdirected by a Satanic obsession. 
This aberration has resulted from the most deliberate, the most 
insidious, the most methodical, the most mentally and morally 
stultifying, program of national self-intoxication that human 
imagination has ever conceived. 

The book which on the whole has impressed me as the most 
astonishing literary betrayal of the present German state of mind 
was written, not from the soldier’s standpoint at all, but by a man 
who speaks primarily for Germany’s colonizing and missionizing— 
Paul Rohrbach. The title of the book is Der deutsche Gedanke in der 
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Welt. Since the war began, an English translation has appeared. 
I have not seen a copy, but if literally rendered the title would be: 
The German Idea in the World. According to the author’s explicit 
declaration, the “German idea” is conviction of the duty of the 
Germans to impose upon the rest of the world their superior eth- ° 
ical standard! Not content to let the absurdity of this self- 
righteousness stand by itself, the author actually makes the body 
of his book an argument to his fellow-Germans to realize this aim, 
for the reason that thus far they have failed in every essential quality 
which is necessary to ethical superiority! 

In its large features, standing forth in results rather than 
demonstrable in terms of the precise details of cause and effect, the 
process which has culminated in the present perverted condition 
of German political consciousness is one of the most open secrets 
in history. In the main it has been an interplay of two reciprocat- 
ing factors, each in turn stimulating and stimulated by the other, 
and even at times merely phases of each other. These factors have 
not conformed in minutiae to a discoverable scheme of rhythm, or of 
logical or chronological sequence. On the whole, each in itself and 
both in co-operation have been accumulating influence for more than 
two hundred years. 

The first of these factors of the present German psychosis has 
been the increasing success of Prussia as a military machine. From 
the moment in 1713 when Frederick William the First began his 
drill-sergeanting of his Prussians, followed by the forty-six years in 
which his son more than satisfied the military conditions for his 
honorary title “The Great,” through the vacillating reigns of 
Frederick William Second, Third, Fourth, and even of William the 
First of the present Empire—a period in which all the artificialities 
of political, literary, and moral sycophancy had to be under sleep- 
less mobilization to guard the Prussian people from. discovering 
from what mediocre stuff the mythology of the Hohenzollern House 
was being constructed—to the proclamation of the Empire at 
Versailles in 1871, on the whole there was cumulative cogency in 
the militarists’ appeal to fact: “Remember what a helpless folk 
the Germans were from the beginnings of the decline of the Holy 
Roman Empire, and behold what the Prussian monarchy and the 
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Prussian army have achieved!” At our remove from the facts it 
is easy to remember that the epitaph of most military states might 
well be, “He that taketh the sword shall perish by the sword.” 
Yet, if we can imagine ourselves open to conviction that a single 
tase, and that a case which has not yet run its full course, may be 
generalized into a valid historical law, we are in a position to under- 
stand how the Germans yielded to the lure of the fallacy that mili- 
tary aggression is the sole assurance of national greatness. 

The second factor is primarily subjective and schematic. It 
is the factor in which the deeds of Prussian men of action reappear, 
“sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought’’—the reconstruction 
of German deeds in the form of German political philosophy and 
political pedagogy. We may get at the truth central to our 
immediate needs, though only a fraction of the whole truth, if we 
disregard all the ramifications of this philosophy and confine our- 
selves to three of its taproots. 

In the first place, early in the nineteenth century, while dread 
of Napoleonism still dogged German minds, Hegel, the most 
abstract of all German philosophers, crystallized a conception which 
had been in flux in German thought for many generations, and 
made it the keystone of his political system: “The State is reason 
at its highest power.” 

In spite of the limitation just prescribed, there is strong temp- 
tation to widen the discussion into a display of how Kant’s 
noble though critically unconvincing ethical system, with its 
impressive emphasis upon “the oughtness of the ought,” inter- 
played with „the Hegelian idea in forming German minds. The 
reason, in brief, why the Germans of this generation are not to be 
explained by Kant is that they now retain only a mechanical panto- 
mime of his veneration for moral authority, while they have for- 
gotten the essential content of his ethics—respect for persons as 
ends. 

If Hegel meant that his dictum veraciously summarizes historical 
fact, it would be a weakling candidate for the Doctor’s degree in 
history who could not make out a good case for the contradictory 
thesis: “As we have had it thus far in human experimentation, 
the state is unreason at its highest power.” No matter. This 
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Hegelian dogma has not been uncontested in Germany, of course, 
but it has steadily acted as a magnet upon philosophical and 
unphilosophical Germans alike, and it has attracted them into 
arrangement around itself as a focus. 

If, on the other hand, Hegel meant that when reason display$ 
itself at its highest power and when the state reaches its highest 
development the two will coincide, the dictum is an unscientific 
impertinence. Who knows? It is at least conceivable, it begins 
to affect increasing numbers as probable, that reason, when it is 
finished, will have brought forth internationalism. In this con- 
ceivable internationalism, whatever else may be true of it, the state, 
as we have it thus far, may be reduced to a merely subaltern rank. 
At all events, the Hegelian doctrine: “The State is reason at its 
highest power,” turns out to be, not a logical absolute, but merely 
a precarious opinion. 

Yet an acquaintance far short of exhaustive with German 
publicistic literature since 1812 might assemble ample evidence 
that this Hegelian conception has been a cardinal factor in molding 
the present dominant type of German thinking—this, both directly 
and by diffusion. In particular, it has served to create a spiritual 
soil in which has flourished the second taproot of German political 
theory—I hope the confusion of metaphors will not obscure the 
facts—namely, the increasing concurrence of the formers of public 
opinion in Germany since 1871 in propaganda of the faith which 
might as well have been officially codified in this form: The Prus- 
sianized State of the Germans is reason at its highest power. I have 
rejected the word “connivance,” which volunteered for service in - 
the last sentence, and have conscripted “concurrence” in its place. 
At this point I am referring not to the whole self-hypnotizing 
policy which has been in operation among the Germans for two 
centuries, and which I have referred to as deliberate. My 
reference now is to a portion of the involved process which ' 
has played its part in recent years. In what ratio the actual 
agents of the school-mastering, first of Prussia, then of Germany, 
and, finally, in some measure even of the German portions of 
Austria, have been carrying out a deliberate program of glori- 
fying Prussia and the Prussianized Empire may never be known. 
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I venture the prediction, however, that some time there will 
come a school of American historians who will reconsider the 
records of German leading opinion between 1871 and 1914, and 
will find in them astonishing resemblances to the political callow- 
ness which marked the professions of American political leaders 
of both parties during that stage of our development indexed 
by the phrase, “the worship of the Constitution.” While it is 
impossible to make out the proportion in which this public peda- 
gogy was official, or semiofficial, or in any way perfunctory, and 
in what proportion it was spontaneous, our present concern is 
chiefly with results. As I intimated earlier, the sooner Americans 
understand that the Germans believe in their form of government 
with an intensity that may never have been equaled in a great state, 
the sooner shall we be able to emerge from the rest of our visionary 
attitude toward the whole crisis. If limits permitted, evidence 
in any desired quantity might be exhibited in support of my previous 
hint that this admiration of the Prussianized system extends, with 
nonessential reservations, even to the great body of the Social 
Democrats. Their support of the war is sufficient corroboration 
for our present purposes.’ It would be still easier to show that 
since 1871 the German groups which the majority of Americans 
would classify as the most reliably progressive have been consistent : 
and impassioned in proclaiming their belief that one of the indis- 
pensable conditions of continued German progress must ever be the 
strengthening of the foundations of the Hohenzollern monarchy. 
One might begin with Gustav Schmoller of Berlin, whose name 
. probably commands the respect of a larger circle of American 
students of the social sciences than that of any other living German; 
and one might continue through the membership of the Verein fiir 
Socialpolitik, unquestionably since 1874 the most influential extra- 
governmental body of social theorists in the world. No matter 
how radical the measures advocated by these men, either as individ- 
uals or as a group, the weight of their influence has always counted 
toward increase of the prestige of the Prussian monarchy. More 
than this, whatever jealousy of Prussia and the Prussians survives 
in the lesser German states—speaking always in terms of the 
situation as it was before the war made inferences about later 
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developments unreliable—it is as grotesque for Americans to 
suppose that non-Prussian Germany wants to undo the fusing 
process completed in 1871 as it was for certain Germans a few 
years ago to speculate that, if our government were drawn into a 
foreign war, our southern states would make it the psychological 
moment for another secession! 

All in all, among the Germans since 1871 these two elements 
have been growing more evident, as attitude if not as explicit 
creed—first, conscious or unconscious deference toward the Hegelian 
superstition: “The State is reason at its highest power,” secondly, 
inclination to accept the Prussianized Empire as the only extant 
specimen of that state which is reason at its highest power. 

But with these two cardinal positions in the German reaction 
we have not yet brought to light the third and decisive factor on 
the mental side of German influence in the world-crisis. That 
factor turns out to be merely the German militarists’ version of 
naive savagery which began to function uncounted ages before 
people were capable of political thought at all—when they frankly 
did whatever their brutish strength permitted. It is the attitude, 
merely varying in detail, of the ancient military chieftains, of the 
later Caesars, and of the more subtle mediaeval benevolent despots. 

All through the ages two contradictory conceptions of national 
life have urged for expression and for mastery. The more elemental 
of these tendencies has held its ground in more or less disguised 
form most of the time, in most of the world, down to the present 
moment. However concrete the visible symbols in which this 
tendency has been embodied, from the single chief, who got or 
kept his prestige by superior prowess with his club, down to the 
latest autocracy of Kultur, all the cases of this type of which we 
have been able to find out very much have buttressed themselves 
upon the notion, implicit or explicit, that the state is a mysterious, 
impersonal, superior something, predestined to dominate over the 
people, and to make the people mere counters in its game. In its 
more evolved and plausible forms, this theory of the state has 
always enlisted the devilishly resourceful cunning of a few in 
getting this mystically impersonal conception of the state identified 
with themselves. As we look back upon it now, or as we look 
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around, wherever in the world this view still holds, and if we poke 
underneath its disguises and find what the reality is that remains, 
it is evident that this supernaturalistic supposition, the “State,” 
has usually been in actuality a very concrete, and self-conscious, 
And self-asserting person, or bunch of persons, maSquerading as 
the “State” and compelling or cajoling the masses of the people 
into pulling their chestnuts out of the fire, instead of leading that 
kind of co-operation which would make most for the general good. 
Historically, with few exceptions, the actual state has been some 
tyrant, some oriental despot, some man on horseback, some com- 
mercial oligarchy, as in Venice under the Doges, some military caste, 
as in Germany today. In each case, with qualifications few or 
many, weak or strong, in numberless varieties, the aims of a 
usurping faction, rather than the general welfare, have controlled 
the destinies of the whole. Tradition has put in the mouth of 
Louis XIV the symbolic words: “The State? Iam the State!” 
Whether the “Great Monarch” ever uttered the formula or not, 
the sentiment is the breath of life of the actual ruler or rulers in 
every state still controlled by any subspecies whatsoever of the 
primitive paganism of force. 

The German military caste has enthroned the same old pagan- 
ism, but it has furnished it with the frankest creed it has ever 
confessed since the earliest naive creeds of deeds began to “‘clothe 
their naked shame” with creeds of words. The national obsession 
of the Germans has betrayed itself at its ghastliest in the most 
fanatical surrender to this pagan creed that has been exhibited on a 
large scale since the most sanguinary period of Islam. Bernhardi 
and Treitschke have been merely the best advertised among the 
countless acolytes of this archaeological paganism in its German 
revival: “The State is power!” Der Staat ist Macht! 

Now, as I have just pointed out, this creed of the resuscitated 
paganism to which the Germans have become unresisting perverts 
accurately indicates: the character of a majority of the states that 
have actually occurred thus far in the moral evolution of society. 
As a mere matter of logic, however, the psychosis through which 
this generalization of fact has become domiciled in the minds of 
the Germans as the supreme imperative of their national religion 
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is a case of one of the most elementary fallacies. It is as though 
one should reason: Man is an animal; therefore, the supreme 
privilege and duty of man is to imitate the beasts of prey. Ever since 
Aristotle it has been a part of the world’s common sense that the 
whole story about anything is told, not by its beginnings, but bý 
its beginnings plus its completions. 

Simple as is the logical refutation of the German creed of power, 
the ethical refutation is still more decisive. Both in its academic 
expositions and in its applications in the conduct of the German 
government toward other governments and peoples, the creed, 
“The State is power,” turns out to be insolent denial of every 
ancient or modern ethical or religious faith which has followed 
instinct or vision of the evolving sovereignty of the spirit. ‘The 
State is power” turns out to mean: If a weaker people possess any- 
thing that the rulers of a stronger people want, those rulers of the 
stronger people need only plead “military necessity,” and no law 
of man or God may stay any hideous use of force which might 
enable the stronger to work their will. For three years the Germans 
have been proving their faith by works of ruthlessness more 
ferocious than the world has seen since the madness of the Inquisi- 
tion. 

Nevertheless, for the same time, some of the best men and 
women in America have done what they could to make a 
mistaken conception of righteousness embarrass the vindication 
of righteousness. They have talked of “compromise” or some- 
thing equally inconceivable. Between morality and physical 
power there can be no more compromise than between assertion 
and denial of the multiplication table. One must rule. .The 
other must submit. 

Let me interject the explanation that by “morality” I do not 
mean my code of conduct, nor yours; not a set of rules which 
Americans or Englishmen might desire to impose upon other 
peoples. By “morality” I mean, now, simply that irreducible 
minimum for the security of which we must fight to a finish against 
the Germans, namely, the principle that whenever their enterprises 
visibly affect the interests of other men or other nations, civilized men, 
whether individuals or groups, are bound to prefer legal and rational 
to violent means of promoting their interests. 
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Our national folklore has joined the name of an American naval 
officer, whose loyalty was less dubious than his ethics, with the un- 
fortunate attempt at a patriotic aphorism: “My Country! In 
her intercourse with foreign nations may she ever be right, but, 
tight or wrong, my country!’ In their zeal for a more defensible 
patriotism honest pacifists have gone to the other extreme with a 
doctrine which practically means: Our country can never be right 
if, in the name of all its moral and physical force, it halts another 
nation that is violently wrong with the ultimatum, “Thus far and 
no farther.” 

At this moment the German cause reduces to the desperation 
of those militarists to vindicate themselves who for years have 
advertised the shameless creed that morality has no rights against 
the power of the state. For no one knows precisely how many 
years the German government has been a conspiracy to disfran- 
chise morality in the conduct of nation toward nation, and to estab- 
lish the military power of Germany in its place. So soon as we 
Americans take in this ugly fact, those of us with the rudiments of 
a conscience must realize that, until the Germans repudiate this 
military caste and the creed it imposes, to be at peace with Ger- 
many would make our nation a moral monstrosity. 

In practice, the German system works out in two aspects which 
to outward appearance are contradictory. Whether at bottom 
they are contradictory or complementary is a question too involved 
for profitable discussion here. Let us glance at each aspect in 
certain of its distinctive manifestations. 

We may refer to these two obvious aspects of the German 
system as the domestic and the foreign, or the national and the 
international. Not only Americans, but Germans themselves, 
have been queered in their judgment of the German government 
by the fact that one and the same system presents appearances so 
contradictory that they cannot be reconciled. Both Germans and 
Americans have reasoned, in effect: “The domestic aspect of the 
German system reaches such benign results that the alleged badness 
of the German foreign policy cannot be real.” It is one of the 
humors of our immature intellectuality that the most sophisticated 
of us still hunt for mental and moral consistency behind human 
actions! 
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For brevity let us call upon parable to picture the quality of the 
German domestic system. 

My attention was first called to the town of Pullman by descrip- 
tions of it as a “model community.” It was alleged that every- 
thing which intelligent benevolence could devise had been done 
to furnish the employees in the Pullman works with all the living 
conditions necessary for their comfort and happiness. Not long 
after, my lot was cast in such a way that only half an hour separated 
my home from Pullman. Very soon there were labor disturbances 
at Pullman, and, with others, I was called upon to investigate. I 
found that the descriptions which I had read of the physical equip- 
ment of the town had not been too highly colored. At the same ` 
time, I found the most discontented and bitter inhabitants that 
Thad ever met. The burden of their complaints was not expressed 
in terms of wages, nor labor hours, nor any other physical standards 
of living. The worst-felt grievance seemed to be voiced in the 
assertion that they were treated like children, not like men and 
women. The most telltale bit of evidence that I discovered was 
the current sneer: “We are born in a Pullman house, cradled in a 
Pullman crib, fed from a Pullman store, taught in a Pullman school, 
confirmed in a Pullman church, exploited in a Pullman shop, and 
when we die we’ll be buried in a Pullman grave and go to a Pullman 
hell.” 

It would be contrary to the evidence to doubt that, in motive, 
George M. Pullman was a conscientious philanthropist. His 
mistake was in principle that of all the genuinely benevolent despots. 
He confounded philanthropy with patronage. He had not found 
out that the best way for men to help men is not to do things for 
them, but to do things with them, and perhaps better still to remove 
removable hindrances to their doing things for themselves. 

When I became a citizen of Waterville, in 1881, and wished 
to walk abroad of a night when the moon was not in session, I 
always carried a lantern. There was not a street light in town. 
Neither was there a street car, nor a water-main, nor a sewer. 
Not a lawnmower had ever been in commission. The yards looked 
like pastures that had strayed in from the farms. The two most 
sightly spots for the landscape gardener in the center of the town 
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were dumping places for débris. There was not a public school- 
house which any of the prosperous citizens would have consented 
to use as a stable, and a little later I built the second, possibly the 
third, house in the town that contained a bathroom. 

* As I have looked about in Waterville at intervals during the 
past forty-eight hours, it has seemed to me that some mightier 
Aladdin had meanwhile been conjuring. I can see room for 
improvement still. You cannot control the rain, for instance, but 
some day you will control the mud. And many other kinds of 
progress will doubtless mark the next thirty years. As it is, the 
contrast between Waterville as I first knew it and the Waterville 
of today is the outward sign of a generation’s advance in civilization. 
And you have done it yourselves! It has not been handed down 
to you from above! You would not have taken it as a gift; you 
would even go back a generation and do it all over again, if the 
alternative were to accept it out of hand, even from the most 
masterful of the public-spirited men who have lived among you 
in the course of these years. Rather than be policed in every detail 
of life outside of your domicile, and in many details within it, by 
the most magnanimous human beings you have ever known, you 
would elect a return to primitive conditions, and to the adventure 
of working out that salvation of personality which can be achieved 
only in the exercise of responsible self-direction. 

In miniature, the contrast between the town of Pullman and the 
town of Waterville reflects the difference between German and 
American civic conditions, with the single difference that ithe 
Germans aye proud of their kind and despise ours, while we hold 
to our kind and abhor theirs. 

Now, the case is by no means as one-sided as either people 
think. If the worthy way through life for a moral being were a 
greater Cook’s personally conducted tour, our American method 
would be a hopeless competitor with the German. In sheer 
bodily comfort and security and in certain guaranties of spiritual 
liberty, regardless of possible not completely stifled scruples about 
abdication of one’s selfhood, the average German during the past 
generation has undoubtedly got more for what he paid than the 
average American. But there’s the rub! The unreckoned part of 
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the price which the Germans pay is their aborted personality. 
Von Buelow knew his Germans when he said, in his volume Imperial 
Germany, published not long before the war, that the Germans are 
not political beings, that they are incapable of parliamentary 
government. I began to find that out in my first contacts with 
Germans in 1879. As a deliberate experiment, I have many times, 
then and since, led conversations with casual acquaintances up to 
some political subject. Almost invariably, unless I happened to 
have met a member of the political class, although there had been no 
hesitation about expression of opinion upon all previous topics, the 
stereotyped answer would be: “O! That’s a matter for the govern- 
ment!” We may not boast that the output of average individual 
American opinion upon political questions is impressive; but this 
is impressive, namely, the consciousness of every American that 
it is a part of his personality to exert his own unrestricted share in 
creating political standards and in shaping political policies. 

As long as I live, I shall not cease to grieve that these two con- 
ceptions of what is best in civic life could not have worked side by 
side to their limit in peace. It may well be that there is more in 
each of these conceptions than those who can see good in only one 
of them are able to understand. It may be that civilization might 
have been served best in the long run if these two types of civic 
experiment could have developed in parallel columns, until the 
advantages and the disadvantages of each had demonstrated them- 
selves to both. 

However that may be, Americans have always reckoned 
liberty of political self-expression and self-realization among 
the choicest of human goods; while since 1848 the Germans 
have made no formidable demand for individual self-expression 
in politics. Nearly twenty-five years ago Pastor Frommel, who 
had been frozen out of his position as Court Preacher at Berlin 
because of his pernicious sympathy with the wage-earning classes, 
told me that, when he began to get into personal touch with factory 
operatives, he was astonished at the nature of their demands. He 
said that regularly, in reply to his question, “What do you want?” 
the answer, from men and women alike, would be, “We want 
recognition” (Wir wünschen Anerkennung). Which, being inter- 
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preted, meant that they wanted to be met by their employers on the 
level of human beings and to be accorded the rights of human 
beings in representing their own interests. Up to the present 
moment there has been in Germany neither an effective concerted 

* movement to gain similar recognition in politics, nor evidence that 
there is enough latent demand for such recognition among the 
Germans to make such a movement respectable. 

Worse than this, domineering militarism has kept civil life in 
Germany in a cowering menial attitude toward the army, and it has 
put official premiums upon an overbearing attitude of the army 
toward civilians. 

One morning, ten or fifteen years ago, I happened to be in 
Potsdam when the order of the day included presentation of the 
colors to a regiment of new troops. ‘The guard of honor was drawn 
up on one side of a square of which a church formed the second 
side, the spectators the third, while the fourth side was to be 
occupied by the approaching regiment. The Kaiser had returned 
that day from a vacation, and in the corner by the church he was 
chatting with members of his staff. I was near enough to see every 
detail in pantomime, without hearing a word. The Kaiser had 
said something flattering to a big handsome officer, who stood in 
his bravery of gala uniform and decorations preening himself after 
the Kaiser had passed on to the next in line. Just then a little girl 
of perhaps five or six years appeared through a narrow archway 
in the wall near the church. She looked searchingly in every 
direction, then stretched her hand above her head, and I saw that 
she had begn sent to post a letter in a box behind the tall officer. 
It was too high. The little girl raised herself on tip-toes, but could 
not reach the opening. She turned and stood irresolute for a 
moment, her disappointed, bewildered look perfectly legible from., 
my point of observation. Then she took notice of the big strong 
man, and her face lighted up with a glad smile at the instinctive 
feeling that he was the solution of her difficulty. She lifted the 
letter toward him. He took it mechanically, with one or two 
glances back and forth between it and her. His intellect was. 
evidently less brilliant than his uniform. Presently the idea took. 
shape in his brain that this slip of a girl had called on him for help. 
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With an arrogant toss of his head and a contemptuous snap of his 
wrist, he threw the letter to the ground. 

Volumes might be written on German militarism without 
telling more about its essential spirit than this incident revealed. 
It was merely a mannerism, too matter-of-course to be questioned’ 
by Germans, of the same civilization in which public-school 
programs were suspended and pupils were coached to celebrate 
the murder of women and children on the Lusitania. I repeat that, 
whatever the other excellencies of the Germans, a national senti- 
ment which tolerates an army with that spirit toward the people is 
demonstration of pitiably aborted personality. 

But it is in the other aspect, in its attitude toward other nations, 
that the soulless paganism which the Germans have accepted from 
their militarists as the national religion most immediately appears. 
Again I forbear generalities and testify from my own experience. 

In the summer of 1903 I was in Germany on business which 
gave me occasion to sample the opinions about our country of more 
different classes of Germans than I had ever interviewed before. 
The itinerary scheduled stops at Cologne, Lucerne, Vienna, Buda- 
pest, Munich, Dresden, Berlin, and thence an excursion into Russia. 
At each of these points, and in the intermediate travel, I had 
opportunities to talk with many men of prominence and with as 
many more whom I could classify merely as ordinary specimens of 
their various types. I soon became aware that, quite aside from 
the direct purpose of my trip, I was gathering from these sources 
a collection of significant and cumulative evidence. Over and over 
again Germans of different social positions, living jn as many 
different parts of Germany and neighboring countries, volunteered 
the same opinion in almost the same words: “You Yankees are all 
right, but it is only a question of time when we Germans will have 
to fight you, not with trade regulations, but with cannon.” And 
my question “Why?” invariably brought the stereotyped answer: 
“Because you are trying to get some of the world’s foreign com- 
merce.” 

Up to that time I had firmly believed in the pacific intentions 
of Germany. I had regarded the pan-German agitation as a joke. 
I had interpreted the familiar grandiose utterances of Kaiser, and 
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professor, and editor, and Reichstag orator as the harmless word- 
painting of an imaginative people who delight in setting national 
commonplaces in a heroic light. But these coincidences started 
my reflections in a new direction. It was incredible that so many 
men, of such different kinds, from such widely separated places, 
could have arrived independently at such an astonishing consensus. 
Such a state of mind must have been the result of some central 
influence or influences. A captain of infantry, whom I met in the 
home of a friend in Berlin, strengthened this inference when he 
gave me a book which contained the same sentiment in almost the 
same words, with the comment which afterward proved to carry 
accrued interest: ‘‘It is the most popular book of the year among 
German officers.” Then I began to pick up other threads of associa- 
tion. I recalled a lecture which I had heard during my student 
days by Professor Gneist, of Berlin, who at the time was reputed 
to be the foremost continental expositor of the British constitution. 
The argument expanded these propositions: “The United States 
of America has no sovereign. Therefore it has no sovereignty. 
Therefore it is not in the proper sense of the term a state. There- 
fore it is not entitled to the full rights of a state among states.” 
I had listened with amusement to the exposition and had scarcely 
thought of it meanwhile, because I had taken it‘as a choice specimen 
of academic pedantry, with no practical bearing. Presently I 
began to recall, however, that in my reading since my student 
days I had come across many German expressions of the same 
idea, with the implication that it was something to be taken for 
granted. 

On my return to Chicago, I reported my experience in a news- 
paper interview, with the conclusion that we Americans would 
be living in a fool’s paradise until we provided ourselves with a 
navy so strong that, even if the creed which I had heard should 
proselyte all Germany, it would be too unsafe to follow it into 
practice. For two or three weeks following publication of the 
interview, at a signal from Consul Wever, of Chicago—one of the 
most efficient promoters of German interests that has ever repre- 
sented that country in the United States—the German-language 
press of America and not a few publications in English bristled with 
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abuse of the ignorant American tourist who had insulted Germany 
by drawing such an inference from such data. 

Up to the present hour the Germans have pursued the same 
policy of denying the significance of any and every fact which 
tended to fix on them the stigma of militarism in general or respon-° 
sibility for the present war in particular. No matter what German - 
has indorsed the creed of force, or of terrorization as the technique 
of the creed, even the Kaiser, or the Crown Prince, or the chancellor, 
or authors with readers by the hundred thousands, the professional . 
German apologists have always given the cue for a world-wide 
claque to shout the repudiation: “That particular utterance, or 
that particular man, cuts no figure in Germany.” 

We have always had a few men in American politics who waxed 
great in their own eyes by declamation of the manifest destiny of the 
United States to be “bounded on the north by the Aurora Borealis, 
on the south by the Southern Cross.” Usually the saving sense 
of the people, ably aided and abetted by the obduracy of things, has 
rendered such politicians innocuous. But suppose the present 
Speaker of the House of Representatives had received the presiden- 
tial nomination from the Baltimore convention of 1912, and suppose 
he had been elected. Very few Americans realize by what a narrow 
margin that calamity was averted. Suppose he had made good 
his maudlin threat of committing this country to the annexation of 
Canada. Suppose we had made it a test of loyalty to support his 
administration in waging a war for the conquest of the Dominion. 
Suppose we had persisted in accepting without question the adminis- 
tration’s fiction—‘The war was forced upon us!” §$uppose we 
had refused to cast in our lot with any peace movement which 
might involve overthrow of the administration or of the party that 
had seduced the country into its immoral course. In that case our 
deeds would have spoken louder than our words. American charac- 
ter would consequently have to be known, not by what Americans 
had denied in terms, but by what we had actually done. 

The outstanding fact, to which the Germans have been delivering 
themselves with accelerated motion till the incredible culmination of 
1914, and since, is that all the Germans have adopted as their own the 
cause of those leaders who have advertised their trust in war as the 
foremost means of satisfying national ambitions. 
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I have said that all through the ages two contradictory con- 
ceptions of national life have urged for expression and mastery. 
We have been reviewing the form in which the one conception has 
taken its latest shape in German word and deed. Time remains 
‘for only the briefest allusion to the alternative tendency. A part 
of the next great constructive task of mankind is to give distinct- 
ness and reality to the opposite conception. 

In spite of those ancient states to which history has given the 
name “republic,” it is not certain that the antithesis of the present 
dominating German idea of the state ever began to be articulate in 
the voice of a great public until more confident than convincing 
expressions of it were heard in the American and the French 
revolutions. Today we are trying to symbolize the whole truth 
by the slogan: ‘Democracy against Autocracy!” While that 
watchword may be suggestive enough for rallying purposes, a 
nation which accepted that antithesis as either precise or exhaustive 
would soon resolve itself into a wholesale case of the blind leading 
the blind. We have the task of finding the crystal truth in con- 
tradiction of the turgid lie: “‘The State is power.” 

I venture the opinion that we shall never separate the truth 
from vitiating error until we have broken utterly with all our 
traditional doctrines of the state in terms of that plausible 
philosophical conception, “sovereignty.” The real truth, and the 
whole truth, will be found only after we have taken our departure 
from the homely fact that a state is essentially like any other human 
group—a bridge club, a philharmonic society, a merchandizing 
firm, a banking corporation, a charity organization, a religious 
community, a counterfeiters’ gang,.an artists’ guild—ea state is a 
company of persons behaving themselves in a certain way. What- 
ever distance in comprehension or in character may separate a 
group which we call a state from each and every other type of 
human group, a state continues its identity with each and every 
other human group, at least in this: it is composed of human 
beings, with all the moral liabilities of human beings. By forming 
themselves into, or by finding themselves in, any sort of grouping 
whatsoever, human beings cannot release themselves from the uni- 
versal obligation of human beings to respect the humanity of one 
another. They cannot exempt themselves from a jot or a tittle of 
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one of the laws of physical or mental or moral cause and effect, 
which are bound to assert themselves sooner or later as the in- 
exorable conditions of the human lot. l 

The central, supreme, paramount issue of this war is whether 
civilization is to instal the principle of aggression as its highest law;* 
whether for a defiant, epoch morality is to be suspended; whether, 
during an era of the most cynical apostasy that the record of man- 
kind will have registered, that nation is to be greatest which can 
mobilize the most terrific force and use it in the most savage way. 

In his zeal to reassure the American people and to convince all 
other peoples that the United States does not want anybody’s 
goods, or chattels, or lands, or anything that is our neighbors’, 
President Wilson has made it possible for the stupid and the 
designing to assert that Americans are fighting for nothing. 

On the contrary, those Americans who are morally awake are 
fighting for everything above the mercenary level that makes life 
worth the living. We are fighting for the decision that henceforth 
this world shall be a place in which physical power shall be, not the 
standard of right, but the servant of right. No other generation 
in history has had an equal opportunity to promote the moral 
achievements of mankind. The remaining catastrophe most to be 
feared is not that more thousands of lives may have to be offered 
upon the altar of this century’s high decision. If coming genera- 
tions could look down upon us, their anxiety would be, first and 
chiefest, lest we should stay our hands before we had secured the 
primacy of morals in the affairs of nations. 

No state since the days of the Decalogue has comynitted itself 
to a loftier political ideal than that which our country professes. 
Citizenship of the United States involves loyalty or treason to that 
ideal. Coined into terms of today, that ideal requires that progres- 
sive sense of justice shall enact the laws; and that law shall control 
force, not force the law, both in domestic and in foreign relations. 
No other people ever received so rich an endowment of physical 
resources as we have inherited. Are we to squander that endow- 
ment upon our physical and moral softnesses, or shall we use 
it to support the prodigious moral experiment to which we are 
committed? The world being what it is, Americans of this gener- 
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ation can neither improve nor retain their birthright unless they 
are resolved to continue instalment payments of the same price 
of suffering with which our fathers bought our birthright. 

Few native Americans have more or weightier reasons for 

‘gratitude to Germany than I have been accumulating for nearly 

forty years. None can be more willing in every possible way to 
acknowledge the debt which can never be discharged. And yet! 
And yet! This will be an intolerable world until the Germans have 
once and forever recanted, with all it involves, that most hellish 
heresy that has ever menaced civilization: THERE IS NO GOD 
BUT POWER, AND PRUSSIA IS ITS PROPHET! 

The Germans are still so unsuspicious of their rulers that they 
do not want to be disillusioned. President Wilson never uttered 
more literal truth than when he told us that in fighting with the 
Germans we shall prove in the end to have been fighting for the 
Germans as well as for ourselves, just as.our fight with the English 
in ’76 proved to be a fight, not for our own liberty alone, but for 
the enfranchisement of every subject of the British crown. 

With the most cordial hopes that in the days to come the 
Germans may enjoy all the prosperity of every sort which they can 
win on their merits, without violating the equal rights of any other 
people, we should be numbered among the betrayers of mankind 
if we did not now exert our utmost physical and spiritual strength 
to convince the Germans that their Baal is asleep, never more to 
wake, or on a journey, never again to return. 

Now is our nation’s Gethsemane. In the beginnings of our 
agony and kloody sweat we are still praying, “If it be possible, let 
this cup pass from me!” God grant that the generations to come 
may forever cherish the memory of the cross which we shall bear, 
as the symbol of their redemption unto spiritualized political life! 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


The social philosophy of ancient, mediaeval, and early modern 
writers must be gleaned from the larger mass of philosophical, 
theological, economic, political, and legal doctrines, for, as might be 
expected, in no period or writer is there to be found any strict 
differentiation between the social philosophy, on the one hand, 
and the religious, moral, economic, or political theories, on the 
other hand. Noris there found in many cases a serious attempt to 
build up a definite or well-balanced system of social philosophy. 

At the same time, the recognition of these facts furnishes no 
adequate justification for refusing to go back of Comte for the 
sources of sociological thought. It is hoped that even this brief 
survey of the pre-Comtian period will substantiate the truth of the 
‘statement that, from the time of Plato onward, thinkers were 
approaching, and to a certain extent successfully formulating, the 
chief problems of sociology. Indeed, as Professor Small has pointed 
out, only the most mediocre writer can be adequately described 
simply by classifying him as a sociologist, historian, e¢onomist, or 
political scientist. The aim and purpose of the writer constitute 
the most valid basis for organizing his contributions to social 
science? One is therefore justified in seeking the origins of sociol- 
ogy as far in the past as there can be discovered a conscious attempt 
on the part of any writer to record or to explain the fundamental 
problems of social organization and development. 

«This article has profited by the critical comments of Professors William A. 


Dunning and Alvan A. Tenney, who kindly consented to read it in manuscript and 
proof. 


2 Small, The Cameralisis, chap. i; The Meaning of Social Science, passim. 
174 
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In any attempt, however cursory, to trace the development of 
sociological thought, it is necessary to keep in mind the fundamental 
truth so well expressed by Professor Giddings and Professor Small, 
that the doctrines of any writer lose most of their significance unless 

*their relation to the prevailing social environment is pointed out 
and the purposes of his work are clearly indicated. While in the 
present article the treatment of these important phases of the 
general topic must, like the summary of doctrines, be extremely 
condensed, the attempt will be made to indicate the general con- 
ditions out of which the sociological thought of each period 
developed. 


Anything like a systematic discussion of social phenomena 
began with the Greeks. The writers of oriental antiquity were 
prevented by the general conditions of their social environment from 
advancing any strikingly original generalizations concerning the 
origin and nature of social institutions. A rural economy, caste, 
superstition, an inflexible religious system, and sumptuary legis- 
lation, begotten of the passion of the antique mind for homo- 
geneity, tended to give social conditions a fixity and sanctity which 
discouraged any extensive speculation as to their origin, nature, 
or possible means of improvement. When social institutions were 
fixed by a tyrannical customary code and confirmed by an inscru- 
table Providence, there could be no “science” of society. Con- 
sequently, in oriental antiquity most of the thinking upon social 
problems consisted in formulating elaborate schemes of justification 
for the existence of the given régime, these mainly centering about 
the sanctions of a unique revealed religion or the superior wisdom 
of ancestors.3 

To be sure, there are to be found moral and social precepts in 
the works of the Egyptian scribes;4 valuable bits of applied and 
descriptive sociology may be gleaned from the Babylonian records, 

American Journal of Sociology, September, 1904, pp. 169-70. 

2 The Cameralists, chap. 1. 

3Cf. Marvin, The Living Past, chap. iii; Giddings, Elements of Sociology, pp. 
283 ff.; Taylor, Ancient Ideals, I, chaps. ii-iv. 

4Cf. Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt; Development of Religion and Thought in 
Ancient Egypt, particularly pp. 199 ff. 
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particularly from the Code of Hammurapi;? much of sociological 
interest may be found in the ancient books of the Aryans of India? ` 
the Hebrew legal codes and prophetic teachings are'replete with 
sociological and anthropological interest;3 and most of the Chinese 
religious and moral doctrines come from a more remote antiquity’ 
than those of the great philosophers of Greece; but the definite 
and coherent analysis of social phenomena and processes, as far 
as extant records may furnish the basis for a judgment, originated 
with the Greek philosophers of the post-Socratic period.5 


II. SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY AMONG THE GREEKS 


While it is impossible to account for Greek originality and 
freedom of thought entirely upon the basis of the surrounding 
conditions,® it .is nevertheless true that the characteristic trends in 
the sociological thinking of the Greeks can be traced back to the 
social environment. 

In the first place, the lack of an extensive or highly centralized 
political organization, bringing together in one unified state many 
different peoples, allowed the tribal spirit of localism and provincial- 
ism to have free play, and it pervaded most of Greek thinking upon 
social phenomena. With the exception of the Stoics, the contrast 
of Greek and barbarian stands out clearly in all of the great Greek 
studies of social institutions. But if the Greek city-state fostered 
a rather narrow local conceit, it also rendered possible a high 
degree of like-mindedness on the part of the citizens. This led to 
that group self-consciousness which lies at the basis of those 


1C. H. W. Johns, Babylonian and Assyrian Laws, Contracts, and Leiters, 1904; 
see Professor Vincent’s article in American Journal of Sociology, IX, 737-54. 

2 Cf. Frazer, Indian Thought, Past and Present. 

3 Cf. Kent, Isracl’s Laws and Legal Precedenis; The Social Teachings of the 
Prophets and Jesus; Wallis, A Sociological Study of the Bible; Day, Social Life of the 
Hebrews. 

4 CE. Giles, Confucianism and Its Rivals and Ancient Religions of China; DeGroot, 
The Religious Sysiems of China; and Suzuki, A Brief History of Ancient Chinese Phi- 
losophy. 

5 For the period of antiquity in general, see Willoughby, Political Theories of the 
Ancient World, pp. 3-30; Janet, Histoire de la science politique, I, 1-1. 


6 Cf. Bury, The History of the Freedom of Thought, pp. 22 ff. $: 
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utopian or idealistic theories of society which appear in the Republic 
of Plato and the Politics of Aristotle. Again, the freedom and 
liberty of the democratic city-state and the absence of a coercive 
state religion made for that critical philosophy which first appeared 
on any considerable scale among the Attic Greeks. In spite of 
the pretentions of Athens as a conimercial empire, Greek civilization 
was primarily based upon an agricultural economy, which, through 
its routine and repetition, invariably begets a static outlook upon 
the social process. Consequently, one is not surprised to find 
Aristotle setting up stability as the most perfect test of the excel- 
lence of a state. In spite of their intellectual activity, there was 
little inductive study of social phenomena among the Greeks. 
Aristotle furnishes the only notable exception to this statement. 
While the dependence of Greek civilization upon slavery has 
doubtless been exaggerated,’ the Greeks despised the humble and 
commonplace methods of natural science and preferred the freer 
ranges of a priori generalization. The possibilities of deductive 
thinking about the social process were accordingly exhausted by 
the Greeks. It was not until natural science had established the 
inductive methods in social science that the Politics of Aristotle 
and the Republic and Laws of Plato were surpassed as analyses of 
social phenomena by the works of Comte, Quételet, Spencer, and 
Ward.? 


The period of Greek thought before Plato has left no voluminous 
remains, but from the sources available several interesting sug- 
gestions and developments may be discovered. Hesiod (eighth 
century B.C.) had outlined the culture ages from the conventional 
viewpoint of a descent from a “golden age,” and had voiced his 
protest against existing social and economic conditionss Anaxi- 
mander (610-546 B.C.) had antedated John Fiske by twenty-four 
centuries in his discussion of the prolongation of human infancy 


* Cf. Zimmern, Sociological Review, 1909, pp. 1 Ë., 159 ff. 


2 This scanty survey of the social environment of Greek social philosophy may be 
supplemented by Zimmern, The Greek Commonwealth; Botsford and Sihler, Hellenic 
Civilization, pp. 210-54, 303-48, 423-526, 657-708; and Marvin, op. cit., chap. iv. 

3 Hesiod, Works and Days, trans. by A. W. Main (Oxford, 1908), pp. 4 ff. 
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in its relation to human society. Theognis (ca. 550 B.C.) had 
clearly perceived the principles of eugenics as applied to the human 
race? Aeschylus (525-456 B.C.) had anticipated Lucretius by 
more than four centuries in his highly interesting account, of the 
general evolution of civilization. Herodotus (d. after 430 B.c.), by 
his acute observations and striking descriptions of the manners, 
customs, and physical characteristics of foreign peoples, had earned 
the title of the first great “descriptive sociologist.’* The Sophists 
had apparently advanced the conception of a primordial state of 
nature and a subsequent social, or at least a governmental, com- 
pact.’ Hippocrates (ca. 460-370 B.c.), in his work on Airs, Waters, 
and Places, presented the first serious analysis of the influence of 
physical environment upon human society. He described the effect 
of climate and topography upon the peoples of Asia in regard to 
political institutions and physical characteristics with an accuracy 
and detail not equaled before Ibn Khaldun, Aquinas, and Bodin. 
His work constituted the point of departure for all treatments of 
the influence of physical environment till the time of Ritter.‘ 
Finally, Socrates (471-399 B.C.) had presented the doctrine of a 
law of nature, as contrasted with human law, and had attempted to 
reduce ethics to something like a science.’ 


Plato (427-347 B.Cc.), in his search after an adequate definition of 
justice, was led into making an analysis of society and of the state. 


«Nicholas Murray Butler, ‘‘Anaximander on the Prolongation of Infancy in 
Man,” in Classical Studies in Honor of Henry Drisler, pp. 8-10. 

2The Works of Hesiod, Callimachus, and Theognis, trans. by Bees in Bohn’s 
Classical Library, 1856, pp. 227-28. 

3 Botsford and Sihler, of. cit., pp. 64-65. 

4 History of Herodotus, trans. by George Rawlinson, 4 vols., 1859-60; see Myres, in 


Anthropology and the Classics, edited by Marett, chap. v, “Herodotus and 


Anthropology.” 

8 Willoughby, op. cit., pp. 78-79; Barker, The Political Thought of Plato and 
Aristotle, pp. 28-46. 

6 The Genuine Works of Hippocrates, translated by Adams, London, 1849, Vol. I, 
pp. 190-222. 

? Janet, Histoire de la science politique, I, 84-94; Dunning, A History of Political 
Theories, Ancient and Medieval, pp. 21-23; Barker, op. cit., pp. 46-60. For the pre- 
Socratic period in general, see Willoughby, op. cit., pp. 30 ff.; Barker, op. cil., pp. 1-46; 
Janet, op. cit., I, 31-103; Zeller, Greek Philosophy to the Time of Socrates, 2 vols. 
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He outlined the organic theory of society and found not only the 
economic but also the ethical basis of society to be embodied in the 
functional division of labor.” In this respect he contributed what 
is probably the most satisfactory analysis of the economic founda- 
tions of society which is to be found in the works of any writer of 
antiquity. x 

He recognized the existence and importance of the organization 
of the social mind, though he wrongly considered it as merely the 
sum of the individual minds in the social group? Adopting the 
premises that man can control his own social relations and that 
concerted volition would be the necessary result of similar external 
surroundings and stimuli, he constructed one of the most complete 
of the utopian plans for an ideal society of which history bears any 
record.’ It is interesting to note that, aside from its communistic 
aspects, this utopia of Plato provided for the first comprehensive 
scheme of eugenics in the history of social or biological philosophy.* 

Especially interesting is Plato’s contribution to historical 
sociology. With almost the perspective of a nineteenth century 
evolutionist, he discerned something of the true nature of social 
evolution and the time requisite for its consummation, and pre- 
sented his own theories on the subject, which were exceedingly 
accurate for one possessed of his scanty data. Finally, in decided 
contrast to his predecessors and to many of his successors, Plato 
tried to comprehend and analyze society as a unity and in its 
entirety. 


Aristotle (384-322 B.c.), the most influential of all writers on 
social phildsophy, both on account of the profundity of his insight 


1 Republic, in Jowett’s Dialogues of Plate, II, 369; IV, 433; Barker, op. cit., 
P. 113. ; 

2 Republic, v, 462, and Introduction by Jowett, pp. cxcviii-cxcix. 

3 Republic, iii, 412-17; v, 458-62. 4 Ibid., V, 458-62. 

s Laws (Jowett), tii, 676-84. 

§ For one of the best discussions of Plato’s social and political philosophy to be 
found in any language, see Barker, op. cit., pp. 60-207; for a history of the later 
influence of the Republic, ibid., pp. 525-30; cf. also Nettleship, Lectures on the Republic 
of Plato; and Loos, Studies in the Politics of Aristotle and the Republic of Plato, 
pp. 182—291. 
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into social processes, and because of his peculiar relation to medi- . 
aeval thought,’ made many advances over Plato in his investigation ` 


of the basis and justification of political and social relationships. 
In the first place, Aristotle introduced the inductive method 
of studying social phenomena, while Plato had relied almost 
entirely upon the far less scientific deductive line of approach? 
But probably more important than this was his direct and clean-cut 
assertion that man is by nature a social being.3 This dictum, had 
it been heeded by later writers, would have precluded any pos- 
sibility of the erroneous interpretations of society, such as that of 
an original social contract, which were based upon the doctrine of 
conscious self-interest. As a deduction from this dogma of man’s 
inherent sociability, he pointed out the necessity of social relations 
for the complete development of the human personality, and made 
plain the abnormality of the non-social being.‘ 

Aristotle presented an explanation of social evolution in terms 
of utility, an expansion of the social nature, and the scope of the 
desire for, and need of, society.’ In this respect he made a con- 
siderable advance over Plato, who had adopted the utilitarian and 
economic explanation, almost to the exclusion of the instinctive 
basis. However, while Aristotle’s interpretation was more inclusive 
and well-balanced, he fell far short of the thoroughness of Plato 
in his analysis of the economic foundations of society. 

In his criticism of Plato’s communistic scheme he advanced 
arguments against communism, which for completeness and 
scientific accuracy leave little to be said upon the subject.6 But his 
own project for an ideal commonwealth was not much more satis- 
factory than that of Plato, for both were permeated with the Greek 
ideals of exclusiveness, provincialism, and localism, and with the 
notions that social stability was the end most to be sought in the 
institutions of society,” and that society was prior to the individual 
in importance.’ 


3 Ci. Robinson, History of Western Europe, p. 272. 

2 Cf. Pollock, A History of the Science of Politics, p. 16. 

3 Politics, Jowett’s translation, i, 2. 5 Ibid., i, 1-2. 

4 Ibid., i, 1-2; ili, 6, 9. 6 Ibid., ti, 2-7. 

7 Ibid., vii, 4-15; Bury, History of Greece, p. 835; Loos, op. cit., pp. 145-76. 
8 Politics, i, 2; Republic, v, 310. 
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The subjective basis of society Aristotle believed to be embodied 
in friendship, in the analysis of which he approached Professor 
Giddings’ theory of the “consciousness of kind.’’* 

Finally, Aristotle gave a more complete statement than Plato 
of the organic analogy? and of the influence of physical environ- 
ment upon society. In his theory of the effect of the physical 
environment Aristotle revived and adapted the theories of Hippoc- 
rates, so as to furnish a geographical basis for the alleged 
superiority of the Greeks. He held that by their intermediate 
geographical situation the Greeks were able to combine the superior 
mental attainments of southern peoples with the greater bravery 
of the northerners, and at the same time to escape the fickleness of 
the inhabitants of warm regions and the stupidity of the people of 
the north The common ancient and mediaeval doctrine of the 
general superiority of the inhabitants of the temperate climates 
was, in all probability, but the statement of an observed fact. 
Their explanation of this fact, however, was hardly as satisfactory, 
being based upon the fantastic astrological doctrine of planetary 
influences and the equally grotesque Greek physical philosophy, 
with its physiological chemistry founded on the theory of the four 
elements and the four humors. 


The distinctive sociological characteristics of the Stoic and 
Epicurean social philosophy are not difficult to account for on 
the basis of the conditions of the time. The swallowing up of the 
Greek city-states in the imperial system of Alexander and the 
disorder which followed the disintegration of his empire naturally 
led, on the one hand, to the cosmopolitan serenity and resignation 
of the Stoics, and, on the other, to the individualistic and material- 
istic doctrines of the Epicureans who valued society and the state 
solely for their aid in securing a superior degree of convenience 
and safety.4 

1 Nicomachean Ethics, trans. by Peters, VIII, i, ix, xiv; DX, xii. 

a Politics, iv, 4. 

3 Ibid., vii, 7. For Barker’s excellent analysis of Aristotle’s political and social 
theories, see of. cit., pp. 208-496, and for the later influence of the Politics, ibid., pp. 
497-524. Cf. also Duprat, “Rapport des doctrines politiques anciennes avec la 


sociologie et la politique contemporaines,” in Revue Internationale de Sociologie, 1901, 
pp. 818 ff., and Loos, op. cil., pp. 17-176. 


4Cf. Zeller, Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics, chap. ii. 
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The Stoics, who constituted that school of philosophy founded 
by Zeno (ca.3 50-ca.260 B.C.) in the latter half of the fourth century 
B.C., and which lasted until the close of the period of the domination 
of the Western Roman Empire, interpreted society in terms of 
rational thought and held with Aristotle that all men must be 
social, both for the development of their own personality and for 
the proper discharge of their duties toward their fellow-beings. 
- Their conception of society was far broader than that of the other 
schools of Greek philosophy, to whom the world was either Greek 
or barbarian, and the cosmopolitan Stoic conception of a world- 
society and citizenship did much to develop the idea of the essen- 
tial brotherhood of mankind. Especially important in their ethical 
doctrines was their emphasis upon the law of nature as the proper 
guide for moral conduct." 

The Epicureans, founded by Epicurus (342-270 B.c.), presented 
a conception of society diametrically opposed to that held by the 
Stoics, maintaining that it had its only basis in conscious self- 
interest, which led to the institution of social relations in order to 
escape the evils and inconveniences of a non-social and isolated 
condition. Such a theory, it will easily be perceived, was based 
on that fallacious conception of society which opened the way for 
the later development of the doctrine of the presocial state of 
nature and the foundation of social relations in a contract based 
upon the perception of the utility of such an arrangement. With 
the possible exception of the Sophists? and Plato, Epicurus was the 
first to premise an original contract, though it was more after the 
nature of the governmental than the social contract Thus, as 
compared with the cosmopolitan and idealistic Stoics, the Epicu- 
reans were marked individualists and evolutionary materialists, 
though they were by no means advocates of sensuality, as is often: 
asserted.5 


tJanet, op. cit, I, 239-50; Zeller, Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics, 1891, 
pp. 311-40; Scherger, The Evolution of Modern Liberty, pp. 18-22; Stein, Die Sociale 
Frage im Lichte der Philosophie, pp. 218-28; and the extracts given in Bakewell, A 
Source-Book of Ancient Philosophy, pp. 269-89. 

2 Supra, pp. 178. 3 Laws, iii, 683-84. 

4The significant passages from Epicurus are preserved in Diogenes Laertius, 
Lives and Opinions of Eminent Philosophers, Book X, chap. xxxi, secs. 33-35. 

5 Bakewell, op. cii, pp. 290-304; Zeller, of. cit., pp. 490-08; Stein, op. cit., 
pp. 228-30; Janet, op. cit., pp. 235 f; Giddings, Sociology, a Lecture, p. 17. 
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Polybius (203~121 B.c.), the Greek student of Roman history, 
is usually overlooked by students of the history of social philosophy, 
but he is, nevertheless, one of the most important figures in the 
development of that subject. His conception of social evolution 
was in the main accurate. He premised the aggregation and 
association of primitive men as resulting from a sense of weakness 
and a perception of likeness. Government, he believed, arose in 
force and was rendered permanent by the increasing reflective 
action of the social mind as it gradually perceived more clearly the 
utility of political relations.’ This was the argument advanced by 
Hume nineteen centuries later in his assault upon the doctrine of a 
social contract? Polybius also made an important contribution in 
assigning the origin of morality and justice to the group approval 
or disapproval of certain practices and modes of conduct. In this 
he suggested a line of treatment exploited by writers like Bagehot 
and Sumner. Polybius put forth the first clear statement of the 
theory of reflective sympathy later developed by Spinoza, Hume, 
and Adam Smith Again, he was the first writer on political 
science who proposed to secure liberty and governmental stability 
through a system of checks and balances in political organization.5 
Finally, Polybius presented one of the clearest statements of the 
prevalent classical conception of the cyclical nature of the historical 
process—a view taken up by Machiavelli and recently revived by 
Le Bon and Gumplowicz.® 


II. SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY AMONG THE ROMANS 


Polybius_was the last great Greek social philosopher.” The 
minds of the Romans were of a legal and practical character, little 
given to constructive speculative philosophy. Their contribution 
was to advance political organization and legal development, not 
to formulate theories of the state and of society. The Romans, in 

' History of Rome, trans. by Schuckburgh, vi, 5-6. See the selections in Coker, 
Readings in Politicel Philosophy, pp. 106-17. 

2 Infra, pp. 231 f. 3 History, ibid. 4 Ibid. s History, vi, 11-15. 

é Cf. Bury, The Ancient Greek Historians, pp. 205 ff.; 248. 


7Qne might call attention in passing to the Greek geographer Strabo, whose 
contributions to descriptive sociology and the theory of physical environment were: 
by no means insignificant. 


8 Cf. Pollock, op. cit., pp. 31-32. 
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building up a world-empire, came into contact with many different 
legal codes, and this stimulating “contact of cultures” led to the 
formulation of theories of the origin and nature of laws in general. 

While the Romans contributed little to social philosophy in the 
way of original theories, it is among the Roman followers of the 
later Greek schools of philosophy, such as the Stoics and Epicureans, 
that one must look for the most complete statement of those 
doctrines that has been preserved, since several of the Roman 
‘writers “adapted Greek principles with considerable ingenuity.’?' 


The chief Roman representative of the Epicurean school was the 
‘great philosophic poet Lucretius (99-55 3B.c.), the most original 
-mind that Rome produced.3 Acknowledging with pride his obliga- 
tions to Epicurus, he justified, by his original presentation of the 
-course of human and social development, the title of the first great 
evolutionary sociologist.t Correlating the current written and 
-spoken accounts of the customs of primitive peoples with the 
‘previous theories of poets and philosophers, he produced a theory 
-of social evolution in all its aspects which was infinitely superior to 
«anything which was presented by any other writer down to the 
«critical period of eighteenth-century philosophy. The struggle for ` 
existence; the survival of the fittest; the mode of life among 
‘primitive peoples; the origin of language, fire, industry, religion, 
‘domestic relations, and the arts of pleasure; the sequence of the 
culture ages, and the development of commercial relations are set 
forth with a clearness, accuracy, and modernity which precludes 
the possibility of entire conjecture or of the complete, reading into 
his writings of later ideas which did not occur to him.s 


But, powerful a thinker as was Lucretius, he had little influence 
upon posterity, Horace being the only later Roman writer who was 
much affected by Epicurean principles. The Epicurean theories 


* Marvin, of. cit., chap. v. 

2 Cf, Teuffel and Schwabe, A History of Roman Literature, I, pp. 1-2, 77-87. 

3 On Lucretius, see the pretentious commentary of Masson, Lucretius, Epicurean 
and Poet (London, 1907-9, 2 vols.). 

4 Haddon, History of Anthropology, pp. 122-24. 

s Lucretius, De rerum natura, trans. by Munro, Bohn’s Library, v, 325 ff; 778 ff. 
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were too rationalistic and dynamic for the Roman mind to grasp 
and were even more repugnant to the Christian writers, owing to 
their denunciation of “religio” as the chief cause of human misery. 
‘So it is to Cicero, a would-be eclectic with strong Stoic leanings, 
and to Seneca, an avowed Stoic, that one must turn for an exposi- 
tion of the general political and social philosophy of the Romans. 

Cicero (106-43 B.C.) followed Plato in attempting to describe 
an ideal commonwealth, but he did not feel the need of constructing 
a plan for a utopian society, since he considered that the Roman 
commonwealth possessed all the essential characteristics of a perfect 
state. He accepted Aristotle’s dictum of the natural sociability 
of man rather than the Epicurean doctrine that society results from 
a sense of weakness in isolation or a perception of the utility of 
association, but he did emphasize the advantages of associated life 
while denying that they furnish the basic cause of society." He 
also agreed with Aristotle as to the value of friendship and like- 
mindedness as the psychological basis of association? From the 
Stoics he derived his doctrine of the brotherhood of man, and from 
Polybius he appropriated the theories regarding the classification 
and cycles of government and the value of checks and balances.’ 
In short, it was the summing up of the various contemporary 
social theories into a coherent body of thought that constituted 
Cicero’s main achievement. 


Seneca (3 B.C.—65 A.D.) is the next systematic social philosopher 
after Cicero among the Romans. The chief difference between the 
two, as far as social philosophy is concerned, was Seneca’s revival 
of the ancient Greek conception of the primitive stage of society 
as a golden aget which was followed by the period of the origin of 
the conventional institutions of society as a remedy for the evils 
which crept in and brought the golden age to an end. In this age 
of “golden innocence” mankind lived without coercive authority, 

1 De officiis, trans. by Edmonds, Bohn’s Library, I, xvii, xliv; De republica, trans. 
by Yonge, Bohn’s Library, I, xxv-xxvi. For the effect of Cicero’s position on this 


point on mediaeval political theory cf. Gierke, Political Theories of the Middle Ages, 
trans. by Maitland, n. 306. 


2 De officiis, I, xvii. E 3 De republica, I, xiv. 
4 Cf. Bury, The Ancient Greek Historians, p. 187. 
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gladly obeying the wise, and without any distinctions of property 
or caste. The main cause for the breakdown of this primitive 
arrangement was the origin of private property. The people 
became dissatisfied with common ownership, and the resulting lust 
after wealth and authority rendered necessary the institution of 
political authority to curb these growing evil propensities? The 
importance of this doctrine is not its enunciation by Seneca, but 
its adoption by the Christian Fathers. They identified it with the 
state of man before the “Fall,” and thus reinforced the already 
extremely retrospective character of Christian social philosophy 
which rendered any dynamic conception of human progress impos- 
sible.? 


The Stoic doctrines among the Romans reached their highest 
development in Epictetus? (about 90 A.D.) and in the emperor 
Marcus Aureliust (121-180 A.D.). In fact, the loss of the Greek 
originals have made these two writers the main sources for the 
Stoic doctrines of society which were presented above. 


Another philosophic development among the Romans which had 
important consequences in the history of sociology was neo- 
Platonism, which found its main representative in Plotinus (204— 
270 A.D.) With its renunciation of the world of sense and its 
tendencies toward unlimited credulity and hostility to rationalism 
or skepticism, it furnished the general intellectual setting which was 
adopted by patristic and mediaeval theology and thus militated 
strongly against any movement toward a rational conception of 
social processes and institutions. Neo-Platonism, the @nception 
of a former golden age, and the eschatological view of society, which 
was drawn as much from the pagan mysteries as from Christian 
texts, all combined to make up the unhealthy mental environment 
in which Christian theology and social philosophy flourished s 


1 Epistularum Moralium ad Lucilium, ed. by Haase, xiv, 2;. The Epistles of Lucius 
Annaeus Seneca, trans. by Morell (London, 1786, 2 vols.), IL, 115-36, Letter XC. 

2 Cf. Carlyle, A History of Medieval Political Theory, I, 24-25, 117, 127-28. 

3 Enchiridion et Dissertationes, trans. by Long in Bohn’s Library. | 

4 Meditations, also translated by Long; some significant selections from these 
writers are given by Bakewell, op. cii., pp. 316-39. 


s Cf. Harnack, History of Dogma, I, Appendix, 336 ff.; and Whittaker, The Neo- 
Platonists; for selections from Plotinus, see Bakewell, op. cit., pp. 340-93. 
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Julius Caesar in his Commentaries and Tacitus? in his descrip- 
tion of the Germans presented studies in descriptive sociology and 
ethnology which were hardly surpassed until the very recent studies 
of primitive culture areas by trained ethnologists. As is the case 
with Herodotus, recent critical historical investigations have 
tended to confirm rather than to question the main contentions of 
both Caesar and Tacitus. 


Cicero? and Vitruvius‘ revived the environmental theories of 
Hippocrates and Aristotle and restated them so as to utilize the 
arguments to support the contention that the gods had favored 
the location of Rome beyond all other places. This doctrine of the 
general superiority of peoples situated in middle latitudes was 
handed down through the Middle Ages in the writings of Vegetius, 
Paul the Deacon, Aquinas, and Ibn Khaldun and received a system- 
atic exposition in-the Republique of Bodin. 


Finally, there must be noted the important conception developed 
by the Roman lawyers regarding the origin and nature of political 
authority. It is the opinion of recent and reliable authorities that 
from the second to the sixth centuries A.D. there was but one legal 
theory of the origin of this authority, and that was that it had its 
foundation in the consent of the people. However remote from 
popular consent might be the method by which the emperor at any 
time arose to power, the theory remained the same. That this 
conception had a very great influence upon the later developments 
of the theory of a social, and especially of a governmental, contract, 
and popufar sovereignty, is beyond doubts 


IV. THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY OF EARLY AND PATRISTIC CHRISTIANITY 


The view of the founders of Christianity in regard to the nature 
of society was not fundamentally different from that of the Stoics, 
namely, the brotherhood of man in the spirit of God. However, 
the Christians were a little more universal and democratic in their 

1 Cf, Holmes, Julius Caesar's Conquest of Gaul. 

2 Cf. Boissier, Tacitus, trans. by Hutchison. 3 Cicero De republica i. 3. 

4 The Ten Books on Architecture, trans. by Morgan, Book VI, chap. i. 

sci. Carlyle, op. cit., pp. 63-77; Willoughby, op. cit., pp. 231-44; Dunning, of. cit., 
PP. 125~29. 
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doctrine, since the Stoics had in reality meant the brotherhood of 
the wise or of those who could participate through their reason in 
the divine logos. Christianity tended to break down this useful 
distinction between the wise and the ignorant and to emphasize 
the possibility of participation in universal brotherhood through 
the medium of faith and belief rather than through the exercise 
of reason. 
The social doctrines of Jesus were embodied in the highly ideal- 
istic and plastic exhortations to love, service, and recognition of 
human brotherhood, and were not reduced, or intended to be 
reduced, to any rigid scheme of dogmas or ritual, and were on that 
account all the more valuable and adjustable to changing condi- 
tions? It was inevitable, however, that, when the attempt was 
made to put these lofty ideals into operation on a large scale and to 
perfect an ecclesiastical organization, they would be compressed 
into the narrow bounds of dogmatic interpretation and ritualistic 
expression from which they have not yet escaped, and which 
through a greater part of the history of Christendom have been 
perverted from a means to an end into an end in themselves., 
The first, and perhaps the greatest, figure in this movement was 
St. Paul. He proclaimed the doctrine of love, the organic nature 
of society, and the necessity of civil government to repress evil; 
but at the same time he was busy instructing the “brethren” in 
matters of creed and organization, and had instituted that greatest 
of Christian rites—the Eucharist.3 St. Paul initiated the move- 
ment, which was carried on by the Fathers until, by the fifth 
century A.D., the doctrines of Jesus had been perverted om a few 
plastic ideals to that rigid, dogmatic, ritualistic, and eschatological 
system of creed and organization known as mediaeval Christianity.‘ 
1 Bury, The Ancient Greek Historians, p. 239; Scherger, op. cit., pp. 18-22; Car- 
lyle, op. cit., pp. 83-85; Janet, op. cit., I, pp. 278-79; Giddings, Principles of Sociology, 
p. 360. 
2 Shailer Matthews, The Social Teachings of Jesus, pp. 16,115, 151; Stevens, The 
Teachings of Jesus, pp. 117-18. For opinions and alignment of authorities upon the 
much-discussed problem of whether the Kingdom of God was an earthly social con- 


ception or eschatological, see Schmidt, The Prophet of Nazareth, pp. 32, 296 ff.; Stevens, 
op. cit., pp. 65, 166. 

3 Carlyle, op. cit., pp. 89-90, 97-98; Conybeare, Myth, Magic, and Morals, chaps. 
i, xiv. i i 

4C£ Bury, A History of the Freedom of Thought, chap. tii. 
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Yet, in spite of its crudities and misconceptions, the modern 
writer must not fail to recognize the very great importance and 
significance of the Roman Catholic church in mediaeval life. 
Through its elaborate sacramental system it provided the primitive 
European mind with an effective instrument for meeting and suc- 
cessfully dealing with the dangers, mysteries, and perplexities of 
existence.” 


The Christian Fathers, as a source of religious dogma and 
authority hardly second to the Scriptures, are most important 
in the history of social philosophy. While their doctrines cover 
some six centuries, nevertheless their thoughts possess sufficient 
coherence to allow the patristic period to be discussed as a whole.? 
The fundamental doctrines of the Fathers upon the origin, nature, 
and end of society may be summarized under the following proposi- 
tions: (1) Mankind is by nature social; society thus being a 
natural product in agreement with the ideas of Aristotle and the 
Stoics. (2) Seneca’s “golden” state of nature, with an absence of 
coercive government, was identified with the state of man before 
the “Fall.” (3) Civil government was rendered necessary by that 
“Fall” as a remedy for the crimes and vices of mankind. (4) 
While government was thus rendered necessary by the “Fall,” 
nevertheless it was a divine institution devised to curb further 
evil, and hence the rulers derived their power from God, were the 
agents of God, and rebellion was a sin. (5) Whatever practical 
value social institutions might have in rendering more endurable 
this earthly „life, their service was only fleeting and, at best, 
immeasurably less important than preparation for the institutions 
of the heavenly kingdom. Thus social reform or progress was 
regarded as relatively unimportant, and it was held that one might 
better endure social inconveniences than to jeopardize his salvation 
by dissipating his energy in attempting to improve earthly con- 
ditions’ Their theory that the poor were a part of the divine order, 
provided as a means to advance the spiritual welfare of alms-givers, 


1 J, T. Shotwell, Unpublished Lectures on Paganism and Christianity. 
2 Carlyle, op. cit., p. 102. 


3 Justin Martyr, “First Apology,” in Ante-Nicene Fathers, Vol. I, chap. xvii; 
Irenaeus, “Against Heresies,” ibid., Vol. I, Book V, chap. xxiv, sec. 1; Lactantius, 
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dominated the methods of charity and relief until the English Poor 
Law of 1834. 

The eschatological conception, with its disregard for earthly 
values and institutions, found its highest development in Augus- 
tine’s City of God (written 413-426). Here the doctrine was set 
forth with great vigor, and the only criterion set up for measuring 
the excellence of human institutions was the aid or hindrance which 
they offered to the attainment of heavenly salvation.* 


V. MEDIAEVAL SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 


The social philosophy of the mediaeval period grew naturally 
out of the elements which were fused in the development of medi- 
aeval civilization. From the Romans there came the conception, 
most clearly expressed by Seneca, of the conventional or artificial 
nature of social institutions as a result of the descent from a primi- 
tive golden age; and the doctrines of the lawyers upholding the 
idea of popular sovereignty and popular consent as the basis of 
imperial power. From Christianity came the notion of the “Fall,” 
which harmonized well with the pagan conception of the descent 
from a golden age; the doctrine of the divine character of political 
authority; and the dogma of the independence or autonomy of the 
spiritual or religious life. The new states of Northern Europe 
contributed the notion that political authority was but the delegated 
authority of the whole community, thus agreeing with, and giving 
added emphasis to, the legal theory of the Roman lawyers in regard 
to popular sovereignty? Again, the Christian conception of the 
“Divine Institutes,” ibid., Vol. VIE, Book VI, chap. x; “The Workmanship of God,” 
ibid., Vol. VII, chap.iv; Tertullian, “‘Scorpiace,” ibid., Vol. III, chap. xiv; “Apology,” 
Vol. III, chap. xxiv; Athanasius, “Against the Heathen,” in Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Fathers, Vol. IV, sec. 2; Ambrose, “De officiis,” ibid., Vol. X, Book I, chap. xxviii; 
Augustine, “On the Good of Marriage,” ibid., Vol. ITI, sec. x; “The City of God,” ibid., 
Vol. II, Book V, chap. xix, Book XIX, chaps. v, xv; St. Jerome, letter quoted in Robin- 
son, Readings in European History, I, 86-87; Gregory the Great, ‘Pastoral Rule,” in 
Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, Vol. XII, Book I, chap. iii; Isadore of Seville, 
Etymologies, KV, 2; Carlyle, op. cit., chaps. viii-xv; Gierke, op. cit., notes, 16-18, 137. 

1 See especially Book XIX, chap. xvii. 


2 These diverse sources of mediaeval political theory are admirably summarized by 
Carlyle, “The Sources of Medieval Political Theory,” in the American Historical 
Review, October 1913, pp. 1-12; and more elaborately analyzed in his History of Medieval 
Political Theory, Vol. I, passim, and Vol. ITI, Introduction. 
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brotherhood of man and the organic unity of Christendom, together 
with the sharp differentiation of classes in the mediaeval period 
into ecclesiastics, princes, warriors, and laborers, tended to revive 
the platonic view of the organic unity of society as based upon the 
division of labor.t The revival of Aristotle by the Scholastics in the 
later Middle Ages introduced Aristotle’s emphasis upon the natural 
sociability of man and led to that final harmony and synthesis of 
the mediaeval period which maintained that, while society was a 
natural product, government was also necessary and natural in order 
to lend safety and stability to society. These are the chief tend- 
encies in mediaeval social philosophy. Attention may now be 
turned to the individual presentation of these doctrines and to a 
consideration of their variations in different periods.” 


There was little advance in social philosophy from the sixth to 
the ninth century. While the term Middle Ages has now been 
relegated to the field of rhetoric, there can be no doubt of the reality 
of the term Dark Ages, which applies to the period between the 
beginning of the barbarian invasions and the intellectual revival of 
the ninth century, represented by such men as Agobard of Lyons, 
Rhabanus Maurus, Hincmar of Rheims, and John Scotus Erigena.3 

As far as there was any interest in the subject of social and 
political philosophy, the views of the Fathers were adopted without 
question in the encyclopedic compilations of the time; the chief 
authority of the period being Isadore of Seville (d. 636), who was a 
transitional figure between the patristic period and the Dark Ages. 
The chief pgactical political problem was the adjustment of the 

1 This fundamental, but often overlooked, phase of mediaeval social philosophy is 


ably presented by Ernest Barker in his article on “Medieval Ideas of Unity,” in The 
Unity of Western Civilization, ed. by F. S. Marvin (Oxford, 1915), pp. 91-212. 

2 Marvin, The Living Past, chap. vi. To get a proper conception of the mental 
atmosphere of the Middle Ages, which is essential to any comprehension of the social 
philosophy of the period, one should consult Taylor, The Classical Heritage of the 
Middle Ages, pp. 18-56; Dill, Roman Society in the Last Century of the Empire, 
Book V; Taylor, The Medieval Mind, Vol. I, chaps. iti-v; and Poole, Illustrations of 
the History of Medieval Thought. The chief sources of mediaeval social philosophy 
are tabulated by Gierke, Political Theories of the Middle Ages, pp. \xii-lxxvii. 

3 See Shotwell article, “Middle Ages,” in 11th edition of the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica; Taylor, The Medieval Mind, I, chap. x. 
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division of power between state and church. The Fathers had pre- 
pared the ground for this struggle by their acceptance of St. Paul’s 
doctrine that government was a divine institution. But the 
church was also divine, and thus arose the problem of deciding the 
primacy of the claims of two institutions, each with divine and 
hence infinite powers. The adjustment of the relations between 
these “two powers” absorbed also the main interest of the writers 
of this period and later culminated in the extreme theocratic view 
of the state as presented in the Polycraticus of John of Salisbury, 
and in the defense of imperial authority by Peter DuBois and 
Marsiglio of Padua.” 

Even the intellectual awakening of the ninth century con- 
tributed little to social theory. The writers accepted the common ` 
tradition of a primitive state of nature, full of disorder and incon- 
veniences, to remedy which political authority was instituted.? 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries, however, there were 
interesting new developments. The revival of Roman law brought 
with it theories of popular sovereignty, and the canon law revived 
the patristic conception of a primitive golden age followed by the 
“Fall,” which rendered political organization essential for the 
preservation of order. 

The fiery priest Manegold of Lautenbach (d. after 1085), in his 
defence of Gregory VII, clearly enunciated the principle of a 
governmental compact as the basis of political authority, apparently 
for the first time in the history of Western Europe, though his 
statement was but the definite formulation of the general theory 
of the time.4 Tyranny was defined as the breaking of the original 
contract by which the ruler was appointed, and it constituted a valid 
basis for rebellion.s 

1 For this period, see Littlejohn, The Political Theory of the Schoolmen and Grotius 
(1896), Part I, pp. 11-48; though somewhat diffuse, this work is the most complete 
exposition in English of the scholastic political and social theory. 

2 Cf. Carlyle, History of Medieval Political Theory, I, 211-12; Littlejohn, op. cit., 
Ppp. 26-33. 

3 Cf. Ibid., II, 56-74; 143-44. 

4 Carlyle, American Historical Review, October, 1913, p. 8, and History of Medieval 
Political Theory, III, 160-69. 

5 Poole, ep. cit., p. 232; Littlejohn, op. cit., p. 33; Gierke, of. cit., nn. 130, 138. 
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The theocratic doctrine of the state received its fullest exposition 
in the Polycraticus of John of Salisbury (1120-82), an English 
churchman who had studied under Abelard. The inferiority of 
the prince to the priest is emphasized at great length, tyranny is 
defined, and tyrannicide is justified. In addition to this he out- 
lined the most detailed analogy between the individual organism 
and the state that had yet been produced. 


The period of Scholastic political philosophy began in its true 
sense in the thirteenth century, with the work of Albertus Magnus 
(1193-1280). It had its origin in the introduction of the works 
of Aristotle through the medium of the Arab civilization of Spain 
and in the desire to give the Christian theology a systematic 
philosophical expression, for which purpose the philosophy of Aris- 
totle was admirably adapted. Albertus incorporated the Politics of 
Aristotle in his commentary upon political problems and opened 
the way for the work of his greater pupil, St. Thomas Aquinas, the 
most noted of the Scholastic writers.? 

While Aquinas (1227-74) died at the early age of forty-six, he 
left a tremendous mass of writings, of which his De regimine 
principum (completed by Aegidus Romanus) was one of the most 
suggestive and systematic of the treatises on social and political 
philosophy that appeared during mediaeval times. As a scholastic 
philosopher he naturally accepted the dictum of Aristotle regarding 
the inherent sociability of man. Civil society comprehends three 
ideas: first, that man is by nature social; secondly, that in society 
there is a cgmmunity of purpose and interest, since only through 
social relations can man realize his own best interests; and, thirdly, 

1 Carlyle, History of Medieval Political Theory, III, 126 f., 136 ff.; Gierke, op. cit., 
p. 24, and n. 76; Littlejohn, op. cit., pp. 42-47. It must be borne in mind that these 
mediaeval analogies were purely anthropomorphic and not genetically related to the 
later biological analogies. 

What was, perhaps, an even more extreme statement of the ecclesiastical claim 
for the primacy of the church over the civil power was embodied in the Summa de 
potestate ecclesiastica of Augustinus Triumphus, written in the fourteenth century dur- 
ing the papal “captivity” at Avignon. However, this had little practical significance, 


for, as Professor Dunning has well remarked, the papal pretensions increased about 
in proportion to the decline of their actual powers. i 


2 Littlejohn, op. cil., pp. 39742. 
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that a superior power is necessary in society to direct it for the 
common good, and that the ruler may thus utilize his superior 
talent for the benefit of the community.” The state had its origin 
primarily in the natural patriarchal rule of the heads of families, 
but in order to form extensive and efficient political organizations 
it was necessary to delegate this power to a common superior 
through a governmental compact? But Aquinas proceeded to 
prove his true scholastic spirit by blending with the primarily 
Aristotelian theory the dogmas of the church that political 
authority came ultimately from God alone, though he might 
confer it through the medium of the people, and its corollary 
that political power was inferior to the spiritual.3 Again, he denied 
that the city-state was the ideal political organization and made a 
step in the direction of Machiavelli in declaring his preference for a 
province made up of several cities. He also followed John of 
Salisbury in outlining the organic analogy in the state,’ and his 
theories regarding the influences of climate and environment upon 
society embodied the tradition common to classical times and 
handed down in the works of Aristotle and Vegetius, with some 
original comments by himself.6 Finally, Aquinas achieved rather 
questionable fame by his influence in formulating the rigid rules 
for economic transactions which were highly obstructive to medi- 
aeval trade and industry.’ 

Dante (1265-1321) offered some interesting suggestions in his 
plan for a universal monarchy, co-ordinate in authority with the 
church, and designed to put an end to international strife, to the 

x De regimine principum, I, i; Littlejohn, op. cil, pp. 69-74; «84-87; 104-8; 
Crahay, La Politique de Saint Thomas d’Aquin (1896), chaps. i-ii. See the selections 
given by Coker, Readings in Political Philosophy, pp. 123-35, particularly pp. 129-33. 


2 Littlejohn, of. cit., pp. 84-85; Coker, op. cit., pp. 129 ff. 

3 Littlejohn, of. cit., pp. 117, 144 ff.; Gierke, of. cit., nn. 98, 100; Crahay, of. cit, © 
chaps. iii, v. 

4 De regimine, I, i; Dunning, op. cit., pp. 197-98; Littlejohn, of. cit., pp. 91~103; 
Crahay, op. cit., chap. iv. 

5 Littlejohn, op. cit., p. 90; Gierke, of. cit., p. 25, n. 81. 

6 De regimine, IL, i-~iv; Littlejohn, of. cit., pp. 92-96. 

7Littlejohn, of. cit., pp. 177-04; Haney, A History of Economic Thought, 
PP- 75-78. 
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end “that society might realize its function of unhampered exercise 
of the intellectual faculties of man in speculation and action.”* 
Further, in Tke Banquet, Dante presents an interesting interpreta- 
tion of the process of imitation. In discussing how fame and 
notoriety develop, he illustrates how imitation develops in a geo- 
metric ratio and is refracted by its media.” 

Dante, with his co-ordination of state and church, in his doc- 
trines was midway between Aquinas and Peter DuBois (1255-1321) 
and Marsiglio of Padua (1270-1342). 

Peter DuBois, in his De recuperatione terre sancte, defended 
Philip the Fair in his struggle with Boniface VITI and warned the 
Pope not to meddle with temporal affairs, since such interference 
in the past had cost the Christians the possession of the Holy Land. 
He outlined a general program of social reform in which, among 
other enlightening suggestions, he advocated international arbitra- 


tion to settle disputes between-nations.* 
Marsiglio in his Defensor pacis, the most modern and original 


work produced during the mediaeval period, attacked the church 
with something of the spirit and modernity of Voltaire. He 
declared that the priests were merely the ministers of salvation, 
and denied that they possessed the power of forgiving sins or the 
right to interfere in temporal matters.‘ 
In his strictly social and political philosophy Marsiglio was also 
highly original. He accounted for the origin of society on a utili- 
tarian basis. Society was essential to mankind for the carrying on 
of those co-operative activities necessary to existence and comfort. 
But unregulated society was likely to degenerate into disorder, and 
hence civil government was indispensable. This political authority 


* De monarchia, ed. and trans. by Henry (1904); Littlejohn, op. cit., pp. 219-28. 


a The Banquet, trans. by Hillard (1889), Book I, chap. iii, sec. 2. For an excellent 
summary of the mediaeval ideas of the organic unity of society which culminated in 
Aquinas and Dante, see Barker, ‘““Medieval Ideas of Unity,” in The Unity of Western 
Civilization, ed. by F. S. Marvin, pp. 91-121. 

3 F, M. Powicke, “Pierre DuBois, a Medieval Radical,” in Historical Essays of 
Owens College, Manchester, ed. by Tout and Tait (1907), pp. 169-91; Figgis, From 
Gerson to Grotius (1916 ed.), pp. 31-32. 

4 Ci. selections from the Defensor pacis, given in Robinson, Readings in European 
History, I, 495-97; Gierke, of. cit., p. 51 and n. 182. 
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was merely delegated by the people, in whose hands reposed sover- . 
eign power.’ Marsiglio also emphasized the unity of society by out- 
lining the organic analogy in an original way in which the six estates - 
or professions were made to correspond to the organs in the individ- 
ualorganism.? Further, by his separation of politics from theology, 
Marsiglio made an advance toward Machiavelli’s separation of 
ethics from politics. 

Finally, Nicholas of Cues (1401-64) and Aeneas Sylvius 
(1404-64) fittingly closed the mediaeval period by presenting the 
most perfect development of two of its most characteristic social 
and political doctrines. f 

The former in his De concordatio catholica presented the most 
elaborate development of the analogy between the organism and 
the state that had yet appeared. He also introduced the con- 
ception of political pathology and, reviving the platonic figure, 
designated the ruler as the physician-in-chief to the sick state, 
prescribing for its ills according to the best advice of political 
philosophers, past and presents In the more strictly political 
aspects of his theories Nicholas emphasized the doctrine of con- 
sent as the basis of political authority and outlined an original 
scheme of representation in government.‘ 

Aeneas Sylvius (1405-64), in his De ortu et auctoritate imperii 
Romani, advanced the clearest distinction between the social and 
the governmental contracts that is to be found in the writings of a 
mediaeval author.’ 


VI. EARLY MODERN SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 


The social philosophy of the early modern period had its 
definite environmental basis. The travels and explorations in the 
Old and New Worlds had provided an even more extensive field 


for the contact of cultures than had existed at the time of the 

Defensor pacis, Book I; see selections in Coker, Readings in Political Philosophy, 
pp. 160-67; Littlejohn, of. cit., pp. 228-36; Gierke, op. cit., pp. 47 Í, and nn. 155, 
170, 267. 

a Littlejohn, of. cit., p. 230; Gierke, op. cil., pp. 28-29, nn. 99, 302. 

3 Gierke, op. cil., p. 24, n. 79. 

4 Gierke, of. cit., pp. 47, 66, nn. 171, 234, 238. 

5 De ortu, chaps. i-ii; Gierke, op. cit., n. 306; Dunning, op. cit., pp. 282-83. 
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expansion of Rome and introduced a large number of new ideas 
and customs. The Commercial Revolution, which brought in on a 
moderate scale the dynamic force of capital, tended to disintegrate 
the stability, routine, and provincialism of the mediaeval rural 
economy. The new stock of capital enabled the rulers to command 
a paid officialdom and army and thus to reduce to subjection the 
recalcitrant feudal lords and to establish the first centralized and 
unified national states. Hence the theories of two men so different 
in many ways as Machiavelli and Sir Thomas More have a common 
social background. One reflected the “‘conspirital” society, which 
grew out of an already disintegrated mediaeval social order, and 
presented a practical plan for its reconstruction; the other wrote 
as a critic of the process whereby the new order was being estab- 
lished and suggested a more equitable and humane method. In 
the theories of Bodin, who wrote as a citizen of the most perfectly 
unified of the new national states, one finds an investigation of the 
origin, nature, and justification of the new political and social 
order. In this respect Bodin pointed the way for the main center 
of orientation of social philosophy for the next two centuries. The 
most important fact to bear in mind in regard to the social back- 
ground of the theory of this period is that the more progressive 
historians have unquestionably demonstrated that it was the Com- 
mercial Revolution, rather than the Renaissance or the Reforma- 
tion, which destroyed the mediaeval order and laid the foundations 
of the modern era. 


It is perhaps typical of the process whereby mediaeval civiliza- 
tion was disintegrated by the intrusion of elements from without, 
to find that the first writer to possess the modern dynamic ideas 
of progress and the unity of the social process was the Arab historian 
and statesman Tbn Khaldun (1332-1406). At the outset in his 
Prolegomena to Universal History, which is the systematic exposition 
of his theoretical views, he draws a sharp distinction between the 
popular episodical history and history as he conceives of it—namely, 


1 Marvin, The Living Past, chap. vii; Cunningham, Western Civilization, II, 162~ 
224; Hayes, Political and Social History of Modern Europe, I, 27-73. 
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as a science tracing the origin and development of civilization." 
Man, he maintains, is by nature social, since his wants are so varied 
and extensive that they can be supplied only through co-operative 
effort. But the conflict of desires produces quarrels and leads to 
the necessity of instituting government to insure order and stabil- 
ity? With almost the emphasis of Professor Giddings, he insists 
upon the necessity of homogeneity for the existence of a stable 
state. His analysis of the tribal society of the Arabs was probably 
unsurpassed as a study of this period of human society until the 
time of Morgan.4 Again, his analysis of the influence of physical 
environment upon society was more thorough than any other study 
of this subject until the time of Bodin, if not until that of Montes- 
quieu.’ But the most important of the innovations of this interest- 
ing writer was his grasp of the unity and continuity of the historical 
process. In sharp contrast to the static conceptions of the prevail- 
ing Christian historiography, he grasped that fundamental concep- 
tion that the stages of civilization are in a constant process of 
change, like the life of the individual. He pointed out clearly the 
co-operation of psychic and environmental factors in this process 
of historical development.® All in all, Khaldun rather than Vico 
‘has the best claim to the honor of having founded the philosophy of 
history, and his view of the factors involved in the historical process 
was sounder and more modern than that of the Italian of three 
centuries later.’ 

The greatest social philosopher of the period conventionally 
known as the Renaissance, but which has been superseded in the 
terminology of the more progressive historians by idea of the 
Commercial Revolution, was Nicolo Machiavelli (1469-1527). He 

1 Prolégomènes historiques d'Ibn Khaldun, trans. by M.G. De Slane, in Notices et 
exiraits des manuscrits de la bibliotéque impériale, Vols. XIX-XXI (Paris, 1862-68), 
XIX, 4. 

2 Ibid., pp. 86-90, 291 ff. 

3 Ibid., pp. 270 fE., 291 Ë., 318 ff. 5 Ibid., pp. go ff. 

4 Ibid., pp. 254-317. § Thid., pp. 58-59, 90 ff., 270 f., 324 Ë. 

7 Convenient summaries of the contributions of Khaldun are to be found in Flint, 


History of the Philosophy of History in France, PP- 158 ff.; and DeGreef, Le Trans- 
Jormisme social, pp. 115-18. 
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advanced beyond Plato and Aristotle in separating ethics from 
politics and proceeded to make one of the most acute analyses of 
human nature which is to be found in the history of social philos- 
ophy. A perfect child of the conspirital society which formed his 
political environment,’ his analysis was frankly based upon the 
premise of man’s intriguing self-interest and the insatiability of 
human desire as the mainsprings of all human activity. He further 
maintained that material prosperity is amply sufficient to satisfy 
this desire in so far as it can be quenched? In his Prince and 
Discourses (the latter is the less well known, but by far the most 
valuable work) he logically deduced from these pessimistic views of 
human nature the methods which are to be followed by a successful 
ruler of a monarchy and of a republic, respectively. The former 
was the greatest sociological study of the phenomena of leadership 
and impression that had been made.2 Again, there was a beginning 
of a conception of social dynamics in his criticism of the ideals of 
social stability and localism as expressed by Plato and Aristotle, and 
in his dictum that a state must expand and develop or decay.* 
Finally, Machiavelli took social philosophy out of the realm of 
abstract speculation and made a beginning toward putting it on. 
the firm foundation of historical induction.’ But in spite of these 
contributions, Machiavelli’s analysis of society was not synthetic: 


1 Cf. Giddings, Historical and Descriptive Sociology, pp. 13, 52-54. Mention 
might be made here of Professor Giddings’ ingenious attempt at a correlation between: 
the different varieties of social and political theories and the type of population, which 
latter is in turn dependent upon the environmental conditions in which it develops. 
He thus finds a very definite environmental basis for not only the Machiavellian type 
of social theoty but also for the group-conflict, legal-sovereignty, contract, natural- 
right, evolutionary, idealistic, and utopian theories, in fact, for all of the great historic 
attempts to interpret social and political processes; see his ‘“‘A Theory of Social Causa- 
tion,” Publications of the American Economic Association, 3d series, Vol. V, No. 2, 
pp. 172-74; his article on “Sociology” in the New International Encyclopedia; and 
‘The Concepts and Methods of Sociology,” American Journal of Sociology, September, 
1904, pp. 169~70. 

2 Discourses, trans. by Detmold, Book I, chap. xxxvii. 


3 The best summary of Machiavelli’s doctrines in this regard is.to be found in 
Giddings, Sociology, a Lecture, pp. 18-19. 


4 Discourses, Book I, chap. vi. 2 


§ Cf. John Morley, “Machiavelli,” in Critical Miscellanies, 4th series, pp. 1-533, 
and Fueter, Histoire de V’historiographic moderne, pp. 75-83. 
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or well balanced, and his work was rather a handbook of political 
motives and a guide for the self-seeking despot or an imperialistic 
republic than a systematic theory of society." 


Sir Thomas More (1478-1535) was the leading North European 
.social philosopher of the period of Machiavelli. He is noted for 
his incisive indictment of the political, economic, and social evils 
of his time, and more particularly for the ideal commonwealth 
which he outlined as a remedy for these evils. Though More’s 
Utopia left more freedom to the individual than Plato’s scheme, 
it seems that he regarded his plan as practicable, while Plato has 
admitted that his communistic ideal was not possible of realization 
in the present stage of human enlightenment. While the lofty 
moral tone of More is in sharp contrast with the cynicism of 
Machiavelli, the latter more faithfully reflected the tendencies of 
the period.” 


The Protestant Reformation gave little impulse to a more ` 
critical or synthetic investigation of social phenomena. While the 
defection of the Protestants from the ecclesiastical organization 
of the church of Rome gave them a less effective organization for 
the crushing of the spirit and practice of free inquiry and generaliza- 
tion as to the basis of the social order, the Reformation was intel- 
lectually as retrogressive as Catholic Christianity. In fact, the 
“‘predestinarian anthropology” of Calvin was even more depressing 
than the older idea of the “Fall of Man,” for it not only proclaimed 
the unspeakable depravity of man, but also emphasized the essential 
ineffectiveness of individual effort at improvement. Reason was 
denounced by Luther as seductive and dangerous and as incom- 
patible with the proper exercise of religion. On the other hand, it 
is possible that the secession of the Protestant princes from the 
Empire made for individualism in political theory; and it is cer- 
tain that the revival by the Protestants of the law of nature as a 

1 Dunning, op. cii., pp. 293 ff. For an extremely critical analysis of Machiavelli, 
see Novicow, “Machiavel et la politique modere,” Rev. Internat. Soc. (1910), 
pp- 720-54. 


* More’s “Utopia,” in Henry Morley’s Ideal Commonwealths (1885), pp. 53-167; 
cf. Guthrie, Socialism before the French Revolution, chaps. ii~iti. 
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substitute for the ecclesiastical power as a check upon tyranny 
had an important influence upon the later development of the 
theories of the state of nature and natural rights.* 


The French publicist and philosopher Jean Bodin (1530-96) 
presented a peculiar mixture of blind obscurantism and brilliant 
contributions to political and social philosophy. His work in 
support of the witchcraft persecutions is as sorry a piece of bigotry 
and superstition as could well be imagined,? while his A Method for 
the Easy Understanding of History, and his Six Books concerning the 
State (De republica libri sex) were two of the most suggestive 
works on history and political theory that were written before the 
present period. 

Bodin approached nearer to a synthetic exposition of the social 
process than any other writer had done since the time of Aristotle. 
He traced the genesis of society from an original. family which 
expanded and dispersed, but in time was reunited through the 
operation of the social instinct and a perception of the utility of 
co-operative activity. Society, according to Bodin, was essentially 
a union of lesser constituent groups organized for the purpose of 
carrying on trade, worship, and similar activities. But while 
society itself might have had this peaceful origin, the state and 
sovereign power developed in force through the conquest of one 
group by another. ` 

It is not difficult to discern the similarity between Bodin’s 
conception of the origin of the state and that held by Gumplowicz 
and his school, and his definition of sovereignty as the ‘‘supreme 
power in a state unrestrained by law” is the starting-point of 
modern political science. In his doctrine of the single-family 
origin of society he followed Aristotle and anticipated Blackstone 


«Cf. Robinson, The New History, pp. 117-18, and the article “Reformation” in 
the r1th ed. of the Encyclopedia Britannica; Dunning, Political Theories from Luther 
to Montesquieu, chap. i. 

2 Cf. Lecky, History of Rationalism, Vol. I, chap. i. 

3 Bodin, The Six Bookes of a Commonweale, done into English by Richard Knolles 
(London, 1606), pp. 47 f., 262 ff. 

4 Coker, op. cit., pp. 230 ff.; cf. Merriam, A History of the Theory of Sovereignty 
since Rousseau, pp. 13-17; Figgis, op. cit., pp. 143 Ê. 
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and Maine. His theory of the group basis of civil society gave 
Althusius the suggestions which he developed to that extreme now 
characteristic of the writings of Gumplowicz and most German 
sociologists. In co-ordinating ethics and politics, he paved the way 
for Grotius, and his suggestions as to the influence of sympathy in 
society were in line with the later developments of this doctrine by 
Spinoza, Hume, Ferguson, Adam Smith, and Sutherland. By pre- 
mising a lawless state of primitive freedom, he gave an impetus 
to that old tradition which received its fullest elaboration a century 
later in the writings of the Contract School, with its assumption 
of an unregulated state of nature. 

In his work on historical interpretation ié presented one of the 
first attempts at a philosophy of history, a line of investigation 
earlier attempted by Ibn Khaldun and later exploited by Vico, 
Voltaire, Turgot, Herder, Condorcet, Comte, and Buckle, and 
which still awaits a satisfactory completion.t Finally, his analysis 
of the influence of physical environment upon society and politics . 
was the most elaborate and systematic that had yet appeared, 
though not as original as is usually affirmed; and it may have 
_ furnished Montesquieu with many suggestions. He interpreted 
the conventional doctrine of the superiority of the peoples of the 
temperate climates so as to establish the pre-eminence of the 
French.” 


VII. SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY DURING THE GENERAL DOMINATION OF 
THE DOCTRINE OF A SOCIAL CONTRACT 


The formulation and well-nigh universal prevalence of the 
social contract theory of the origin of organized society “from 1600 
to 1800 are somewhat more difficult definitely to account for on 
the basis of the existing political and social environment than any 
of the preceding type of social and political theory. Professor 
Carlyle has made clear the general diffusion of the doctrine of a 


z Cf. Flint, op. cit., pp. 190-200. 

20n Bodin, see Meuten, Bodin’s Theorie von der Beinflussung des politischen 
Lebens durch ihre geographische Lage (1904); Baudrillart, Jean Bodin et son temps 
(1853); Fournol, Bodin, prédécesseur de Montesquieu (1896); Dunning, A History of 
Political Theories from Luther to Montesquieu, pp. 81-123; Figgis, op. cit., pp. 143 ff.; 
and Chauviré, Jean Bodin, auteur de la Republique (1914). 
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governmental compact throughout the mediaeval period, and it 
has already been pointed out that Aeneas Sylvius had apparently 
made the important distinction between the governmental and the 
later or social compact. Professor Giddings has insisted that the 
social contract theory grows up naturally out of a society where 
political relations have long been based on parliamentary procedure 
and sound legal foundations, and where there is a considerable 
degree of homogeneity in the population? The fact that the first 
definite instances of the enunciation of the social contract theory 
may be assigned to churchmen, who had been under the sway of 
the long-established legal systems of the Catholic church and 
the Church of England, lends plausibility to this theory. Again, 
Professor Ritchie has pointed out the prevalence of actual con- 
tractual associations in the seventeenth century, such as the 
Mayflower Compact, the Solemn League and Covenant, and the 
associations of the Commonwealth period, and has further indicated 
the value of the contract doctrine to those writers who were seriously 
concerned with establishing the basis and justification of political 
liberty.3 Finally, it needs to be noted that the contract theory 
bore a definite relation to the economic and political conditions of 
the period. The growth of capital had made possible the existence 
of strong national states and had emphasized the importance of con- 
tracts in the sphere of economic activities. The origin and justifica- 
tion of these powerful political organizations offered an attractive 
problem to the social and political philosophers, and the doctrine of 
a social contract was the first important modern philosophical 
solution ofsthis problem. It should always be borne in mind that 
the majority of the exponents of the contract theory did not 
advance that theory as a historical explanation of the origin of 
the state, but rather as an analytical interpretation of its exist- 
ence. Many eager critics have made undeserved capital out of a 
misunderstanding of this important aspect of the contract theory, 


1 American Historical Review, October, 1913, pp. 6-8; A History of Medieval 
Political Theory, TI, 168, 185. 


2 American Journal of Sociology, September, 1904, pp. 169-70. 


3 “Contributions to the History of the Social Contract Theory,” in the Political 
Science Quarterly, 1891, pp. 665-67. 
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though Hume showed that its analytical foundations were as weak 
as its historical basis." 


The work of the English churchman Richard Hooker (1552- 
1600) was almost as suggestive as that of Bodin? While his great 
treatise, The Laws of an Ecclesiastical Polity (references are to the 
edition of 1821), dealt primarily with the defense of the Anglican 
church, he devoted a poftion of the first book to a discussion of 
society and government in general. 

Hooker emphasized the fact that government originated in the 
consent of the governed and must be administered according to law, 
and thus agreed with the previous doctrines of a governmental 
compact and popular sovereignty.3 This doctrine of a contract as 
the origin of government was an old one; it had appeared in the 
writings of the Sophists, of Epicurus, Lucretius, the Roman law- 
yers, Manegold of Lautenbach, Aquinas, Marsiglio, William of 
Ockam, Nicholas of Cues, and the Monarchomachs of the sixteenth 
century, such as Hotman, Languet, Knox, and Buchanan, but no 
previous writer, with the possible exception of Aeneas Sylvius, had 
advanced the doctrine of a social contract, namely, that society 
arose by the deliberaté agreement of men to escape from the evils 
of a presocial condition. Hooker, however, explicitly states this 
doctrine of a social contract, and it seems certain that he may be 
accorded the rather questionable honor of having originated the 
theory as far as practical results are concerned.s However, Hooker 
did not go so far as Hobbes and claim that man in the state of 


nature was unsociable. He agreed with Aristotle onethis point, 
3 : 

«For the fullest discussion of the environmental background of the social 
contract theory, see F. Atger, L’Histoire des doctrines du contrat social, pp. 44-49, 91-94, 
134-55; 226-52. 

2 Cf. Scherger, op. cit., p. 41. 

3 Ecclesiastical Polity, Book I, chap. x. 


4 For a good discussion of the diference between these concepts, see Willoughby, 
The Nature of the State, pp. 55-36; for the best historical treatment of the social 
contract theory, see F. Atger, L'Histoire des doctrines du contrat social (Paris, 1906). 


s Ecclesiastical Polity, Book I, chap. x; cf. Willoughby, op. cit., pp. 62-63; Tozer, 
Rousseaws Social Contract, Introduction, p. 10; Ritchie, ‘Contributions to the 
History of the Social Contract Theory,” Political Science Quarterly, VI (1891), 666. 
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but asserted that sociability must be supplemented by a covenant 
which embodies the rules according to which association is to be 
guided and restrained.t Many other suggestions of interest were 
advanced by Hooker, but especially important was his reliance upon 
reason rather than authority, which marked a break with scholasti- 
cism. 


Another churchman of this time, the Spanish Jesuit Francis 
Suarez (1548-1617), in his Tractatus de legibus ac deo legislatore, 
expanded the doctrines of Aquinas by devoting especial attention f 
to the function of law as a regulating principle in human association. 
To Suarez, man was almost a “legal animal,” so minutely did he 
analyze his dependence upon law. In this respect he made his 
chief advances beyond Aristotle and Aquinas, for he accepted their 
dictum that man is by nature social. 

_ Another important element in the work of Suarez was his har- 
monizing of the doctrine of popular sovereignty with the theory 
that monarchy is the best type of government. While the supreme 
power resides in the people, they may alienate it from themselves 
and confer it upon the ruler by an act of popular will, but once 
this power is delegated, it is irrevocable, except in case of tyranny 
on the part of the monarch.4 

Suarez’ contemporary and fellow-Jesuit, the Spanish’ writer 
Mariana (1536-1624), offered an interesting interpretation of the 
early history of human society. In the beginning men had lived 
like animals, without authority, guided only by instinct, but free 
from the greed and immoralities of civilization. However, man 
had greater wants than other animals, his offspring was less rapid in 
developing maturity, and he was less protected from dangers by his 
natural equipment. Therefore, to live in safety and comfort men 
had to group themselves together and submit to the authority of 
some capable leader who was able to direct the group for the general 


3 Ecclesiastical Polity, Book I, chap. x. 


2 Ibid., Book I, chaps. v—-vii; Dunning, A History of Political Theories from 
Luther to Montesquieu, p. 210. 


3 Op. cit., Book I, “On Law in General.” 
4 Cf, Littlejohn, of. cù., pp. 262-96; Dunning, of. cil., pp. 133-49- 
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welfare.” Thus, Mariana, while premising a pre-politicial state of 
nature, did not support the doctrine of the social contract, but rather 
declared for the instinctive sociability of man and the necessity for 
human co-operation. Mariana’s picture of the state of nature prob- 
ably approached nearer to that advanced by Rousseau in his famous 
second Discourse than that of any writer of the period. Again, 
his theory of the influence of the prolongation of infancy is directly 
in line with that elaborated by John Fiske? 


The German jurist Althusius (1557-1638), who was the first 
writer after Aeneas Sylvius on the continent of Europe to enunciate 
the doctrine of a social contract, also greatly elaborated the con- 
cept. He claimed that society was nothing but a contractual union 
of the various ascending grades of social groups, from the family to 
the state, and that the only foundation for the unity of any of these 
groups lay in a contract which embodied the rules of conduct and 
the regulation of the relation of command and obedience between 
the different members of the association. Althusius thus ignored the 
individual as a member of the state and submerged him in the con- 
stituent groups which went to make up civil society. Althusius 
thus is the precursor of the idea of a federal state and of the juristic 
concept of group personality as elaborated by Gierke and his 
English disciples, Maitland and Figgis. Another obvious resem- 
blance, if not a genetic relationship, is to the theory of Gumplowicz 
and Bentley, which is based upon the assumed group composition 
ofthe state. He thus carried to an extreme both the social contract 
ideas and the theory of Bodin that society and the state Were prima- 
rily composed of lesser constituent groups and not of individuals as 
such. In addition he adopted Bodin’s conception of the nature 
of sovereignty, but went beyond him in declaring that it must 


1 De rege et regis institutione, ed. of 1605, chap. i, “Homo natura est animal socia- 
bile.” 

2 Nothing could be more ridiculous than to assign the origin of this idea to Fiske, 
as it had been perceived by Anaximander and was the common property of all writers 
who discussed social origins for two centuries before the time of Fiske; Locke, Hume, 
Montesquieu, and Comte, among others, discussed the doctrine at considerable length. 


3 Politica Methodice digesta, chaps. i, v-ix, xix. 
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always repose in the hands of the whole body of the citizens, as 
organized in the series of groups which constituted the state." 


The famous Dutch scholar and statesman Hugo Grotius (1583- 
1645) may for all practical purposes be regarded as the founder of 
international law, though Peter DuBois, Gentilis, and Hooker 
had earlier made valuable suggestions; and he is most noted for 
his work in this field, which was embodied mainly in the De jure 
belli et pacis. However, in his “Prolegomena” to this work he 
advanced important doctrines regarding the origin and foundation 
of social institutions. While he interpreted society in its most 
general sense as being the natural requirement of human nature 
with its “appetite for society,” he was convinced, on the other hand, 
that the state had its origin in a contract.? In his work on inter- 
national law Grotius endeavored to promote that like-mindedness 
in regard to the essentials of international policy which Professors 
Giddings and Tenney have lately insisted is the indispensable factor 
in any possible hope for the future peace of mankind.s While 
Grotius’ work in international law was an innovation, his confusing 
and inconsistent theory of sovereignty and his denial of popular 
sovereignty were retrogressive.‘ 


In the general period of Grotius and Hobbes there appeared a 
number of interesting developments centering mainly around the 
names of Campanella, Bacon, Filmer, Milton, Harrington, and the 
political documents of the Commonwealth. 

The City of the Sun, written by the Italian friar Thomas 
Campanellg (1568-1639), presented an imaginary utopian 


1 Althusius’ work, Politica Methodice digesta, apparently is available in this country 
only through the copy recently acquired by the New York Public Library; the best 
treatment is by Gierke, who rescued Althusius from oblivion in his Johannes Althusius 
und die Entwicklung der naturrechtlichen Staatstheorien (1880), Vol. VIL of his Unter- 
suchungen zur deutschen Staats- und Rechts Geschichte, see particularly chaps. i-iii; 
also see Figgis, of. cit., pp. 229 ff; Merriam, op. cit., pp. 17-21; and Atger, L’ Histoire 
des doctrines du contrat social, pp. 121-27. 

2 De jure belli et pacis, abridged translation by Whewell, “Prolegomena,” par- 
ticularly secs. 5-9, 15-16; Atger, op. cit., pp. 155-62. 

3 Dunning, op. cii., pp. 160-61, 171 f., 188. 

4 Cf. Dunning, op. cit., pp. 179-87; Merriam, of. cit., pp. 21-24. 
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society, which, aside from the communistic tendencies which it 
advocated, was mainly interesting as offering a crude psychological 
interpretation of society and the state. In a way strikingly 
similar to that later developed by Comte he maintained that society 
was based upon the principles of power, love, and intelligence and 
could function successfully only when these had received proper 
distribution and recognition in the organs of political and social 
administration.” 

Bacon (1561-1626) is noteworthy as the philosophic herald 
of the approaching age of experimental science. He railed against 
the domination of custom and tradition in political and social 
usages, as well as in the field of scientific enterprise. However, he 
was equally inconsistent in both fields. In the same way that he 
rejected the scientific discoveries of Copernicus, Kepler, and 
Galileo, his own works on social and political philosophy were 
hopelessly antiquated and obscurantic, the only exception being 
his unfinished utopia, The New Atlantis? 

The Patriarcha of Filmer (d. 1653) was a severe attack upon the 
doctrine of the contractual origin of government, and, while Filmer 
appealed to reason rather than to authority and made a good case 
against the contract doctrine, his own substitute, namely, patri- 
archal authority bestowed upon Adam by God, was infinitely less 
valid than the contract doctrine. 

The chief contributions of the Commonwealth period to social 
and political philosophy were the individualizing of the conception 
of a social contract by assuming that every citizen must be a 


“City of the Sun,” in Henry Morley’s Ideal Commonwealths (18859, pp. 217-63; 
cf. Guthrie, op. cit., chaps. iv-v. 

2“The New Atlantis,” in Morley, op. cit., pp. 171-213; cf. Gooch, Poklical 
Thought from Bacon io Halifax, pp. 22-34. 

3 The contrary view is maintained by J. N. Figgis, The Divine Right of Kings, 
pp. 1-2. Dr. Figgis points out the important fact that Filmer’s “patriarchal con- 
ception of society is far from being the essence of the theory of the Divine Right of 
Kings; it is merely the best argument by which it is supported” (op. cit. p. 150). 
For Filmer, see pp. 8, 148 f., 252. 

Dr. Figgis’ above-mentioned work contains what is incomparably the ablest and 
most sympathetic interpretation of the divine-right theory. While few are likely to 
be converted to Dr. Figgis’ view, there can be no question but that one who has not 
read his exposition is disqualified to discuss the subject. 
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party to the contract; the appeal to the law of nature to establish 
the rights of men; and the formulation of the doctrine of popular 
sovereignty. It was the contribution of John Milton (1608-74) to 
work over these doctrines into a philosophical statement and to 
promulgate them with sufficient coherence to secure their recogni- 
tion? ; 

Harrington (1611-77), in his Oceana, presented, under the dis- 
guise of a utopia, a constitution for the Commonwealth government. 
His chief contributions were the doctrines that society must be 
organized according to psychological principles, so as to make 
certain the leadership of the intellectually élite, and in accord- 
ance with the economic system of any period. Political organiza- 
tion must be so constructed as to secure a predominating influence 
of the property-holding classes and the intellectual aristocracy. 
This theory has received its fullest modern exposition in the works 
of Loria, Novicow, and LeBon. 


In spite of the previous developments of the social contract 
doctrine, it remained for the English philosopher Thomas Hobbes 
(1588-1679) to give that conception its first classic statement. 
Going far beyond any of the previous writers in the detail and 
“remorseless logic” with which he analyzed the situation, he 
premised a presocial state of nature which was a “state of war of 
all men against all men,” in which the life of man was “poor, nasty, 
brutish, and short.’4 He flatly denied the dictum of Aristotle that 
man is by nature social, and maintained that all society is for gain 
or glory, and that any permanent social group must originate in 
the mutuaPfear which all men have toward each other.’ He was 

*Cf. Dunning, A History of Political Theories from Luther to Montesquieu, 
chap. vii. 

2 Cf. Masson, Life of Milton; Gooch, English Democratic Ideas in the Seventeenth 
Century, pp. 177-83, 241-45, 314-19. : 

3 Oceana, ed. by Henry Morley, 1887; selections in Coker, op. cit., pp. 356-78; 
Gooch, oġ. cit., pp. 285-304; cf. the recent work of Russell Smith, Harrington and his 
Oceana; and T. W. Dwight, “Harrington” in Political Science Quarterly, II (March, 
1887), 1-44. 

4 Philosophical Rudiments concerning Government and Society, Molesworth’s ed., 
chap. i, secs. r1-12; Leviathan, chap. xiii. 


$ Philosophical Rudiments, chap. i, sec. 2: 
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as pessimistic as Machiavelli in his analysis of human nature and 
agreed with the latter that all human activity springs from man’s 
insatiable desires. To escape the miseries of the turbulent and 
unregulated state of nature, Hobbes held that all men agreed to 
unite into a civil society for their mutual protection and that, in 
doing so, they made an inalienable transfer of their individual 
powers to the general governing agent or sovereign? He did not, 
however, hold that either the state of nature or the contract were 
necessarily true in a historic sense. His analysis was psychological, 
and he has been correctly called the “father of social psychology.” 
It was the irrevocable nature of the contract and the conception of 
unlimited sovereign power which distinguished the doctrines of 
Hobbes from those of the majority of the other members of the 
contract school. Besides this voluntary contract, Hobbes con- 
tended that there might be another type based upon force where 
a conqueror compelled submission on the pain of death.4 In this 
latter version Hobbes is in line with the vital principle of the school 
represented by Gumplowicz. Hobbes’s conception of the nature 
and attributes of sovereignty was a valuable contribution, but by 
confusing the state and the government, he erroneously ascribed 
` sovereign power to the latter.s 


The German statesman and philosopher Samuel Pufendorf 
(1632-94) attempted a reconciliation of the doctrines of Grotius 
and Hobbes in his De jure naturae et gentium. His ethics were 
primarily those of Grotius, while his political doctrines were 
mainly Hobbesian.® He held that the social instinct.in man would 
account for the existence of the family and lesser social ‘groups, but 
that a contract was necessary to bring into being the state and 
government. While Pufendorf began his analysis of the state of 
nature with the assumption that it was a state of peace, he ended 
with practically the same conclusion as that arrived at by Hobbes. 

1 Leviathan, chap. xi. 3 Wallis, The Great Society, p. 191. 

2 Ibid., chap. xvii. - 4 Leviathan, chap. xvii. 

5 Atger’s analysis of Hobbes’s theory of the social contract is found in of. cit., 
pp. 162-84; cf. also Leslie Stephens, Hobbes; and Graham, English Political Philoso- 
phy, pp. 1-49. 

é Dunning, of. cit., pp. 318-19. 
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His conception of the contract was twofold. First, there was a 
social contract which embodied the agreement to unite; then a vote 
was taken to determine the form of government desired; and, 
second, the arrangement was ended by a contract between the 
government and the governed regarding the principles and limits 
of administration. Pufendorf thus united more clearly than 
Hooker the concepts of a social and a governmental contract." 
His conception of sovereignty was as confusing as that of Grotius, 
for, while defining it as supreme power in the state, he held that 
it must be limited to what a sane man would term “‘just action.”? 


The Jewish philosopher Baruch Spinoza (1632—77) was, in his 
political theory, a member of the contract school. He agreed with 
Hobbes in the existence of a presocial state of nature which was 
one of war and universal enmity. Society, he maintained, had 
a purely utilitarian basis in the advantages of mutual aid and the 
division of labor. To render this advantageous association secure, 
however, it was necessary that its utilitarian basis be supplemented 
by a contract to give it a legal foundation and thus to guarantee 
to each individual in the society the rights which he possessed as 
an individual prior to the contract. He claimed that the contract 
was rendered valid only by the superior advantages which it 
offered, and that the sovereign was such only as long as he could 
maintain his authority. This justification of rebellion Spinoza 
considered to be the only safe guarantee of just rule and individual 
liberty.s Spinoza was mainly interested in using the contract as 
a buttressefor liberty, while Hobbes had been chiefly concerned in 
utilizing it to justify absolutism. 


*The Law of Nature and of Nations, trans. by Basil Kennett and annotated 
by Barbeyrac (London, 1729), Book I, chap. ii, pp. r02 ff.; Book VII, chap. i, 
pp. 629 ff. 

a Merriam, of. cil., pp. 28-30. 

3 A Theological-Political Treatise, Elwes trans., chap. xvi. 

4 Ibid., chaps. v, xvi; A Political Treatise, chap. ii, sec. 15. 

$ Theological-Political Treatise, chap. xvi. 

é Cf. Pollock, Spinoza; Atger, op. cit., pp. 184-93; Dunning, A History of Political 
Theories from Luther to Montesquieu, pp. 309-17. 
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In his Ethics Spinoza gave a clear statement to the theory of 
reflective sympathy, earlier hinted at by Aristotle and Polybius, 
and later revived and developed by Hutcheson, Hume, and Adam 
Smith, and which occupies a prominent position in Professor 
Giddings’ system of sociology (Ethics, Part III, prop. xxvii). 

The Pairiarcha of Filmer called forth two better-known works 
in refutation of its thesis. The first was Algernon Sydney’s 
(1622-83) Discourses concerning Government. He criticized Filmer’s 
work in detail and declared for the origin of government in the 
consent of the governed and for the indefeasible sovereignty of the 
people. i 

The second refutation of the Patriarcha constituted the first of 
John Locke’s (1632—1704) Two Treatises of Government, but the 
second treatise was far more epoch-making in its doctrines, for 
Locke here set forth his important conception of the social contract 
and his justification of revolution. In his views on the state of 
nature, Locke differed radically from Hobbes, Spinoza, and even 
Pufendorf, in that he denied that it was by any means a condition 
of war or disorder. It was not even a presocial state, but was 
rather a prepolitical situation in which every man had the right to 
execute the laws of nature. The very social nature of man, Locke 
contended, would prevent the state of nature from being one of 
isolation and unsociability. The serious deficiency in the state 
of nature was an impartial judge who could settle all disputes in an 
equitable manner and take the power of executing the laws from 
the hands of each individual? The chief and immediate cause 
of man’s leaving the state of nature was the increase of property 
and the desire to use and preserve it in safety.3 This emphasis 
upon the safety of property might have been expected from the 
apologist of the bourgeois revolution of 1688. 

Locke made the most direct claim of any writer of the school 
for the historicity of the social contract as the agent for initiating 


1 Discourses concerning Government, 3d ed. (1751), chap. ii, sec. v, particularly 
pp. 75 ff.; Scherger, op. cit., pp. 144-47. 


2 Two Treatises of Government, ed. by Morley, Book II, chap. ii, secs. 6-7; chap. iii, 
sec. 19; chap. vii, secs. 77, 87. 


3 Ibid., chap. ix, secs. 123-24, 127; chap. xi, secs. 135, 138. 
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civil society and maintained that it must be assumed to lie at the 
basis of all civil societies in existence." 

He differentiated clearly between the society formed by the 
contract and the government to which it delegated the functions of 
political control. By so doing he was able to show how the govern- 
ment might be dissolved without destroying the society itself? 
This dissolution of the government, or revolution, was justifiable 
when the terms or purposes of the contract were violated by those 
in power, and the majority of the citizens were the only ones qual- 
ified to judge when the infractions had become sufficient to warrant 
revolution. Locke thus laid the foundation for the American and 
French Revolutions, as well as apologizing for the English Revolu- 
tion of 1688.4 i 


The work of the French churchman, Bishop Bossuet (1627-1704), 
may be taken as marking the last serious and important attempt to 
maintain in Western Europe the more crude theological interpre- 
tations of society and history that had been transmitted from the 
Dark Ages. In his Discours sur V histoire universelle he repeated 
that extreme theological view of the philosophy of history which 
had become the heritage of, as well as the chief blight upon, historical 
study in Europe since the days of Augustine and Orosius. 

His chief work on social and political philosophy was equally 
marked by obscurantism. He repeated the dogmas of the Fathers 
that man was by nature social, but, being also inherently evil, 
required governmental restraint to keep his lusts within bounds; 
and that this governmental restraint was best exercised by a 
paternal monarchy possessed of divine and absolute powers. As 
the title of this work, Politique tirée des propres paroles d’ Ecriture 
sainte, indicates, all of his points were reinforced by copious quota- 
tions from the Bible. But even such a prince of obscurantists as 
Bossuet could not remain entirely immune from the rationalistic 


1 Two Treatises of Government, ed. by Morley, chap. viii, passim. 
2 Ibid., chap. xix, secs. 211-21. 3 Ibid., chap. xix, sec. 240. 


4 Scherger, op. cit, pp. 148-49; cf. Graham, English Political Philosophy, pp. 
so-87; Atger, op. cit., pp. 204 ff.; and the exhaustive work of Bastide, John Locke, 
ses théories politiques (Paris, 1907). 
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tendencies of his time, and his terminology indicated that the cate- 
gories of the Schoolmen had given way to those of the rationalists. 


VIII. SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY DURING THE PERIOD OF ITS GRADUAL 
TRANSITION INTO SOCIOLOGY 


About the beginning of the eighteenth century a new era seemed 
to be dawning in social philosophy. The old a priori speculation 
and interpretation of society in purely subjective terms was 
gradually abandoned, though there was a temporary recrudescence 
in the writings of Rousseau. Vico presented a theory of progress 
and a new attitude in studying primitive society. Berkeley and 
the Reformers showed the influence of Newtonian natural science. 
Montesquieu produced’ the first great objective and descriptive 
treatise on sociology. Voltaire partially crushed obscurantism. 
Turgot, Kant, and Condorcet were the first conspicuous advocates of 
the doctrines of continuity in history and the possibility of indefinite 
human progress, and, along with Herder and others, gave a great 
impetus to the philosophy of history. Hume presented the first 
great psychological interpretation of society and annihilated the 
social contract. Ferguson and Herder combined the objective and 
subjective methods of analyzing the social process. Economic 
influences were emphasized by the Physiocrats, Adam Smith, and 
the Classical Economists. The French Revolution emphasized to 
excess the doctrine of the amenability of social processes to rational 
and artificial direction. The scientific historical approach to the 
study of social institutions was manifested in Eichhorn, Savigny, 
Niebuhr, Ranke, and Guizot. Finally, Saint-Simon classified the 
sciences and pointed out the need of a synthetic science of society 
to furnish a basis for reconstructing the social order. Thus, the 
various lines of approach to the interpretation of social processes 
which were to converge in sociology were all in process of develop- 
ment during the eighteenth century and the first quarter of the 
nineteenth, and when one reflects upon the situation it appears 
neither strange nor miraculous that Comte was able to conceive of, 
and partially formulate, the laws of a synthetic system of sociology. 

1 Cf. Dunning, of. cit., pp. 326-27; Atger, op. cit., pp. 193-204; and Flint, of. cit., 
pp. 216-34. 
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At the best, he simply combined a part of the interpretations 
which were current at his time.. 


The environmental origins of social philosophy during the 
period of its transition into sociology are not difficult to discover. 

The older tendencies, centering about the perfection of the 
national state, furnished the center of orientation for the doctrines 
of the Mercantilists and the Cameralists, whose influence lasted 
well into the eighteenth century. The reaction against their 
excessive emphasis upon the paramount important of the interests 
of the state and upon the value of state activity found expression 
in the laissez-faire doctrines of the Physiocrats and the English 
Classical Economists. 

Natural science, which had received its highest expression in 
Newton, reacted powerfully upon eighteenth century political and 
social philosophy. If Galileo and Newton had been able to inter- 
pret the physical universe in terms of such simple formulas as the 
laws of “falling bodies” and “inverse squares,” it seemed probable to 
the social philosophers that equally simple formulas could be found 
to explain and to furnish the means of controlling social and 
political phenomena. Whether or not this tendency had any 
influence upon the development of the contract theory it is difficult 
to determine, but it is certain that it was a foundation of the 
prevalent eighteenth-century doctrine that a few “self-evident 
dictates of pure reason” were adequate to interpret and to adjust 
social and political relations. 

The critical spirit of the eighteenth century, which found its 
ablest representatives in Voltaire, the Encyclopedists, Hume, and 
Kant, can be traced to a number of sources. Bacon and Descartes, 
in the previous century, had proclaimed the futility of dependence 
upon the past. The development of natural science had con- 
tributed to a general spirit of scepticism and curiosity. The 
increasing geographical discoveries and explorations had kept up 
that process of the contact of cultures which is the most potent 
agency in awakening a criticism of prevailing institutions. The 
Deists had emphasized the necessity of introducing reason into: 
religion, the very possibility of which had been denied by Luther.. 
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All these forces and tendencies gave rise to that destructive criticism 
of old theories and institutions which was necessary to clear the 
ground for a new synthetic and dynamic study of society. 

' Shaftsbury, Pope, and the Deists attacked the current depressing 
theological view of the inherent depravity and hopeless wickedness 
of man and made possible the conception of man as a worthy and 
noble subject for scientific analysis. 

The critical spirit, the Deistic conception of the reasonable 
decency of man, and the dynamic type of mind created by the 
further development of science, commerce, and industry made 
possible the idea of the future progress of the race so admirably 
expressed by Turgot, Kant, and Condorcet. 

The Industrial Revolution, the greatest transformation in the 
history of humanity, broke down the foundations of the older social 
system even more completely than the Commercial Revolution had 
destroyed the mediaeval order. Out of the confusion, as an aid 
in solving the newly created social problems, there came a further 
development and differentiation of special social sciences. It was 
as a result of the necessity of providing a synthetic and systematic 
science of society to criticize the validity of the multitude of 
schemes presented as a means of reconstructing the disintegrated 
social order that sociology in its present connotation had its origin." 

Not only were the eighteenth and the early nineteenth centuries 
a period of great importance for the development of sociology, as 
marking its gradual development out of social philosophy, but also 
at this time the writings of a distinctly sociological character were 
becoming numerous enough so that it is both possible and desirable 
to group and to treat the chief writers by nationalities, though 
certain general currents in European thought permeated all nations. 


1. Italy and France—Among the Italian writers of this period 
: Vico and Beccaria were the most important for sociology. The 
first was one of the founders of the modern phase of the philosophy 
of history and the other was a leading theorist in the reform group. 

In France, Montesquieu introduced the comparative and 
inductive method of studying social phenomena. Voltaire 
attempted a vast rationalistic history of civilization. The Physio- 


Cf. Small, General Sociology, chap. iii; Marvin, The Living Past, chaps. viii-x. 
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crats and Turgot investigated the economic basis of society. 
Rousseau gave the last classic statement to the social contract 
doctrine. Sièyes and Condorcet reflected the best tendencies of 
the Revolution, and Saint-Simon indicated the need of a systematic 
science of society to serve as a guide for reconstructing the social 
order. 


Vastly different from the doctrines of his contemporaries of the 
contract school were the theories advanced by the Italian historian, 
jurist, and philosopher Vico (1668-1744), whose work, La Scienza 
nuova, is frequently regarded as the starting-point of historical 
philology, ethnology, and the modern idea of historical progress, 
and is often, but erroneously, described as the first treatise on 
sociology. 

Vico rejected the notion of a social contract and expressed his 
belief in the natural sociability of man and the necessity of social 
relationships to produce the perfect human personality. He 
regarded religion as the constitutive principle of society and thus 
foreshadowed the doctrines of Hegel and Kidd... By making highly 
original studies in the mental life of primitive man he opened the 
way for the modern school of philology, mythology, and compara- 
tive religion. He advanced a theory of progress which stated that 
development does not take place in a straight line, nor through 
perfectly identical recurring circles, but rather in a sort of spiral 
movement in which every turn is a degree higher and more advanced 
than its predecessor.? Finally, by discussing the relativity of the 
excellence of different social institutions, as determined by dif- 
ferent exttrnal conditions, he led up to Montesquieu’s elaborate 
discussion of this subjects The importance of this dynamic 
element, which pervaded practically all of Vico’s theories, can hardly 
be overestimated, but Vico was seriously restricted by his failure to 
free himself from the crudities of the theological view of history and ` 
the social process.4 


1 La Science nouvelle, trans. by Trivulzi, pp. 97-98; 103, 168. 
2 Flint, Vico, p. 228; Delvaille, Essai sur histoire de Vidée de progrès, pp. 261-74. 
3 La Science nouvelle, pp. 387-90. 


4 The best edition of Vico’s works is that edited by Ferrari in 6 vols., Milan, 1835- 
37. Michelet’s Œuvres choisis de Vico, 2 vols., Paris, 1835, contain an abridged 
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The French philosopher Montesquieu (1689-1755) imadé- 
important contributions to social philosophy, both in general 
method and in specific analysis of various aspects of the social 
process. His general method was objective and descriptive, and 
his work was, perhaps, the first conspicuous example of this line of 
approach to social and political problems since Aristotle’s collection 
of his 158 constitutions on which to base his analysis of society 
as it appeared in the Politics* There had been plenty of descrip- 
tive matter in the works of earlier writers, but it had been mainly a 
study of biblical and classical mythology and history, in which the 
exploits of Seth and Enoch and the heroes of Homer and Livy had 
been much more conspicuous than an analysis of contemporary 
societies. Montesquieu showed the influence of the geographic 
discoveries of the two previous centuries by turning his attention 
to every type of existing societies and seeking his “natural man” 
among the savages of his own time rather than in the period before 
the “Fall of Man.” 

His specific contributions were equally important. While still 
adopting the term “state of nature,” he attacked the idea that the 
natural state of man was one of war and insisted that the tendency 
toward association was strong enough to be designated as a law of 
nature. 


translation of the Scienza nuova, and of some minor works. A complete French 
translation of Vico’s major work by Trivulzi, Paris, 1844, exists under the title Le 
Science nouvelle, par Vico. There is no English translation with the exception of an 
abridgment of the section dealing with Homer. The best commentary is the recent 
translation by Collingwood of the Italian work by Croce, The Philosophy of Vico, 
London, 1913, Appendix iv of which contains an excellent critical bibliography of the 
Vico literature. A better-known exposition is Flint’s Vico, 1884; and there is a short 
article by Swinny on “Vico and Sociology” in the Sociological Review for 1914, pp. 50-57; 
see also Cosentini, “La Sociologie et Vico,” Revue internat. de sociologie (1898), 
pp. 430 ff. For Vico’s theory of progress as well as for the history of that subject 
through the whole of the eighteenth century, see the exhaustive work by Delvaille, 
Essai sur Phistoire de Vidée de progrès jusqu’é la fin du XVIITiéme siècle (1910), 
pp. 261-74 for Vico’s doctrines. 

1 Cf. Dunning, op. cit., pp. 394, 429. 

2 For a historical discussion of the entry of ethnological methods into the historical 
study of political theory and institutions, see an article by Professor J. L. Myres, 
“The Influence of Anthropology upon the Course of Political Science,” Publications of 
the University of California, IV, No. 1, 1916. 

3 The Spirit of Laws, Nugent’s trans., Book I, chap. ii. 


è 
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The main purpose of his work being to discover and indi- 
cate the relative excellence of the different forms of law and 
political organization among the diverse peoples of the earth, 
according to their relation to the various conditions of physical 
environment and national customs, he was led into the most 
comprehensive inductive and descriptive study of political and 
social phenomena that had ever been attempted. As a result of 
this study, he presented a far more complete and accurate interpre- 
tation of social processes in terms of environmental influences than 
had yet been developed by any other writer. Especially exhaustive 
was his treatment of the influence of climate upon social institu- 
tions... This attention of Montesquieu to the relation of man to 
his environment gave added impetus to that school of geographic 
interpreters of historical and social processes which has found its 
most notable expressions in the writings of Buffon, Herder, Ritter, 
Guyot, Peschel, Buckle, Ratzel, Reclus, LePlay, Metchnikoff, 
Demolins, Semple, Ripley, and Huntington. 

But the fame of Montesquieu in the past and his notoriety at 
present have been due more than anything else to his widely adopted 
theory that political liberty can best be secured in a governmental 
system in which the three departments of government were sharply 
differentiated and perfectly co-ordinated.” 


Montesquiew’s contemporary and fellow-countryman Voltaire 
(1694-1778) devoted a lifetime to a vigorous and successful attack 
upon the obscurantist tendencies of the theologians of his time.3 
In addition to this, his Essai sur les meurs was one of the earliest 
rationalistic attempts at a philosophy of history and a theory of 
progress and has been designated by a modern critic as the first real 
history of civilization.4 

1 Ibid., Books XIV, XVII. Montesquieu has received an unwarranted degree of 
credit for the originality of his theory of climatic influences. It was not original, 
having been taken mainly from Dr. Arbuthnot’s Essay on the Effects of Air on Human 
Bodies, 1733, and Chardin’s Travels in Persia; cf. Dedieu, Montesquieu et la tradition 
politique anglaise en France (1909), pp. 209-25. 

2 The Spirit of Laws, Book XI, chap. 5. 

3 Cf. Morley, Voltaire. 

4 Fueter, Histoire de Vhistoriographie moderne, pp. 443-45; Delvaille, op. cit., 
Pp. 304-46. : z 
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The school of French economists founded by Quesnay and 
called the Physiocrats (flourished from 1750 to 1785) from the 
title of the work of Dupont de Nemours, one of their number, 
besides being the founders of modern political economy, made 
numerous contributions to social philosophy in general. In the 
first place, they believed in a natural order in all the affairs of the 
universe, extending, of course, to social processes. ‘That order was 
“natural” which was the most beneficial. The conception of the 
natural order as equivalent to the normal or the best, rather than 
as identical with primitive conditions, was a considerable advance. 
They held agriculture to be the only productive industry and 
interpreted progress in terms of the amount of the net product from 
this industry. They advised an attitude of laissez-faire on the 
part of the government in order that the natural and beneficial 
order of things might not be disturbed." 

The French economist Turgot (1727-81), the friend and defender 
of the Physiocrats, produced an interesting and original interpreta- 
tion of progress and historical development. In his two discourses, 
delivered at the Sorbonne in 1750 on the Advantages to the Human 
Race from the Establishment of Christianity and The Successive 
Advances of the Human Mind, he set forth in clear and unmistakable 
language the doctrine of continuity in history, the cumulative 
nature of evolution and progress, and the causal sequence between 
the different periods of history. He also doubtless furnished 
Comte with the suggestions which grew into the latter’s laws of 
the three stages of intellectual progress. While he described 
progress as primarily a process of intellectual improvement, the 
conception of continuity in development and the essential unity 
of the historic process was a brilliant contribution.” 


* Cf. Mercier de la Rivière, L’Ordre naturel et essentiel des sociétés politiques, 1767; 
Dupont de Nemours, Physiocratie, 1767; and the recent commentaries of Higgs, 
The Physiocrais; Cheinisse, Les Idées politiques des physiocrats, 1914; Giintzberg, 
Die gesellschaft and staatsichre der Physiokraten, 1907; Atger, op. cit., pp. 304-14. 


2 Stephens, The Life and Writings of Turgot, pp. 159 ff.; Schelle, Oeuvres de Turgot 
(2 vols. Paris, 1913), I, 194 ff.; Flint, History of the Philosophy of History, pp. 
280-88; Morley, Critical Miscellanies, II, 78 ff.; and, most important of all com- 
mentaries, Delvaille, op. cit., pp. 389-405. 
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The erratic and romantic Rousseau (1712-78) was the last of 
the classical contract school. In his earlier writings he took the 
position, in opposition to Hobbes, that the condition of man in 
the state of nature was almost ideal in its rude simplicity, and that 
the state of war was unknown in those idyllic days. The whole 
progress of civilization, while bringing increasing enlightenment, 
had but contributed to the physical and moral degeneration of the 
race and to the growth of inequality and corruption? 

In his later writings he abandoned his praise of the natural state 
of man and took practically the same position as Locke, namely, 
that while this condition was not one of war, its uncertainties and 
inconveniences rendered the institution of civil society imperative? 
The only way in which civil society could be instituted, and united 
power and general protection could be secured, was through the 
medium of a social contract This contract gave rise to the state 
or civil community and not to the government. Rousseau thus 
distinguished between the state and government, making sovereign 
power the prerogative of the state and governmental power purely 
delegated. His definition of sovereignty as the absolute power 
in the state, growing out of an expression of the general will, was 
probably his greatest contribution to political philosophy. 

While the importance of Rousseau’s conception of popular 
sovereignty is generally conceded, historians now tend to ascribe 
less importance to Rousseau’s dogmas as direct causal influences 
in the French Revolution than was formerly the case.® 

Finally, Rousseau’s important contributions to educational 
theory in his Emile should be mentioned. He here laid especial 
emphasis upon the value of a spontaneous development of the 
whole inner personality rather than the mere acquirement of 
knowledge and also tended to infuse a democratic tendency in 


1 Si le rétablissment des sciences et des arts a contribué à épurer les mæurs, 1750; 
Sur Vorigine de Vinégalité parmi les hommes, 1755. For a translation see Cole, 
Rousseau’s Social Contract and Discourses, pp. 129-238. 

2 Social Contract, trans. by Tozer, Book I, chap. vi. 

3 Ibid., Book I, chap. vi. 4 Ibid., Book III, chap. xvi. 

5 Ibid., Book I, chap. vi; Book II, chaps. iii-iv; Green, The Principles of Political 
Obligation, p. 90. 

§ Cf, Scherger, op.cit., Preface, chap. vii, and Part IV. 
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education by declaring it to be the right of every child to have a 
proper education." 


The Italian reformer Beccaria (1735-1794), in his Crimes and 
Punishments (1764), developed the plea for a rational reform of- 
criminal procedure which Montesquieu had suggested in his 
Lettres Persones and his Spirit of Laws. He was the chief literary 
figure in that movement for criminal reform in which men like 
Romilly and Howard were the leading practical workers. He 
proposed the slogan of “the greatest good for the greatest number” 
as the basis of legislation.2 He accepted the social contract as the 
basis of civil society and individual self-interest as the main motive 
in government. But, while his general social and political philos- 
ophy was rather commonplace, his plea for the abolition of the 
barbarous methods of trial and punishment then in vogue is one 
of the bright spots in the history of a subject which has been 
peculiarly depressing. i 


The Prerevolutionary and Revolutionary literature in France 
produced some interesting contributions to social philosophy. 
Socialistic tendencies appeared in Morelly’s Basiliade, 1753, and 
his Code de la nature, 1755; in Mably’s De la Legislation, 1776, and 
in Babeouf’s La Docirine des Egaux, 17935 


The best recent collection of Rousseau’s social and political philosophy in 
French is Vaughn’s edition of The Political Writings of Jean Jacques Rousseau, 1915; 
the Discourses and the Social Contract appear now in an excellent translation by Cole 
in the ‘““Everyman’s” series, the introduction of which contains a good bibliographic 
note; Tozer’s translation of the Social Contract is a classic, as well as his excellent 
introduction; the Émile also appears in an English translation in the ““Everyman’s” 
series; Bosanquet’s Philosophical Theory of the Siate, contains one of the best critical 
analyses of Rousseau’s political theories. Another excellent critical analysis is 
Professor Dunning’s “The Political Theories of Jean Jacques Rousseau” in the 
Political Science Quarterly, 1909. Atger’s analysis of Rousseau’s version of the social 
contract is to be found in of. cit., pp. 252-304. Morley’s Rousseau remains the best 
biography. 

2 English translation of 1778, Introduction, p. 24. 

3 [bid., chaps. i-iv. 

4Cf. Parmelee, Anthropology and Sociology in Their Relation to Criminal Pro- 
cedure, pp. 10—14. 

5 On these writers, see Guthrie, op. cit., chaps. vi-viii. 
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The best example of Revolutionary philosophy is to be found in 
the works of the Abbé Siéyes (1748-1836) and Condorcet (1743-94). 
The former is typical of the period through his defense of the third 
estate in Qwest ce que le tiers état?, his attack upon the privileged 
classes, and his proficiency in drafting constitutions founded on a 
few self-evident dictates of pure reason." 

Condorcet is representative of that group who looked upon the 
Revolution as the climax of a long period of preparation for a new 
era of civilization. Comte. pronounced him as much the best 
student of “social dynamics” in the eighteenth century, as Montes- 
quieu had been of “social statics.” His Tableau historique des 
progrès de Pesprit humain, 1793 (an English translation appeared 
in 1795), was one of the most optimistic and original of the writings 
of the period. His review of the stages of previous history led 
him to believe that civilization was rapidly advancing and that the 
French Revolution might be regarded as the culmination of this 
process. He developed a theory of historical progress which was 
far in advance of the earlier doctrines of Vico or Turgot, and which 
he expressed mainly in terms of increase of knowledge and scientific 
achievement.? 

His hope for the future of humanity was not less optimistic than 
his interpretation of the past. He made many remarkably accu- 
rate, as well as some extravagant, predictions as to what science 
would be able to accomplish for the race. He was thus one of the 
first writers to combine the scientific and utopian theories of society. 
All in all, his work is most refreshing in contrast to that depressing 
conception of a descent from a “golden age” which was first 
expressed by Hesiod and had largely dominated European thought 
from that time to the nineteenth century, especially after the 
classical conception had been reinforced by the Hebrew myth of a 
primal Paradise, which had come into the current of European 
thought with the introduction of Christianity.3 

1 Cf. Clapham, The Abbé Siéyes; An Essay in the Politics of the French Revolution, 
1912. 

2 See especially English ed., pp. 1-40. 


3 Cf. Branford, ‘The Founders of Sociology,” American Journal of Sociology, July, 
1904, pp. 110-20; Flint, History of the Philosophy of History, pp. 325-39; Morley, 
Critical Miscellanies, Vol. II; and especially Delvaille’s treatment, of. cit., pp. 670-707. 
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Henri de Saint-Simon (1760-1825) anticipated the main 
theoretical positions in the sociological system of Auguste Comte. 
If one substitutes the word “Sociology” for the term “science 
politique,” used by Saint-Simon with practically the same con-' 
notation that Comte gave to sociology, then Saint-Simon may be 
said to have formulated Comte’s chief theses, though even he but 
collected and systematized the doctrines current at the time. 

After a critical examination of his works, M. Alengry, enumer- 
ates the following as the fundamental doctrines advanced by Saint- 
Simon: Science must be distinguished from art in all departments 
of knowledge. ‘The sciences must be classified in the order of their 
increasing complexity, and a new science—la science politique— 
should be put at the head of the hierarchy. This science politique 
must be based on the solid inductions of history and observation 
and must be animated by the conception of development and 
progress. The general law of progress is that formulated by 
Turgot and Burdin, namely, the law of the three stages of the 
psychological evolution of the race: the conjectural, the “micon- 
jectural,” and the positive. All sociological theories of progress 
must be founded upon this fundamental law. The practical 
conditions of social life, and not supernatural sanctions, must be 
made the basis of the new morality; and the improvement of the 
happiness of the race must be realized through a transformation 
of the present social order rather thanin heaven. This transforma- 
tion requires a new industrial organization, a new social and political 
system, and a union of Europe in a new fraternity, Le Nouveau 
Christianisme! One who is familiar with Comte’s system need 
not be told that all that remained was for him to expand and to 
systematize the outlines laid down by Saint-Simon, and the best 
critics agree that such was the primary contribution of Comte to 
sociology.” 

t Alengry, La Sociologie chez Auguste Comte, pp. 435-74, particularly, pp. 466-68; 


cf. Barth, Die Philosophie der Geschichte als Sociologie, pp. 56-57; Friedrich Muckle, 
Henri de Saint-Simon, die Personlichkeit und ihr Werk, pp. 252-78. 

2 Alengry, op. cit., p. 476; Defourny, La Sociologie positiviste, pp. 350-54; cf. Gide 
and Rist, History of Economic Doctrines, pp. 198-231; Muckle, op. cit., p. 278. Saint- 
Simon published an early outline of his system as Lettres d’un habitant de Genéve, 1802 
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2. Germany.—In Germany the Cameralists put forward a 
constructive criticism of the methods to be employed in raising and 
in expending the revenues of a successful state. Idealism was 
represented by Kant, Hegel, and Fichte. Romanticism received 
its greatest impulse from Herder, and both Idealists and Romanti- 
cists offered appropriate philosophies of history. Nationalism was 
extolled by Fichte and Hegel, and the historical approach to the 
study of legal institutions received a great impulse in the writings 
of Savigny." 


The chief trend in German thought in the first half of the eight- 
eenth century, as far as it was related to the development of 
sociological thinking, is to be found in the writings of the Cameral- 
ists, of whom Justi and Sonnenfels were the most important. They 
were a group of technological writers, rather than social philos- 
ophers, and, like the English Mercantilists, were mainly concerned 
with providing the national treasury with ample means to maintain 
its domestic policy and to defend itself against enemies from with- 
out. As Professor Small has very clearly pointed out, their chief 
significance in the development of sociological thought lies in the 
fact that they furnish perhaps the best example in the whole history 
of the subject of a group of writers whose writings were sharply 
oriented and co-ordinated by the definite purpose they had 
in mind? 
or 1803. This preliminary and incomplete sketch he filled out in a number of sub- 
sequent works, the most important of which are Mémoire sur la science de l’homme, 
1811; De la Réorganisation de la société Européenne, 1814; L’Industrie, 1817; 
Du Système industriel, 1821-22; and Le Nouveau Christianisme, 1825. The best 
exposition of Saint-Simon’s doctrines is the above-mentioned work of Muckle. Other 
valuable brief treatments are A. J. Booth, Saint-Simon and Saint-Simonism; and Paul 


Janet, Saint-Simon, et le Saint-Simonisme. The best edition of Saint-Simon’s works 
is the Paris edition of 1865-78, Œuvres de Saint-Simon et d Enfantin, 47 vols. 


1 The contributions of German writers on social philosophy to the tendency 
toward a transition from social philosophy to sociology during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries is an obscure subject. Those who are interested in the develop- 
ment of sociological thought are awaiting the authoritative treatment of this period 
which has been promised by Professor Small as a continuation of his work on The 
Cameralists. i 


2 Small, The Cameralists, chap. i. 
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The renowned German philosopher Immanuel Kant (2724- 
1804) formally posed as the prophet of international peace, though 
later critics, like Professor Dewey in his German Philosophy and 
Politics, have attempted to show that the Kantian ethics, with their 
sharp distinction between the world of sense and necessity and the 
supersensible world of moral freedom and duty, are probably at the 
bottom of the German militaristic and nationalistic philosophy of the | 
present age. He conceived of history as the record of the working 
out or unfolding of the plan of nature, which was the perfect develop- 
ment of all the latent capacities of man.* He claimed that the 
motive power in this process of development was the struggle 
within the individual and society between the forces of communism 
and competition.2 Consequently, this process would move most 
rapidly in that country which allowed the greatest freedom to this: ~~ 
struggle and yet secured individual liberty, protection, and the - 
equitable administration of law. Such a condition, he asserted, 
cannot be attained until the external relations between societies 
have been put on a firm, stable, and peaceful basis and the resources 
of the nations set free to undertake the great program of progress 
and enlightenment. The only way to arrive at such a state of 
international peace is to establish a universal federation of nations.‘ 
Looking back over history, Kant thought that he could see in its 
_ events the gradual working out of this very plan of federation and 
peace’ Kant was an optimist and believed that progress was 
continually going on, and explained the criticisms of contemporary 
conditions as simply manifestations of a more refined moral con- 
` science. 

Like Blackstone, he believed in the social contract as the 
philosophical basis of political obligations, thoughthe denied its 
historicity and declared, with Burke, for the perpetuity of the 
contract.’ 


1 Idea of a Universal Cosmo-political History, trans. by Hastie in his Kant’s Prin- 
ciples of Politics, pp. 5-9; cf. Flint, The Philosophy of History in France and Germany 
(1874), pp. 388-405. 

2 Hastie, op. cit., pp. 9-11. 4 Ibid., pp. 23-25. 

3 Ibid., pp. 12-23. 5 Ibid., pp. 25-29. 6 Delvaille, op. cit., pp. 576-93. 

7 “On the Common Saying,” trans. in part by Hastie, op. cif., as “The Principles 
of Political Right”; see also Paulsen, Immanuel Kant, pp. 46-47, 348; and Atger, 
op. cit., PP- 335745- 
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Herder (1744-1803), in his Ideen sur Philosophie der Geschichte 
der Menschheit, was producing the most comprehensive philosophy 
of history that had yet appeared, though Bury’ errs in declaring 
him the founder of that subject. While Herder was an environ- 
mentalist to a certain extent and tried to work out a theory of 
history on the basis of the modification of man’s own powers by the 
conditions of his physical environment, he did not neglect the 
psychological factors embodied in customs and ideals. His 
treatment of primitive life was so suggestive as to make him 
regarded by many as the founder of comparative ethnology, but 
his treatment of the oriental and classical peoples was less valuable.? 


The want created by Herder’s weakness in treating the history 
of antiquity was supplied by the work of Heeren (1760-1842), 
whose masterpiece, Ideen über die Politik, den Verkehr, and den 
Handel der vornehmsten Volker der Alten Welt, was the first great 
work which exploited what is now being recognized as a most 
fertile field of historical investigation, namely, the influence of 
commerce and industry upon the course of historical development. 
His line of approach received an impetus with the work of Marx and 
is now being developed by the most progressive historians on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 


The post-Kantian German idealists Fichte (1762-1814) and 
Hegel (1770-1831) had an important influence upon the develop- 
ment of social philosophy and political thinking. Fichte is noted 
mainly for three contributions. In the first place, he carried the 
theory of a social contract to a greater extreme than any other 
adherent of that doctrine.4 Secondly, his Der Geschlossene Handels- 
staat was one of the earliest presentations of a doctrine of state 
socialism, though the basis of Fichte’s conception was idealistic 
and not economic, asin the case of Marx. ‘Finally, in his Reden an 


1 Ancient Greek Historians, p. 240. 

2 An English translation of Herder’s work by Churchill appeared in 1800; cf. 
Flint, The Philosophy of History in France and Germany (1874), pp. 375-87. 

3 An English translation of the 4th edition of Heeren’s work by Tolboys appeared 
in 1833. 

4 Cf. Atger, op. cit., pp. 346-57. 
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die deutsche Nation he set forth the highly patriotic but equally 
exaggerated and chauvinistic conception of the superior quality 
and mission of the German people, which was absorbed and trans- 
mitted with greater effect by Hegel, and in turn taken up and 
elaborated by the great German historians of the nineteenth 
century—Ranke, Droysen, von Sybel, and Treitschke. The in- 
fluence of this line of thought upon the growth of the spirit of 
nationalism, which lies at the basis of the modern militaristic 
system, can scarcely be overestimated. 

The ponderous dialectician Hegel took up the work of Fichte in 
educating the German people as to their superior mission in the 
world. He conceived of society as the means of developing and 
setting free the human will and personality. He believed that this 
freedom was progressively realized, not only in the different stages 
of society from the family through civil society to the state, but 
also in the different periods of history. In the stages of society the 
family is the reproductive organ; civil society the economic aspect 
of social organization; and, finally, the state, the highest and most 
perfect of the grades of society, is almost an ineffable entity—the 
synthesis of universal and individual will, of objective and subjec- 
tive freedom—something for unrestrained adulation. As the state 
is the philosophical realization of this perfected rationality and 
freedom, so in the German people is to be found its historical 
manifestation. The Weltgeist, after having temporarily sojourned 
among the oriental and classical nations, had seen fit to take up 
its abode among the Germans, whose mission it was to bring to the 
world the conception that freedom is the prerogative of every 
man.? One has only to reflect upon Hegel’s philosophic pre- 
eminence in Germany and the significance of his conceptions to 
understand his overwhelming influence upon the nationalistic 
tendency of nineteenth-century thought in Germany. Aside 

«On this point, see the brilliant work of Guilland, Modern Germany and Her 


Historians; and Rose, Nationality in Modern History (1916), Lectures IIT and VII; 
Dewey, German Philosophy and Politics, pp. 68-80, 99-107. 


2Cf. Flint, The Philosophy of History in France and Germany, pp. 496-541; 
Dewey, of. cit., pp. 107-20. 

3 Cf. Clarke, “Bismarck,” in Contemporary Review, January, 1899, pp. 1-173 
Dewey, op. cit., pp. 119, 119-20. 
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from this phase of his influence, his emphasis upon society as a 
process of realization has been important in German sociology and 
is particularly evident in the work of Ratzenhofer, the greatest 
of German sociologists." 


Savigny (1779-1861) was the true founder of historical juris- 
prudence in Germany. He emphasized the necessity of observing 
the principle of historical development in the formation of law, 
maintaining that it develops unconsciously out of the genius of 
a people. As a living organic thing it cannot be codified? In his 
memorable controversy with Thibaut in 1814 he vigorously opposed 
the proposition to prepare a code of law for Germany. Like Burke, 
then, his grasp of history was more apparent than real, and both 
were equally blind to the practical value of new legislation. That 
a later generation has upheld the judgment of Thibaut is seen by 
the formation of the magnificent German Imperial Code, which 
was framed between 1874 and 1900.3 


3. England.—Among the English, conservative tendencies were 
manifested in Berkeley, Bolingbroke, Blackstone, and Burke. 
The critical spirit was imbibed by Hume and Paine. Ferguson and 
Smith went deep into the sociological foundations of society. 
Godwin reflected the optimism of Kant and Condorcet. Malthus 


«The most convenient, if not the most trustworthy, place to find Hegel’s social 
philosophy is in Morris’ paraphrase of his Philosophy of Right and History, though both 
appear in full English translations. The best treatment of the sociological importance 
of the German Idealists in the stimulation of nationalistic and militaristic doctrines is 
Dewey’s German Philosophy and Politics. A brilliant analysis of their political doc- 
trines is to be found in the work of their English disciple, Bosanquet, of. cit.; while 
their political theories are best summarized by Professor Dunning in his articles ‘The 
Political Theories of the German Idealists” in the Political Science Quarterly for 1913. 
The classic exposition of Hegel’s philosophy is to be found in Kuno Fischer’s Hegel’s 
Leben, Werke und Lehre. 


a “Law to him was a creation of the collective national mind, intimately inter- 
woven with national life and character, and with the permanent conditions of the 
national civilization. . . . The work of many generations, it was beyond the absolute 
control of any particular age.”—Emst Freund, in Political Science Quarterly, V, 474. 


3 On Savigny, see Ernst Freund, ‘German Historical Jurisprudence,” in Political 
Science Quarterly, V (1890), 468-86; Georges Bonnet, “La Philosophie du droit chez 
Savigny,” Reo. Internat. Soc., 1913, pp. 145 f., 232 f., 302 ff.; and Kantorowicz, 
“Qwest pour nous Savigny?” ibid., 1914, pp. 537-65. 
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called attention to the practical obstacles in the way of indefinite 
progress. Finally, the Utilitarians offered a constructive criticism 
of the social order. 


The work of the brilliant Irish prelate George Berkeley (1685- 
1753 was as important for sociology as for philosophy. In his 
Sermon on Passive Obedience, which is largely devoted to a 
criticism of Locke’s theory of revolution, he does not commit him- 
self to the belief in a social contract, but holds that, if such a process 
be assumed, then its terms must be binding in perpetuity. He 
assumes the natural sociability of man and the necessity of govern- 
ment to regulate society; from these premises he concludes that 
obedience to established authority must be regarded as a law of 
nature.’ 

More important than this bit of reactionary theory is a generally 
neglected essay on The Principles of Moral Attraction, which is 
one of the most suggestive. essays in the whole history of social 
philosophy. This is probably the first attempt to interpret social 
processes in terms of the Newtonian laws of mechanics. Assuming 
that the social instinct is analogous in society to the principle of 
gravitation in the physical world, he worked out in an ingenious 
manner the ways in which this force operates in society to create 
the different social forms and institutions. As masses attract each 
other more strongly in proportion as their distance of separation 
is diminished, so the attraction of different individuals in society for 
each other increases in proportion to the degree of resemblance 

‘which they bear to each other. Again, as the tendency toward 
sociability and co-operation is the centripetal force in society, so 
human selfishness and individualistic traits are the centrifugal 
forces, and stable society can only exist when the former is in excess 
of the latter. The similarity between these conceptions and 
certain vital portions of the sociological systems of Mr. Spencer and 
Professor Giddings is apparent.? 


In England at this time Bolingbroke (1678-1751), though never 
producing any coherent body of social philosophy, ranged over the 


1 Berkeley’s Works, ed. by Frazer, 4 vols., IV (1901), 111-38. 
2 Ibid., IV, 186-190. 
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whole field with great suggestiveness in his various essays, and one 
must hesitate to assign absolute originality to any doctrine in social 
and political philosophy put forward in England during the middle 
of the eighteenth century without having previously made sure 
that it is not to be found in one of Bolingbroke’s essays." 


However, suggestive as Bolingbroke may have been, there can 
be little doubt that the contributions of David Hume (1711-76) to 
social philosophy are the most important that any Englishman 
advanced before the time of Ferguson and Adam Smith. As 
Montesquieu had been the herald of descriptive sociology, so Hume 
came nearer to modern psychological sociology than any other man 
of his age. 

In the first place, he totally destroyed the historical and phil- 
osophical foundations for the doctrine of a social contract, and the 
fact that Rousseau and others later dared to advance this theory is 
either a serious reflection upon their intelligence or an indication 
of their ignorance of Hume’s destructive criticism. Society, 
according to Hume, had its origin in instinct and not in intelligent 
self-interest. Man is by nature a social being; the state of nature 
is only the creation of the imagination of a priori philosophy; and 
the social contract theory assumes the impossible condition of 
knowledge prior to experience.” 

As a substitute for this rejected doctrine, Hume offered a psycho- 
logical interpretation of society of the utmost importance. Society 
originates in the sex-instinct, which is the ultimate social fact. This 
gives rise to the family, which is held together by that sympathy 
which always springs among those who are alike and dwell in 
contiguity. Sympathetic bonds are soon supported by custom and 
habit, which gradually make the group conscious of the advantages 
of association. This genetic group expands and is held together 

1 See the Works of Bolingbroke, 8 vols., London, 1809; particularly important are 
the “Dissertation on Parties,” III, 3-312; and “The Idea of a Patriot King,” IV, 


225-334. Inhis A Collection of Political Tracts, 1748, expecially significant is the essay 
on “Liberty and the Original Compact between the Prince and the People,” pp. 284-94. 

2A Treatise of Human Nature, ed. by Green and Grose, II, 183, 259-73; Essays, 
Moral, Political, and Literary, ed. by Green and Grose, I, Part I, Essay V; Part II, 
Essay XII. 
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at first by the influence of sympathy and mutual aid, but human 
selfishness renders this sympathetic and functional basis of asso- 
ciation inadequate, and efficient social control is found only in the 
institution of government. Government originates in force and 
develops its authority and stability from a growing sense of common 
interest on the part of the group. Thus the social process starts 
in instinct, develops through the agency of feeling and emotion, and, 
finally, comes under the control of the intellect.7 

Especially important in Hume’s psychological interpretation 
of society was his emphasis upon sympathy as the chief factor in 
social assimilation? and upon imitation as the cause of “type- 
conforming” groups. His analysis of imitation as the force which 
reduces social groups to cultural homogeneity was an attack upon 
the environmental theories of Montesquieu and is a direct anticipa- 
tion of Bagehot and Tarde.3 In addition, Hume was probably the 
first writer to develop a real psychological interpretation of religion.’ 
Finally, his emphasis upon utility as the criterion by which to 
justify the desirability of any institution was the starting-point for 
the social philosophy and ethics of the English utilitarians.s 


The jurist Blackstone (1723-80), in discussing the origin of 
society and government,° refused to accept the doctrine of a state 
of nature and a subsequent social contract as a historic fact, but, 
nevertheless, claimed that it was man’s weakness in isolation which 
was the primary motive for association, and that contractual 
relations must be implied as the philosophic foundation of society 
and government. Like Sir Henry Maine, he considered that the 
primary social group was the patriarchal family, and held that 
larger societies were but reunited offshoots of the original family 

1 A Treatise of Human Nature, Il, 111, 114, 140, 155, 183, 259-65; Essays, Moral, 
Political, and Literary, 1, 113-14, 450; II, 197f., 204. 

2 Treatise of Human Nature, II, 111 £f.; 349 ff.; Essays, II, 214 f. 

3 Essays, Moral, Political, and Literary, I, 244 ff. 

4 Treatise of Human Nature, IL, 435, 460 ff.; Essays Moral, Political, and Literary, 
II, 309-10, 334 £., 364. 

5 Essays, II, 202 ff.; cf. Leslie Stephen, English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, 
IE, 86-104. 

© Commentaries on the Laws of England, ed. by Cooley (1878), I, 46-47. 
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that had dispersed because they had become too large for a single 
habitation. Blackstone’s view of the attributes of sovereignty as 
supreme, irresistible, absolute, uncontrolled power in the state 
greatly resembles the definitions of Professor Burgess, and it is 
generally agreed that the theories of these men’ stand in a direct 
line of descent. While Blackstone’s doctrines were fiercely at- 
tacked by Bentham, they are erroneous in matters of detail rather 
than in principle. 


The fundamental contribution of the political philosopher and 
orator Edmund Burke (1729-97) was his eloquent and commanding 
statement of the corporate unity of society. He ruthlessly criticized 
the a priori and rationalistic political philosophy of his time and 
declared that the construction of governments was not a matter 
of reason, but of historic growth and long experience. Burke’s 
view of history, however, was not dynamic; it was to him merely 
an instrument to support or to defend existing institutions and to 
combat change. While accepting a modified version of the con- 
tractual basis of society, he maintained that this contract was 
universal in scope and application and binding in perpetuity, and 
he bitterly assailed the version which justified revolution? In his 
essay on The Origin of Our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful 
he presented a brief but highly suggestive analysis of the influ- 
ence of sympathy, imitation, and ambition in the social process. 


Burke’s rabid criticism of the French Revolution was effectively 
answered by Tom Paine (1737-1809) in his Rights of Man and his 
Dissertation on the First Principles of Government. According to 
Paine, man was by nature social, owing to his social instinct and the 
necessity of co-operative activities. The state of nature was not 
presocial, but one in which men possessed the natural rights of lib- 
erty and equality. This had to be abandoned and governmental 


1 Cf. Pollock, A History of the Science of Politics, pp. 84-85. 

a Reflections on the Revolution in France, Vol. IV of his Works, London ed. (1852), 
PP. 199-201, 229-30. ; 

3 Works, If, 588 ff. On Burke, see MacCunn, The Political Philosophy of Burke; 
Graham, op. cit., pp. 88-173; and Rogers, “The Social Philosophy of Burke,” Amer- 
ican Journal of Sociology, July, 1912. : 
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authority established because of human imperfections which made 
unregulated existence intolerable. Government was created by a 
contract between the members of society and not between the gov- 
erned and the governors. Man did not give up his natural rights 
when government was established, but merely added civil rights to 
them. Paine recognized that general social relations, customs, co- 
operation, and the like were infinitely more important to the indi- 
vidual than government, and regarded the latter as at best artificial 
and a necessary evil. His criticism of monarchy was an admirable 
antidote to Bossuet, and he was one of the most ardent advocates of 
democracy and popular sovereignty in the eighteenth century. 
Especially important was his doctrine that the minority must be 
protected by constitutional checks on absolute majority rule. 


The contributions of the Scotch philosopher Adam Ferguson 
(1723-1816) to the history of sociology have not been sufficiently 
acknowledged. French and German writers, like Comte, Gum- 
plowicz, and’ Ludwig Stein, have recognized his importance, but 
English and American students of the subject have generally 
minimized or entirely overlooked the genuine worth of his work. 
If anyone before Saint-Simon and Comte has the right to be 
designated as the “father of sociology,” it is not Adam Smith, but 
Ferguson. Indeed, aside from certain forma! distinctions, laws, 
and terminology originated by Saint-Simon and Comte, Ferguson’s 
History of Civil Society, which appeared in 1765, is quite as much a 
treatise on sociology as Comte’s treatment of “social physics” in 
his Positive Philosophy. 

That Ferguson was moving in the right direction may be seen 
by the fact that he combined the descriptive and historical method 
of Montesquieu with the psychological and critical procedure of 
Hume. His treatment was thus both concrete and analytical. 
He rejected all a priori methods, as well as the ideas of a state of 
nature or a social contract? He insisted on studying society as it 


1 Paine’s Works are edited by Conway in 4 vols., 1894-96. His political theories 
are admirably analyzed by Merriam in the Polztical Science Quarterly, September, 1899; 
Coker’s Readings, pp. 18-32, give important selections from his works; cf. also Gid- 
dings, “Sovereignty and Government,” Political Science Quarterly, XXI, 19 ff. 


2 History of Civil Society, Part I, sec. i. 
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is, and from such study he found that the primary social fact is 
the inherent sociability of the human species resulting from instinct 
supported by convenience. 

The dynamic element was very strong in the work of Ferguson, 
and he ridiculed the ideas of Aristotle and Hobbes that social 
stability and peace were the chief ends in society,’ and laid such 
stress upon the value of competition and conflict in social develop- 
ment that Gumplowicz has claimed him as the first great apostle 
of the “group-struggle”’ theory of social development Ferguson’s 
contribution to sociology is a neglected subject that would amply 
repay an exhaustive analysis. 


In the writings of the distinguished classical economist and 
philosopher Adam Smith (1723-90) are to be found the starting- 
points for two of the modern schools of sociology. His elaboration 
of Hume’s theory of generic sympathy furnishes the basis for the 
type of theory of which Professor Giddings is the most distinguished 
exponent, and his development of the theory of mutual aid, 
division of labor, and of the social influence of economic interests in 
general, is one of the important premises of the system of the socio- 
economic school of sociologists which prevails in Germany and of 
which Professor Small is the most prominent spokesman in 
America.4 But any claim by either of these schools that Smith’s 
treatment of these problems was sufficiently original to justify his 
designation as the most important precursor of sociology before 
Comte is very extravagant. All of his sociological ideas, and many 
of his economic principles, were the common intellectual property 
of the time, and, like Comte, Smith was an elaborator and a 
systematizer and not an innovator. 

1 Delvaille, of. cit., pp. 474-87. 

2 Gumplowicz, Die sociologische Staatsidee, pp. 77-80. 

3 Cf. Preface to his Principles of Sociology, 3d ed. 


4 Cf. his Adam Smith and Modern Sociology. 


5 Smith’s major works, The Theory of Moral Sentiments and The Weaith of Nations, 
are available in numerous editions. The recently recovered notes from his lectures 
delivered at the University of Glascow have been edited by Cannan under the title, 
Lectures on Justice, Police, Revenue, and Arms, 1896. Rae’s Life of Adam Smith is 
a good biography, and Huth has presented, with some far-fetched conclusions, the 
contributions of Ferguson and Smith to sociology in the work entitled, Soziale und 
tndividualisische Auffassung im 18. Jahrhundert, vornehmlich bei Adam Smith und 
Adam Ferguson, Hin Beitrag zur Geschichte der Soziologie, 1907. 
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As optimistic as Kant or Condorcet, but far less sound in his 
doctrines, was Godwin (1756-1836), whose Enquiry concerning 
Political Justice created considerable excitement when it appeared 
in 1793. Believing that all human misery was the direct result 
of the restraining and warping influences of coercive human 
institutions, and that government, at its best, was an evil, he 
advised the abolition of government, of strict marriage regulations, 
and of all social groups larger than the parish, and declared for the 
equal distribution of property. He was, on the other hand, 
emphatic in his praise of the non-coercive and spontaneous forms 
of society and co-operative activity. He held that the growing 
influence of reason and enlightenment would be the means by 
which the ultimate perfection of the human race would be attained. 
His hopes for the future of mankind were only exceeded by those 
expressed by Condorcet." 


Quite different from the dynamic optimism of Kant, Condor- 
cet, and Godwin was the doctrine of Thomas Robert Malthus 
(1766-1834). He called a halt upon all the theories which pre- 
dicted the speedy approach of the social millenium by showing 
that population tends to increase much more rapidly than does the 
means of subsistence, and by pointing out how misery must fall 
upon the poorer members of society as long as this increase of 
population went unchecked by anything except the ravages of 
poverty, distress, and disease? He proposed a preventive check 
in the shape of moral restraint, namely, refraining from marriage 
until sufficient means were accumulated to maintain a family in 
comfort. Not until this check was generally adopted should the 
“‘perfectionists” prophesy the end of human misery and poverty. 
While Malthus’ doctrine was nearer to the truth in the static 
society of the eighteenth century, before modern invention or 
colonization had begun on a large scale, than it is at the present | 
time, it was based upon a principle of undoubted validity. The 

 Delvaille, op. cit., pp. 525, 683, n. The best edition of Godwin’s work is the 


third, in 2 vols., 1798; see especially his summary of principles in the Introduction, and 
Books II, IIT, VII, and Appendix r. 


2 Cf. Delvaille, of. cit., p. 290. 
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undeserved disrepute into which the Malthusian doctrine has fallen 
has been mainly due to the fact that, though it was essentially a 
sociological formula, it has been dealt with chiefly by economists, 
many of whom have failed to see more than the material and 
physiological aspects of the “level of subsistence” or the “standard 
of living” and have missed the deeper psychological and sociological 
truths involved. More profound analysis at the hands of socio- 
logical investigators has established the essential truth of the Mal- 
thusian doctrine when given the broader statement which takes into 
account, not only the material, but also the dynamic, psychic, and 
social factors.. The immediate effect of his work was to give a 
pessimistic color to the classical political economy of the first half 
of the nineteenth century.’ 


In England during the first half of the eighteenth century the 
most important development was the Utilitarian philosophy of 
society, which received its vital impulse from Hume and its first 
important formulation by Bentham (1748-1832). Bentham first 
attained prominence in his Fragment on Government, published in 
1776, which was a relentless attack upon Blackstone’s social and 
political philosophy. While it was essentially the rending asunder 
of a straw man that Bentham had erected, this work is important in 
social philosophy for its acute differentiation between natural and 
political society, its detailed criticism and rejection of the theory of a 
social contract or of natural rights, and its justification of all forms 
of government by the principle of their utility. As his slogan for 
Utilitarian ethics and practical reform he adopted the phrase, 
earlier used by Hutcheson, Beccaria, and Priestly, “the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number,” and his psychology was the 
crude hedonism which assumes that man is motivated by the desire 


1 Giddings, Elements of Sociology, pp. 304-7; Thompson, Population; a Study in 
Malthusianism, pp. 156-65. 


2 The final statement of the Malthusian principle is to be found in the second 
edition of the Essay on the Principle of Population, published in 1803. The significant 
parts of the two editions are brought together in Parallel Chapters from the Two Essays 
on Population by Malthus, N.Y., 1909, ‘‘ Economic Classics Series.” For a recent study 
in this field, see Thompson, Population; a Study in Malthusianism, 1915. 
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to secure pleasurable, and to avoid painful, experiences.’ Bentham 
was a prominent figure in the movement for social reform during 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century. In the field of juris- 
prudence he was mainly influential in suggesting a doctrine of sov- 
ereignty which was adopted and elaborated by his successor, 
Austin? 

The Utilitarian principles of Bentham were perpetuated in the 
writings of James Mill and his greater son John Stuart Mill (1806- 
73). Aside from his progressively waning Utilitarianism, Mill, in 
his System of Logic, presents in the sixth book a discussion of the 
methodology which should be followed in sociology which is still 
regarded as valid. Mill was greatly influenced by Comte in his 
earlier years, but his interest in sociology flagged as time went on, 
and he turned his attention more to the problems of political 
economy and social reform. 

Aside from specific doctrines, the great contribution of the 
Utilitarians was their emphasis on the value of concreteness and 
exactness in treating social phenomena, and in this they contrasted 
most favorably with the vague speculations and mystical fancies 
of idealists and obscurantists.4 


IX. THE INTELLECTUAL ENVIRONMENT OF COMTIAN SOCIOLOGY 


In addition to the eighteenth-century antecedents, which have 
just been summarized, it might be of value, in concluding, to take a 
_ brief inventory of the tendencies and developments in social science 
during the period in which Comte was developing his system—a 
period characterized by new and remarkable activities in every 
phase of social science. 

* His psychology was taken over from Helvetius and has been recently accepted 
with some modification by Professors Patten and Ward. 

‘ 2 For a criticism of Bentham’s doctrines, see Graham Wallas, The Great Society, 
chap. vii. ` ' 

3 Cf. Giddings, Principles of Sociology, pp. 52-53. 

4 For Utilitarianism in general, see Stephens, The English Utilitarians, 3 vols.; 
Albee, A History of English Utilitarianism; and an excellent brief treatment by 
Davidson, Political Thought in England from Bentham to J. S. Mill, in the “Home 
University Series.’ Montague’s Introduction to Bentham’s Fragment on Govern- 


ment gives an excellent analysis of Bentham’s doctrines, and Graham, op. cit., pp. 174- 
347, analyzes the views of Bentham and Mill. 
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In the study of political theory and organization Bonald (1754- 
1840), Cousin (1792-1867), Constant (1767-1830), and Tocqueville 
(1805-59) in France; Hegel (1770-1831), Krause (1781-1832), 
Leo (1799-1878), Ahrens (1808~74), and von Mohl (1799-1875) in 
Germany; von Haller (1768-1854) in Switzerland; and Bentham 
(1748-1832) and Austin (1790-1859) in England were the chief 
figures.’ 

In economics, the impetus given by the Physiocrats and Adam 
Smith was carried on by Sismondi (1773-1842) in France; Rau 
(1792-1870) and Thiinen (1783-1850) in Germany; and Ricardo 
(1772-1823), McCulloch (1789-1864), and James and John Stuart 
Mill in England.” 

Scientific historiography was taking form in the writings of 
Mignet (1796-1884) and Guizot (1787-1874) in France; Niebuhr 
(1776-1831) and Ranke (1795-1886) in Germany; and Hallam 
(1777-1859), Palgrave (1788-1861), and Grote (1794-1871) in 
England.3 

The socialistic and social reform tendencies of early nineteenth- 
century thought were best reflected in the works of Robert Owen 
(1771-1858) in England; Saint-Simon (1760-1825), Cabet (1788- 
1856), Fourier (1772-1837), Louis Blanc (1811-82), and Proudhon 
(1809-65) in France; and Lassalle (1825-64) and Rodbertus (1805- 
75) in Germany. Their doctrines were in the main all motivated 
by the misery attendant upon the social transformation which 
followed the Industrial Revolution. While the earlier of these 
writers commonly advocated a refined type of utopian communism, 
Louis Blanc, Proudhon, Lassalle, and Rodbertus criticized any 
such visionary schemes and proposed more practical and immediate 

‘remedial measures. They may rightly be regarded as the main 
figures in the transition of socialism from the stage of utopian 
schemes to the scientific socialism of Marx (1818-83) and Engels 
(1820-1895). With the appearance of Marx’s Holy Family in 
1845 and his joint work with Engels, The Communist Manifesto, 
in 1848, scientific socialism, with its basic premise that man can 

1 Cf. Merriam, op. cit; Coker, Organismic Theories of the State, chaps. i-iii. 

a Cf. Gide and Rist, of. cit. 

3 Gooch, History and Historians in the Nineteenth Century. 
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directly control his social relations and the social process, and its 
dogmas of the economic interpretation of history—the labor theory 
of value, the theory of surplus value, class struggle, ultimate 
economic revolution, and state control of industry—was formally 
launched.” 

In the same year that The Communist Manifesto was published 
there appeared another work which indicated a line of approach to 
sociological problems which is now considered by many to-be the 
most promising of all methods. This was the Du systéme sociale et 
des lois qui le régissent of Adolphe Quetelet (1796-1874). This work 
and his earlier Sur Phomme, 1835, and his later Physique sociale, 
1869, were the first serious attempts to apply the statistical method 
to the interpretation of social phenomena. While his modern 
disciples are, no doubt, oversanguine in their anticipation of the 
amenability of social phenomena to statistical interpretation, there 
can be no doubt that it is destined to be the most effective means of 
bringing sociological generalization up to that level of certainty 
which is the mark of science.? 

The biological foundations of modern sociology were systema- 
tized by Lamarck (1744-1829) in his Philosophie Zodlogique, 1809, 
in which he stated his belief in the mutability of the species 
through the inheritance of acquired characteristics. The principle 
enunciated by Lamarck was further developed in the lectures of 
Sir William Lawrence (1783-1867); in Chamber’s Vestiges of the 
Natural History of Creation, 1844; Spencer’s early writings; and 
reached its first classic exposition in Darwin’s Origin of Species, 
1859, only to be modified by the later investigations of Mendel, 
Weismann, and De Vries. 

The geographic factors in social ardahan and evolution 
were analyzed with a thoroughness never before approached, by 


1 Cf. Kirkup’s History of Socialism, 1913 ed., revised by Pease; and Gide and Rist, 
op. cit., pp. 198-264, 290-322, 407-83. 

2 Cf. Hankins, Adolphe Quetelet as Statistician; Giddings, Sociology, A Lecture, 
pp. 22ff., 36f. On the history of statistics, see Harald Westergaard, “The Scope 
and Method of Statistics,” Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion, September, 1916, pp. 229-37; J. T. Merz, A History of European Thought in the 
Nineteenth Century, IL, chap. xii. 


3 Osborn, From the Greeks lo Darwin, pp. 139 ff.; Judd, The Costes of Evolution, 
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Ritter (1779-1859) in his Die Erdkunde im Verhdlinis zur Natur 
und zur Geschichte der Menschen, which first appeared in 1817-18 
in Guyot’s Earth and Man, and in Buckle’s History of Civilisation 
in England.* 

Finally, anthropology, ethnology, and prehistoric archeology 
were beginning to assume that form which renders them so valuable 
to sociology in the work of Blumenbach (1752-1840), Retzius, 
(1796-1860), Broca (1824—1880), Prichard (1786-1848), Bastian 
(1826-1905), and Boucher de Perthes (1788-1868).? 


Auguste Comte (1798-1857) tried to work over and systematize 
a part of the leading tendencies in social science in the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries in order to form a comprehensive 
system of sociology. His indebtedness to Saint-Simon for his lead- 
ing ideas has already been pointed out. Other influences may be 
discerned along with those of Saint-Simon. From Hume, Kant, and 
Gall he received his chief doctrines as to causation and positivism 
in method. Comte’s peculiar view of history as a combination of 
the inevitable and the providential may be traced to the doctrines 
of Hume, Kant, and Turgot as to historical determinism and to the 
emphasis of Bossuet, Vico, and DeMaistre on the providential 
element in history. Montesquieu, Condorcet, and Saint-Simon 
had pointed out the need of a broad and fundamental science of 
society to act as a guide for political theory and practice. Finally, 
Montesquieu had introduced the modern conception of social law, 
Condorcet had elaborated the theory of progress, and Saint-Simon 
had insisted upon the necessity of transforming the social order. 

There was thus extremely little that was original in the theo- 
retical content of Comte’s system of sociology; his main contribu- 
tion was to give a comprehensive and systematic form to many of 


*Ripley, “Geography as a Sociological Study,” Political Science Quarterly, 
X (1895), 636-55. 

2 Haddon, History of Anthropology, pp, 28 B., 35 E., 38 ff, 84., 100 f., 135 ff. 

3 Franz Joseph Gall (1758-1828), the famous German phrenologist. While Gall’s 
theories are nOw merely curiosities in the history of mental science, they were of 
great importance as regards their fundamental premises. To hold that the human 
mind has a definite physical basis which renders it amenable to scientific investiga- 
tion was, at the time, rather revolutionary. 
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the most important of the somewhat detached and incoherent 
doctrines which were current in his time. In many ways Comte 
was greatly behind the scientific achievements of his age, and quite 
failed to absorb many of the most important developments and 
innovations of the period, which have since entered into the shap- 
ing of sociological thought. At the same time Comte cannot 
be denied the claim to a certain degree of genius, for there have been 
few minds which have been able to grasp in a more penetrating or | 
comprehensive manner the unity of human society and the vast 
number of factors which are involved in its organization and 
development." 


This cursory enumeration of the chief tendencies in the study 
of social phenomena in the earlier part of the nineteenth century, 
gives one a basis for testing the validity of the assertion of Professor 
Small that sociology did not have its origin in isolation from the 
special social sciences, but that the latter had faced and partially 
solved many of the most important problems of sociology, and of 
the apparently contrary thesis of Professor Giddings that a new 
type of approach to the study of social phenomena, which was 
definitely sociological, began in a systematic way with Auguste 
Comte and developed directly through the writings of Spencer, 
Ward, and the sociologists of the present generation.” 

The reconciliation of these conflicting views of the matter is to 
be found in their respective opinions of the nature of sociology. If 
one accepts Professor Small’s contention that sociology is the 
philosophical synthesis and organization of the results of the special 
social sciences, then his view of the origin of sociology in the 
nineteenth century may be regarded as valid. On the other hand, 
if one agrees with Professor Giddings that sociology is the elemental 

x Alengry, op. cit., pp. 474-76; Defourny, of. cit., pp. 350-54; Waentig, Auguste 
Comite und seine Bedeutung fiir Socialwissenschafl; W. H. Schoff in The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, VIII (1896), 496 ff. 

2Of course, this refers merely to sociology in its present connotation as a 
defnite body of scientific knowledge dealing with an analysis of the social process. 
Both authorities are in perfect agreement as to the dependence of sociology in this 
sense upon the previous developments in social philosophy since the earliest Greek 


period. Cf. Small, General Sociology, pp. 40f.; Giddings, The Principles of Sociology, 
_ chap. i; Sociology, A Lecture, passim. 
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and basic social science, distinguished by its investigation of society 
as a unity in its broadest and most fundamental aspects, then one 
must grant that the initial formal differentiation of sociology as a 
distinct science begins with the systematization of earlier doctrines 
by Auguste Comte. If, as Professor Ellwood and Professor 
Vincent? contend, both views are tenable and mutually comple- 
mentary, the conflict of opinions is more apparent than real, and 
one may seek the origin and development of sociology in the last 
century, both in the works of avowed sociologists and in the increas- 
ing tendency of the special social sciences to assume the broader 
sociological method of approach to their problems. 

On the whole, this last solution of the problem seems the more 
accurate and satisfactory. The fundamental fact to be insisted 
upon is that the essence, if not the name, of sociology was an inevi- 
table result of the necessity to provide an adequate science of society 
and an equally inevitable product of a gradually improving method 
of analyzing social phenomena, and that it was not the fortuitous 
and questionable invention of the mind of a single man nor the 
precarious and exotic product of a single age. It so happened that 
about the time when the general social, economic, and intellectual 
setting of Western Europe and the advances in positive knowledge 
and scientific methods had first made possible such a thing as a 
science of society, and when this possibility was already being ex- 
ploited by a large number of writers, Auguste Comte, an enthu- 
siastic thinker with a genius for assimilation and systematization, 
appeared upon the scene and gave a name and a systematic expres- 
sion to an already powerful tendency. That sociology would not 
have come into existence in its present nature and strength, though 
perhaps under a different name, but for the work of Auguste 
Comte, is quite inconceivable to one who has read the previous 
works of Vico, Montesquieu, Turgot, Hume, Ferguson, Adam 
Smith, Herder, Condorcet, and Saint-Simon, or who has investi- 
gated the development of social science since 1850.3 


r Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects, pp. 30-31. 
2 American Journal of Sociology, X, 158. 


3 For a vigorous statement of the view that sociology is even at the present time 
but a figment of the sociologist’s imagination, one should consult the articles by 
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X. THE CHIEF TENDENCIES IN SOCIOLOGY SINCE COMTE 


Since the period of Comte there have been two chief tendencies 
in the development of sociological theory. On the one hand, there 
has been the attempt, which has been most successfully executed 
by such writers as Spencer, Ward, Giddings, DeGreef, Durkheim, 
Stein, Novicow, and Stuckenberg, to develop a complete sociological 
system which would embrace every phase of the subject, method- 
ological, analytical, and historical. On the other hand, there has 
been the tendency to specialize in some distinct field of sociological 
research and to produce works which, while often highly system- 
atic, made no pretension at covering the whole field of sociology. 
Of these special lines of sociological investigation some nine may be 
recognized: the methodological, the biological, the psychological, 
the “group-conflict,” the anthropological-historical, the environ- 
mental, the statistical, the economic, and the philanthropic. 


The most fundamental of the specialized types of investigation 
and the one which must serve as a starting-point for all varieties of 
specialized effort, is the methodological. ‘This field has been most 
extensively cultivated by Frédéric Le Play, Professor Albion W. 
Small, and Professor Emile Durkheim. Others who have made im- 
portant contributions to special phases of methodology have been 
Professors Pearson, Hobhouse, Barth, Simmel, Mayo-Smith, Will- 
cox, Giddings, Ellwood, and Hayes. 


Biological sociology has been exploited by the more strictly 
biological school, including such men as Darwin, Huxley, Wallace, 
Conn, and Keller; the ““Organicists,’’ including Lilienfeld, Schaeffle, 
Fouillée, Worms, De Roberty, Novicow, DeGreef, and Kidd; and 
by the newer “eugenic” school, which has furnished the center of 
orientation for the writings of Galton, Pearson, Bateson, Shuster, 
Lapouge, Schallmeyer, Steinmetz, and Tenney. 


The psychological school, which has perhaps produced more 
gratifying positive results than any other special type of sociological 


Henry Jones Ford in the American Journal of Sociology, XV (1909-10), 96 f., 244 ff. 
These articles, together with the same author’s The Natural History of the State, con- 
stitute what is altogether the best example known to the writer of the survival of the 
conventional views of the “‘presociological stage” in the development of social science- 
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theory, has been most effectively represented by Bagehot, Suther- 
land, Trotter, McDougall, and Wallas in England; by Tarde, 
Durkheim, Fouillée, and LeBon in France; by Sighele in Italy; by 
Simmel, Tönnies, and Wundt in Germany; and by Giddings, Ross, 
Sumner, Cooley, Baldwin, Ellwood, Ward, Vincent, and Howard 
in America. 


The investigation of the sociological importance of the conflict 
of social groups has received the attention of Bagehot and Spencer 
in England; of Marx, Gumplowicz, Ratzenhofer, Simmel, and 
Oppenheimer in Germany; of the Russian Novicow; of the Italians 
Loria, Vaccaro, and Sighele; and of Ward, Small, and Bentley in 
America. 


Anthropological and historical sociology have been little developed 
by avowed sociologists, but have received attention mainly from 
ethnological writers. The chief of these have been the historical 
jurists Maine, Post, and Ihering; the classical or comparative an- 
thropologists Bachofen, McLennan, Lubbock, Spencer, Tylor, Lang, 
Morgan, Brinton, Westermarck, Lippert, Bastian, Letourneau, 
Frazer, and Kovalevsky; and the more recent critical and analytical 
anthropologists such as Ehrenreich and Graebner in Germany; 
Boas, Goldenweiser, Kroeber, Lowie, and Swanton in America; 
and Rivers and Marett in England. Unfortunately, the highly 
scientific and equally revolutionary theories of this last type of 
ethnological investigators have scarcely penetrated sociological 
thought, which has been willing to travel the broad and easy 
but highly treacherous road of classical anthropology. No branch 
of sociology is in such great need of modernization of method and 
content as the anthropological and historical. Professors W. I. 
Thomas, Emile Durkheim, and L. T. Hobhouse have been the 
chief and almost the only sociological representatives of the mod- 
ern critical ethnology. 

Likewise, sociology, in the strict sense of the word, has given 
little relative attention to the subject of the influence of the physical 
environment upon society. This phase of sociological theory has 
been chiefly contributed by historians like Buckle and Payne; 
by students of geography, such as Ratzel, Semple, Metchnikoif, 
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Demolins, Reclus, Ripley, and Huntington; and by psychologists, 
such as Dexter. 

The statistical line of investigation, which received its vital 
impulse from Quetelet, has chiefly interested Galton, Pearson, 
Yule, Bowley, and Edgeworth in England; Engel, Meitzen, Hasse, 
von Mayr, and Lexis in Germany; Le Play, Faure, Dumont, 
Levasseur, and Leroy-Beaulieu in France; Westergaard in Den- 
mark; Bodio and Benini in Italy; and Mayo-Smith, Wright, 
Willcox, Moore, Durand, Chaddock, Weber, Boas, Thorndike, and 
Bailey in America. Professor Giddings has been the most ardent 
and effective advocate of the value of making a larger use of the 
statistical method in sociology, and, with the possible exception of 
the psychological school, the statisticians are the most promising 
group of workers in the sociological field. 


Among the economists of the relatively orthodox group who have 
contributed most to sociology have been Wagner, Schmoller, 
Hobson, Ashley, Gide, Ely, Commons, Fetter, Carver, Jenks, 
Seager, and Patten. Among the most influential of the radicals 
have been the English Fabians, Bernstein, Jaurés, Spargo, Loria, 
and Kropotkin. 


Some of the best-known contributors to the literature of 
scientific philanthropy have been Webb, Booth, Devine, Lindsay, 
Warner, Taylor, Addams, Henderson, Rubinow, Peabody, Goddard, 
Healy, and the long list of criminal sociologists and penologists. 


Such a diversity of interests and so detailed a specialization and 
division of labor as is here represented makes it reasonable to 
believe that the most fruitful work of the future in sociology will 
be done by specialists who will yield up their results for such con- 
venient synthetic compilations of sociological theory as have 
recently appeared by Eleutheropulos, Pareto, Cornejo, Posada, 
Blackmar and Gillen, and Hayes." 

«Tt will be noted that the foregoing classification overlaps in some cases, but 
accuracy has been chosen in preference to logical exactness. Those who desire to fill 
in the gap between Comte and the present will find most valuable Ward’s Outlines 


of Sociology, Part I; Small’s General Sociology, chaps. iit-v; Ross’s Foundations of 
Sociology, chap. ix; Jacobs’ German Sociology; Heckers Russian Sociology; and ` 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


As one has to search for the sources of sociological thought before Comte 
in the works of writers on political and economic theory, on theology, and on 
history, so one has to rely for a guide to these sources upon the special treat- 
ments of the history of these respective special social sciences. There are, 
however, two fairly satisfactory avowed histories of sociological thought from 
the earliest period. These are to be found in Ludwig Stein’s Die Sociale Frage 
im Lichte der Philosophie, pp. 145-395, and in Guillaume DeGreef’s Le Trans- 
formisme social, pp. 8-306. By far the best collection of extracts from the 
writings of the chief figures in the development of social philosophy is to be 
found in Coker’s Readings in Political Philosophy. The history of political 
theory is outlined in Pollock’s History of the Science of Politics.and has received 
its best systematic presentation in W. A. Dunning’s History of Political 
Theories. The classic work of Janet, L’Histoire de la science politique, has 
never been surpassed as a treatment of the development of political theory 
and its interrelation with ethical doctrine. The development of economic 
doctrines is briefly surveyed by Ingram’s History of Political Economy, is 
conveniently presented in Haney’s History of Economic Thought, and for the 
period since the Physiocrats is systematically treated by Gide and Rist, A 
History of Economic Doctrines. The history of theological doctrines is pre- 
sented in Harnack’s monumental History of Dogma. The history of history 
is surveyed in a fairly complete form in Bury’s The Ancient Greek Historians, 
Fueter’s Histoire de Vhistoriographie moderne, Gooch’s History and Historians 
in the Nineteenth Century, and Flint’s two volumes on the philosophy of his- 
tory. An adequate recent treatment in English of the historiography of the 
mediaeval period is lacking. The most valuable and readily available special 
discussions of particular periods are the works of Barker, Loos, and Willoughby 
on the social and political theory of classical antiquity; the analysis of the 
social and political philosophy of the mediaeval period by Gierke, Carlyle, 
and Littlejohn; the treatment of the history of social theories between 
the mediaeval period and the eighteenth century in the volumes of Franck 
on Réformateurs et publicistes de Europe; Morley’s and Stephen’s analyses 
of eighteenth-century thought in France and England; and the treatment 
of the German social and political philosophy of this century in Small’s 
The Cameralists and Bosanquet’s Philosophical Theory of the State. The 
advanced student will naturally proceed to the investigation of the sources 
and the special monographs mentioned in the article. For an aid in in- 
terpreting the social environment of the history of sociological thought before 
Comte no other book which is known to the writer is at all comparable to the 
brilliant little volume by F. S. Marvin, The Living Past. 


Bristol’s Social Adapiation. Barth and Squillace provide a more detailed treatment, 
while Professor Vincent’s “The Development of Sociology,” American Journal of 
Sociology, X, and Professor Tenney’s ‘‘Some Recent Advances in Sociology,” Political: 
Science Quarterly, September, 1910, admirably summarize the essential facts. 


TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY, TO BE HELD AT 
PHILADELPHIA, DECEMBER 27-29, 


1917 
TENTATIVE PROGRAM 
General Subject: Social Control 


(Participants in the meeting are requested to observe the time limit of twenty 
minutes for each paper; twelve minutes for each prearranged discussion; and five 
minutes for each discussion from the floor. Persons not members of the Society are 
cordially invited to its meetings.) 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 27 


8:00 P.M. Joint session with the American Economic Association and 
the American Political Science Association. (Place.) Chair- 
man, 
Address by PREsIpENT Joun R. Commons, of the American 
Economic Association. 

Address by PRESIDENT MUNROE SMITH, of the American Political 
Science Association. 
Address by PRESIDENT GEORGE ELLIOTT HOWARD, of the American 
Sociological Society. 





10:00 P.M. Joint Smoker. Ladies are invited. 


Frmay, DECEMBER 28 


g:00A.M. Meeting of the Executive Committee. (Place.) 
9:40A.M. (Place.) Chairman, Present GEORGE ELLIOTT HOWARD. 


General Topic: Agencies and Fields of Social Control 
“Social Direction of Child Welfare,” Dr. SOPHONISBA P. 
BRECKINRIDGE, University of Chicago. 
“Social Direction of Recreation,” ALLEN T. Burns, director of 
the Cleveland Foundation. 
“The War as a Crisis in Social Control,” PROFESSOR CARL KELSEY, 
University of Pennsylvania. 
Discussion: Dr. Lucire Eaves, Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union, Boston; Proressor CHARLES W. COULTER, 
Western Reserve University; Dr. Eprrn Assort, Chicago School 
of Civics and Philanthropy. 
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2:00 P.M. 


8:00 P.M. 


8:40 A.M. 


9:40 AM. 


(Place.) Chairman, PROFESSOR FRANKLIN H. Grppines, Colum- 
bia University. Í 


General Topic: Primitive Social Control 


“Primitive Individual Ascendency,’’ Proressor HUTTON 
WEBSTER, University of Nebraska. 

“Primitive Social Ascendency,” Proressor F. STUART CHAPIN, 
Smith College. 

“Survival of Primitive Controls in Frontier or Retarded Com- 
munities,’ DEAN J. E. CUTLER, Western Reserve University. 
“Social Structure among the Northern Indians,” PROFESSOR 
Frank D. Speck, University of Pennsylvania. 

Discussion: PROFESSOR A. E. Jenks, University of Minnesota. 


Joint Session with the American Economic Association. (Place.) 
Chairman, 





General Topic: Social Control of Wealth 


“Social Control of the Acquisition of Wealth,” Proressor E. C. 
Hayes, University of Illinois. 

Paper for the American Economic Association, to be announced 
later. i 
Discussion: Dr. Scorr NEARING and one or two other persons. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER. 29 


Annual Business Session of the American Sociological Society. 
(Place.) Chairman, Presment GEORGE ELLIOTT HOWARD. 
Report of the Special Committee on Government Statistics. 


(Place.) Chairman, Proressor J. P. LICHTENBERGER, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


General Topic: Social Control of Immigration 


“Immigration as a Problem in Social Control,” Proressor HENRY 
Pratt FarrcHitp, Yale University. 

“The Immigrant in America as a Factor in Community Planning,” 
Miss Grace ABBOTT, Federal Children’s Bureau. 

“Control of Immigration Based upon the True Demand for 
Labor,” Prorressor A. J. Topp, University of Minnesota. 
Discussion: Prorrssor Harrie P. Wiiriams, University of 
Nebraska; Proresson HERBERT A. MILLER, Oberlin College; 
Dr. Warren S. THospson, University of Michigan. 
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2:00 P.M. (Place.) Chairman, Presment GEORGE ELLIOTT HOWARD, 
General Topic: Social Control of Political Relations 


“A Social Control in a Democracy,” PROFESSOR FRANKLIN H. 
Gwpincs, Columbia University. 
“Social Control in Intemational Relations,” PROFESSOR CHARLES 
H. Cootey, University of Michigan. 
“How Far May Social Control in International Relations Be 
Democratized?” Miss Jane Appams, Hull-House, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Discussion: Proressor Lucius M. BristoL, University of West Virginia; 
Proressor Ceci C. Norrts, Ohio State University. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 


At a meeting of the trustees the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
was conferred on Governor Charles H. Brough, of Arkansas. Before his 
election as governor, Dr. Brough was professor of economics and sociology 
in the university. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


A club organized to promote the scientific study of sociology has 
been formed in Pasadena, California. Dr. Jeremiah M. Rhodes, super- 
intendent of schools, is the president of the new organization. Several 
prominent educators and citizens are on the list of active members. 
At present the club is making a study of Ward’s Pure Sociology. Meet- 
ings are held weekly, and the discussion is alternately under the leader- 
ship of a member chosen for the purpose and Dr. I. W. Howerth, of the 
University of California. 


UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


The Philanthropic Service Division of the School of Commerce and 
Administration in co-operation with the University Public Lectures 
Committee offered a series of ten lectures on the general subject “Phases 
of War-Time Social Work” during the Summer Quarter. The purpose 
of the series was to give an insight into the relations of the different 
types of philanthropic service to the social problems of war time. The 
subjects of the individual lectures were as follows: ‘The Civilian Func- 
tions of the Red Cross,” “The Responsibility of the Community for the 
Soldier’s Family,” “Protection of Working Women and Children,” 
“The Protection of Infant Life,” “Canada’s Care for the Soldier’s 
Family,” “Medical Agencies in Relation to Social Service,” “Re- 
education of the Handicapped Soldier,” “Lessons from Mexican Mobili- 
zation,” “Emergency Relief in Disasters Other than War,” and 
“Woman’s Work in War Time.” 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
Leave of absence on account of the war to take effect when one is 
called into service has been granted, among others, to Professor W. H. 
Parker, of the department of Economics and Social Science. 
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Tue COLLEGE OF THE City or New YORK 


Professor Maurice Parmelee has been elected an associate of the 
Institut Internationale de Sociologie at Paris. 


Knox COLLEGE 


Dr. Frank U. Quillin, professor of economics and sociology, has 
resigned to accept the position of professor of social economy in Toledo 
University. > 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


In the summer school Professor John Phelan, of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, offered courses in rural sociology; Professor Francis 
Tyson, of the University of Pittsburgh, gave lectures on “Introduction 
_ to Sociology” and “Social Legislation”; and Dr. Carol Aronovici, 
director of social service of the Amherst H. Wilder Charity, St. Paul, 
was special lecturer in the course “Social Statistics and Social Surveys.” 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Professor C. A. Ellwood gave lectures in sociology in the summer 
school of the University of Colorado. Assistant Professor L. L. Bernard 
has resigned to accept an appointment as associate professor of sociology 
in the University of Minnesota. Mr. C. C. Taylor, instructor in the 
department, has been appointed acting assistant professor. 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE NORMAL COLLEGE 


Mr. H. H. Beneke, of the University of Chicago, has accepted an 
appointment as assistant professor of history and social science. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Dr. Francis Tyson, assistant professor of sociology at the School of 
Economics, has been made professor of social economy. During the 
summer Dr. Tyson and Mr. R. H. Leavell, of the Extension Division, 
were investigators for the United States Department of Labor in its 
study of negro migration. 


RICHMOND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL ECONOMY 


On October r the first training school of social work to be established 
in the South on a permanent basis will open its doors—the Richmond 
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School of Social Economy. The school has been organized in response 
to a long-felt need for more available training in preparation for social 
service in the South. The curriculum of the school will be divided into 
two departments: a department of Social Work, and a department of 
Public Health Nursing. The organization of the department of Social 
Work is on the plan of most other schools of philanthropy. Courses will 
be given in general social work, case work with families and individuals, 
institutional social work, community and neighborhood social work, 
recreation and child welfare, juvenile courts and probation. Ten hours 
a week will be devoted to field work. The primary purpose of the course 
in Public Health Nursing is to train graduate nurses for positions in 
public health nursing in the rural and factory communities of the South 
as well as the cities. Dr. Henry H. Hibbs, Jr., has been elected director 
of the school. He is a southern man, a Doctor of Philosophy from 
Columbia University, and for two years a Fellow in the Boston School 
for Social Workers. He was the director of the two summer schools of 
philanthropy held in Nashville, Tennessee, in 1915 and 1916, in co- 
operation with Vanderbilt University. Miss Loomis Logan, for three 
years executive secretary of the associated charities of Lawrence, New 
York, will be the supervisor of field work. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Professor T. N. Carver, of Harvard University, gave two lecture 
courses on “The Theory of Social Progress” and “Rural Economics” 
in the summer school. 

The fourth sociological monograph in the series “Studies in Soci- 
ology,” entitled Leading Sociological Books Published in r916, by Emory 
S. Bogardus, has been published by the Southern California Sociological 
Society, Los Angeles. 

A second edition, entirely rewritten and elaborated by the author, of 
An Introduction to the Social Sciences, by E. S. Bogardus, has been 
published by the University of Southern California Press under a new 
title, Introduction to Sociology. 


SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Comer M. Woodward, of the University of Chicago, has been 
elected to the recently created chair of sociology in the Southern Metho- 
dist University, Dallas, Texas. 
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UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Professor W. G. Beach has resigned his position as head of the 
department of Sociology to become dean of the School of Liberal Arts 
and head of the department of Economics and History at Washington 
State College, Pullman. 

Mr. W. F. Ogburn, formerly professor of sociology and economics 
at Reed College, has been appointed professor of sociology and head of 
the department of Sociology. 


CONVENTIONS TO BE HELD 


American Sociological Society. Philadelphia. December 26, 27, 28. 
The general topic of the papers will be “Social Control.” Secretary, 
Scott E. W. Bedford, 5800 Ellis Avenue, Chicago. 

National Housing Association. Chicago. October 15-17, 1917. 
Headquarters, Hotel LaSalle. Secretary, Lawrence Veiller, 105 East 
Twenty-second Street, New York City. 

Recreation Congress of the Playground and Recreation Association 
of America. Milwaukee, Wisconsin. November 20-23. Secretary, 
H. S. Braucher, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


REVIEWS 


An Introduction to Social Psychology. By CHARLES A. ELLWOOD. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1917. Pp. xli+343. $2.00. 
This volume “‘is a simplification and systematization of the theories” 
contained in the author’s Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects, but 
with additions and new points of view. 

The work has three natural subdivisions, the first of which (three 
chapters) is a good but somewhat conventional discussion of the relation 
of social psychology to sociology and other sciences, the scientific 
methods that should be employed in its study, the distinction between 
organic and social evolution, and the relation of inherited human nature 
to human society. 

The second division (five chapters) contains the main discussion and 
is devoted to an exposition of the nature of social unity and of social 
continuity and the theory of social change. The author emphasizes the 
point that the psychic is basal to these and consequently is fundamental 
to a correct knowledge of social processes, social activities, and the co- 
ordination of individuals in activity. Social continuity is defined as the 
unity of society in time, emphasizing, therefore, the same principles and 
factors as social unity, but embodied in the traditions and institutions 
of society. Social change, he argues, may take place under normal con- 
ditions by adaptation to a slowly changing environment, either uncon- 
sciously, or consciously through discussion and leadership. Or, on the 
other hand, it may take place under abnormal conditions, such as those 
culminating in social revolutions. These chapters are easily the best 
part of the volume and furnish an excellent presentation of social psy- 
chology proper. 

The third division, the remaining chapters, seem more like appendixes 
explaining and amplifying certain topics of the volume, but in themselves 
they form no unity and do not carry forward to a conclusion the main 
argument of the work. One wonders why the substance of these chap- 
ters was not incorporated into the earlier ones and irrelevant matter 
omitted. Criticism directed against the volume would find its chief 
attack in statements contained in these chapters. Almost any one of 
the authors, for example, whose views are presented might take excep- 
tion to some interpretation given to his teachings, owing, doubtless, to 
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the impossibility of presenting with dogmatic brevity what the authors 
themselves preferred to amplify so as to guard against misunderstanding. 

The volume as a whole is a valuable contribution to the study of 
social psychology. It is clearly, though not brilliantly, written and is 
strengthened by chapter references and an excellent index. 


J- Q. DEALEY 
BROWN UNIVERSITY 


American World Policies. By Warrer E. Wer. New York: 
Macmillan, 1917. Pp. 307. $2.25. 

The ignorance of the average American regarding foreign affairs 
and his incapacity to understand or appreciatè their importance and 
significance are proverbial. While generally due to indifference, these 
shortcomings are in part chargeable to a lamentable want of readable 
literature, sane and fundamental in character and American in viewpoint. 
Of the many valuable books produced by the world-war there is perhaps 
none so admirably suited to the needs of the American public as this 
very able and readable volume by Dr. Weil. Written in excellent style, 
corroborated by a compelling array of facts, and replete with excellent 
illustrations, it presents to the reader a splendid and interesting introduc- 
tion to the larger aspects of world-politics. 

While the writer finds reason to believe that eventually the world may 
be organized for peace, his belief is not based on a blind optimism, nor 
does he seek to evade the gigantic problems of world-statesmanship that 
must be solved. His presentation of these questions with all their 
complexity and magnitude, but in such a way as to challenge further 
interest’and effort rather than to overcome the reader with dismay, isone ` 
of the distinct accomplishments of the book. 

Dr. Weil believes that economic factors, are the dominant causes of 
war. He does not deny the influence of other interests, but treats them 
only as accelerating or modifying forces. He convincingly argues that 
trade follows the flag to a considerable extent, thereby suggesting an 
important limitation upon Norman Angell’s well-known thesis. How- 
ever, he believes that the cost of modern war is larger than its profits. 

The pressure of increasing population and the change from agricul- 
tural to industrial life create a demand for new sources of raw material 
and an enlarging market for manufactured goods. This brings the pro- 
gressive nations into deadly conflict over the available markets and 
agricultural areas of the world. These they must have if they ‘are to 
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feed and clothe their increasing population. Our freedom from devastat- 
ing wars has been due to the fact that we have not yet felt these forces 
of economic pressure. But for many years the balance of trade has 
favored America, and we are now merging into an industrial state. We 
shall soon be in the maelstrom of the world’s competition for markets, 
foreign investments, and raw products. 

Frequently the raw products and profitable investments are found 
in backward, tropical countries, where property is insecure and labor 
contracts are worthless. This means interference in behalf of order and 
security, and imperialism necessarily follows—the result of economic 
forces. 

To deal effectively with these forces the author argues for a con- 
structive international imperialism, “the ideal of which is to safeguard 
the interests of the natives, to prepare them for self-government, and to 
carry on this process, not by competition and war between the interested 
nations, but by mutual agreement for a common benefit. The present 
cruelties and dangers are to be avoided. The nations are to unite in a 
joint, higher imperialism” (p. 149). This will require a dynamic 
organization of the nations, both political and economic in character, 
for the equitable distribution and utilization of those things for which 
men fight and to solve new problems that the future will bring forth. 

` In the meanwhile America may seek to reduce the pressure tending 
toward war by eliminating waste, increasing the agricultural areas, 
decreasing population, and making America fundamentally independent. 
A fair distribution of wealth, with the results of better home markets and 
a more satisfied populace, will also contribute materially to this end. 
The nations will organize constructively for peace only when they see 
that they can no longer live apart in safety and prosperity. The growing 
economic interdependence, the absolute necessity of some nations having 
access to raw material controlled by others, the mutual exchange of 
capital in investments, the growth of international trusts and labor 
organizations, and, finally, the increasing cost and burden of war are 
forces that may ultimately provide the cohesive forces for world- 
organization. To make these forces effective, however, the growth of 
population must be controlled, particularly in those countries already 
overcrowded. 

The author closes with an eloquent appeal to America to take the 
lead in organizing the economic and political forces of the world for peace. 
America can either “cling hopelessly to the last vestiges of its policy of 
isolation or can launch out into imperialistic ventures, or finally it can 
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promote, as can no other nation, a policy of internationalism, which will 
bind together the nations in a union of mutual interest, and will hasten 
the peaceful progress of the economic and political integration of the 


world.” DuA 
ARNOLD BENNETT HALL 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


New Ideals in Business. By Iba M. TARBELL. New York: 
Macmillan, 1916. Pp. 339. $1.75. 

Frankly and journalistically Miss Tarbell eulogizes the intelligent, 
kind, forceful employer. The new industrial leader is adaptive, con- 
ciliatory, and eager for light and discussion. In scores of plants he has 
introduced reforms in the ways suggested by the titles of Miss Tarbell’s 
chapters: “Our New Workshops”; “A Fine'Place to Work”; “The 
Gospel of Safety”; “Health for Every Man”; “Sober First”; ‘Good 
Homes Make Good Workers”; “A Man’s Hours”; “A Man’s Hire”; 
“Experiments in Justice”; “Steadying the Job”; “The Factory as a 
School”; and “Our New Industrial Leader.” Although not unmindful 
of the claims of organized labor and unorganized consumer, she appears 
in her social theory to rely most on the efforts of an enlightened few who 
perceive the affinity between good business and general welfare. This 
aspect of the labor question should be stressed. The achievements of 
business men who have discarded the dogmas and harsh methods of the 
early stages of the great industry are notable and significant. Even 
the I.W.W. must admit that there is some leaven in the old lump. 

It is true, unfortunately, that in the author’s discussion a clear 
distinction is not drawn between those cases in which the employers’ 
self-initiated plans actually do pay, and the improvements which 
advancing ethical and legal standards demand but which may not 
profit employers. 

Miss Tarbell’s story relates primarily to the employers who appreciate 
human nature sufficiently to devise methods of stimulating co-operation, 
decency, and fellowship in their employees within the limits set by the 
exigencies of business. There zs a certain area of harmony between 
wages, profits, and personal good-will. Beyond, however, is a wilder 
border area in which titles are not clear and in which human interests, 
individual and group, other than those abstractly expressed by the word 
“employer” may have prior and just claim. The problems set by this 
area are the baffling ones of social readjustment; the former problems 
fall largely within the field of social statics and are easier. 
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Nevertheless, even in this field there are unsettled questions which 
the keen intelligence of scientific managers has not answered. Not to 
speak of the proper proportion of reward which should go to the workman 
under efficiency systems, the reader is struck by the following incident: 
“I once heard a safety expert of a great plant tell of giving $75.00 to a 
worker for a suggestion which he said was saving the firm $2,000 a year. 
The man said very’ frankly, ‘The man himself, a foreigner who could 
speak very little English, was highly gratified; but I felt as if I were 
robbing him’; and his feeling was just” (p. 305). 

The encouraging examples of profit-sharing, control of unemploy- 
ment, housing, welfare projects, and scientific management which the 
author describes seem after all to represent but a small segment of the 
field of economic enterprise. Consequently, unwary readers who grow 
complacent and optimistic on reading Miss Tarbell’s cheerful pages 
should hasten to consult the census returns on the number of factory 
establishments and the wages of women and children; they should read 
the tale of the opposition of employers to proposed legislation on safety, 
health, and child labor. At the same time a discriminating appraise- 
ment of the theory and practice of scientific management, which was 
made in Professor Robert F. Hoxie’s report, may well be considered 
in order to connect Miss Tarbell’s jubilations with the discords of 
industry. Finally, they should study the fundamental review of this 
book which was formulated by Mr. Robert G. Valentine in his survey 
of the factors involved in the problem of economic readjustment and 
printed in the preceding number of this Journal. 


E. L. TALBERT 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Mental Conflicts and Misconduct. By Witi1am HeALY. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co., 1917. Pp. xi+325. $2.50. 

In four introductory chapters (77 pages) the author sets forth, in a 
simple fashion for the lay worker, the conceptions fundamental to 
psycho-analysis and the methods used in applying them in the field of 
juvenile misconduct. The bulk of the work (chapters v—xvi, 234 pages) 
is devoted to clinical histories of thirty-six cases of mental conflict in 
juvenile offenders. A final chapter of fourteen pages presents his con- 
clusions. 

This work, like others of Dr. Healy, presents the results of pioneer 
effort. It is the first series of analyses of conflicts in young offenders. 
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His exposition of the methods of getting at the mental conflicts, as well 
as the method itself, is so simple that it obviates much of the occultism 
of some psycho-analists. His reliance primarily upon the presentation 
of the facts of the clinic and the procedure therein makes it a work which 
must be made a starting-point by any future worker in the same field. 
It is also presented so simply that it must convince any careful reader 
familiar with young offenders that some of his troublesome cases, who 
are not feeble-minded and are not insane, may be susceptible to analysis 
and recovery. It may even be that some of our moral imbeciles, so 
called, may have a “conflict” etiology, as the author suggests (p. 323). 
The work is a demonstration that the study of conflicts is a “method of 
study of some problems of misconduct.” 

The reported cases (26) seem to be culled from 130 of record (p. 316) 
in the Juvenile Psychopathic Institute (Chicago). 

It would seem that the cases could have been more carefully classified 
and presented more systematically. In spite of the facts that these 
thirty-six cases are presented in twelve chapters and that each chapter 
has a title, the chapter headings mean very little. Chapter headings and 
cases seem to have been selected and arranged by chance. For instance, 
chapter x, “Conflicts Arising from Sex Experiences,” and chapter xi, 
“Conflicts Arising from Secret Sex Knowledge,” follow upon five chap- 
ters of fourteen cases, in thirteen of which conflicts have been found to 
center in experience or secret knowledge of sex matters. Minor matters 
of loose structure, such as on pages 105, 116, and 322, and an ineffective 
index, which does not tabulate “parentage” or “running away,” should 
have attention in a new edition. 

The genius of the author as shown in the application of this method 
of treatment to a class of juvenile offenders cannot be too highly com- 
mended. Many puzzling cases will resolve themselves in the light of 
these histories. Mental conflicts in children are shown to be due prin- 
cipally to sex matters and hidden knowledge about parentage in a well- 
‘equipped mind left without means of making sympathetic confidences 
to older persons in the family. The author finds these children generally 
willing to communicate these things, whereas their parents claim often 
` to have found them quite inaccessible. The type of child subject to a 
complex is not a “shut-in” personality of the psychiatrical classification. 
But the author’s statements of some of his cases do leave one with the 
question as to how much sympathy at home, for which he pleads, could 
have done in preventing the formation of the conflict. This is notably 
the case with “Royal M.,” p. 114. 
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Besides opening up a new method of treatment of a hitherto baffling 
species of delinquent, the work as a whole constitutes a potent argument 
for the study of juvenile offenders. As contrasted with study of adult 
offenders, the juveniles are more naive and accessible, yielding better 
results; and they are more susceptible to training or re-education. A 
man like Dr. Healy can reclaim many from criminal careers. This work 
is an exhibition of preventive mental medicine. 

Tuomas H. Hares, M.D. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE 


Social Diagnosis. By Mary E. Ricumonp. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1917. Pp. 511. $2.00. 

Kipling says: ‘If anything is worth having, it is worth going to some 
trouble to come at.” Frankly, this is the fact regarding Miss Rich- 
mond’s Social Diagnosis, published in May and now in its second edition. 

It is the only comprehensive textbook on social work in relation to 
the individual or family ever written. The book dignifies all social work 
and marks its first steps on the road to becoming a profession. 

The book is not only a textbook but an encyclopedia of information 
concerning the best practices in social work in all fields. Its theme is 
the supreme necessity of the social worker to be equipped to assemble and 
interpret facts. An apotheosis of facts by one who comprehends the 
cost in money, effort, and intelligence of gathering them, it sets a goal, 
the attainment of which will utilize the finest effort of workers for years. 

The reader’s attention is arrested by the freshness of the material 
and the originality of its presentation. Point after point stands out 
unique. First comes the assertion of the identity of all social casework: 
“Tt soon became apparent,” states the author, “that in essentials the 
methods and aims of social casework were or should be the same in every 
type of service, whether the subject was a homeless paralytic, the neg- 
lected boy of drunken parents, or the widowed mother of small children.” 

This theory of hers, when accepted and acted upon, will revolutionize 
the methods and organization of public and private charitable and cor- 
rectional agencies. 

Then follows a discussion of the nature and use of evidence, with 
warnings concerning the fallibility of witnesses, their suggestibility, the 
possibility of their racial, national, or self-interest bias, and their possible 
unreliability because of inattention. 
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Five chapters are devoted to an exhaustive elaboration of this most 
original and valùable discussion. These chapters mark the only serious 
effort to place before the court officers and agents administering social 
legislation throughout the country a manual to guide them in their tasks. 
Miss Richmond recognizes that it is among the poor unfortunates that. 
our social legislation programs are tried out. Right here lies her justi- 
fication for the title which has been challenged by some as too broad for 
the scope of the book. 

The third conspicuously original subject is the discussion of docu- 
mentary sources of information. 

The fourth subject, on which practically nothing has been written 
before, is what the author calls the interpretation of material. She says: 
“Obviously it is not enough to add statement to statement, as a phono- 
graph would. The processes of inference, of comparison of material, 
begin with the first interview and continue through all the steps leading 
to diagnosis.” 

And as a climax to this succession of original material is a series of 
questionnaires concerning types of social disabilities. As the author 
states, “The purpose and limitations of those questionnaires are bound 
to be misunderstood by some who attempt to use them, no matter how 
clearly it is set forth that none are sets of questions to be asked of clients 
and that none are schedules, the answers to which are to be filled in by 
anyone. .... It is in the suggestion of alternative situations and 
explanations that these questionnaires will, it is hoped, prove of some 
help.” 

The book is shot through with bits of sympathetic understanding 
of the trials, as well as wise recognition of the failures, of social workers. 
The book is one to be studied and lived with. 

Its publication marks the social worker’s opportunity to raise his 
standard of work almost immeasurably, and it also marks the oppor- 
tunity of the public to'become alive in social work “to the difference 
between going through the motions of doing things and actually doing 
things.” 

" The book will be applauded by many in all vocations; it will be fully 
appreciated by the keen-minded, honest-purposed social workers who 
have eagerly awaited its advent, and whose highest hopes have been 
justified. It is a great book by a great teacher, and its usefulness is 
limited only by the mental grasp of those for whom it was written. 
AMELIA SEARS 
Wowman’s Crry Crus or CHICAGO ; 
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Industrial Accident Prevention. By David STEWART BEYER. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916. Pp. vii 
+421. $10.00. 

This volume represents a great advance in the literature of human 
conservation. More comprehensive than Van Schaack’s book which 
covered only woodworking safeguards, or than Schwedtman and Emery’s 
which treated mainly compensation systems with only incidental 
reference to mechanical safety devices, it is veritably encyclopedic in 
range. While designed primarily for the field of accident prevention 
proper, it includes much well-selected information on sanitation, relief 
and welfare work, hospital and first-aid equipment. Hence it is a 
valuable guide for protecting both the workers and the public. Though 
here and there one encounters engineering formulae, on the whole it is 
so simply and clearly written that the unschooled layman can turn to it 
with confidence. Hundreds of illustrations, chiefly photographs rather 
than drawings, reinforce the conviction that safety devices are actualities, 
not mere idiosyncrasies of the author. The outstanding impression the 
book leaves is the tremendous momentum of the safety movement. 
Many of the devices described are already on the market. And much of 
the illustrative material is drawn from the safety codes of such concerns 
as the Abrasive Wheel Manufacturers, National Founders Association, 
General Chemical Company, American Gas Institute, United States 
Steel Corporation, and from public sources like the United States Bureau 
of Mines and the Interstate Commerce Commission. The chapter on 
safety organizations, publications, etc., is a revelation of new develop- 
ments in “social structure” and telesis. The chapter on safety education 
is perhaps the most interesting to the practical sociologist, though he 
might wish the author had broadened his definition of safety education 
to include beside “the entire personnel of a given plant or industry” 
the careless stumbling public. The social psychologist should find 
in the section on safety slogans materials illustrating the attempt to 
make conservation “good form.” That the safety ‘movement has 
already profoundly touched our industrial life is evident from the tables 
showing notable decreases in both fatal and non-fatal injuries in concerns 
using preventive methods. 

In so comprehensive a work it is inevitable that some topics should 
receive more detailed treatment than others. Fire protection, lighting, 
ventilation, electrical hazards, explosive dusts, and machine guards. 
get the greater share of space. The chapters on compensatory legisla- 
tion, occupational diseases, sanitation, and welfare work are mere 
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suggestive summaries. But in every case the reader is directed to 
“sources for fuller information. Hence the impression he gets that the 
author is a scholar as well as a safety inspector and manager of the 
accident department of an important employees’ insurance association. 
A good though brief bibliography and a fourteen-page index add to the 
value and usability of the book for students, employees and those 
responsible for the direction of great industrial undertakings. 


ARTHUR J. Topp 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


City Planning. A Series of Papers Presenting the Essential Ele- 
ments of a City Plan. Edited by Joun Noten. (The 
National Municipal League Series.) New York: D. Appleton 
& Co., 1916. Pp. xxvi+447. 


There are eighteen chapters in this book, by seventeen different 
writers. Among the contributors are such well-known names in city 
planning as Frederick Law Olmsted, John Nolen, Frank Bacus, Williams, 
Edward H. Bennett, Flavel Shurtleff, and Charles Mulford Robinson. 
Each person writes a chapter in a field in which he is an expert. A 
valuable feature of the book is a short biographical sketch of each writer, 
showing his expert training; this increases the reader’s respect for the 
contributor’s chapter. To have secured the co-operation of such experts 
in the preparation of this work is a worthy achievement. Each chapter 
is followed by a bibliography in the special subject treated; there is a 
general bibliography at the end of the book. There are many illus- 
trations. The book is full of thought and valuable suggestions and 
deserves serious reading. 

As might be expected, the papers are of different value, and some 
duplications have slipped in. At least one of the chapters is hardly 
worthy of printing in this book, while others are invaluable. The 
reader frequently has the feeling that the material was originally pre- 
pared “for another occasion’’-—one or two papers admit this. One 
notices the omission of a chapter on municipal aesthetics. The best 
city planning does not overlook planning for the “city beautiful.” 

As far as sociology is concerned, we find a wide range in the different 
chapters, from that by James B. Ford, in which the citizen is recog- 
nized as the most important part of the city (chap. xvi), to that by 
Mr. Olmsted, in which there is little evidence of any information 
-about sociology (chap. i). 
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The science of city planning is coming into its own in the United 
States, when two such meritorious books as the one under review and 
City Planning by C. M. Robinson appear within a few months of each 


other. 
Scorr E. W. BEDFORD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Diseases of Occupation and Vocational Hygiene. Edited by GEORGE 
M. Koper anp Wititram C. Hanson. Pp. xxi-+o18. Figs. 46. 
Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. $8.00 net. 


This work deals with the various aspects of occupational hygiene 
and its relations to health and longevity. The editors deserve com- 
mendation for the admirable manner in which the material is presented. 
The contributors (among whom is the late Dr. Charles Richmond 
Henderson) are recognized leaders in their particular fields. Although 
the respective articles have been written by a large number of men, it 
is exceedingly gratifying to note the general tone of conservatism dis- 
played throughout, especially in the medical discussions. In the 
Foreword the editors state: “The constant aim has been the presenta- 
tion of the basic data concerning the diseases of occupation in such a way 
as to render them available, not only to physicians, but also to employers, 
employees, efficiency experts, public health officials, and legislators, for it 
is only as a knowledge of the character, gravity, causes, and preven- 
tion of these diseases is diffused that corrective and preventive action 
can be expected.” 

Part I includes the specific and systemic diseases of occupation; for 
example, several sections are given to excellent discussions of lead 
poisoning. Sir Thomas Oliver of England reports on the prevalency of 
the poison in Great Britain, the chemistry, the essential requirements and 
uses of lead, its symptomatology and treatment. Following this, Dr: H. 
Linenthal of Boston gives the results of his large experience in the early 
diagnosis of lead intoxication. In the next chapter Dr. Alice Hamilton, 
whose government monographs on lead poisoning are well known, elabor- 
ates on this industrial disease as it occurs in the United States, giving 
many valuable statistics, including Dr. A. J. Carlson’s research on galena 
poisoning. In Part II, which deals with the causation and prevention 
of occupational diseases, appears another excellent chapter on lead, by 
Dr. Kober, dealing especially with the preventive measures. Finally, 
in the third part of the book a number of pages are devoted to the recent 
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laws in reference to this occupational poisoning. Part III is intended 
to be of service to those who may be called to investigate shops, factories, 
dispensaries, and hospitals, and the relation of occupations to disability 
and disease. The discussions on legislation and governmental statistics 
are exceedingly valuable. 

The book is well composed and contains many interesting illus- 
trations. The various phases which are so adequately presented in this 
_ far-reading study make the book a worthy addition to the working library 
of scientific men, social workers, employers, and legislators. 


Paur NıcHoLas LEECH 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Millinery as a Trade for Women. By Lorinpa Perry, Fellow in 

` the Department of Research, Women’s Educational and 

Industrial Union, Boston. New York: Longmans, Green, & 
Co., 1916. Pp. xviit134. $1.50. 

An investigation of the millinery trade for women in Boston and 
Philadelphia is here presented. The book is a Doctor’s thesis. Milli- 
nery is conspicuously one of the seasonal, unregulated, handicraft trades, 
attracting young workers because of its “supposedly” artistic character 
and the social prestige attaching to it, yet paying, to the greater number 
of its employees, less than a living wage. It is thus, also, a conspicuous 
example of a parasitic, subsidized trade. The seasonal character of 
the work is given as the chief reason for the millinery worker’s need of 
a subsidy. It would be of value to have here for comparison facts as 
to the making of other objects controlled as millinery is by fashion and 
the making of similar objects for men not so definitely or completely 
controlled by fashion, in order to throw more light on the question 
whether the seasonal trades, such as this, and their attendant irregularity 
of employment, are so in the nature of the trade itself, or whether it is 
the irrational control exercised by fashion that is responsible for many 
of the evils connected with this and other trades. 

The present inquiry is limited in scope, but carefully and accurately 
made. It presents conditions in the trade on the one hand, and an 

“account and estimate of the training for the trade on the other, so that 
it is of especial interest to trade schools and vocational bureaus as well 
as to boards of education. 


FRANCES FENTON BERNARD 
Cotumars, Mo. 
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Form and Functions of American Government. By THOMAS HARRI- 
son REED. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book 
Co., 1916. Pp. xv+549. 

The task of preparing a high-school text in civics that will stimulate 
interest, afford an accurate, practical, and at the same time a pedagogical 
approach to the problems of government and politics, and which leaves 
the student with a wholesome, sane viewpoint of civic responsibility, 
has recently been undertaken by several able authors. That this 
important matter is finally receiving such attention is most hopeful, and 
the present volume is a valuable contribution to the problem. 

The work is so comprehensive that practically every important phase 
of political life is given some attention. In doing this, the author has 
shown remarkable skill in being brief without being misleading. The 
language is simple and clear, the statements unusually accurate, and the 
treatment of controverted matters fair and impartial. A most com- 
mendable feature is the evolutionary or organic viewpoint, which finds 
‘consistent expression throughout. For example, in dealing with the 
powers of the Speaker and the Rules Committee, instead of the orthodox, 
dogmatic statement of their autocratic power one finds the historical 
precedents, the necessities growing out of the immense bulk of legislation, 
and the consequent concentration of authority with its attendant abuses. 
The student of this volume will find that government is in a constant 
process of change and adjustment, and that back of every institution 
lies a fascinating story of the forces, ideas, and conditions that gave it 
birth. 

Under the author’s arrangement the functions of government are 
treated separately, the last one hundred eighty pages being devoted 
to the subject. In the reviewer’s judgment this material might better 
have been used in connection with the study of the appropriate frame- 
work and institutions. While perhaps not so logical, it would have 
been more psychological and would have stimulated greater attention 
to the skeleton of government by clothing it with the flesh and blood of 
human interest. It is through the functions of government that the 
social significance of its framework becomes apparent. 

The volume is well proportioned, the relative attention given to 
local and state government and functions as compared with the federal 
government being much greater than has been normally the case and 
directly in line with the best thought on the subject. 

On the whole, this text marks a decided advance. The entire work 
indicates more careful study, more patient and scholarly effort, a better 
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grasp of the problem, and more skilful craftsmanship than are generally 
found in elementary texts. There is abundant reason to believe that 
the actual results will fully justify the author’s time and effort. 


ARNOLD BENNETT HALL 
UNIVERSITY or WISCONSIN 


Principles of Labor Legislation. By Joun R. Commons, LL.D., 
and Jonn B. Anprews, Pu.D. New York: Harpers, 1916. 
Pp. 524. 

In The Principles of Labor Legislation, by Professor Commons and 
Dr. Andrews, we have both an important contribution to social-economic 
literature and an excellent text. The authors have performed a difficult 
task so well that they have set a new standard of workmanship in the 
field of labor problems. 

The volume is divided into nine chapters, dealing, respectively, 
with “The Basis of Labor Law,” “Individual Bargaining,” “Collective 
Bargaining,” “The Minimum Wage,” “The Hours of Labor,” “Unem- 
ployment,” “Safety and Health,” “Social Insurance,” and “ Administra- 
tion.” It closes with an acceptable classified bibliography, a list of 
cases cited, and an excellent index. 

The book is both critical and constructive and the authors have 
tried to emphasize the principles of labor law rather than mere detail. 
Yet at times the circumstances under which the volume has been pre- 
pared have led to the introduction of detail drawn from many countries, 
the full significance of which is not evident, and the principles involved 
do not stand out as clearly as they should. This is the only criticism 
of any importance to be offered and it applies to only a part of the book. 
For such a comprehensive study there are few statements to which the 
student will take exception. In view of the standards set in Oregon, 
Washington, and Massachusetts, however, he will question the correct- 
ness of the statement (p. 178) that the minimum wage in the United 
States is to be “regarded entirely as a remedy for exceptional conditions, 
providing only a bare subsistence wage for those considered the most 
helpless class of sweated workers—namely, women and children.” He 
will take exception also to the uncritical acceptance (p. 405) of Squier’s 
estimate of the extent of old-age poverty in the United States. How- 
ever they may be interpreted, Squier’s statements that “approximately 
1,250,000 of the people of the United States above sixty-five years of 
age are dependent upon public and private charity to the amount of 
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about $250,000,000 annually, and that “thus far one person in eighteen 
of our wage-earners reaches the age of sixty-five in penury,” do not agree 


with the data available. 
H. A. Muis 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Outline of Applied Sociology. By Henry P. FAmcHILD. New 
York: Macmillan, 1916. Pp. x+353. $1.75. 


Of the various methods of introducing the subject of sociology to the 
student, that of presenting a comprehensive view of the field is gaining 
ground. Professor Fairchild in the Outline of Applied Sociology has 
taken a far-reaching view of the entire field of social activities and has 
aimed to correlate as logically as possible the various forms of social 
organization and to show the relationship between apparently divergent 
social activities. 

The author has also steered clear of writing a book of dogmatic socio- 
logical conclusions. Instead, he has held closely to the presentation of 
concrete sociological data, which are classified upon the basis of Sumner’s 
fourfold analysis of primitive social forces. Accordingly, the activities 
of modern society are discussed under four general headings: the eco- ' 
nomic life, the growth of population and family life, the aesthetic life, and 
the intellectual and spiritual life. To the social data under this classi- 
fication are applied the tests of normality and abnormality. Normality 
is used as referring to the harmonious working together of all the parts 
of an organism, involving the ideas of welfare and progress. The normal 
aspects of society are the only bases for the study of the abnormal and 
pathological and for working out plans for improving society—a point 
of view which cannot be taught too extensively. Abnormality in social 
life is of two types: immorality and incompetence. Three kinds of 
immorality are indicated: sin, crime, and vice. Two kinds of incompe- 
tence are given: incapacity and maladjustment. In the improvement 
of his conditions of life the individual is accorded definite responsibility— 
the author assumes the doctrine of “the freedom of the will,” a position 
which, without quibbling, is as tenable as, if not more so than, any other. 

As to weaknesses, the reviewer finds only those which naturally 
might be expected to follow from the tremendous size of the task which 
the author has undertaken. Four points will be mentioned at which the 
book may be strengthened: (1) a more elaborate analysis of the phases of 
social life, e.g., political life might be given separate consideration; 
(2) a more logical analysis of the subheadings, e.g., the reasons do not 
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seem sufficient for placing a discussion of the use of habit-forming drugs, 
tobacco, and alcohol primarily under the aesthetic life (as abnormal 
aspects); (3) the thoroughgoing treatment of the economic life and of the 
family life (growth of population) may well be extended to the handling 
of the aesthetic life and the intellectual and spiritual life (true, there are 
not as tangible data available in these fields as in the other fields men- 
tioned, but sufficient, it would seem, for an extensive presentation); the 
importance of these fields would seem to call for further treatment; and 
(4) more specific emphasis upon the vital and ever-present psychological 
and subjective forces in human interrelationships. 

The style of the book is clear, wholesome, and constructive. Itis a 
contribution to a comprehensive consideration of social life and progress 
on the part of the person who is beginning a scientific study of society. 


E. S. Bocarpus 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN, CALIFORNIA 


The Physical Basis of Society. By CARL KersEY. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1916. Pp. xvi+406. $2.00. 


The advantages which the beginning students in sociology at the 
University of Pennsylvania have had in listening to the survey of the 
geographic and biological basis of human evolution have now been 
opened, in a way, to beginning sociological students elsewhere. Pro- 
fessor Kelsey has brought together within a small compass a countless 
number of facts (physical, hereditary, environmental) which throw light 
on the nature of human development. Among the anthropo-geographic 
‘ sources from which the author draws are Osborn, Hann, Semple, Shelford, 
and Huntington; and among the biological and evolutionary sources are 
Bateson, Thomson, Pearson, Boas, Thomas, Kropotkin, Ellis, Woods, 
_ and White. 

Quotations are used extensively. Few generalizations and personal 
inductions are given. The facts which are presented represent, in 
general, the best expression of recent findings in the given fields. The 
author’s own thought appears more definitely in the closing chapters 
and especially in the last one, on “The Nature of Progress,” in which 
the author presents five sets of tests of the fitness of a people or nation 
to survive and to advance. 

The defects, as far as there are any, are essentially those which are 
related to the use of the survey method. The extensive character of the 
facts which are given would seem to justify more personal induction than 
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one finds in the book. A few inaccuracies occur; e.g., the sentence 
(p. 27) “Activity is determined by structure” is too categorical and 
would probably be more accurate if stated: “Activity leads to structure, 
but is limited by it.” “Credulity” appears (p. 129) when incredulity is 
intended. 

A splendid and original service has been performed by Professor 
Kelsey in selecting, bringing together, organizing, and presenting in 
one volume such a fund of concrete material upon the physical bases of 
social progress. Students undertaking sociological studies, and the 
busy reader alike, will find the book of increasing usefulness. 


E. S. Bocarpus 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


An Introduction to Educational Sociology. By WALTER ROBINSON 
SmirH, P.D. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917. $1.75 net. 


Educational sociology does not cover the whole of sociology, even 
in conspectus. Dr. Smith defines his subject as “the application of the 
scientific spirit, methods, and principles of sociology to the study of 
education” (p. 15). It would therefore seem to the reviewer that 
educational sociology is not sociology at all, in the ordinary meaning of 
the term, but rather a sociological study of education—that the adjective 
should be made the noun and the noun the adjective. But that is only 
a matter of names. ` 

Such a correlation of two different subjects would naturally presup- 
pose some acquaintance with both. “Educational sociology,” our 
author says, “must take into account every phase of sociological thought, 
but in an elementary treatise an application of the teachings of each 
division of the general field would be needlessly complex and academic” 
(pp. 42, 43). He merely selects those principles out of the general field 
which seem to be necessary to educational sociology as a system coherent 
within itself. In the list of courses in the Kansas Normal School 
“general sociology” and “advanced sociology” precede “educational 
sociology.” Yet Dr. Smith says in his preface that he is writing for 
“educators untrained in sociology, and undergraduates with little train- 
ing in either feld,” which means that educational sociology may be an 
application of sociology only in the mind of the instructor; it is an 
independent discipline to be developéd on foundations of its own. 

This book is in two parts of ten chapters each. The first part, and 
the shorter, is “Sociological Foundations”; the second is “Educational 
Applications.” 
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Chap. i, “Sociology and Its Relation to Education,” is introductory 
material, such as its title would indicate. The second chapter, ‘The 
Individual and the Social Group,” presents in twelve pages the mutual 
interdependence of the individuals in society, after the manner of Baldwin 
and Cooley, with educational applications in seven pages. The third 
chapter, “Social Organization,” has paragraphs on social osmosis, com- 
munication, imitation, and other related topics. The central feature 
of it, however, is an “analysis of social groups” into three kinds: primary, 
intermediate, and secondary. This is a logical working out of Cooley’s 
doctrine of primary groups, which are “characterized by intimate face- 
to-face association and co-operation.” If there are primary groups, 
there must be secondary groups also, “in which relationships are almost 
wholly indirect,” and then intermediate groups to represent the neces- 
sary transition from primary to secondary. Chaps. iv—vi treat of the 
primary groups, which are, respectively, the family, the play groups, and 
the community. The intermediate groups form the subject of chap. 
vii—“ the school, the church, and a variety of fraternal organizations.” 
“ Among secondary groups the state is far the most important,” and 
chap. viii is devoted to that, and two-thirds of it to the relation of the 
state to education. Then comes a chapter on “The Growth of Democ- 
racy, and Its Relation to Education.” Political democracy shows the 
growth most clearly; economic democracy is next in order, and by it 
the author seems to mean economic freedom of the individual rather 
than popular control of industry; then comes mention of social democ- 
racy, democracy of culture, democracy in education. 

The treatment is sane. The style is clear. A wide influence is 


predicted for the book. 
F. R. Crow 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Osuxoss, Wis. 


Being Well-Born. By MICHAEL F. Guyer, Pa.D. indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., r916. Pp. 374. 


Much writing on the subject of eugenics has shown serious limitations 
from the point of view of the general reader; if the author has escaped 
the rocks of biological technicalities, it has been only to be lost in a flood 
of sociological crudities. We are dependent almost necessarily upon the 
biologists for our books in this field, since the presuppositions of eugenics 
are primarily biological, but only now and then has a writer added to his 
biological competence a discerning mind in the use of social data. The 
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result has been that books which began well with chromosomes and 
gametes ended lamely with social prophecies based on half-baked statis- 
tical inferences. 

Professor Guyer has happily avoided these pitfalls for the most part 
and has given us a volume which combines lucid biological exposition 
with temperate and illuminating discussion of the social as well as the 
biological factors. The first half of the book describes the mechanism of 
heredity in some detail; succeeding chapters take up the inheritance of 
acquired characters, prenatal influences, moral responsibility, mental 
and nervous defects, crime and delinquency, and race betterment through 
heredity. Chap. ix, dealing with crime and delinquency, is particularly 
timely, correcting, as it does, the overemphasis of mental defect as a 
cause of crime which has beensocommon. The discussion of sterilization 
is another topic revealing excellent judgment. Altogether this little 
book does for the reader of today what Kellicott’s Social Direction of 
Human Evolution undertook to do six years ago and does it much better. 


A useful glossary is appended. 
ERvVILLE B. Woops 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


The Drama of Savage Peoples. By Loomis HavEMEvER. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1916. Pp. viii+374. 


In this interesting essay the author has made a study of those primi- 
tive forms of the drama that preceded the Greek. It brings together into 
one continuous account the scattered references of well-attested authori- 
ties and indicates the connection between the savage drama and later 
forms. 

The primitive drama begins with savage man’s first crude efforts 
to express his ideas in pantomime. The universal human tendency to 
imitate is a fundamental psychic element in the drama, and this is seen in 
primitive man’s effort to recount to the homefolks the experiences of the 
journey. Here we have the dramatic narrative. But savages use 
the drama for religious purposes. Sympathetic magic forms the basis of 
most savage religious drama, and the earliest dramatic religious ceremo- 
nies are in connection with plants and animals. When a higher stage 
is reached, the minds of the people are raised above the all-absorbing 
process of food-getting, and the theme of the drama changes. Initia- 
tion ceremonies illustrate another form taken by the religious drama and 
seek to teach the boys the history of their people and the moralty of 
their tribe. Although the acting out of historical events by savages 
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corresponds very closely to the modern pageant, it should be remembered 
that the religious element is the invariable background of these primitive 
performances. War ceremonies form an important part of the religious 
drama. In early Greek drama the vegetation rites of sympathetic magic 
are marked. In later times the religious element remains, because the 
plays were held at the festival of Dionysus rather than because it was 
a part of the subject-matter of the play. In the Middle Ages the drama 
is reborn in religion, chiefly for the purpose of instructing people con- 
cerning the Bible. The Christian festival seasons represent a tendency 
of the religious drama away from absolute worship, as represented by the 
Roman Catholic mass, toward plays given for the instruction of the 
people. 

The book is a useful contribution to our knowledge of an interesting 
human institution. 
í F. STUART CHAPIN 
Smita COLLEGE 


Unfair Competition. By Wittram H. S. Stevens, Pu.D. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1917. Pp. iv+266. 
$1.50. 

The publication of Unfair Competition is timely. The scope of the 
book is indicated by the chapter headings: “Local Price-Cutting,” 
“Operation of Bogus ‘Independent’? Concerns,” “Fighting Instru- 
ments,” ‘Conditional Requirements,” “Exclusive Arrangements,” 
“ Blacklists, Boycotts, White Lists, etc.,” “Rebates and Preferential 
Arrangements,” “Engrossing Machinery or Goods Used in the Manu- 
facturing Process,” “Espionage,” “Coercion, Threats, Intimidation,” 
“Interference and Manipulation.” The author discusses the foregoing 
as the leading forms of unfair competition. He shows in the first part 
of each chapter how the particular method of unfair competition is used 
by large concerns to defeat rivals, and in the latter part of the chapter 
some space is given to an appraisal of the method of competitive warfare. 

General interest in the methods of unfair competition took concrete 
form in the Sherman Anti-Trust act of 1890 and in the decisions of the 
courts under this law, and more recently in the Clayton act and the 
Trade Commission act. The author points out that “unfair competi- 
tion” formerly meant the marketing of goods by methods involving 
fraud, misrepresentation, etc. While all these recent acts undoubtedly 
cover unfair competition in the old meaning, the Federal Trade Com- 
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mission act was directed especially against a new set of evils, which may 
be described as “economically unfair.” It may also be added that the 
Sherman Anti-Trust act and the court decisions under it had very 
definitely in mind also these new economic evils. 

The author is very clear in his statement of what “is involved in 
economically fair competition.” 

In an economic sense fair competition signifies a competition of economic 
or productive efficiency. In other words, an organization is entitled to remain 
in business as long as its production or selling costs enable it to compete in a 
free and open market. As the productive and selling efficiency of one or more 
competing concerns in any line of business increases beyond that of others 
the price of the goods sold tends correspondingly to decline. The more 
efficient organizations reduce the price in an endeavor to increase their volume 
of sales, expecting more than to compensate for the decreased profit per unit ` 
by the larger number of units sold. Generally, marginal concerns will gradu- 
ally lose their market. Ultimately, if unable to reduce or hold their costs 
below the market price, they will be compelled to discontinue business. 


The forces here described are held to be antagonistic to free competi- 
tion because they do not permit the strongest economic institutions or 
those which produce at lowest cost to survive and eliminate those 
which produce at highest costs by lowering the prices of commodities to 
points at which the latter cannot produce. Moreover, those which 
produce at least cost may be forced to close by being restricted in compe- 
tition by some of these methods of unfair competition. 

Each of the methods enumerated is considered opposed to social 
welfare. The chapter on “Exclusive Arrangements”’ is, in the writer’s 
opinion, the weakest chapter of the book, as these arrangements, while 
classified and considered separately, are adjudged equally objectionable. 
If the producer desires to sell a portion of his commodities to the con- 
sumer at a certain price, it is often necessary for him to make definite 
contracts with salesmen or appoint middlemen as agents to sell his 
products. The purpose of the exclusive arrangement should determine 
whether it is objectionable. Some of these arrangements are very 
objectionable while others are not, because if we are to justify the right 
of a producer to sell his standardized product at a fixed price we must 
not deny him the privilege of making all contracts or arrangements by 
which the end may be accomplished. 

The book is replete with illustrations, is written in an interesting 
style, and will be welcomed by all interested in this important subject. 


J. E. HAGERTY 
Oxto STATE UNIVERSITY 
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The Children’s Library. By Sopy H. Power. New York: 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1917. Pp. xiv+460. $1.75. 

This book is unexpectedly interesting and thought-provoking. Its 
purpose is to present to those interested in children “a study of library 
work with children based upon broad educational principles and con- 
crete facts, and not upon the opinions of any one class of workers.” 
The discussion begins with the fundamental question of the place of 
books in education. Conventional theories and practice in this matter 
are critically discussed: the importance of books in education has been 
overemphasized and misemphasized, especially for children. Books, 
for children, are not as valuable as seeing and doing; physiologically and 
psychologically they may be unsuited to children. As conveyors of moral 
instruction they are only secondary in importance, and the cultural 
aspects of literature are, of course, lost upon children. The use of 
books for children has been ineffective in several ways. Their use has 
been taught “according to mediaeval and even ancient conceptions which 
do not fit modern requirements.” Children have not learned the use of 
books as sources of information, on the one hand, nor, on the other, has 
their reading developed in them discriminating taste, for the difficulty 
of the mere mechanics of reading for children prevents this. 

What values, then, have books for children? The chapter does not 
make this as clear as the respects in which books have not been properly 
utilized, but suggests a more functional use of books as sources of informa- 
tion on specific questions, as adjuncts to the more vital ways of learning, 
and as sources of the condensed experience of the race. “Only in the 
aged can books be the sole means of cultivating mind and spirit. For 
the young they are the least important; they may even hinder the 
ability to think and do.” 

On the basis of this chapter more specific topics are treated—early 
libraries for children, the elementary-school library, the high-school 
library, the library resources of country children. Each of these subjects 
is discussed fully and in detail: the history, the administrative and 
mechanical aspects of the problem, together with a mass of concrete 
facts from contemporary experience in various parts of the country. 
The pros and cons of conventional theories of library work with children 
are fully treated, but especially their relation to the real, not supposed or 
superimposed, needs of children. 

Perhaps an even more significant portion of the book is that dealing 
with the relation, in various phases, of the library and the public school. 
Here the chapters are entitled, “Public Library Relations with Public 
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Schools,” “The Public Library an Integral Part of Public Education,” 
“The Children’s Room,” “The Children’s Librarian and Her Training.” 
The value of the contribution to the reading of children of both librarian 
and teacher is examined and emphasized. And under present con- 
ditions the shortcomings of each are brought out—the excessive and 
exclusive bookishness of the librarian, his frequent ingorance both of 
child psychology and of modern educational standards and values, 
and the conventional mold in which the teacher’s, especially the 
English teacher’s, conception of good reading is cast. The necessity of 
co-operation between library and school for the best interest of the child 
is strongly emphasized. One of the most significant points stressed at 
various places in the book is the responsibility of the library toward 
young working children, early deprived of their schooling. 

An example of the critical method of the author is her discussion of 
the much-lauded children’s room, which, it appears upon careful examina- 
tion, neither meets an otherwise unmet educational need nor does it 
properly meet a real recreational need. The last chapter, on “Some 
Social Aspects of Library Work with Children,” suggests a number of 
possibilities for the library in a wider social field. A full bibliography 
of 116 pages completes the book. Misprints on pages 77, 232, and 195 


should be noted. 
Frances FENTON BERNARD 
Corumara, Mo, 


The Minimum Cost of Living. A Study of Families of Limited In- 
come in New York City. By WintrreD STUART GIBBS. 
Macmillan, 1917. Pp. vii+o3. $1.00. 

The household account kept by seventy-five families receiving relief 
from the New York Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor forms the basis of this study. An outline of the instruction given 
the mother by the workers of the home economics department of this 
society and the detailed list of food materials bought by each family 
will be of interest to workers in similar fields. There is also given the 
amount spent by each for rent, food, fuel, and light and sundries, afford- 
ing material for additional deductions to those drawn by the author. 


. FLORENCE NESBITT 
Cook County JUVENILE COURT i 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


Nationalism in the West.—A nation is that aspect which a whole population 
"assumes when organized for a mechanical purpose. Society as such has no ulterior 
purpose; it is an end in itself. Whenever mechanical purposes are supreme, conflict > 
ensues; economic rivalry brings rivalry where co-operation should obtain. India 
has been under foreign rulers, but they have been human; all have brought the tribute 
of their lives to India. But the present government is like a machine. It is an 
applied science, a hydraulic press whose pressure is impersonal-and on that account 
completely effective. Mortal man has given way to the political and commercial 
man, the man of limited purpose. Conflict and conquest and not co-operation are 
at.the bottom of Western civilization; even a federation of nations would not have a 
soul. The war brings home the fact that the West has been systematically petrifying 
her moral nature in order to lay a solid foundation for her gigantic abstractions of 
efficiency. In the Middle Ages, Europe was human; men’s thought pondered the 
questions of the soul. Man is now becoming like an exaggerated giraffe; the greedy 
head is reaping the topmost foliage while the heart is starving. Man in his fulness is 
not powerful, but perfect; when you make him powerful, you narrow his soul. In this 
war man is fighting his own creation; the death-throes of the nation have begun. We 
of the no-nations will some day be thankful that we waited patiently and did not 
trust machines.—Rabindranath Tagore, Atlantic Monthly, March, 1917. J. P. S. 


Sociology and Psychology.—The difference between sociology and psychology is 
chiefly one of method. It is the province of sociology to study the interactions, 
institutions, mythology, and traditions of social groups. It is the business of soci- 
ology to ascertain what happens and what has happened before it tries to explain why 
it happens and has happened. Psychology differs from this only in interpreting these 
phenomena and explaining why they happen. It is only by means of the psychological 
method that we can construct the history of the past, especially when a people is devoid 
of any written record. Westermarch is wrong in assuming that blood-feud is explained 
by revenge. He does not show that revenge is a universal human trait. Sociology 
is dependent upon conclusions from psychology to support its assumptions, just as 
geology is dependent upon chemistry and physics for the explanations of why things 
happened in the geological past. The greatest hope for sociology in the future is in the 
late movement in psychology connected with the name of Freud and his theory of 
dreams and the subconscious state as explanations of human conduct. It is on this 
basis that we can hope to attain a sound knowledge of social psychology. W. H.R. 
Rivers, Sociological Review, Vol. IX, No. 1, Autumn, r916. A. O. B. 


Class-Consciousness.—The distinguishing feature of class-consciousness is the 
disposition to find one’s common interests in connection with a well-defined and exclu- 
sive group, and to allow this special connection to dominate one’s whole political out- 
look and activity. 

‘ It is with the rise of modern democracy that class-consciousness begins to loom: 
vaguely as a portent. Democracy is criticized in that as soon as the majority dis- 
covered their power they would at once rise and expropriate the helpless minority. 
This, however, does not follow; for in a modern democracy the populace is not a mob 
which spontaneously will flock to plunder as soon as the ballot is put into its hands. ` 
Private interests and points of view are combined with circumstances which insure 
that these shall meet one another in the field of reason and discussion. In this way 
the idea of hard-and-fast class lines is discountenanced, and rational considerations, 
and not selfish interests, gain a preponderating influence. The growth of an intelligent 
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and convinced majority is encouraged, and they are put in a position to insure that 
their conviction shall be honestly and promptly carried out. 

While there is a tendency to draw class lines in political action among men sepa- 
rated into groups by a conflict of interests, yet the sifting process involved In discussion 
makes minority representation difficult. In a democracy it is neither the majority 
nor the minority which rules. A shifting majority rules—A. K. Rogers, International 
Journal of Ethics, April, 1917. F. K. 


Instinct and the Rational Life—Man is the rational being. He is also non- 
rational. A study of human nature involves a study of human behavior. Actions are 
rational, intelligent, instinctive, or reflex. Rational behavior indicates a capacity 
to pass judgments. Intelligence involves an associative memory process. In animals 
associations are formed in the absence of the rational process. Our educational 
methods reflect the importance of associative memory in man. An examination of 
associative memory leads to a type of physiological mechanism, the instincts, which 
may be regarded as complex reflexes. Reflex action is associated with the neuro- 
muscular mechanism. Instinctive actions are influenced by the physiological process 
and the surrounding conditions. Some reactions are more stable than others. 
Conditioned or unstable reflexes are the products of training. Reflexes of the uncondi- 
tioned, instinctive type are the most stable. “The physiological mechanism of intelli- 
gent behavior” is constructed out of the conditioned reflexes. Reflex and instinctive 
actions are modified under changed conditions. Reflexes are controlled, not only by 
chemical environment, but also by each other. Human capacity to learn is, on its 
physiological side, a capacity to form conditioned reflexes. The associative memory 
can be controlled by controlling the reflex mechanism. Reason appears to be only 
an extension of the power of association. The use of tools involves a complicated 
association process. Thus man’s conduct can be interpreted in terms of the physio- 
logical reflexes. “Hereditary complexes, existing as instincts, give character to con- 
duct, and the essential flavor to personality. As a rational animal, man’s conduct 
appears to be controlled by non-rational physiological mechanism that responds 
to stimulation in accordance with physiological laws.”~—Harry Beal Torrey, Scientific 
Monthly, January, 1917. A. S. 


The International Idea.—There are three aspects of mind toward internationalism. 
First, that which envisages the nations of the world as individuals—each self-contained 
and unblending, each an entity in itself. Second, that which sees in the collected 
nationalities only an assemblage of human beings—variegated and diverse, yet essen- 
tially the same in nature and potentiality, and making one tremendous whole. And, 
third, we have an intermediate aspect of mind which recognizes nations as individual, 
with the first mind; and humanity as a collection of substantially similar mortals, with 
the second mind. It comes to regard the world as an assemblage of individual nations, 
differing in characteristics, but so bound together by mutual needs and inspirations 
as to necessitate the formation and recognition of a sort of comradeship toward com- 
mon ends. 

At present, international ignorance is the root of international evil. Our first 
great task is to get mankind to think internationally. Nature cannot solve the prob- 
lem. Nature can take care of nationality; but it cannot take care of internationalism. 
That is man’s work. 

We must pursue the international idea: (1) in travel; (2) through our educational 
system; (3) by means of an international language; (4) by standardizing coinage, 
weights, measures, and postage to facilitate intercourse of nations; (5) by placing 
behind the will-of-the-nations-to-prevent-war a centralized, impartial body or force 
to carry that will into operation; and (6) our immediate task is to organize those 
who desire a step forward toward internationality into a body with adequate machinery 
to make their ideas known and their force felt —E. Crawshay-Williams, International 
Journal of Ethics, April, 1917. A. F. K. 


The Mechanism of Mind.—The elements of the mind are instinct and emotion. 
Instinct is a nervous mechanism that reacts to certain stimuli. These mechanisms 
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are in the body, while in consciousness there are certain emotions that arise in con- 
nection with the same stimuli. All emotions, however, are not a mechanism in the 
sense that instincts are mechanisms, but a flow of nutritive energy. They are the 
product of gland activity. While they seem immaterial and unmechanical they are 
both, if we recognize that antecedent to the emotion there has been a discharge of some 
fluid into the blood by which the emotion is aroused and the consicousness fixed upon 
certain objects. If it can be shown that the injection of a given fluid into the blood 
arouses one emotion and represses others, the material antecedent of emotion becomes 
apparent even if the dissection of the brain shows no nervous mechanism to accomplish 
the desired end. Believers in the mechanical character of thought have looked in the 
wrong quarter for a basis of their claim. The seat of our important mechanisms is in 
. the blood and not in the nerve.—Simon N. Patten, Annals of the American Academy, 
May, 1917. A. F. K. 


The Industrial Movement in India.—A popular demand for industries arose at 
the opening of this century. India is growing in national consciousness. The edu- 
cated middle classes are seeking new careers. This movement arose in the recognition 
of the existing poverty. The development is a result of state and private enterprise. 
The number of industries has grown steadily during the last fifteen years, Nearly 
every branch had an exotic origin. Gradually the industries began to be managed 
by the natives (Swadeshi industry). A rapid extension of banking followed the 
Swadeshi system. India has great hope for the future, but the advancement will 
require time. Land and sites can be secured at reasonable prices. Two problems 
hamper progress: (1) the difficulty of raising capital (the people hoard their money); 
(2) the mobility of the people, which makes it difficult to secure stable laborers. He- 
redity specialization in work makes entrance into new fields nearly impossible. The 
demand for state assistance, especially in new industries, is very strong. Already the 
Department of Commerce and Industry is doing good work. A protective tariff 
in nascent industries is being demanded. The solution of India’s poverty problem lies 
in the utilization of her human and material resources.—W. H. Moreland, Quarterly 
Review, April, 1917. A. S. 


Social Relief in the Northwest during the Civil War.—Relief of soldiers’ depend- 
ents was carried on more or less systematically all over the country during the Civil 
War. In Wisconsin it was easiest because of centralization of control and material, 
so on April 17, 1861, a moratorium was declared and recruits were exempted from civil 
process; these were later modified. Other states followed. On May 25 an additional 
five dollars was voted to enlisted men (not regulars) with dependents. Local authori- 
ties were given the right to levy taxes for relief; twenty-six of the fifty-eight counties 
did so, raising $618,164.55. Towns, cities, and villages raised $7,134,341.12. On 
April 3, 1862, allotment commissioners were provided to take soldiers’ pay and give 
it to their families; they handled $1,057,519.89. The United States was slow in 
paying pensions though provision was made on April 14, 1863, to pay relief for six 
months after the soldier’s death. State aid cost Wisconsin $2,545,873.78. About 
$2,580,000 was given from bounties as relief, although this was not the original intent 
of the bounty. With private charity, relief reached about six and one-half millions. 
Michigan made relief the duty of counties; no family could receive over $15. Ohio 
did the same, but levied a state tax which grew from one-half mill in 1861 to two 
mills in 1865. The state furnished the needy $3,590,257.34; the counties furnished 
about two and one-half millions, and allotments amounted to $5,135,689.03, or over 
eleven millions in all, Ilinois made no state provision, and thirty counties made no 
grants; bounties were largely depended upon. I estimate that Michigan spent about 
$4,800,000, Indiana $6,600,000, and Illinois $8,800,000. States were often out of 
funds and counties were allowed to borrow. There was much talk of fraud—Carl R. 
Fish, American Historical Review, January, 1917. _P.S. 


German Trust Laws and Ours.—-German courts hold monopoly legal unless it 
exploits customers unduly; such a case has never been before a court. They allow , 
interlocking directorates. Their courts hold practices forbidden by the Sherman and 
Clayton acts to be valid unless contrary to custom (wider die guten Sitten). It is legal 
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for contractors to agree on bid limits unless the bids are top high. Stock-watering is 
checked by the Limited Liability Company law. The trade register long ago replaced 
the charter. There are no trusts; the German cartel is like our California Fruit 
Growers Association. Anyone can be ruined by being kept out of the cartel, but 
states can do a great deal by being members of cartels. States can also fix rates by 
lowering railroad rates from the seacoast. Lately there is a strong anti-trust move- 
ment, expecially against the tobacco and shoe machinery trusts. Germany has no 
department of commerce or national association of manufacturers. Our Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce is a better agent for promoting export trade than 
any German bureau. Our Supreme Court holds that only unreasonable restraint 
of trade is illegal and will soon have to decide whether monopoly alone is an offense. 
The Federal Trade Commission is little help to the courts, but has recommended the 
passage of laws allowing combination for foreign trade and issues information circulars. 
Chairman Hurley points out that of 250,000 business corporations there are more than 
100,000 with no net income whatever; under combination the latter would not exist. 
While Germany is tending toward government ownership we still cling to the belief that 
only illicit competition will bring trusts. What we need is combination with govern- 
ment control or participation.—Otto H. Luken, Unpopular Review, ee 
1917. : - PS. 


Birth-Control and Eugenics.—When Malthus advocated the restriction of births, 
for economic reasons, continence was his best method for carrying out his program. 
This method was impractical. The number of people who, from a eugenic motive, 
could exercise such unselfish self-control must needs be small, while they, from the 
eugenic standpoint, are the very last people whom we should desire to limit their 
families unduly. The method of birth-control by the use of contraceptive measures is 
the one and only method which places in the hands of the whole population possessed 
of ordinary care and prudence the complete power to regulate, limit, or, if necessary, 
altogether prevent the production of offspring, while yet enabling the functions of 
married life to be exercised, without the vain struggle to attain an ascetic ideal or 
any wasteful impoverishment of physical or spiritual well-being. 

That birth-control is the key to the eugenic position has not been emphasized 
by the pioneers of eugenics. Even Galton spoke as though procreation and marriage 
were the same thing, so that persons unfit to propagate the race were therefore unfit 
to marry and must be excluded altogether from all the personal benefits, physical and 
spiritual, of the marriage sacrament. That, too, was an impractical demand. The 
only practical instrument for eugenics is birth-control. Its judicious control will 
enable us to cut off the supply of unfortunates and diminish the output of incapables. 

To render these ideals of eugenics effective we must (1) increase and promote the 
knowledge of the laws of heredity; (2) popularize a knowledge of the methods of birth- 
control, and (3) act in accordance with our knowledge.—Havelock Ellis, Eugenics 
Review, April, 1917. A. F. K. 


The Death-Rate of Children in Its Relation to the Birth-Rate.—Statistics from 
1,042 families gathered in 1908 and 1,407 families gathered in 1913 reveal a striking 
relation existing between the number of conceptions and the number of children sur- 
viving their sixteenth birthday. The death-rate increases as the proportion of children 
in the family increases. More than 76 per cent of the children of families with one 
child only, reached their sixteenth year, and 66 per cent of the children included in the 
figures of rg08 and 72 per cent of the children included in the figures of 1913 belong- 
ing to families with two children each. In families with the most numerous concep- 
tions, however, only 30.66 and 30.37 per cent, respectively, survived their sixteenth 
birthday.“ Kinderzahl und Kindersterblichkeit,” Berliner klinische Wochenschrift, 
November 26, 1916. Z.T. E. 


Fundamental Notions of Criminal Law in French Criminal-juridical Literature.— 
Most of the writers on criminal law held that there were two notions in criminal law, 
the offense (délit) and punishment (peine); but there is really a third, the offender 
(délinquant). Notions of offenses are divided into symptomatic (manifestation of 
blame), ‘juristic (violation of a juristic norm), and realistic (human act). There are 
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three elements in the notion of the offender: (1) the author of the offense, (2) rapports 
psychiques, and (3) the personal objective conditions of penal responsibility. Punish- 
ment ought to be considered as a notion qualitatively distinct from protection and 
retribution. If you hold the theory of subjective rapports or culpability, it would be 
illogical to punish the accomplice of a criminal who was not responsible (i.e., an insane 
man). The same may be said of those who hold the notion of the objective personal 
conditions of penal responsibility. We hold little in common with the positive school, 
which in reality still holds to the bipartite notion. Ortolan, Rossi, Reuter, Prins, Le 
Sellyer, Carnot, Villey, Laine, Thiry, and Vidal all hold the orthodox bipartite notion 
and dispute as to the guilt of the accomplice. Boitard, Cheveau and Hélie, Blanche, 
Poittevin, Garrand, and Laborde hold that crime (délit) is a`deed, but are otherwise 
orthodox. Garcon and Degois are more realistic, ‘Garçon even accepting the three 
elements (irichlomie), but later makes the old contradiction. Most of these writers 
hold that punishment is a hardship inflicted upon the offender and not a reparation for 
wrong done.—Thomas Giganovitch, “Sur les Notions fondamentales du droit criminel 
dans la littérature criminelle-juridique francaise,” Revue pénitentiare et de droit pénal, 
November-December, 1916. P. S. 


Some Fundamentals of Prison Reform.—Prison reform is having its place in the 
sun just now, and there is danger that we may go from considering a prisoner a beast 
to considering him a superman. Great progress has been made both in and out of 
prison, but there are some limits. All good reform must follow these lines: (1) Each 
able-bodied or able-minded prisoner must contribute, for at least five and one-half 
days a week, an honest day’s work. Most prisoners cannot hold jobs because of slack 
habits of work. (2) The prison fails dismally of its purpose if it is simply a correctional 
melting-pot, into which all comers are thrown indiscriminately. (3) Rewards and 
privileges must, so far as possible; supplant in prisons the grossly stupid “Thou shalt 
not” commands of the past. (4) Punishment, as an element of prison administration, 
must not be entirely eliminated. (5) Prisoners should be paid for their labor and they 
should have to pay for their keeping. (6) The personality of the warden of a prison is 
of the greatest importance. (7) The indeterminate sentence, with its all-important 
corollary, parole, must be a part of any adequate prison system. (8) Structurally, 
the Bastille type of gigantic cell block, housing even more than a thousand prisoners, 
as at Sing Sing, must be abandoned. Instead, there should be detached buildings 
housing not more than fifty for classification. (9) When the released prisoner comes 
out on parole, honest work must be accessible to him. (zo) Society must remember 
that the prisoner is a human being, essentially similar to other human beings 
instead of being essentially different, and everyone has a talent to be developed.— 
O. F. Lewis, Unpopular Review, April-June, 1917. yj. BS. 


The Proportion of Mental Defectives among Juvenile Delinquents—Most 
investigators have not gotten accurate statistics on the amount of feeble-mindedness 
among delinquents because of factors of selection, of diagnosis, and of presentation 
which they have not taken into consideration. The factors of selection are the ma- 
terial ones, such as the inability of the feeble-minded to resist temptation or to cope with 
normal persons in evading punishment. There are certain artificial factors, such as 
apprehension, investigation, hearing, probation, commitment, and parole, which are 
made unequal by the personality of judges and police, the social and industrial status 
of the child, and the parental neglect of the child, and these inequalities always favor 
the normal child and detain an undue number of feeble-minded. Then there are 
combined factors, such as nationality, age, sex, and types of offenses. Then there 
are superficial factors, such as the investigator’s selection of the group to be investigated 
and his selection within the group. There is always a natural selection which tends 
to exaggerate the number of feeble-minded among a delinquent group by segregation 
of the families, both geographically and socially, and there are numerous artificial 
factors which tend to reinforce the natural ones.—L. W. Crafts and E. A. Doll, Journal 
of Delinquency, May, 1917. J. P: S: 


Heredity and Juvenile Delinquencies.—Increased attention has been given 
during the last few years to the study of heredity as a factor in delinquency. At 
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least one-third of our delinquent boys are feeble-minded. Among the delinquent 
girls the proportion is still higher. A recent study in the Whittier State School, Cali- 
fornia, showed only 20 per cent as normal. Potentially every feeble-minded boy and 
girl is a social offender. Alcoholism is a direct causal factor in crime. “Out of 
350 delinquent boys, 28 per cent were found to have had drunken fathers.” Very 
little is known as to how much this is due to the effect upon the germ-plasm. A study 
of twelve family histories indicated an extreme importance of heredity in delinquency. 
Much of our delinquency can be accounted for through the perpetuation of degenerate 
stock. Environment is also an important factor in delinquency. Defective sur- 
roundings and weak-mindedness usually occur together. The remedy lies in an 
improved “nature” as well as bettered “nurture.” —J. Harold Williams, Eugenics 
Review, April, 1917. A. S 


The British Labor Movement and the War.—The labor movement in Britain 
finds expression through three federations: Federation of Trade Unions, the Trade 
Union Congress, and the Labor party. Common action is secured through a joint 
board. Before Britain entered the war the Labor party expressed itself as opposed 
to entering the conflict. The day after the entrance into the war the party declared 
opposition to the national policy. It announced that its duty was to secure an early 
peace. A change was inevitable. By the end of 1914 the Parliamentary party 
justified England’s action. It did not oppose the first war budget. A majority of the 
members aided recruiting. They agreed to have no strikes or lockouts during the 
war. The great majority of the trade unionists supported the government, while 
a minority adopted a critical attitude. Twenty-five labor men’s parties declared their 
faith in the cause of the Allies. They saw the only permanent peace in the overthrow 
of Prussian militarism. The Independent Labor party has maintained a critical 
attitude. However, it has never taken any aggressive means against the war measures. 
In rgrs the Labor party joined the ministry in the new coalition government. Follow- 
ing this the Labor party declined as a parliamentary force. At the end of one year’s 
war a Trade Union congress declared the war “completely justified,” but opposed 
conscription. On January 6, 1916, a special labor congress representing three million 
workers protested against compulsory service, believing in voluntary methods. In 
1gts the Socialist section refused an invitation to confer at The Hague. In 1916 
the Labor party would not consider problems of peace. On the whole, labor has 
supported the government too much for its own good. The Labor movement has no 
well-defined policy. This accounts for its drifting course. At present the parties are 
working to perfect their organizations—A. W. Humphrey, Political Science Quarterly, 
March, 1917. A. S. 


Crime after the War.—In the maze of all the economic and social problems that 
are arising and will arise after the war we are likely to forget or to underestimate the 
enormity of the increase in crime and the criminal class. There will be a new France 
spring up from this horrible melée, and it should not only have indestructible frontiers, 
its commercial and social expansion attracting the most of our attention, but also, if 
France is to come from this death struggle in good form, we must look into ways and 
means for curbing and reducing the excessive amount of crime that is sure to follow. 
This excessive crime will come, for it is abundantly established by history: for example, 
after the Revolution of 1848 and the War of 1870 some exceptional measures had to be 
taken to control the evil influences which life in the field inculcated. The economic 
factors will help to produce excessive criminality, such as poverty; complete changes 
in social and economic status of individuals, etc., will have a tendency to make men 
follow abandoned lives. This is sure to come, for morality is always at a low ebb 
during a prolonged conflict, and it is foolish to think that it will regain its equilibrium 
as if by magic after the war. The heroes of the Marne, Yser, Verdun, and the Somme 
have a right to our unstinted admiration, but we cannot overlook much of their 
immorality. The great majority will want to settle down where they left off on 
August 2, 1914, but the disturbing element will be much larger than normal. Pri- 
marily, the war will have two evils. So many children will be deprived of the direction 
and instructions of their fathers and in many cases will be forced into occupations pre- 
maturely which are only suited to adults. In many cases of this kind they will be 
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exposed to influences of adults before they can have the power of discrimination: ` 
J. A. Roux, “Ce que sera la criminalite après la guerre,” Revue Politique et Parle- 
meniaire, April 10, 1917. A. O. B. 


The Economic Situation of France before and after the War.—It is an established 
fact that France did not occupy a very powerful economic place among leading world- 
powers for some time before this war. Our commerce made the notable increase of 
oI per cent between the dates of 1870 and 1909, but that is little less than one-fourth 
of what some other countries have done in that time. In industry and production of 
materials so necessary to advancement, in building ships for a strong navy, France 
is incontestably inferior to Germany, Great Britain, and the United States. But a 
thing of far greater import to us is the fact that our country has been the slave of 
German influence for many years. Many industrial products have flooded this 
country. Our university students have been studying even Latin and Greek classics 
written by German scholars, printed in Germany, on paper and with ink made there. 
With the invasion of products we also have an Invasion of personnel. In our hotel 
service 7o per cent are Germans. The most important is the moral situation. There 
has been a tendency to let well enough alone when there is no danger. One cannot 
doubt that the lack of order and discipline among us will have a bad effect onus. For 
forty years France has either willingly or unwillingly submitted to this condition. 
An epidemic of pessimism has permeated our literature. Our industrial situation 
has been bad for the following reasons: there has been a poor supply in machines, in 
men, in capital, and in organization. In the future we must of necessity have better 
commercial agents, men trained especially for that purpose. We are poor in coal and 
a number of other commercial commodities, but we can organize what we do have to 
better advantage. We shall have to rid ourselves of tuberculosis, alcoholism, and 
race suicide.—Georges Renord, “La situation économique de la France avant et après 
le guerre,” Revue Internationale de Sociologie, January, 1917. A. O. B. 
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Jacques Novicow (the Russian form of his name was Yakov Aleksan- 
drovich Novicov) was born in Odessa, Russia, in 1849. His father was a 
wealthy manufacturer of cordage, a business which. Novicow also carried on 
during the greater part of his life. He traveled widely, spending much of his 
time in France and publishing most of his books in the French language. He 
early became interested in social questions and identified himself with the 
liberal movement in Russia; but it was not until 1893 that he published his 
first notable book, Les Luttes entre les sociétés humaines et leurs phases successives. 
This work went through several editions and has remained Novicow’s best- 
known book. But Novicow produced in rapid succession a number of other 
remarkable sociological studies based upon the leading ideas of his first work. 
Among these may be mentioned La Guerre et ses prétendus bienfaits (1894), 
Conscience et volonté sociales (1896), La Justice et expansion de la vie (1905), 
La Critique du Darwinism social (1910). He was one of the first members of 
the International Institute of Sociology and was at one time its vice-president. 
He died on May 21, 1912. 
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The book here translated was among the last which Novicow produced. 
It was written in 1911, and published in r9r2 as a number of the Bibliothèque 
Sociologique Internationale. In many ways it is the ripest of his works. It 
deserves to rank as a sociological classic, and, I believe, will soon come to be 
universally recognized as such. In the simplest language it sets forth some 
of the most fundamental truths of sociology and social ethics, principles of 
human living together which the world just now sadly needs to recognize. 
Many others had stated these principles before Novicow, but no one has given 
them a clearer statement or a more convincing demonstration. 

Certain criticisms may, of course, be made of the book; but they do not 
detract from its fundamental value. Thus Novicow was a utilitarian in 
ethics; but his “hedonism” may be entirely eliminated without affecting his 
argument in any wise. A more serious error occurs when he calls his system 
of “mutualism” by the name of “individualism” and speaks of socialism as 
though it were all of a revolutionary character. A book which finds the 
essence of normal social life to consist in the mutual exchange by individuals, 
classes, and nations, of goods, services, and sacrifices, can scarcely be said to 
advocate “individualism” as that term is ordinarily understood. It is rather 


a primer in human solidarity. CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 


I. DIFFICULTY OF UNDERSTANDING THE REAL ESSENCE OF 
ASSOCIATION 


We live in the midst of human association, yet few, either lay- 
men or professional sociologists, understand its mechanism. 

There is a strange contrast between the natural and the social 
sciences. We use in vain microscopes of the latest invention and 
of the highest power and are unable still to discover the atoms 
that in numberless combinations and variety of movements con- 
stitute chemical bodies. In the same way, no matter what kind 
of an instrument we may use to aid the eye, probably we shall never 
see how the vibrations of the protoplasm in the brain are converted 
into thoughts. Above us the stars are whirled in space in vertigi- 
nous vortices, but we are not gifted with the power to see the 
mysterious ether that is undoubtedly the cause of their behavior. 
So in every field of natural science, as we plunge into the realms of 
the infinitely little or the infinitely remote, the phenomena we are 
studying vanish from our sight in an oppressive darkness where 
nothing can be seen or understood. 

Such is not the case with social phenomena, which are never 
of microscopic dimensions, which can be seen always with the 
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naked eye. One can study them directly, without diffculty 
and without instruments. The field of sociology does not lie 
in the realm of the infinitely little and in darkness, but in a 
region where it is possible to observe facts, in a region where 
there is full light. 

But in spite of these contrasts, so unfavorable to the natural 
sciences, those who study them can give more accurate accounts 
of the actual essence of the phenomena they are investigating than 
can the sociologists. The fields of astronomy, physics, and chem- 
istry are extensive; that of sociology is limited, yet these sciences 
are more advanced than sociology. 

The reason that sociology is still in an embryonic stage is 
because a great number of social phenomena have not yet been 
observed at all. If they could all be studied accurately, sociology 
would become an exact science. 

Now when one fails to see an object that is perfectly visible, 
the chances are that he is not taking the trouble to see it. And as 
long as this carelessness or lack of attention exists, the object that 
is not observed is exactly in the same situation as the object that 
is actually invisible. It comes to the same thing whether we fail 
to see a fact because it occurs in the realm of the infinitely little, 
and is therefore inaccessible, or whether we do not take the trouble 
to see it; in either case that fact is unobserved, hence mysterious 
and incomprehensible. 

In the physical world the realm of the invisible is becoming 
smaller and smaller as a result of man’s discovery of the microscope 
and his improvements of it. 

Something analogous to the invention of the microscope has 
occurred in the realm of the social sciences. New methods have 
been invented which rid us of our carelessness and which permit 
us to observe that multitude of small facts which, when woven 
together, constitute the warp of our social life. Modern sociology, 
then, if we may thus express it, penetrates into the realm of the 
microscopic. It studies the millions of phenomena which occur 
every minute before our eyes, but which have hitherto escaped all 
scientific investigation, just because of the frequency of their 
occurrence. 
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In proportion as our methods are improving the realm of the 
invisible in sociology is diminishing, just as it decreased in the field 
of the natural sciences with the improvement of the microscope. 

An understanding of the actual essence of association is of 
great importance for our welfare, for therein lies the solution of 
problems that are agitating our generation so much and that have 
agitated preceding generations. If it were possible to understand 
the mechanism of human association scientifically, we would have 


_ neither international anarchy nor socialism. There would result 


a federation of the human species and a closer union of capital 
and labor within the state. Human societies would then enter a 
period of sane development, where the demand for labor would 
constantly exceed the supply. Social problems would be limited 
to the sick ard the defective. Having thus become stronger, 
societies would then be able to fight successfully against these 
morbid elements found in their midst. Archimedes claimed that 
he could hold up the earth on one point of support. One could say, 
likewise, that poverty could be abolished if the mechanism of 
human association were properly understood. 


II. EXCHANGE THE FUNDAMENTAL PHENOMENON OF 
ASSOCIATION 


Exchange is the essential phenomenon of association. This is a 
truth that appears very commonplace, a mere trifle, and yet at 
present it is greatly misunderstood by a majority of the people. 
Some believe that we can have association without exchange; 
‘others think that we can have exchange without association. The 
ssocial.bond is created by exchange. If that is absent we have no 
‘association. A bank of oysters does not make a society, because 
there is no exchange between the individuals composing it, though 
they are packed close together. In order that we may understand 
the real mechanism of human association we must carefully analyze 
‘this complex phenomenon, which we call exchange, and study it in 
all of its various manifestations. 

1 T have used this instrument quite extensively asa symbol. It goes without say- 


ing that just as in the realm of the natural sciences: the scientific point of view has 
enabled us to investigate a number of facts formerly neglected. 
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In a general way exchange presents the following combina- 
tions: 
Exchange of commodities for commodities...............0000005 Commerce 
Exchange of commodities for modifications of the 

external environment 
Exchange of commodities for physiological states b ............... Services 
Exchange of commodities for psychological states 
Exchange of psychical states for psychical states 


I have enumerated above the most important classes, but it 
goes without saying that others exist. 

Exchange of commodities constitutes commerce, which is such 
a well-known activity that it is useless to speak of it here. All 
other exchanges come in the class of service. The facts in this 
class are very complex, so that they must be analyzed very care- 
fully in order to be understood. Exchange of commodities for 
economic betterment is exemplified in the payment of wages for 
manual labor. The entrepreneur gives certain commodities (food, 
clothing, etc.) and receives in exchange a modification of the 
physical environment. As a matter of fact all economic and indus- 
trial production can be reduced to a change of environment. The 
man who digs a ditch for a railroad changes the environment. 
The weaver who weaves a piece of cloth modifies the environment, 
because the act of weaving cloth involves the changing of the 
position of the thread. The exchange of commodities for a change 
of position involves a series of changes. The traveler gives some- 
thing, a sum of money usually, for being conveyed from one place 
to another. 

Exchange of a commodity for a physiological state is effected, 
for example, when we pay a surgeon for replacing a dislocated 
limb, or a doctor for curing a disease, or a masseur for massaging 
the skin. 

The exchange of commodities for psychical states includes a 
large class of pedagogical and artistic transactions: the money we 
pay for a lecture, for a lesson, to hear an artist, to see a picture, etc. 

1 He does not give them directly, but indirectly in the form of a certain sum of 


money, but everyone knows that it comes to the same thing in spite of the circuit the 
money makes. 
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It is an extremely long series. The sum of these exchanges brings 
about mental changes. The brain of a man who has pursued a 
certain course of studies is no longer exactly what it was; it con- 
tains more knowledge. Neither is our soul the same after we have 
heard a symphony. And besides the immense exchange of com- 
modities for service there goes on an exchange of service for service. 
For example, a man may exchange lessons for medical treatment. 
Here I might point out a fact the importance of which we shall have 
occasion to appreciate later. It is that certain mental exchanges 
can take place at a distance without direct contact between the 
_ participants. 

There are then three main kinds of exchange: exchange of 
commodities for commodities, of commodities for service, and of 
’ service for service. Man cannot create matter; he can at best 
only modify it according to his needs. What does it mean when 
Peter gives Paul two loaves of bread in exchange for the latter’s 
digging a ditch two cubic meters in size? The production of the 
two loaves of bread involves a series of external changes, such as 
the sowing and grinding of wheat and the baking of bread. The 
production of bread is then the result of a series of activities. Now 
Peter exchanges one series of activities (production. of bread) for 
another (digging the ditch). But since activities placed at the 
disposal of another man are service, these men really exchange 
services, some of which are. in the form of commodities. Now 
since the social bond can only be established through exchange, we 
* can see that the social bond really reduces itself to reciprocity of 
. services. But let us push our analysis still further, that we may 
get to the very bottom of the phenomenon. 

What really happened when Peter gave Paul two loaves of 
bread and when Paul dug a ditch for Peter? Simply this, that 
Peter enabled Paul to derive a certain amount of enjoyment—that 
which he had in eating the bread—and that he himself got a certain 
amount of enjoyment from Paul—the fatigue that Paul spared 
him in digging the ditch. All exchange comes back, finally, to 
that of enjoyments. For enjoyment is, in fact, the main condition 
of life. If a living creature is subjected to suffering exceeding a 
certain reasonable limit it dies. On the other hand, the more 
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enjoyment a human being has, the more intense his life, the more 
alive does he become, if we may thus express it. Life is then 
enjoyment; but enjoyment comes from exchange, since life itself 
comes from exchange. This conclusion is perfectly correct from 
all points of view, as I shall try to show in the following section. 
Here I shall simply restate the important fact that social life being 
impossible without exchange, society and exchange are, from a 
certain point of view, synonymous terms. 

I might point out here another important fact that plays a 
considerable part in the formation of societies, namely, that 
traveling from place to place is also a form of exchange, first, 
of course, from a material point of view. When an American 
disembarks at Havre and boards the train to Paris, he gives a 
commodity, his money, for a service, the transportation. Conse- 
quently so long as the American is in Paris he exchanges 
commodities for commodities, such as for the food he obtains in 
the restaurants, or for clothing. Nobody could live in a foreign 
country without consuming, hence without exchanging. 

The exchanges that take place between the natives of a country 
and the travelers who come there usually escape our notice. When 
the French send a cargo of sardines to the United States, that cargo 
passes through the custom-house and its admittance affects the 
social consciousness, but the exchange effected when American 
tourists eat a cargo of sardines in small quantities in the French 
restaurants passes unnoticed. 

The exchanges of commodities for commodities or of com- 
modities for service are always visibly connected with the objects 
involved; they are effected in full light. It is not the same, how- 
ever, with exchange of services for services, especially those of a 
mental order. A professor living in London may write a letter to 
one in Buenos Aires imparting some very useful information. 
Exactly the same result is obtained by sending a book. The letter 
and the book are material objects, but they are, if I may so put it, 
of a materiality reduced to a minimum. Even more so is that of 
thoughts transmitted through the telegraph with or without the 
wire. ‘The psychical phenomenon is evident in that case. The 
material exchange (letters, books, telegrams) cannot be seen, so to 
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speak. The social bond can therefore be formed at great distances 
almost without any visible material contact. 

Now one last remark. Man comes in contact with the environ- 
ment through his nervous system. All impressions from the outer 


' world are first of all sensations, then they change into images and 
_ ideas. All exchange terminates, in the last analysis, in a psychic 


phenomenon, in a certain group of ideas in the brain, or in a certain 
condition of the mind, if we wish to generalize still further. AIl of 
man’s activities affecting his environment are, in turn, the result of 
a certain condition of the brain. If a man is thinking of freezing 
the foodstuffs of the Argentines, for instance, in order to send them 
to London, the idea of a refrigerator boat necessarily precedes its 
construction. The two poles of life, the action of the environment 
upon the organism and the reaction of the organism upon the 
environment, originate and end in exchange. A series of ante- 


: cedent exchanges produces certain ideas in the nerve centers; 


these ideas cause other exchanges, and so on indefinitely. 

After this general analysis let us now come to concrete facts. 
Here are two human groups. If they do not practice some sort 
of exchange, then no association is possible between them. Such 
was the condition of the Peruvians and the Spaniards before the 
discovery of America. Suppose we admit the existence of men on 
Mars. The human beings on that planet and those on our planet 
form two absolutely distinct groups. But if it were possible for 
us to communicate with the men on Mars, for instance, through 
some sign, there would result an interchange of ideas and of 
knowledge. If the Martians should happen to be more progressive 
than we are, they could help us to advance several stages in our 
civilization. They would, in that case, render us a very valuable 
service. In teaching us the best methods of agriculture the 
Martians would enable us to obtain more food with less work, thus 
helping us to transform our planet according to our needs. In other 
words, they would increase our wealth. The transmission of 
knowledge from Mars to our brains would constitute an exchange. 
That exchange would fasten the bonds between the Martians and 
ourselves, and the two human groups, heretofore two completely 
separate societies, would henceforth form a single vast society. 
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Should intellectual exchanges take place between the Martians 
and ourselves, we would form a single society. On the other hand, 
should there exist a country on our planet which could have no 
communication with other countries the inhabitants of that 
country would form a completely separate society. 

Let us now consider the facts from every conceivable angle. 
We may imagine the smallest possible group, but if it is a group at 
all it is only because exchanges take place between the individuals 
composing it. The fact of exchange among the individuals who 
compose it alone renders the aggregation a group. 

Suppose now we take the most restricted social natural group, 
the family, that is, a man, a woman, and their child. If there is 
no exchange between them, these individuals are as completely 
strangers as if they lived on opposite sides of the globe. Exchange 
is a continuous process in the family. The father contributes the 
fruits of his labor and the mother the work incident to the care of 
the family. The child gives his parents purely moral pleasure at 
first—the pleasure of loving it and being loved by it in return— 
pleasures which, just because they are so subtle, are often the most 
precious.? 

We may now consider more extensive groups. Here are two 
neighboring villages. If there were no exchange between them, the 
villages could remain as completely isolated as if they were situated 
on two different planets. If they do not remain isolated, it is only 
because there is exchange between them. ` 

We can hardly imagine a situation in which men would consent 
not to go beyond a certain fixed radius. If they had no other 
motives to prompt them to go beyond the supposed boundary, 
they would have curiosity, which is a very powerful motive, because 
its satisfaction is a pleasure, and pleasure is the essence of life. 
Lower animals, as well as man, experience curiosity. Continuous 
contemplation of the same thing causes ennui, and ennui is a form 


1 Peculiar as it may appear, there is reciprocity of service even between the 
mother and the nursing infant. The mother feeds her child, but the child in turn 
gives her the pleasure that comes from being rid of her milk. The life of the infant, 
during the nursing period, depends on that of the mother, but the life of the mother 
also depends on that of the child. 
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of suffering. In order to spare himself that suffering man is ever 
in search of variety. He explores his surroundings; he undertakes 
voyages of discovery. If he encounters other human groups in 
these voyages, some sort of exchange necessarily takes place 
between the newcomers and the natives, since the latter must at 
least provide the strangers with food. If the amount of services of 
that sort increases, and if they last some time, then societies 
formerly isolated are made into one. 

But there is another important group of phenomena which 
brings about the extension of human groups, that is, division of 
labor. Division of labor can never become profitable except 
through exchange. An individual may consent to make nothing 
but shoes, but only when he can exchange them for bread, food, etc. 
If the shoemaker were unable to exchange the products of his labor 
for food, he would quickly die of starvation. Division of labor is 
therefore realized only through exchange. 

Now, in a general way, division of labor is first established be- 
tween agriculture and industry. Some people obtain their living 
from the soil, others devote themselves to trades or professions. 
The latter group is massed in urban centers. Something of a 
natural exchange is then established between the country and the 
town. The townspeople could not subsist without the daily con- 
tributions of provisions from the country; the people in the country 
could not live without the commodities manufactured in the city. 
Urban. centers usually begin to develop on a very small scale 
because the handicrafts are undeveloped in primitive civilizations, 
but the industries develop in proportion as mankind increases the 
sum of its technical inventions. When urban centers begin to 
grow, their radius of supplies is also widened. That is, a hamlet 
the industry in which consists of a blacksmith, a shoemaker, and 
a few other artisans could be fed by the farmers living within a 
radius of, say, two kilometers. London, with its population of 
7,000,000, must be supplied with food by farmers living within a 
radius of several thousand kilometers, reaching as far as California 
and Siberia. This process of extending the radius of the food 
supply of cities, because of industrial development, is a natural 
process occurring in all countries and in all times. 
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To this first fundamental differentiation of labor, between 
agriculture and industry, there is added a partial differentiation 
due to local advantages. A certain commodity can be produced 
with more facility in one place than in another. The manufactur- 
ing of that commodity would be abandoned in the least favored 
localities in order that its production could be carried on more 
successfully in the more favored localities. It could then be trans- 
ported to those places where it cannot be produced. That would 
give rise to a greater number of exchanges, while the radius within 
which these exchanges operate would be greatly extended. Finally, 
a last differentiation arises from the physical environment. Cer- 
tain edible plants grow in one country while they do not grow in 
another; certain metals are found in one region while being absent 
in another. Such conditions are responsible for a great number of 
exchanges between the remotest regions. 

Primitive societies were formed exactly as they are formed in 
our own day. The theory of efficient causation is as true in soci- 
ology as it is in geology. We can see very clearly how human 
associations are created. A group of colonists leave their home and 
occupy a deserted region. They cultivate the land, that is, they 
make the newly occupied soil yield them the necessaries of life. 
The colonists cannot immediately break the bonds which attach 
them to their native village because of the industrial activities 
there, without which they cannot exist. For sonie time coloniza- 
tion appears to be simply an extension of the food area of an older 
town. Then a new urban center is formed in the newly colonized 
regions, and so on indefinitely. Through consecutive migrations 
from district to district new societies become simply extensions of 
older societies. The process is analogous to the spreading of a 
grease spot or the bursting of new buds into bloom. 

Let us imagine a series of contiguous villages which we will 
call A, B, C, D, etc., to Z. At the expiration of a certain number 
of years colonization is still going on. Village Z is situated far 
from village A, from which came the first colonists who settled the 
villages B, C, D, etc. No exchange could take place between 
A and Z, but that would not prevent intermediate exchanges 
between A and B, B and C, and so on. There are no contiguous 
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social groups in the world which do no practice exchange with each 
other. Normally, that is, as long as society. is in a healthy condi- 
tion, absolute separation is impossible and would be a true miracle 
if it should exist. It would also be a contradiction, presupposing 
as it would motionless living beings, that is, living creatures, who 
are not alive. Moreover, besides the fact that curiosity would 
impel the people to visit neighboring villages, a thousand circum- 
stances of all sorts would render it advantageous at times to offer 
a certain article for sale at one particular market place in prefer- 
ence to another. 

Moreover, the question of boundaries goes far to show the 
impossibility of suppressing exchange between neighboring groups. 
Should commerce cease between two groups the urban centers of 
which are two or twelve kilometers distant? But then why not 
five or twenty kilometers? Everyone understands that it is 
absolutely impossible to fix any limits beyond which exchange 
should cease to operate between men whom nothing would ordi- 
narily prevent from communicating. 

I set forth here the phenomena in their most incipient stages. 
Later on, when the people have become more civilized and have 
improved to some extent their means of communication, they 
would establish colonies farther away from their large cities. The 
Milesians of the seventh century before the Christian era had 
built countinghouses north of the Euxine bridge, traces of which 
are still found in that country. The English in 1838 had colonized 
New Zealand at the other end of the globe. But these very complex 
phenomena still retain their simplest fundamental characteristics, 
and even exaggerate them at times. Thus, the exchanges that 
obtain at the present time between England and New Zealand are 
more intense in character than those that took place in. olden times 
between two regions two hundred or three hundred kilometers 
apart. Consequently the union between the metropolis and the 
colonies is closer in our day than it was twenty or thirty centu- 
ries ago. 

The sum of exchanges both material and intellectual arising 
from the exchange of commodities, of industrial products, of men 
and ideas, we shall call vital circulation. Admitting that society 
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is really nothing but a group of individuals who practice exchange, 
then the boundaries of society coincide with those of the vital 
circulation. Should a vital communication exist between A and Z, 
the two, from the sociological standpoint, would form a single 
society. They would be two different societies if no such com- 
munication existed between them. 

Now, normally vital circulation does not stop at any fixed point. 
There are always many individuals who through curiosity or love 
of gain leave their old homes in search of new ones. From that 
proceeds a very important truth which we cannot emphasize 
enough, that is, that social boundaries are capable of indefinite 
extension. If it were possible to reduce human societies to the 
dimension of an amoeba, we should find there phenomena analogous 
to those observed among the amoebas. The latter have no fixed 
abode. Their protoplasmic substance is either expanded or con- 
tracted. Sometimes it forms an excrescence on one side, sometimes 
on the other; now it shrinks on one side, now on the other. The 
amoeba is, in a word, the very image of instability. 

Human societies partake largely of the nature of the amoeba. 
Every moment finds thousands of people leaving their countries in 
search of new homes. Thousands of tons of merchandise are 
transported from one region to another. That vital traffic is 
especially becoming more and more active in our day. Human 
societies are the image of mobility. We must do away with our 
static conception of matter, because such a conception is purely 
an illusion originating in the coarseness of our senses. Even a bar 
of steel is an agglomeration of atoms moving with incredible 
rapidity. But these atoms are so small that we cannot see them. 
A bar of steel is then a very unstable compound; how much more 
so is a living creature who is made up of protoplasmic matter, the 
most unstable of all chemical compounds. 

Societies being agglomerations of units, each possessing con- 
siderable power of locomotion, constitute organisms the mobility 
of which is greater than we might possibly suspect. 

We see, therefore, the utter impossibility of fixing the exact 
limits of human associations. There is constantly an interpene- 
tration between societies due to migration and to transportation of 
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products. But, as we may well imagine, this vital traffic varies 
from the highest degree to complete absence of all relationship. 
About 1450 we find a very intense vital traffic between the different 
Italian states, between Venice and Florence, Rome and Florence, 
Rome and Naples. The traffic was less extensive between Rome 
and Pekin, and entirely absent between Rome and Cuzco, because 
Peru was yet unknown to Europeans. Resemblance between 
different social groups increases or diminishes according to the 
degree of intimacy between them. If there is no relationship, then 
completely independent centers of civilization are formed which 
develop solely through their own resources. Such has been the 
case with the culture of the Aztecs and the Incas. 

Exchange therefore marks the boundaries of civilizations. 
When human groups cultivate, in preference, certain branches of 
economic and physical activity, and then exchange their material 
and intellectual productions, they enrich one another. Let us 
take an example in the field of art. After the Puritan revolution 
the English school of music, very brilliant in the Middle Ages, was 
suddenly paralyzed. If the English at the present day depended 
entirely on the works of native composers, they would be very poor; 
they would, in other words, have few of the joys of music. But 
such is not the case. The works of Mozart, Beethoven, Rossini, 
Gounod, have penetrated into England and have, so to speak, 
enriched and added much to the musical treasure of the English. 
The civilization of England has from that point of view especially 
become greater and stronger. Let us, for example, generalize the 
case given ‘here. The French have such a highly intellectual 
culture because of what they acquired from Germany, England, 
Russia, etc. The Germans enjoy the things that have come to 
them from the French, the English, etc. In a word, not only do 
the boundaries of exchange mark the limits of civilization, but we 
may safely say that exchange is one of the greatest factors of 
civilization, that the latter would be impossible without exchange. 

Exchange is also the creator of the state and of justice. That 
is self-evident. The idea of justice necessarily involves three 
conditions: two subjects and an object. Justice is impossible 
when one of these conditions is absent. Suppose we do away with 
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the object, what would happen? Here is Peter before Paul. In 
order that one may react upon the other, it is necessary that the 
transferring of some object take place. If there is no such transfer, 
then there can be no reaction. But, it may be urged, Peter could 
sing a song for Paul, who in return might recite a poem. That 
would constitute exchange without the transfer of an object. Yes, 
if men were spirits they might really be contented with exchanging 
purely spiritual states; but since they must eat they are compelled 
most of the time to exchange material objects. Those objects 
create the greater part of relationships among men. Without 
them human intercourse would have no reason at all for existing; 
in fact, there would be no intercourse at all. 

Equally impossible is it to leave out of our notion of justice the 
condition of the second subject. In fact, if there were only one 
man in the world, then human intercourse would be impossible; 
there would exist only intercourse between the one man and the 
inanimate objects around him. For justice means precisely a 
reciprocal relationship between two men. Robinson Crusoe could 
say, “That stone is mine,” but the stone could not say, ‘Robinson 
is mine,” because the stone cannot think. There are therefore no 
reciprocal relations between men and inanimate objects; hence 
intercourse between them does not establish justice. When an 
individual says, “That field is mine,” meaning, in other words, 
“I have a right of property in that field,” he is referring to a third 
party. It means, in substance, that no other people may place 
themselves in the same position in which he is regarding the field. 
There is no jurisdictional relationship between the field and the 
proprietor, but only between divers individuals with respect to the 
field. 

Justice involves exchange between two or more persons. 
Hence it is perfectly legitimate to say that exchange creates law. 
That is true from another point of view. Exchange leads to social 
organization, and social organization is really political life, that is, 
the state. A disorganized society cannot be considered a state. 
For a state cannot exist without some sort of organization or unless 
the mass of people included within its boundaries has some kind 
of social organization. 
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But where does social organization originate? Manifestly in 
exchange. The first function that appears in society is the bringing 
together of all foodstuffs to some fixed place—the market. If that 
phenomenon does not occur, we have no society, since each family 
can manage to live on its own resources without coming in contact 
with any of the neighboring families. The exchange of products 


* gives rise to an enormous number of various institutions which 
_ gradually increase until they embrace all humanity in the meshes 
’ of their network. 


We have, first of all, the necessity of constructing roads and of 
keeping them in repair. A large group of serviceable institutions 
comes thus into existence, ending in the modern systems of bridges, 
highways, railroads. Later it becomes necessary to lay out certain 
places where the practice of exchange may be carried on; ware- 
houses and inns are built. And finally, as navigation progresses, 
there are built harbors. Now all this enormous stock of tools which 


commerce’ renders indispensable must, of course, be produced by 


somebody. 

Organizations are formed in society whose purpose it is to 
furnish those who shall produce these tools. A certain proportion 
of the stock of tools is created by private individuals, but there are 
not always enough of them for the work; so the concerted action 


‘of the éntire community is often needed. The activities of the 
community in public works mark the beginning of political organiza- 


tion. Municipal works, such as street paving, street sweeping, 


street lighting, are political functions, on a small scalé to be sure, 
but political functions none the less, because it is difficult to deter-. 


mine just where municipal functions end and state functions begin. 
The opera house in Paris is subsidized by the city. Exchange leads 
successively to the invention of transfers, legal tender, drafts. 


Then appear banks, chambers of commerce, paper money, etc. 


All these finally become a group of very complex institutions. 
Exchange creates the state yet in another way, that is, through 


Me 


law. In order to acquire the highest degree of efficiency, commerce | 


must needs compel the observance of certain customs among the- .. 


* There are at the present day more than a million kilometers of railroad tracks 


in the world. 
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traders. For instance, the merchants of London and those. of 
Odessa have an agreement among themselves by which cargoes of 
corn must not contain more than 4 per cent of foreign matter. If 

- that rate is exceeded, the English merchant has a perfect right not 
to accept the corn sent him by the Russian exporter. Millions of 
such cases are known to occur constantly in the business world. 
These agreements are finally condensed in a code of law. But by 
law we mean organization, and when we say organization we really 
mean the state. It may happen, for instance, that it is deemed 
necessary and useful to put a certain commodity on sale on a fixed 
day and in a place previously determined, and to sell another com- 
modity in a different place. In order to notify those interested in 
these resolutions, we must have organization. The sum of such 
organizations constitutes the state. 

How could it really be otherwise? Let us consider a perimeter 
of territory, of, say, ten thousand square kilometers, where business 
is transacted in the most orderly manner. What have we in that 
territory? We have lawful relations among the people who live 
there. And the term “lawful” is of necessity implied in the state- ` 
ment, ‘Business is transacted in the most orderly manner.” 
There could be no order if one individual were to infringe on the 

“rights of others. Now, in respecting those rights the people“who 
thus carry on business together live in a legal atmosphere. And a 
group of individuals living in a legal environment on a certain fixed 
territory necessarily constitute a state. 

But it may be argued that the foregoing is not a true statement 
of the situation, that exchanges may be made between individuals 
united purely through family ties and forming what is called in 
sociology a clan or a tribe, and that an association at that stage 
could not be called a state. Such a way of reasoning is decidedly 
erroneous. It is not the business of science to consider social 
. phenomena on the basis of the subjective view of the individuals 
` who compose the group that is being investigated. Science must 
study facts objectively. A group of individuals may think that 
they are united by the bond of kinship alone and that they form a 
tribe. If those individuals are mistaken, and are really united by 
a territorial bond, science must still affirm that they form a state. 


a sa 
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Another very important conclusion that arises out of the pre- 
ceding analysis is that the effects of the economic factors of exchange . 
alone are sufficient for the organization of the state. The theories 
in vogue at the present day contend that the state can only be 
formed by coercion. Such theories, however, will not bear the 
most elementary analysis. A single argument is sufficient to refute 
them completely; that is, that the chief factors of coercion, such as 
wars, conquests, etc., usually occur at more or less protracted 
intervals! Economic factors, on the contrary, are constantly at 
work. We have had exchanges from the very moment that the 
simplest division of labor took place among men-—and that was 
hundreds of centuries ago. Moreover, since man cannot live 
without food, the influence of economic factors in society never 
wanes for a moment. -If economic factors alone, therefore, are 
sufficient for the formation of the state, and if human life is impos- 
sible without the economic factors, the latter necessarily constitutes 
the state, whether or not there is coercion. We can easily imagine 
human life without brigandage and conquests, but we cannot 
imagine it without economic production. i 

We know that some countries have existed many years without 
invasions. But history does not cite a single fantastic and impos- 
sible example of a country that was able to exist a day without 
economic production and without exchange. Exchange invariably 
leads to political organization. And now we can easily see how 
false is a method that neglects to observe millions of daily universal 
facts, and which, clinging to a sporadic and rare phenomenon— 
conquest—attributes the origin of the state to that single abnormal 
fact. Moreover, the most superficial study of contemporaneous 
events would show such a theory to be false. Innumerable desert 
regions have been colonized in our own day. After a lapse of some 
time the new populations have adopted some form of political 
organization and have formed states. In this manner have been 
formed in the great North American federation the Dakotas, 
Oregon, Colorado; and in Canada, Manitoba, Alberta, etc. That 
which occurs under our very eyes at the present day also took place 


1 Egypt, for instance, was not subjected to an invasion for 668 years, from its 
occupation by Augustus until the arrival of the Arabs. 
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in olden times; for economic production was the basis of human ` 


life then as it is now, and economic production invariably brings 
about exchange, therefore organization. 

On the other hand, that which promises to be some day a 
federation of all Europe is in the making now as a result of innumer- 
able exchanges which escape our observation because of their 
frequency and multiplicity. Every business transaction between 
individuals of different countries is, so to speak, a microscopic 
event to which nobody pays any attention. It simply escapes our 
consciousness. But millions and millions of small sales of that 
nature, repeated uninterruptedly for years, weave the cloth of 
European federation, as Gladstone has so happily said. First, 
because exchange brings about division of labor. The Germans 
have specialized in industry, the Russians in agriculture. Here 
we have the old specialization between the country and the town, 
only repeated on an infinitely greater scale. And just as the town 
cannot exist without the food that comes from the country, so it is 
that Germany cannot live without the agricultural products of 
Russia. It is said that the German soil can support only forty-two 
million people. But Germany (1910) has a population of sixty- 
five millions. Therefore twenty-three millions of Germans must 
starve unless they receive food from Russia and other countries. 

The exchanges which have become indispensable between 
European nations have given rise to a system of various juridical 
institutions, such as consular agreements, laws regulating inter- 
national transportation, post-offices, telegraphs, etc. It would 
take pages just to enumerate them. That system of juridical 
institutions forms at all times the legislation of the European 
federation. We see repeated on a larger scale what happened 
when the colonists, having settled a new country, instituted certain 
laws to meet the demand of their economic life. As a result of 
some mental aberrations coming from sources of which I shall speak 
later the Europeans are still hostile to one another. But sociology, 
which must study facts objectively, is obliged to show that in 


reality Europe already constitutes a single economic unit, and that — 
consequently its political unification, in the domain of civil law, is ' 


also in a very advanced stage. 
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After having shown that vital circulation, exchange, in other 
words, produces civilization and originates the state, it devolves 

Theoretically each human family* living in a state of isolation 
speaks a different language. When Alexander Selkirk, the sailor 
who has served as the prototype of Robinson Crusoe, was discovered 
by the crew of the “Duke” after four years of isolation, he had 
almost forgotten his native tongue, and the sailors could with 
difficulty understand him. We see how quickly the process of 
differentiation operates. We can observe a great diversity of idioms 
among the South American savages. That is natural. Being 
uncivilized, they possess very primitive means of communication. 
They cannot take long trips. Hence the area within which their 
exchanges take place is limited, and, there being no contact between 
the groups, the language becomes differentiated. 

How does it happen that the English language is able to preserve 
its unity in countries so far from one another as New Zealand, 
Canada, and Rhodesia? That is due to the travelers, the books, 
and the newspapers that leave England daily. Should communica- 
tions be stopped for a single century, differentiation would immedi- 
ately follow and new dialects would appear. 

Large numbers of popular local dialects are to be found in the 
larger European countries. They are an index of the economic 
circulation of the country. I have spoken above of the natural 
separation between the urban centers and the country districts. 
That separation is followed by another process just as inevitable: 
the subordination of those urban centers. Certain towns more 
favorably situated than others become a much frequented thorough- 
fare. A point of attraction is then formed in that region, which 
centralizes all activities and which forms a most important market 
place. After that there is much more intercourse between the 
various divisions of that region and its center than between the 
divisions themselves. For instance, more people travel between 
Toulouse and Paris on the one hand, and between Lyon and Paris 
on the other, than between Toulouse and Lyon. Consequently, in 


tI understand family here in the precise, literal meaning of the term: father, 
mother, and children. 
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proportion as people gather more frequently in the principal town 
so will the speech of that town necessarily extend over the whole 
region. And that is, in fact, what we find. Thus the Milanese 
dialect in Italy radiates around Milan, the Venetian dialect around 
Venice, the Bergamese around Bergamo. 

And the same is true of the great literary languages, which also 
radiate around a nucleus. The dialect of the “Ile-de-France,” 
having become literary French, has gradually spread from Flanders 
to Gascony, and from Brittany to Dauphiny. Now when we exam- 
ine social phenomena closely we find that the diffusion of languages, 
both popular dialect and literary idiom, is due to exchange. It is 
due solely to exchange, and not to some mysterious and miraculous 
process, that the dialect of Saxony has become literary German and 
has spread from the Alps to the Baltic. There was needed a 
continuous circulation of men on the German territory to teach 
and compel populations which formerly spoke a great number of 
local dialects to speak a single central dialect. 

We must bear in mind first that the most extensive voyages are 
those undertaken for commercial purposes. Even after simple 
pleasure trips and the transportation of officials and educators 
(preachers, school teachers, professors, etc.) have become more 
common, that still reverts to exchange, since, as I have shown 
earlier in this chapter, the strangers must be fed and often paid by 
the natives. Miracles do not happen in this world; and the 
Provengals could not have learned the French language if someone 
from the “Ile-de-France” had not taught them the language. The 
activities of people giving such instruction constitute what we have 
termed vital circulation. Now that particular kind of circulation 
reduces itself to exchange of services for material objects. But it 
may be argued that a language can be learned without teachers, 
through books only. That is true in a certain sense, but the trans- 
portation of books from one place to another also constitutes 
exchange. > : 

In the eighteenth century the use of the French language 
became very common in Russia. That was possible only because 
of a very extensive circulation of people and merchandise between 
Russia and France, without which the French language could not 
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have come into Russia, just as the spread of Spanish in Peru was 
impossible before the discovery of America. 

Since it is exchange that makes possible the diffusion of lan-. 
guages over large areas, it is evident that exchange gives rise to 
nationalities. Of course language and nationality are not synony- 


_ mous terms, but language is, without doubt, one of the main 


PO 


factors in the making of a nationality. -There are many other 
factors, such as similarity of ideals, of culture, of customs, of religious 
beliefs, of law, etc. But we must understand clearly that all those 
similarities also come from exchange. Similarity is the result of 
imitation, and we cannot imitate men whom we have never seen. 
Now human intercourse results from the necessity of exchanging 
commodities and services. 

To sum up, exchange is the main factor in human association. 
Association is impossible without it, and the boundaries of human 
groups coincide, in fact, with the limits within which exchange 
operates. 


II. EXCHANGE THE FUNDAMENTAL PHENOMENON OF LIFE 


It is necessary to push our analysis still further. Exchange not 
only produces association, but is the source of life itself. No 
creature could live a moment without constantly interchanging 
matter with its environment. Plants absorb carbon dioxid from 
the air and give off oxygen. If the plant is placed in a position 
where it cannot perform that exchange, it dies in a short time. The 
same is true of animals. They inhale oxygen and exhale carbon 
with every breath they draw. If that exchange is arrested, death 
ensues immediately. Life and exchange are in that case indis- 
solubly united. This is true also from another and larger point of 
view which may be formulated in the following proposition: the 
intensity of life is determined by exchange. 

The Metazoa are organisms composed of cells ranging from one 
or more to an association of many trillion cells, as is the case with 
the human body. But, like the human, the biological association 
is possible only through the mechanism of exchange. The various 
groups of cells in an organism are united by the exchange of matter 
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and service that operates between them. The liver receives the 
influx of blood that has been worked over by a number of organs, 
and in turn it works on the bile which it pours into the body. We 
have here exchange of product for product. The heart receives 
the blood that nourishes its cells, and in return pours it out into 
all the limbs to nourish the membranes composing them. This is 
an exchange of product for service. The same may be said of the 
nervous system which, receiving the blood, renders in return the 
service of guiding the individual in the outside world and of 
co-ordinating his activities with his environment. Differentiation 
of organs could not take place, and if it did, would be of no use 
whatever without the exchange of matter and services within the 
organism. From that point of view we may say that life and 
exchange are so intimately connected that one may be identified 
with the other. 

We may now Jay down as an incontestable truth the following 
two propositions: first, that a living being is such only because it is 
a society, and it is a society because exchange operates within it;? 
secondly, that all animal and human societies are living beings . 
because exchange operates within them. 

We must now consider association, not only from the point of 
view of life, but also from that of the intensity of life. In doing this 
we enter a great field, hitherto not very seriously explored by 
sociologists. 

Chemical substances are condensed ether. By condensation 
we mean here the formation of a system; that is to say, the trans- 
formation of linear into circular movements, the substitution of 
closed for open curves. Many comets are not a part of our solar 
system because they travel in parabolic and hyperbolic curves. 
But as soon as a comet describes an ellipse, that is, a closed curve, 
it becomes a part of our sidereal system. 


t What of the Protozoa, it may be asked? We must answer, first, that the number 
of metazoans in the world is so very great—they probably form the majority of living 
creatures—that to consider them alone is to begin on a sufficiently solid foundation. 
But there is another consideration. Even the Protozoa are societies. The cell is a 
world in itself. It is composed of a series of very small vital units which have for a 
long time been invisible, but which we are now beginning to see with the aid of the 
ultramicroscope. 
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All bodies, therefore, exist only through forming closed curves. 
In the same way all association is established through the forma- 
tion of a closed curve. A gives a certain article to B, who in 
exchange gives him something else or renders him a service. Using 
the graphic method we get the following figure: 


Ag Ss 2B 


By virtue of a back-and-forth movement indefinitely repeated there 
is formed an ellipse, which is a closed curve. Consequently A and B 
form a system, that is, they form an association. 

In nature, however, we have, not only the formation of systems, 
but also their disintegration, which is the substitution of an open 
for a closed trajectory. In biology such disintegration is called 
dissociation. Complete dissociation may be represented graphi- 


cally as follows: 
A~ ——— > >B 
A B 


In this diagram A gives all while B gives nothing in exchange. 
That is absolute antagonism. But absolute antagonism must 
necessarily put an end to association. As a matter of fact two 
conditions arise out of this situation. The party that does not 
receive anything (the injured party) will, if possible, try to escape 
from such a disadvantageous situation. Then each goes his way 


cand the association is dissolved. But if the injured party cannot 


escape that exploitation he succumbs. The victor is then alone 


and the association ceases to exist. 


But there are a number of intermediate stages between absolute 
inequality and the most perfect equality. A might render a certain 
amount of service, which B could repay in service, but in a smaller 
quantity. Though unequal, we would still have exchange here. 
The following diagram illustrates this point: 


A— B 


Here A gives B something worth five units, and B returns some- 
thing worth three units. In a certain measure B exploits A, but 
A and B continue to form an association because the tie is not 
broken, although the association assumes a peculiar character. 
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Millions of associations of that nature exist both in human societies 
and in the animal world. Indeed, we may safely say that such 
cases are the most common. 

It seems that from the very nature of things there can be no 
association between the lion and the gazelle, only absolute unmiti- 
gated antagonism, since the death of the lion means life for the 
gazelle, and the death of the latter means life for the lion. Never- 
theless that point of view is not absolutely correct. There is 
intercourse between the lion and the gazelle, though such inter- 
course is entirely one-sided. It makes no difference to the lion 
whether he has any birds or not, but it does make a difference 
whether or not he has gazelles.t Hence there really exists a bond 
between the lion and the gazelle—though the bond is not a social 
one because there is no exchange. The gazelle gives all, the lion 
nothing. Now the transition from absolutely one-sided, therefore 
anti-social, intercourse, to partially one-sided, therefore semi- 
social, intercourse, is imperceptible. Such, for instance, is the 
relationship between man and the domestic animals destined for 
his food. When we kill an ox for food we do exactly what the lion 
does when he kills a gazelle in order to devour it. The ox gives 
everything, man nothing. Yet the relations between man and the 
ox are already slightly different from those between the lion and 
the gazelle. The lion does not give the gazelle anything before he 
kills it, while we do give the ox something before we slay it. First, 
we give protection—or the possibility to live. Without man the 
bovine race could not have spread over the earth as it has. Besides 
protecting it, we feed the ox; we store hay for the winter, and we 
care for it in many other ways. 

A somewhat more advanced stage is found in the Middle Ages 
between the serf and his master, the lord. The serf gives his 
master a part of what he produces—it little matters whether 
directly or by means of money—and the lord protects him in 
return. Now what does that protection really signify? It means 
simply the quantity of food that the serf may keep for himself by 
virtue of the fact that his master prevents the serfs enemies from 


t The reader will understand that the term “gazelle” is used here to mean all the 
different species of animals on which the lion subsists. 
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taking it from him. That quantity may be very considerable at 
times, constituting roo per cent of the serf’s profit, since the enemy 
might very often carry off all his crops. In the same way the 
master gave the ancient slave food, clothing, and shelter for his 


-labors. All this, of course, of a more inferior quality than was — 


justly his due. One-sided as this relationship between the ancient 
slave and his master was, it was yet a social relationship, because 
it had in it the elements of exchange. 

The class that gives little and receives much lives at the expense 
of its victim; hence it lives the life of a parasite. Perfect parasitism 
is, of course, impossible in society. Such a conception is purely 
theoretical. But there are different degrees of parasitism. A per- 
fect state of human association is shown by the following diagram: 


acy ena + 


Here A gives five units (the units being represented by the number of 
bars) and receives five units in exchange. That is perfect equilib- 
rium, and, in social terms, perfect justice. Such perfect equilibrium 
gives an impetus to a very large number of activities. 

As a matter of fact, when exchange is unjust, the injured party 
puts forth a great deal of resistance which diminishes the activities 
of both. - But when there is no injustice there is no resistance, and 
the activities can be increased to the greatest possible limit. Let 
us consider injustice in its simplest form: The imposter A asks a 
hundred francs for his goods, though B knows well that the goods 
are worth no more than fifty. To avoid being cheated, B com- 
mences to bargain, and enters upon long discussions which consume 
a great deal of time. Then A and B, instead of making at least 
thirty transactions, make only fifteen. Their movements are 
slackened; in other words, their commercial activity is diminished. 

If violence, a worse form of injustice, is employed, movement is 


, slackened still more. Nobody wants to give up the fruits of his 


labors without receiving their equivalent; everyone tries to protect 
himself against spoliation. Consequently the activities of every 
producer are divided into two parts. A certain number of hours 
are devoted to the production of necessaries of life, another number 
of hours are taken up in the preparation of the means of despoiling 
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one’s fellow or the means of preventing the latter from despoiling 
one’s self. In this last stage A and B make only fifteen trans- 
actions, because the quantity of articles each could bring to market 
has been decreased by cutting down the hours of production to six 
instead of twelve. 

We see then that the maximum of social movement is in direct 
proportion to the equity entering into exchange. That is to say, 
the intensity of our social life is in direct proportion to the justice 
that reigns in society. But social life is nothing but the sum total 
of individual lives, and when we say that the intensity of social life 
is in direct proportion to the sum of justice, we really mean that 
the fulness of each individual life is directly proportionate to the 
sum of justice in society. The term justice, therefore, reduces 
itself to intensity of life; in other words, to life itself, because the 
most intense life is the fullest life. 

Now I have just shown that increase in social activities is due 
to the fact that we can operate a considerable number of exchanges 
(of products and services) at the same time. Intensity of life— 
life, in short, to express one’s self in the briefest possible manner 
—also comes back to exchange. That is exactly what I wished to 
demonstrate in this chapter. 

All that has been stated can be summed up in the following 
formula. The world presents a number of categories of social bonds 
representing very diverse quantities of justice. The minimum of 
justice corresponds to the minimum of life, that is, to death; 
while the maximum of justice i to the maximum of life, 
that is, to happiness. 

Let us for a moment imagine the world inhabited by two 
individuals only, A and B. If A kills B, A remains alone in the 
work of changing the environment according to his needs, and the 
rate of his adaptation is reduced by half. If A threatens B without 
killing him, he makes him lose time. The more time A compels B 
to lose, the poorer do both become. In other words, the more 
injustice there is in the world, the greater is the misery therein. 

If we examine things carefully, we find that not only life, but 
existence itself, is impossible without association. All chemical 

* See further, pp. 320 f. 
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bodies are the result of affinity. But affinity is the beginning of 
association. Everything in the universe is association. The iso- 
lated atom does not exist. 

After the general we come to the particular biological fact that 
association and the intensity of life are parallel phenomena. Cells 


. unite to form animals, animals to form societies. The physiological 
' process is followed without any discontinuity by the sociological 
i process, because both spring from the same principle, namely, the 


tendency of all living creatures to flee from pain and to search for 
pleasure; in other words, to enrich and intensify their life. l 
When all the Germans became united, each German was much ` 


` better off than when they were divided. ` Similarly, each European 


: will profit by it when Europe is made into one. Association pro- 
_ duces well-being. But to desire the maximum of life, of happiness, 


without expecting a corresponding extension in the area of associa- 


tion, is pure contradiction. It would be as well to wish for a 


maximum and a minimum of vital intensity at the same time. 
Association, the most powerful means of increasing the vital inten- 
sity of the individual, does at no step lose that virtue. It is as 
much a process of intensification for ten individuals as for a thou- 
sand, for fifty million as for the whole of humanity. 

But if the extension of the area of association is always an 
advantage, then the improvement of the means of communication 
makes that extension possible. It has always been thus. The sail- 
boat united all the people of Egypt into a single society. The 
invention of the chariot probably did much toward uniting the 
demes of Attica. The railroad and telegraph are, in our day, 
uniting the nations of Europe. This evolution has been going on 
for centuries, very slowly and almost imperceptibly at first, and it 
is continually becoming a more rapid process. 

Now, as we have seen, association can, in the last analysis; be 
reduced to exchange. Belgium contributes iron, Russia grain, and, 
because of the association thus formed between them, the life of 
both is enriched. 

We can now understand how grossly those individuals deceive 
themselves who consider commerce nothing but a combat, a 
struggle. But commerce is not a combat; it is the most important - 
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factor of association, hence of life. Combat consists of a group of 
activities leading to total or partial death’ of the vanquished. Com- 
merce, however, is exactly the opposite, being an activity that leads 
to an increase in the vitality of all those concerned. It is absurd 
to call combat an activity that increases the well-being of all, 
when the very nature of combat is the wish of the conqueror alone 
to win. Combat necessarily presupposes a loser; commerce does 
not necessarily imply anything of that sort. There is no commerce 
unless all the parties who exchange gain something. 

The public and the scientists have of late turned their attention 
to conflicts in the biological world. But the field of those conflicts 
is not so great as we might imagine. Antagonism is, of course, 
irreducible between an animal which is the pursuer and one which 
is the game. And yet, while surely the death of all the lions would 
bring life to the antelopes, the opposite is not true. The death of 
all the antelopes would mean, not life, but death to the lions. 
Hence the lion is interested in the life of the antelopes, and if he 
understood his interests clearly he would protect the antelopes 
from other carnivora. If some sort of solidarity is, therefore, 
possible between the devourer and his victim, we can see that a 
solidarity of a much higher order can be established between two 
traders which would equally benefit both in their transactions. 
Commerce has then nothing in common with conflict. But it is 
the main factor in human association, that is, the main factor in 
vital intensity, and finally in life itself. 


IV. SPOLIATION THE FUNDAMENTAL PHENOMENON OF DEATH 


I have shown in the preceding chapters that exchange creates 
association and even life itself. We can reach a very important 
conclusion from that proposition, namely, that the boundaries of 
association extend in reality quite as far as does the vital circulation. 
Association is impossible without exchange, and as soon as we have 
exchange we also have association. 

We must now put the great question which holds almost our 
whole happiness in suspense. How does it happen that appear- 
ances never coincide with reality? More vital intercourse exists 


1 By “partial death” is meant entire weakening of the vitality of the individual. 


+ 
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between London and Paris than between the latter and Toulouse. 
Why then do the Parisians and Toulousians feel that they are 
members of the same association, while the Parisians and Londoners 
consider themselves members of two different associations? Ina 
word, why do not the real boundaries of society coincide with 
those which we consider the social boundaries ? 

This is the result of what might be termed the “spoliation 
illusion.” Throughout the ages people have imagined, as they still 
imagine, that one can become wealthy much faster through plunder 
than through honest labor. Production and spoliation are the 


: two fundamental phenomena found in the human species. Produc- 


tion leads to association and life; spoliation leads to dissociation 
and death; production is a sane and normal condition; spoliation 
is abnormal and pathological. The human species has for thou- 
sands and thousands of years been revolving around these two poles. 
But the social question will be solved only when we realize definitely 
that spoliation is fatal to the despoiler. 

I have already spoken of the fundamental phenomenon of 
spoliation by showing that we find in nature, not only formation 
of atomic and other systems, but also disintegration of systems." 
Complete spoliation is illustrated by the following diagram: 


A<——-——B 
A B 


Here A takes all and gives nothing in exchange. It is the diagram 
of complete dissociation. It is evident that when A gives B 
nothing for that which he took from him he finds it profitable not 
to do so. He would not do it if he found it unprofitable. It is 
just in that idea that we find the “spoliation illusion.” The only 


, really profitable transaction for A is represented by the diagram 


of justice. 


The only profitable combination is that which would give B the 
equivalent of that which was taken from him. A misunderstand- 
ing of this elementary truth has been the determining factor in the 


1 See p. 312. 
7 
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destiny of the human species for hundreds of centuries. And yet 
that truth is self-evident. As a matter of fact, the combination 


ey 
A B 


where A has taken everything from B and gives him nothing in 
exchange, that is, when he robs him completely, is unrealizable 
both from the biological and from the social point of view. Bio- 
logically we condemn a man to death! when we deprive him of 
everything he has produced. Now if all men killed each other in 
the practice of complete spoliation, the human race would soon 
become extinct. The object of spoliation is to procure profits for 
the individual who practices it, that is, to enrich his life. But the 
attempt to enrich life by methods which destroy life is absolutely 
unrealizable and borders on the absurd. No doubt nobody claims 
that spoliation is of any advantage to the victim. But a great 
majority of men live, nevertheless, in the gross illusion that spolia- 
tion in general is profitable. In arriving at that conclusion they fail 
to see two facts: first, that there must of necessity be a victim in 
order that there may be spoliation. Hence, the number of those 
who are plundered must equal at least the number of the plunderers. 
If spoliation is advantageous for only half of the human race, then 
the profit is already reduced by half. But then.they fail to see 
another still more important thing; that is, that, given a reign of 
plunder, no one can tell at any given time whether he'is the plun- 
derer or the victim. If one is the plunderer, well and good; but if 
ane is the victim, then where is the general advantage of spoliation ? 
Is it not rather in the nature of a vulgar joke to maintain that, 
spoliation in general being advantageous, he who has just been 
robbed of all his goods and thrown into the street must also find it 
very profitable ? 

We forget also that, were spoliation profitable, everybody would 
find it so and would wish to practice it. But if everybody should — 
wish to rob his neighbor, then all would, in turn, have to be robbed. 


? A man may produce either food for his own use, or other commodities that he 
can exchange for food. In either case, if we would continually take from the worker 
everything he produced, without giving him anything in exchange, he would starve 
to death. 
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. If we find it profitable to seize the territory of our neighbor, then 
the whole world ought to find it so. Every state might wish to 
make conquests, but for that very reason must all the states run 
the danger of being conquered—which would be a bad thing in any 
case, because it would mean the fear of death constantly hanging 
over most people. Such a complete absence of security would 
“ mean a limitation of vital exuberance, a limitation of happiness. | 
The attempt to create life by means of death is therefore naturally 
unrealizable. So much for spoliation from the biological point of 
view. 

Let us now pass on to the sociological point of view. I have 
shown above (p. 312) that the combination 


A<- —— — — B 
A B 


where A takes all and gives nothing in return, thus practicing 
spoliation, necessarily puts an end to association. In nature we 
constantly see the formation and disintegration of chemical, 
biological, and social groups. The union of vital units, in order to 
. form a vital whole of a higher and more complex order, is called 
association; the disruption of vital units, breaking up an organized 
and complex whole, is called dissociation. Exchange forms asso- 
ciations; spoliation tends to break them up. While the farmer 
produces corn, the tailor makes clothes, and they exchange. It is 
as if the farmer were to help the tailor make clothes and the tailor 
were to help the farmer produce corn. But in spoliation we have 
diametrically opposed activities. There it is exactly as if the 
farmer were preventing the tailor from making clothes and the 
latter preventing the farmer from producing corn. As a matter of 
fact neither fully consents to a combination that does not appear 
- advantageous to him. The fact that nobody ever consents to be 
despoiled proves that no one finds it profitable. And in order not 
to submit to such an unprofitable procedure people resist. The 
time used up in resisting can no longer be employed in useful 
production. In that case, instead of working twelve hours a 
day in his field in order to produce corn, the farmer would first 
have to work three hours in order to protect himself from the pred- 
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atory advances of the tailor. In the same way the tailor would 

have to protect himself from the farmer. Each would, in a certain 

measure, keep the other from producing. I should add also that 

each would need time, not only for protection, but also in order to 

attack the other. As soon as an individual decides to pillage his 

neighbors, or, if he is chief of a state, to conquer a kingdom, he must 
` undertake a great deal of work preparatory to his expedition. 

We see therefore that spoliation, in any of its aspects, is opposed 
to co-operation. Co- operation enables man to adapt his environ- 
ment to his needs in the shortest possible time; spoliation prevents 
him from accomplishing that end. Co-operation, that is to say, 
association, permits a maximum of vital intensity; association is 
accordingly life; spoliation prevents the attainment of that maxi- 
mum. Association is life; spoliation is death. 

When a man finds himself in the presence of another who is 
seeking to rob him of his life, there can be no question of associa- 
tion between them. No union is possible between the wolf and the 
lamb. And when a man comes in contact with another who wants 
to rob him there can be no association between them. Those men 
are enemies; they must either destroy each other or separate. 

The fundamental phenomena of biology obtrude themselves 
with such force that man cannot, for a single instant, misunder- 
stand them. Man has always been aware, therefore, of the absolute 
incompatibility of life and association with spoliation. And yet 
he has at the same time always cherished the absurd notion which 
has led him to consider plunder as one of the most profitable of all 
his activities. How have we managed to get rid of that formidable 
contradiction? Simply by tracing an imaginary line between this 
side where we have considered spoliation disadvantageous, there- 
fore criminal, and the other side where we have thought of spolia- 
tion as profitable, therefore meritorious. 

It is evident that when an individual lives in a house with his 

- wife and children he does so in the belief that his wife and children 
do not intend to kill him and steal his possessions. If the father 


* There is really a third combination: the modus vivendi, compromise, partial 
spoliation (see diagram on p. 332), but that is the beginning of mutual respect for one 
another’s rights, therefore the beginning of association. 
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had any such idea, he would flee from them and the family would be 
dissolved. Similarly, man can hardly live a single hour without 
some guaranty of security within a certain radius no matter how 
limited. Spoliation must therefore necessarily be eliminated from 
that place. The most superficial observer will confirm what has 
just been said. There have always existed groups of people 
within which man could not practice spoliation. If, by chance, a 
member of a group did practice it, he was regarded as a criminal 
and punished accordingly. 

We may now restate more accurately the proposition put at 
the beginning of this chapter. The real social boundaries coincide 
with those of vital circulation, but the apparent social boundaries 
coincide with the limits within which spoliation begins to appear 
profitable. It is spoliation that fixes the political frontier, the 
frontier of the state. A state is a territory within which the citizens 
find that it does not pay to rob one another. He who respects the 
laws is called a compatriot, a fellow-citizen; he who is suspected of 


. predatory intentions is called an alien. The state ends where war 
| begins. E 


I have said that human intercourse is greater between London 
and Paris than between Toulouse and Paris. It has been some time 
(happily it seems to be over forever) since there has been any war 
between London and Paris, whereas war between Paris and Tou- 
louse is not even anticipated. Yet. London and Paris are con- 
tinually equipping armies and navies with which to attack each 
other, while Paris and Toulouse do not even think of engaging in 
such activities. The coincidence of war and that which appears to 
form the boundaries of association may be taken as proof and 
counterproof. When two political organizations which have here- 
tofore waged war cease later to wish it, the social consciousness 
carries the social frontier back to the very extremities of the two 
bodies. Thus, when James IV of Scotland ascended the throne of 
England under the title of James I and became sovereign of the 
two kingdoms, he no longer tried to carry over provinces from one 


` part of his kingdom to the other. From that moment on, the 


inhabitants of Great Britain felt their solidarity and carried back 
the boundaries of their society from Sutherland to Cornwall. On 
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the other hand, when the Spanish possessions in America were 
broken up into several states, each tried occasionally to take the 
territories of its neighbors. Consequently Chile, Peru, Argentina, 
and Bolivia have not felt the inclination to form a single society, 
but have formed several. So that man considers compatriots those 
whom he does not find it profitable to plunder; those whom he 
thinks it profitable to plunder he looks upon as aliens. 

These boundaries are fixed in a completely subjective and 
arbitrary manner. As a matter of fact we pretend that race, cul- 
ture, religion, customs, etc., are instrumental in the establishment 
of objective boundaries between societies, but that contention does 
not coincide with the reality of things. Within countries inhabited 
by people of the same race, having the same religion and customs, 
there are formed political states which are constantly at war with 
each other, which find it profitable, therefore, to rob one another, 
and which entertain a systematic hatred toward each other. It is 
possible, on the other hand, to have perfectly unified states formed 
by men of different race, language, and religion” In a word, the 
social boundaries fixed by public opinion are entirely arbitrary and 
subjective, and do not rest on any real incontestable fact. 

Suppose spoliation had not appeared profitable, then nobody 
would ever practice it. There would be no fundamental distinction 
between those whom we consider fit for spoliation and others 
whom we think worthy of being spared. There would be no aliens 
and no compatriots. The conduct of men coming in contact with 
each other would be that of men among their fellow-countrymen. 
In which case, of course, the limits of what we should call “our” 
association would coincide with the limits of vital circulation, and 
the external facts would correspond with our ideas of them. We 
would abandon all our mistaken ideas and see the truth. It is 
therefore the spoliation idea that prevents the real social boundaries 
from coinciding with those which we trace in our imagination. 

That is true, in the first place, because the advantages of spolia- 
tion are purely imaginary. It would be different if there were any 
real profit in seizing the fruits of other people’s labor. It is really 
profitable, for instance, to kill the ox in order to eat him, because 


Switzerland, for instance. 
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we could not do our work unless we did eat. Butit is not the same 


‘ with men. Whatever men are, if they unite, their alliance immedi- 


ately increases the vital intensity of the members of the new group, 
no matter how large the latter may be. It is enough to under- 
stand this commonplace truth in order to realize that when men 
combine for purposes of exchange they form a single association. 
And it is because we do not see this truth that we trace boundaries 
between human groups instead. But the misconception of a truth 
is a subjective mental fact, and not an objective fact existing in 
nature. It is evident, therefore, that the boundaries which we 
assign to society differ with our various conceptions of them at 
different times. Hence the boundaries which change with our 
ideas of them are purely imaginary. Whatever may be the sub- 
jective opinions of men, they put all the Alps and all the Pyrenees 
on the same plane, because the Alps and the Pyrenees are objective 
and real facts. But political frontiers are not. For Louis XIV, 
for instance, there existed Pyrenees as long as a Hapsburg sat on 
the Spanish throne, but they no longer existed when the throne was 
occupied by a Bourbon. 

I shall now analyze one of the objections most commonly 


‘opposed to my theory. Spoliation, they say, is the form in which 


the universal law of the struggle for existence is found among men. 
But a universal law cannot be suppressed; therefore spoliation has 
always existed;. therefore groups plunder one another; hence there 
will forever exist boundaries to mark off the various contending 
associations. And, no matter what the vital circulation produced 
by exchange may be, the frontiers fixed by antagonism will con- 
tinue forever. 

But just a few preliminary remarks. We generally term the 
struggle for existence in human society “war.” Nevertheless, I am 


‘perfectly justified in substituting the term “spoliation” for the 


term “war” because the two are synonymous. War is not an end, 
but a means. Nobody wages war for the sake of war. People 
fight only for the purpose of plundering their neighbors, whether 
they rob them of their personal property by exacting tributes or 
of their real property, that is, their land. War is a means, not an 
end, even among the lower animals. The wolf does not kill the 
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lamb solely for the pleasure of killing it (if it were so, he would 
abandon his victim as soon as it is dead), but he kills in order to 
obtain food, that is to say, the act is a necessity. Among men 
appropriation is also the end; the struggle is nothing but a means 
with which they would willingly dispense. 

Yes, certainly, the struggle for existence is a natural phe- 
nomenon, fatal, inevitable, conforming to the order of things, since 
the creatures in the entire animal world could not live without 
devouring one another. It is greatly to be regretted that animals 
cannot subsist directly on mineral substances as do the plants. It 
is regrettable, but it is so; consequently the struggle for existence, 
a sad fact, is a fact nevertheless. 

It would be absurd to deny truths that are thus evident. But 
there is another truth equally indisputable, and that is that associa- 
tion is as concrete and positive a fact as is the struggle for existence. 
There are in the world millions of Metazoa all of which are forms 
of association. There are on the face of the earth millions of 
animal and human societies. It is then impossible to deny that 
association is quite as universal a phenomenon as is the struggle for 
existence. 

The whole problem reverts to the question whether the relations 
among men, in spite of the natural objective order of things, are 
like the co-operations between the cells of the Metazoa, or if they 
resemble the relations between individuals who use one another as 
game—a condition of irreducible antagonism. That is a question 
we must analyze very carefully, for there lies the gist of the whole 
problem. 

Is highway robbery (that is spoliation) a natural, therefore 
inevitable, phenomenon? Yes, it is so considered by the indi- 
viduals who practice it. But, as a matter of fact, highway robbery 
is fatal even to the individual who practices it; therefore, it is in 
reality nothing but an error of the mind, consequently perfectly 
evitable and transitory. People have really considered the 
advantages of plunder both as an undeniable truth and as an error 
no less undeniable, since they have always made a distinction 
between fellow-countrymen, or those whose rights they considered 
it profitable to respect, and aliens, or those whose rights they found 
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it profitable to violate. War among men is not a biological fact, or 
a form of the struggle for existence; it is a social phenomenon 
originating in certain ideas. 

As soon as we enter the domain of human sociology it behooves 
us to consider the facts as they are in the human organism, and 
not as they are found in the sponges or the echinoderms. Now 
every human action is preceded by an idea, and no action is possible 
unless it is so preceded. When a man decides to build a house he 
must first have an idea of that structure in mind. On the other 
hand, all social acts must also be preceded by ideas. The desire 
to plunder comes from lust. It is first necessary to see an object 
the possession of which promises pleasure. Then one may reason 
thus: “I will have more pleasure by taking that object that my 
neighbor has just made, than if I were to manufacture it myself.” 
The act itself comes afterward. But if the idea, “I will have more 


` pleasure by taking the object that my neighbor has just made,” is 


not there, then there can be no robbery. 
But what right have we to think that the idea that one can 


` have more pleasure by taking something from his neighbor conforms 


more to the fundamental laws of the universe than the idea that 
one can have more pleasure from producing that commodity 
himself? The first idea ends in the famous struggle for existence, 
the second in association; and the second idea occurs quite as fre- 
quently as the first, because man always feels that there exist 
associates whose rights he is obliged to respect. 

The idea, “I will have more pleasure by taking the property of 
my neighbor,” is manifestly false. How can it be proved that 
man’s behavior must necessarily continue to be based upon an 
error? If his conduct does rest upon an error, then he works 
against his own interests; yet we know that men everywhere act 
according to their interests. It may be argued that man has never 
understood that robbery is a pernicious practice. But such is not 
exactly the case, for, as soon as we are able to formulate the propo- 
sition that robbery is against the interests of the one who practices 
it, it means that certain individuals have already grasped that 
truth, and since those individuals are men, it follows that all men 
are able to comprehend that truth. And though not all under- 
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stand it as yet, it is impossible to find an argument which will prove 
that if a truth is grasped at any given time by, say, a million men, 
that truth may not at some other time be understood by another 
million men. History proves, on the contrary, that truth has 
indomitable force and is capable of indefinite growth. 

Robbery, spoliation, war, originate therefore in a desire which 
is first a psychic then a social act. Spoliation will be practiced as 
long as certain ideas are held. Spoliation is exactly like religious 
intolerance. Under the dominance of certain ideas intolerance is 
found useful and is practiced; then the ideas change, religious 
intolerance becomes obnoxious, it ceases to be practiced. The 
inquisition was based on an error; it was abolished when the error 
disappeared. International anarchy is based upon an error, and 
once the error disappears the institution will also fall.- What right 
have we to suppose that the spoliation error alone is privileged to 
exist forever? ‘Truth alone is unchangeable, because its strength 
lies in itself. But an error can by no means be placed in the same 
category. It may be said that the illusion about spoliation is held 
by a great number of minds. That shows only that it has had an 
unusually long reign,’ but not that it will exist forever. The long 
duration of a falsehood will never make it a truth. 

Let us sum up briefly the preceding discussion. If plunder 
really enriches the plunderer, then human intercourse is on the 
same plane as the intercourse between the wolf and the lamb in 
the animal world, and war is the form which the universal law of 
the struggle for existence assumes in human society. But plunder 
does not enrich the plunderer; it impoverishes him instead. 
Human relationships are therefore similar to the relationships 
between the cells in the Metazoa, and association is the natural, 
normal, and sane state of the human species. When two creatures 
which are able to associate, and thus increase their vital intensity, 
fail to associate, there results a decrease in their vitality, therefore a 
pathological condition, therefore a step toward death. A condition 

whereby preference is given to an arrangement allowing a minimum 
of vital intensity over a condition permitting a maximum of vital 
intensity is sheer madness; it is therefore a pathological condition. 


‘Its reign has been a very long one, since it has existed for millions of years. 
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There assuredly exist creatures among which the struggle is fatal, 
as between the wolf and the lamb. It does not follow from that, 
however, that there is fatal struggle among all creatures. That is 
manifestly a false conclusion. _ Men are evidently able to associate, 
and that association is advantageous. But for the very reason of 
their being able to associate must we consider dissociation a patho- 
logical fact. For if we deny that dissociation is a pathological 
condition (which we do when we affirm that massacre among men 
has useful results), we affirm that association is a pathological con- 
dition. That is, of course, a contradiction, since association is a 
phenomenon which increases vitality and which, therefore, leads to 
health. . Increase in vitality comes from association. Now all 
exploitation, all violence, all violations of the rights of others lead 
to disruption. To hope ever to obtain greater vitality through ~ 
disruption is as absurd as to hope to obtain light by means of 
darkness. 

Parasitism is a universal phenomenon in nature. In a general 
way the herbivora are the parasites of plants, the carnivora the 
parasites of the herbivora, and therefore, secondarily, the parasites 
of plants. And yet alongside of parasitism there exists the 
phenomenon of symbiosis. When parasitism arises in a group, the 


. association between its members comes to an end. The whole 
‘ vital economy is based on the understanding that members of one 


group may not feed on each other, but that they may feed on 
members of other groups. As soon as the members of a group 
assume parasitic relations they weaken their individuality. Cer- 


' tainly parasitism is a natural phenomenon, but it remains yet to 
` be seen whether the natural condition among men is one of para- 
, sitism (spoliation, robbery) or of symbiosis. If parasitism increases 


vitality, then parasitism is a natural condition. But inasmuch as 
parasitism does not increase but rather weakens the vitality of the 
human individual, it is not a natural result of human intercourse, ` 
but is an unnatural condition arising out of a mental error, the 
“spoliation illusion.” Everybody admits as much as long as it is 
a question of the relation between citizens within the state, but all 
are reluctant to admit it when it concerns citizens of other states. 
But in showing at the beginning of this section that the distinction 
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between fellow-countrymen and aliens is oftentimes imaginary I 
have also shown at the same time that parasitism is disadvan- 
tageous, and that symbiosis in all its phases is profitable. 

The fundamental principle of society, according to jurists, is 
that man cannot be an object, but only a subject, of the law. As 
soon as a man becomes the object or property of another, society 
progresses more slowly; therefore the master is the member of a 
diseased society, and, there being less happiness, his life becomes 
less intense. He too becomes ill. That is because the slave can- 
not develop his faculties to their fullest capacity." 

Now all non-productivity is a weakness in society, since non- 
productivity is synonymous with death (those who produce no 
food starve to death). All decrease in production is then a step 
toward death, a disease, a shortening of life. A doctor may be 
discovering a cure for tuberculosis. Theré comes a war, and X 
kills the doctor, in doing which X really kills a man who might 
cure him should he become ill. In a way that is just as if X were 
committing suicide, for he may, at any moment, develop tuber- 
culosis. It is therefore impossible to violate the rights of one’s 
fellow-men without at the same time violating one’s own rights. 
To express this idea in biological terms we may say that it is 
absolutely impossible to diminish the vital intensity of one’s 
associates without decreasing one’s own vitality. Now, from the 
true biological point of view, all men are associates because they are 
capable of mutually serving each other. The Chinaman who plants 
tea and the Australian who shears his sheep are mutually serving 
each other when they exchange their products. All the time 
employed in hurting others through spoliation is lost to us so far 
as our welfare is concerned. 

What we must finally understand is that all that which is anti- 
social is also anti-vital and anti-individual. Individualism consists 
in the development of one’s own faculties, and not in the preventing 
of one’s neighbor from developing his. If Peter’s individualism 


* Slavery is illustrated by the diagram 


A <——~——-—B 
A> B 


where the slave gives everything and the master very little. 
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consists in suppressing that of Paul, there can be no individual- 
ism, for they will mutually suppress each other. Thus all sorts of 
contradictory ideas spring from the “‘spoliation illusion.” 

In order that the individual development of all may go on 
simultaneously, there must be absolute respect for the person and 
property of our neighbors, hence justice, hence association, or order, 
and not disruption and anarchy. To place obstacles in the way of 
the full development of the personality of our neighbor is to violate 
his rights. That is not individualism; it is rather the negation of 
individualism. And our neighbor could behave in a similar manner 
toward us, in which case there would be mutual negation of indi- 
vidualism, therefore its suppression by means of despotism and 
anarchy. We must not forget that man is surrounded by other 
men whom he cannot annihilate, but must necessarily accept as 
realities. The superman of Nietzsche even could not exist unless 
there were undermen in the world. 

The preceding considerations have verified my main assump- 
tion, which is that spoliation causes morbid phenomena, hence 
partial death, in society. I say “partial” because societies may 
be considered immortal from our individual standpoint. But the 
fact that spoliation is a morbid phenomenon in societies is accepted 
by very few people. Thus when I said some years ago that inter- 
national anarchy was a violation of individual liberty there was a 
cry of “paradox.” Yet nothing could be more strictly true. 
International anarchy is a régime which permits each state to 


„attack its neighbor when it sees fit, in order to capture provinces, 


therefore in order to despoil. International anarchy is therefore a 
synonym for the power to rob, hence a synonym for spoliation. 
Everybody will admit, on the other hand, that when the people of 
a state can be despoiled with impunity, whether by their fellow- 
citizens or by the government, that that state is in a pathological 


_ condition. We may, therefore, rightly assume that a régime which 
* sanctions a constant violation of the rights of its citizens by citi- 


zens of other states is altogether a pathological régime. 

“The earth,” says Mr. C. O. Bunge, “is inhabited by many 
families, peoples, and races, all having unlimited tendencies 
towards expansion, and the habitable regions of our planet are 
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limited; its productivity is limited. Therefore, struggle is as 
fatal among human groups as it is among the lower animals. To 
suppress the struggle would be to suppress life itself.”* 

It would be difficult to find a passage where the true mechanism 
of human association is so little appreciated. That is the more 
surprising since Mr. Bunge is not a Prussian country squire smitten 
with militarism and buried in family traditions. Mr. Bunge is an 
Argentinian; he is professor in the University of Buenos Aires; he 
belongs to a young nation where sanctimonious fetishism for 
ancient idols is still unknown. At times Mr. Bunge expresses very 
liberal ideas in the book I have just mentioned, ideas to which I 
willingly subscribe, 

Now, I ask Mr. Bunge, what does “struggle” mean? The term 
evidently means spoliation. When Paul gives Peter a hectoliter of 
wheat, and the latter gives 20 francs in exchange, there is no fight 
between them. Is there a possibility of struggle arising at any 
moment? Yes, it could arise if Peter, refusing to pay a sum of 
money equivalent to the wheat received, should employ violence 
in order to compel Paul to accept those unjust terms. In a word, 
the struggle begins with spoliation. Now it is clear that spoliation 
suppresses exchange. If Paul knew in advance that he would be 
robbed, he would not carry his produce to market; he would lock 
it up at home. In general, so long as there is no certainty of 
receiving the equivalent of that which one gives up there can be no 
exchange, and commerce is completely arrested. But what does 
Mr. Bunge say? “To suppress the struggle is to suppress life 
itself.” In other words, to do away with spoliation, to establish 
exchange, is equivalent to suppressing life! That is a contradiction 
pure and simple; for, as I have shown, exchange is life, both in 
the biological and in the sociological world. 

Complete spoliation or, in other words, a struggle to the death, 
would be the complete death of societies. If all men were to rob 
one another of the means of subsistence, nobody would have any- 
thing to eat, and all would starve. Certainly that would not be 
life! We might as well contend that if all men would slay one 
another there would be more life. 


* Justice Is Force. Translated by E. Desplanque, p. 442. Paris: Schleicher 
Bros. Date unknown. 
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Complete spoliation is a theoretical assumption. It is impos- 
sible. But partial spoliation is not impossible. The diagram 


A——— — >B 
A < — —B 


has certainly been practiced from time immemorial. Commerce is 
never entirely arrested by the different forms of robbery which men 
practice. But commerce can be diminished and exchange lessened. 
Now at every decrease in exchange there is a corresponding decrease 
in economic activity, a languishing of social life, a diminution of life 
in general. The more the struggle, that is, spoliation, is sup- 


pressed, or the more justice reigns, the more is life intensified. 


Mr. Bunge deceives himself entirely in believing the contrary, and 
his mistake is the more strange coming as it does from a jurist. 
Justice is life, because justice is association; spoliation is death 
because spoliation is dissociation. 

“The illusion about equality is the more evident,” says Mr. 
Bunge again, “when it is a question of different races. There can 
be no equal rights and needs between a Bushman and a Londoner, 
because there is not even the vaguest resemblance in their psycho- 
physical consciousness.’”* Without raising the question of race, 
and admitting the complete psychical inequality between the 
Bushman and the Londoner, does that mean that the latter could 
have the least prerogative to violate the rights of the Bushman? 

Violating rights is the same as despoiling. That comes back to 
saying that the Londoner is privileged to give the Bushman one 
franc for a product worth two francs. But as soon as the Bushman 
suspects that he will be cheated he will not bring his produce to 
market, and social activity will accordingly slacken. If we may 
generalize here, it is not to the interest of the Londoner to violate 
the rights of the Bushman because, by virtue of the mechanism of 


` exchange, all blows directed at the rights of our neighbors are, on 
_ the whole, blows directed at our own rights. We cannot impoverish 


` others without impoverishing ourselves. And a régime under 


which we can be impoverished (that is, a régime of national and 
international anarchy) is a régime which violates our rights. 


1 Op. cit., pp. 445. 
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What has been said of the Bushman applies equally to all races. 
Even admitting that the Negroes will always be inferior to the 
Whites, it does not at all follow that white Americans in the United 
States have the prerogative of infringing upon the rights of Negroes, 
since all such violation will ultimately resolve itself in a decrease 
of production, and hence in impairment of the vitality of American 
society. 

Mr. Bunge sums up thus the ideas on right and might contained 
in his book: “Ethics ought to moderate and curb aversion for the 
associate and sympathy for the stranger.” Only complete ignor- 
ance of the true mechanism of human association could cause one 
to set up such a false and destructive doctrine. The associate is 
every man with whom we exchange. The Negro who gathers 
rubber in the forests of the Congo performs a service to the New 
York multimillionaire who rides in his magnificent automobile, 
while the latter, in turn, serves the Negro by indirectly paying him 
for the rubber. Moreover, the aversion toward the stranger is 
absurd no matter how we look at it. In fact that dislike is either 
purely theoretical or it is simply childish, and it means loss of time 
even to consider it. But that hatred may well have practical 
applications, in which case it ends in the despoiling of the stranger. 
But despoiling a stranger really means despoiling ourselves. 
Hence this hatred is absurd, since it is a sentiment which makes us 
do harm to ourselves. 

“The fighting instinct, provided that it does not degenerate 
into violence,” says Mr. Schantzer,’ “helps in the formation of 
character which is today effeminate and well-nigh destroyed.” 

The idea expressed by that author is pretty generally accepted 
throughout the world. It is said that without conflict there 
would be no energy; degeneration would set in in the human 
species, and that would end all culture. But I would ask of Mr. 
Schantzer also, what does he understand by the “fighting instinct” ? 
He has evidently the same idea as Mr. Bunge. Either the fighting 
instinct does not express itself in action, in which case it is a purely 
metaphysical abstraction, or it does involve action, and then it 
means spoliation of one’s neighbor. The “‘fighting instinct” is 


* Nuova Antologia, June, 1911. 
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then, systematic violation of the rights of others, that is, suppression 
of vital intensity. How a weakening of social life could create 
“energy” is something I find it absolutely impossible to under- 
stand. All the countries where justice is constantly violated, 
Turkey or Russia, for instance, live in decline and poverty; all the 


‘countries where justice is dealt out in the most satisfactory manner, 


as in Switzerland and England, live in the midst of great activity 
and wealth. And conflict is demanded to arouse “‘energy’’! 

Let us examine the reason for that idea more carefully, and 
dissect it if we may. Energy may be employed against things or 
against men. It cannot be used against men except to violate the 
rights of one’s fellow-men. But as soon as it is used for that pur- 
pose, energy brings about social decomposition and disruption, 
therefore death. It is said that we may employ energy against 
people when we have to defend our rights. That proposition is not 
entirely true because it is one-sided. We can defend our rights 
only when they are being attacked by others; in which case the 
other people are using energy to violate the rights of their fellow- 
men. If nobody would attack, there would be no occasion for 
anyone to defend himself. And a condition when nobody would 
attack could come about when all would believe it to be to their 
interest scrupulously to respect the rights of their fellow-men, or, 
in other words, not to give their energy full play as far as their 
fellow-men are concerned. For, we may as well admit it, “energy” 
is also a euphemism for “violence.” 

It is said that it is often advisable to display energy in politics, 
in combating administrative routine, for instance, in order to carry 
out other plans that would benefit society more. Then energy, 
although directed against men, appears useful. That is false 
reasoning. It is not at all necessary that administrations should 
proceed by routine, and it would be a thousand times better if the 
people were not placed in a position where they have to fight. It 
is not the energy to combat certain practices that is most useful, 
but rather the absence of those practices. 

Yes, of course, it is of immense value to man that he knows how 
to make use of his energy in the conflict with nature. The engineers 
who dig tunnels, who exploit the deep mines, run great risks at 
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every step. It is right that they should possess the most indomi- 
table energy. Strangely enough, however, that energy, so useful, 
so beneficent to the human species, is not included in the “fighting 
instinct.” As understood by the greater part of contemporaneous 
writers, “struggle” is a term applied to intercourse among men; 
it is not extended to the relations between humanity and the 
physical environment. It is said of certain nations that they have 
become effeminate because they have given up fighting, though 
having an immense economic production. In other words, they 
are fighting the physical environment very successfully, for eco- 
nomic production is, on the whole, nothing but conflict with the 
environment. 

Social phenomena are extremely complex. With economic 
problems are mixed race questions, and from that mixture we get 
a series of new errors with very grave results. Let us take up 
again Mr. Bunge’s statement: “The earth is inhabited by many 
families, peoples, and races; ... . struggle is, then, as fatal 
between human groups as it is between animal species. To sup- 
press the struggle would be to suppress life itself.” This statement 
characterizes in a very typical manner what Auguste Comte justly 
calls the metaphysical phase of science. Mr. Bunge thinks in 
terms of the abstract; he is in the clouds. But social phenomena 
take place on earth, and if we would understand them it is here on 
earth in concrete reality that we must study them, come close to 
them, touch them with our fingers. 

In order to have a fight, individuals must come in contact with 
one another. We cannot fight the inhabitants of Mars because we 
cannot touch them. Now contact between men may be limited to 
the following categories: (x) temporary intercourse for commercial 
purposes, (2) peaceful immigrations, and (3) military invasions. 

Men do not all belong to the same race. There are between 
them considerable morphological differences which breed aversion. 
The sight of a Negro, or even of a Chinese or a Japanese, gives 
some people a disagreeable feeling, and the wish to be rid of that 
feeling is natural. Even when there is no physical antipathy, if 
sympathy is lacking there is less pleasure, therefore more suffering. 
A white man may not feel any particular antipathy for a Negro 
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woman, but he is very much attracted by a white woman. Compel 
an Englishman to live alone in a group of Negro women, and his joy 
in life will be considerably diminished. And, given these racial 
antipathies, it is said that the human families can never amalga- 
mate. The struggle between them is therefore fatal, and to sup- 
press it is to suppress life itself. 

All that may be very well as rhetoric, but let us consider facts. 
` Let us analyze one by one the various forms of intercourse that may 
obtain among men: First, between an Englishman and a Chinese 
merchant. The Englishman goes to Hongkong,’ and, giving a 
Chinaman a pound of silver, receives in exchange a few pounds of 
tea. The transaction completed, the Englishman returns home. 
These two individuals having effected a mutually profitable 
exchange—without which the exchange would not have been 
accomplished—are not fighting, but are, on the contrary, allies and 
associates. They might have felt the most profound racial antipa- 
thy for each other, but that did not prevent them from doing a 
profitable business together. Now people who can transact busi- 
ness together profitably are not at war. It is only when there is a 
desire to do harm that war is declared. The case of the Englishman 
and the Chinaman was given as an example here and could be 
generalized and extended to embrace all commerce. Whatever 
may be the race differences, all profitable commerce is a bond, an 
association; it is not antagonism and conflict. Economic conflicts 
come, not from exchange, but from the obstacles opposed to 
exchange—in other words, from exploitation. Whenever one wishes 
to give less than he has received and uses violence to enforce his 
unjust claims, there is war. Yet all commerce could be carried on 
on a very equitable basis if every nation would refrain from activ- 
ities that are likely to bring on war. It goes without saying that 
commercial activity would, under such conditions, increase con- 
siderably. But since commerce augments economic activity, 
therefore vital activity, it follows that Mr. Bunge contradicts 
himself when he claims that suppression of conflict (in this case 
suppression of all injustice in the commercial world) would necessa- 
rily mean suppression of life itself. On the contrary, the abolition 


t Or perhaps the Chinaman goes to London. 
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of conflict in that sense would mean exaltation and intensifica- 
tion of life. 

Let us now pass on to the second form of human intercourse, 
peaceful infiltrations. Such infiltrations may take place between 
equal or unequal races, with invaders of either. I do not wish to 
discuss here the question of superior or inferior races. I use the 
terms “superior” and “inferior” in the sense in which they are 
generally used by white people. 

As long as migrations take place between equal races there is 
no cause for conflict; on the contrary, that is one of the strongest 
factors of association. Twenty millions of Europeans have 
emigrated to the United States in the course of the nineteenth 
century. Thanks to that great invasion, America is today a 
powerful state of nearly one hundred million people. Without 
that invasion America would hardly have fifty millions. But 
instead of leading to conflict between the members of the equal 
races such infiltration does just the opposite. In a struggle there 
is always an attempt to resist the attack, while in peaceful infiltra- 
tions the invaded call the invaders and build golden bridges in 
order to attract them. Mr. Bunge, who is an Argentinian, knows 
better than anyone else of the efforts his country is making to 
attract European immigration. And it is just on that kind of 
immigration that the future of Argentina rests. Now it is absurd 
to regard purely as a struggle a group of activities that are capable 
of augmenting the prosperity of a country. The presence of 
European colonists cannot suppress life in the Argentines, while 
their absence might do it. The so-called “vanquished” in the 
struggle that arises from immigration become ‘wealthier and 
stronger. Here is a complete reversal of all our ideas. We have 
become accustomed to think that the “conquered” always lose, 
that they never profit. In which case the “struggle” arising from 
peaceful migrations must be a very peculiar one indeed. 

We shall now consider the migration of a superior race upon the 
soil of an inferior race. 

I might, however, first make a few general remarks. If con- 
tact with a member of an inferior race is distasteful to one of a 
superior race, the reciprocal of that is not at all true. The opposite 
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is generally the rule. A white woman experiences a feeling of 
. revulsion, often an insurmountable one, at the idea of marrying a 
© Negro, while the Negro, on the contrary, is extremely happy if he 
can live with a white woman. The Negro repels the white woman; 
the latter, on the contrary, pleases the Negro immensely. In the 
same way, members of the yellow race are not repelled by white 
people, while the latter are often repelled by the yellow. 

Given such conditions, we see that when a superior race invades 
peacefully the territory of an inferior race the latter experiences 
no physiological antipathy, while the reciprocal is not the case. 
The coming of the English among the Zulus produces no suffering 
among the latter from the racial point of view. And since there is 
no suffering there can be no struggle, but, on the contrary, there is 
alliance. 

There remains now the third category, the infiltration of a race 
considered inferior upon the territory of a superior race. That is, 
of course, fatal to the superior race. The American nation will 
some day be in danger of invasion by hundreds of millions of 
Chinese. It is, therefore, to the interest of the Americans to pre- 
vent this, just as it is to the interest of the Chinese to colonize the 
United States. We have here a real concrete conflict, a struggle in 
the true sense of the term. But considering the impossibility of 
coming to an agreement, or of amalgamating, it is to the interest 
of the two parties to solve the difficulty by a compromise; to limit 
the immigration in some way. The white and the yellow races 
ought to divide the earth between them. By thus eliminating the 
race conflict they would both attain greatest vital exuberance. 
They will never attain that end by mutual extermination. 

Suppose we regard the problem from the physiological point of 
view. Yes, there are considerable differences between white and 
black and yellow people, insurmountable differences, it appears. 
And it does not seem as if any of them could be eliminated very 
easily. But even were that the case, where is really the danger as 
long as the Negroes inhabit Africa, the Mongolians Asia, the 
Caucasians Europe and America? That has been going on for 
centuries and may continue for an indeterminate number of 
centuries. And yet that irreducibility is less complete than 
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appears on first thought, for the reason that it is very often 
nothing but a matter of subjective ideas. 

The Negroes of Brazil are as different from the Portuguese as 
are the American Negroes from the English people. With the 
abolition of slavery the prejudice against the Negro has also dis- 
appeared. The white and the black populations mix freely. Soon 
they will amalgamate and the Negro race will entirely disappear. 
In the United States, however, there is a much deeper prejudice 
against the Negro, and fusion of the two races is a much slower 
process. But they are nevertheless amalgamating. Even during 
the slavery period the fact that a Negro woman was the property 
of her white master did not prevent the latter from having relations 
with her, which resulted in the birth of a great number of half- 
breeds. Now, after slavery has been abolished, relations are still 
taking place between whites and blacks, partly because the Negro 
women are willing to have these relations continue. When 
prejudice will disappear in the United States as it has disappeared 
in Brazil—and prejudice is purely a psychical fact arising from 
social conditions—the fusion between Negroes and Americans will 
be accomplished in a few hundred years. 

If such conditions obtain for the most diverse human races, the 
black and the white, we may reasonably conclude that amalgama- 
tion is possible. And it does in fact occur constantly between the 
less distant races. The difference between the Mongolian and the 
White is often a matter of degree, and is at times almost entirely 
absent. There are also many intermediate shades. When the 
Chinese and the Japanese shall have adopted Western civilization, 
in reality and not in appearance only, then intermarriage between 
Mongolians and Whites will be perfectly possible. 

We are unable to tell now whether or not all the human races 
will some day become one because of the increase in the facilities 
for intercourse between them. One thing is certain, however, and 
that is that the life of the human species will be more intense when 
they are amalgamated than if they remain differentiated. Once 
more, in that case as in all others, it will be the suppression of the 
struggle, and not its continuance, as is believed today, that will 
perpetuate life. 
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There remains now for consideration only the last form of 
human contact, the armed invasion. To affirm, even in a general 
way, that the suppression of armed invasions or wars could mean 
suppression of life is simply contradictory. It has been calculated 
that without the wars of the Revolution and the Empire France 
would now have eight million more inhabitants than its actual 
present population. Who would dare to maintain that the 
“struggle” has in that instance augmented the life of the French 
nation? As well claim that if all the French people, up to the last 
one, were killed French society would reach the zenith of its vital 
exuberance. 

Military conquests, like peaceful migrations, can bring about 
only two conditions: contact between equal or between unequal 
races. In the last case there are again two possibilities: the 
invasion is undertaken either by a superior or by an inferior race. 
We must observe that there is considerable similarity between 
peaceful migrations and military invasions for still another reason. 
That is, that in order to be effective all military conquests must 
be accompanied by peaceful migrations. If the conqueror obtains 
complete submission after a very decisive battle, but returns 
home, he has gained almost nothing. In order to conquer he must 
remain on the hostile territory. Later, after hostilities have 
ceased, the masters become peaceful citizens. Some, in taking the 
place of the dispossessed population, become farmers, others become 
managers, still others enter the field of industry. From the purely 
economic standpoint the situation would be exactly the same if 
those individuals had come into the new country through peaceful 
migration and not through conquest. 

If the conquering nation has not a sufficiently large population 
to undertake a peaceful migration after a conquest, it quickly loses 
itself in the conquered population which, after the transient storm, 
again resumes the regular course of its existence. Conditions are 
then as they were before the war. 

Let us now consider all the various combinations possible after 
armed invasions. It would be difficult to prove that they are ever 
productive of much good even when they occur between equal 
races. A conquest is always accompanied by war, for when two 
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nations unite voluntarily, we cannot call that a conquest, but an 
alliance. 

War brings death to many men on the battle field and in the 
hospitals; it also kills some indirectly through the diseases con- 
tracted during the campaign. Furthermore, those men might 
have had children; as it is, they leave none. Hence there is 
considerable decrease in human beings. Now Mr. Bunge speaks in 
vain. It is impossible that a decrease in the number of the living 
can at the same time mean increase of life. We must add also 
that the economic waste resulting from war only increases the 
misery and consequently the mortality. The population dimin- 
ishes, growth is arrested. And there we have a further suppression 
of life arising from conflict. 

The main argument, however, is not alone the number of the 
living, but also the way in which they live. A man in prison may 
live for a number of years, but his existence is reduced to a mini- 
mum. But happiness and perfection consist exactly in living with 
the greatest possible intensity. It may rightly be said that a 
society where economic and intellectual activity is reduced to 
almost nothing, as is true of Asia Minor today, is a dead society. 

Now it is evident that all conquests between equal races involves 
a diminution in their economic and intellectual activities. The 
fact is that if the conquerors want profits, they must exploit, that 
is, rob their victims; they must, in other words, be unjust and 
despotic. But as soon as a country is governed in an unjust and 
despotic manner there is a decrease in its economic and intellectual 
productivity; the country falls into a morbid, languishing condition. 
The vitality of its citizens is impaired. All these facts are well 
known. They show peremptorily that struggle between equal 
races has not the favorable effect upon life that we are taught today 
to believe, but that it rather enfeebles life; in other words, it 
partially suppresses it. 

We may now pass on to the question of conquest of an inferior 
by a superior race. I have already shown that though the inferior 
race affects the superior race unpleasantly, the opposite is not true. 
An inferior race experiences no painful physiological derangements, 
therefore no suffering on being conquered by a superior race. But 
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besides the physiological, there are economic and political relations. 
If the conquerors maintain an equitable attitude in their dealings 
with the vanquished, the latter really profit by the conquest; if the 
conquerors are unjust, they derive no benefit, and that for a very 
simple reason which, nevertheless, very few people understand. 
The prosperity of every human being in the world comes from the 
productivity of the human species as a whole. Suppose the output 
of bread in the world were unlimited. We would then have as 
much bread to eat as we now have air to breathe. The problem of 
hunger would be practically solved. It is said that the French soil 
yields annually products worth 25 milliards of francs ($5,000,- 
000,000). The output of the whole human species would perhaps 
be worth 250-350 milliards of francs annually. The happiness of 
every one of us depends on that figure. The larger the figure the 
more of the necessities of life we have, the lower it is the less we 
have, the more languishing our life the nearer to death we come. 
Entire abolition of agriculture would mean death to the human 
species. 

Now as soon as a superior people violates the rights of an inferior 
people whose land it has taken, there is a diminution of produc- 
tivity, the conquering people becomes poor, its exuberance of life 
diminishes. But if the superior people does not violate the rights 
of the inferior race, the conquest becomes futile as such, and peace- 
ful migration would accomplish the same end. No people refuses 
to admit the stranger who comes to do business honestly.t 

Thus we see in contacts between superior and inferior races 
that if the former practice spoliation to any extent they injure one 
another, and if they do not, then there is no struggle. How then 
is it possible to claim that conflict adds anything to the fulness of 
life ? Sas ; 

What is mainly responsible for that erroneous idea is the fact 
that savage peoples are strongly opposed to peaceful immigration 
of civilized peoples, so that the latter must needs conquer the 
territory if they would do any business there. But here the fact 
is lost sight of that it is the savages who take the initiative in the 


2 Many Italian merchants are now doing good business in the interior of Africa. 
‘But they go there without exercising any violence at all. 
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struggle which is said to bring about greater vital exuberance. 
For if the natives would not attack the others, then peaceful 
immigration into farthest Africa would be as easy as is immigra- 
tion to the United States. Here again conflict prevents exchange, 
thus interfering with life. I may add also that quite frequently it 
is those so-called “civilized” people who initiate the most cruel 
massacres, in which case the behavior of the savages is simply 
imitation of their civilized brothers. Once more, if the civilized 
people would not despoil the savages, life would be fuller and 
richer for them all. 

There remains only the last combination: conquest of a superior 
by an inferior race. We all understand that such an event is a 
disaster. It is nevertheless a struggle in the most accepted sense 
of the term. Suppose the Negroes could succeed some day in 
exterminating the white race; the world would revert to barbarism 
as a result of that conflict. But barbarism means ignorance; the 
latter again signifies decrease in agricultural, industrial, and intel- 
lectual productivity.” Decrease in productivity means a weaken- 
ing, never a strengthening, of life. 

We must be able to see all that has been said so far. When we 
descend from the clouds and from abstractions and examine social 
phenomena closely, we cannot but understand that spoliation 
leads, not to life, but to death. It is exchange without obstacle 
and without injustice that leads to agreement among men, to 
association, therefore to life. 

Thus, after a rather lengthy analysis, we must conclude that 
were it not for the “‘spoliation illusion” the limits of association 
would always coincide in the eyes of men with those of exchange, 
or, in other words, with those of vital circulation. Human inter- 
course is continually expanding over the entire globe. Were it 
not for the belief in the advantages of spoliation, the human race 
would already be conscious of its unity, and would form a political 
alliance. Now, as association is the means by which the individual 
human life of the constituent units becomes fuller and richer, so 
association of the entire human species would mean for each of us 


For the processes that yield the greatest possible return both in agriculture and 
in industry are impossible without vast scientific knowledge. 
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a maximum of life. We can see then that spoliation is the fun- 
damental phenomenon which restricts life; it is therefore the 
fundamental phenomenon of death. 


V. CONCLUSION 


Let us sum up briefly all that has been said in the preceding 
chapters. We find operating in nature forces that are both 
constructive and destructive. The constructive forces in the social 
world are law and order, which make for health and life; the destruc- 

. tive forces are anarchy and disorder, which make for disease and 
death. The destructive forces bring about dissociation, which in 
turn leads to death. And indeed it could not be otherwise, since 
life comes from association. 

In the social as well as in the biological organism it is found 
that these forces, health and disease, show parallel development. 
In general, the constructive forces have aided the human groups in 
their extension over the earth. There is actually a state on the 
globe that possesses 32 million square kilometers and 430 million 
inhabitants—the British Empire. Such an extensive empire 
would have been an impossibility a hundred years ago, since some 
of the states included within its territory would have been as little 
known as the moon. The extension of the British Empire shows 
that from the point of view of communication a union of the entire 
human species is now perfectly possible. 

Destructive forces in society may come from within or from 
without. They may even come from a central authority, in which 
case they are known by the collective name of “despotism.” But 

, whatever their source, these forces are produced by covetousness, 

which leads to spoliation; and a force must be considered destruc- 
` tive when it brings about spoliation. Consequently it is all one 
whether we renounce conquests and proclaim the principle of 
nationality, or uphold the idea that man can never be an object of 
the law, and that the federation of the human species is the end 
of all political activity. Life cannot be created by means of such 
disruptive institutions as conquests, slavery, despotism; life can 
be augmented only through association. Or, to put it differently, 
life cannot be created by dissociation and death. And, from 
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another point of view, we must again emphasize strongly that 
anarchy is servitude and organization is liberty." Consequently 
liberty, security, and organization are based on association. The 
constructive or ascending series comprehends the terms exchange, 
association, life; the destructive or descending series includes the 
terms spoliation, dissociation, death. Right is association and 
association is life; therefore every violation of right is a dissocia- 
tion leading to death. Since in its search for happiness every living 
creature flees from pain, the federation of the human race is a 
natural condition of the species. To flee from pain is to search a 
deeper, richer life, and since the human individual cannot attain 
the latter except through association with his fellow-men, that 
association is for the individual the highest possible state on earth. 

There can be no doubt that association is life. It follows, 
therefore, that the business of the day for all civilized Europe 
should now be the suppression of the abject international anarchy 
in which we have been immersed for centuries. 

We see now the importance of a study of the true mechanism 
of human association for the daily political life of states. Diplo- 
mats have up to the present time been basing their work on the 
childish ideas of the Roman senate and of Machiavelli, in the belief 
that the end of all political activity is the maintenance and expan- 
sion of the state. Now growth and expansion mean conquest, 
therefore robbery and international anarchy. But international 
anarchy means death. Hence in following the politics of the 
ancients we must say that the end toward which all living beings 
(citizens of states) should strive is death! 

In order to be able to speak of politics in.a rational and intelli- 
gent manner it is necessary to understand the true nature of social 
phenomena. Alas, how far we still are from that ideal. In 1899 
the illustrious Mommsen, to the applause of a majority of the 
German people, defined the Hague Conference as “a false con- 
ception of universal history.” 

What an ocean of ignorance does such a statement reveal! 
And it came from one of the greatest historians of one of the most 
civilized peoples in Europe. The Hague Conference of 1899 was 


1 Because political organization guarantees the life and property of its citizens 


se 
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an attempt to curb international anarchy with a view of taking 
the initial steps in the organization of the human species. That 
organization is the aim toward which life itself is striving, yet the 
“illustrious” Mommsen calls it a “false conception.” In what 
profound darkness did that man live! He does not appear to have 
ever suspected that association is life; he was therefore incapable 
of observing one of the most universal phenomenon found in nature. 

Whether the state originates in force, as the Darwinians claim, 
or owes its existence to purely economic factors, a hypothesis 
nobody disputes, the fact remains that the state is an organization. 


-But it is an organization only as the result of exchange, for without 


` exchange there is no human intercourse, and without the latter 
; there can be no organization. Now as exchange leads to organiza- 


tion, and as the former obtains at present among all the nations of 
the world, these nations could form a single organization. And, 
as a matter of fact, organization is being effected more and more in 
the treaties which nations are continually making regarding various 
subjects, and which the different governments are signing. The 
newspapers call attention to these facts, but we scarcely read of 


them and promptly forget about them. They thus escape the 


social consciousness. The warp of union is steadily though imper- 


`- ceptibly being woven. 


International organization, as yet very loose and imperfect, will 
be completely realized through the ‘play of biological forces. It 
will some day attain such a high degree of development that its 
machinery will be plainly visible to all, just as the machinery of 
government is today. The day will come when the men who 


‘ govern empires will abandon the spoliation idea. The federation 
of all mankind will become an accomplished fact when we are all 


convinced that conquest is fatal to the conqueror, and it is exactly 
the spoliation illusion that holds us in the belief that conquests are 
profitable. 

I have stated in the beginning of this work" that if the true 
mechanism of human association were understood there would be 
no international anarchy and no socialism in the world. Properly 
speaking, however, to understand the true mechanism of human 


association and to abandon the spoliation illusion are identical. 


= See p. 292. 
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As I have just shown, we can have a federation of all humanity | 
as soon as the spoliation idea disappears in the realm of inter- 
national relations. As for internal affairs, a very cursory analysis 
will show that there also the spoliation illusion dominates, and 
produces as much unhappiness and disaster as it does in interna- 
tional relations. Far from being identical notions, socialism and 
the well-being of the masses are really contradictory ideas. It is 
not a question of good intentions—those of socialism are excellent 
—but in so far as they are intentions they do not at all differ from 
those of liberalism. The goal of liberalism is also the greatest 
good to the greatest possible number. Socialism and liberalism ' 
differ only in the matter of the means each would employ to attain 
its end. Socialism must not be set in opposition to despotism, 
whose aim is luxury for the privileged few and poverty for all the 
rest; socialism must rather be opposed to individualism. Now, as 
soon as we leave the domain of individualism, we enter that of 
spoliation, or, to say the least, that of the “spoliation illusion.” 
As long as each individual is allowed to keep all the fruits of his 
labor, we live on an individualistic basis. In order to have a 
socialistic régime, or one of collectivism, which is the same thing, 
we must have spoliation. What then will be the “great day” the 
extremists are always talking about? A confiscation pure and 
simple like those practiced by oriental monarchs. Peter has saved 
money, and he is about to build a factory. Suddenly the “great 
day” dawns, and his employees take away all he possesses without 
indemnifying him at all. If that is not spoliation, I should like to 
know what spoliation is. 

Let us also consider the resources of the working class. As long 
as those resources are the result of saving and of the operations of 
the savings banks, which have been so greatly perfected at the 
present day, we are on individualistic ground. When, then, can 
we say that we have passed on to collectivism? From the moment 
that Peter, receiving nothing himself, gives a part of his earnings 
toward a pension for Paul, who has not earned it. For if everybody 
should get the same income, which would be true justice, it would 
really be as if no one were receiving anything. We must not con- 
fuse compulsory savings, that is, saving through legislation, with a 
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collectivistic régime. The law could, under a true individualistic 
régime, compel a man to save a portion of his income just as people . 
are compelled at the present time to send their children to school. 
Collectivism does not consist of such laws compelling people to save 
as have been passed in many European countries under the pre- 
tentious title of “social legislation.” No, that which really con- 
` stitutes collectivism is the fact that the profits of one citizen can 
‘be taken away and given to another. In a word, collectivism 
differs from individualism in that the first is based on spoliation, 
‘the second on justice, since the second would give every man the 
full products of his labors. ; 

The problem of pensions is similar to that of the protective 
tariff. If the benefits which the tariff guarantees an industry are 
equal to the taxes imposed for the protection of other industries, 
then the protection is valueless. As a matter of fact, when the 
mill owner gains, say, a thousand francs as a result of the protec- 
tive tariff on thread, he must expend an equal sum for the protection 
of some other industry. In this case the two taxes balance each 
other; in other words, they are justly proportionate, and nobody 
is exploited. But as soon as customs duties are just, they are 
entirely useless. In order to be profitable, customs duties must 
make it possible for certain privileged individuals to draw benefits 
worth a thousand francs while they support a charge of only five 
hundred francs. But somebody must pay that five hundred 
francs; they represent the spoliation of somebody. Likewise, if 
all the citizens are paying each other pensions proportionate to 
their income, that is really the same as if the pensions came from 
the people’s own savings. Hence there would be no spoliation, 
but neither would there be collectivism. The result would again 
be complete individualism. 

The illusion that drives people toward collectivism springs from 
the idea that the rich have a sufficient amount of wealth to reward 
all the poor. Stated arithmetically this assumption rests on the 
following problem: There are three hundred million families in 
the world. .To insure their well-being each family should have at 
least enough of the prime necessities of life for which an annual 
income of ten thousand francs would suffice. It is consequently 
necessary that the total annual output in the world should be three 
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hundred milliards of articles of consumption. But that much is 
already being carried annually to the markets of the world. The 
evolution of agriculture and industrial science has made it possible 
for us to produce enough for everybody; wealth should therefore 
be universal. If poverty does exist, it must be due to an unequal 
distribution of the things produced. Some individuals succeed in 
cornering more than their share of the world’s goods, hence others 
do not get enough. The social question will be solved only when 
the state will take over the profits of those who monopolize things 
and will distribute them to those who do not know how to 
monopolize. 

But the socialists neglect one thing. That is, that in order 
that the sum of the world’s production should equal three hundred 
milliards of francs annually it is necessary that every family 
produce annually ten thousand francs’ worth of commodities. 
But it is exactly because every human family does not produce 
that much annually that we have poverty in the world. If people 
produced enough of the necessities of life nobody would lack 
anything. But what must be done in order to have the greatest 
possible output of the necessaries of life? We must naturally give 
men the freedom to devote all their time to the production of 
utilities. But that is impossible when spoliation is a factor in our 
life. As long as we have spoliation, human activity divides itself 
into two parts: the production of wealth and the preservation of 
that wealth against the attacks of others. Externally those 
attacks manifest themselves as raids, tributes, conquests, and 
internally as privileges, despotism, paternalism, state monopoly of 
industries, collectivism, etc. It is evident then that no matter 
what form spoliation assumes, or even if there is only a tendency 
in that direction, production diminishes immediately. But spo- 
liation and ignorance of the true mechanism of human association 
are synonymous terms. Iam therefore right when I maintain that 
a knowledge of the nature of association would abolish inter- 
national anarchy and socialism. But since an increase in wealth 
would necessarily result from the suppression of the practice of 
spoliation, we may say that a knowledge of the true mechanism of 
human association and the solution of the social problem are 
identical notions. : 
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However solidified the group may become, one can never be 
sure that the current of events will not carry it upon some rock 
which will split it. Families are rent by quarrels, neighborhoods 
by feuds, churches by controversies; while larger unions, lacking 
personal acquaintance, are yet more unstable. So it is necessary 
to take into account a process, quite the reverse of socialization, | 
which may be called estrangement. It is not that the ties knit up 
in the course of a common experience ravel out, as in the case of 
wanderers who in a far country gradually forget their fatherland. 
What happens is that these ties are strained or even snapped 
because a cross-current pulls one part of the group away from the 
other. No doubt, if change could be arrested, the fellow-feeling 
among the members of a society would last and would descend to 
their children and children’s children; but change is inevitable, 
and, although some changes solidify, others tend to cleave the 


', group. For all that intercourse and common experience may be 


making a people into one big family, there is no assurance that a 
sharp turn in industrial development or a strange doctrine will 
not set them at loggerheads. © 

The growth of sectionalism during the half-century before the 
American Civil War illustrates how a new economic tendency may 


‘thrust people apart. After the invention of the cotton gin the 
‘South more and more went over to cotton, a slave-made crop, so 
_ that its slavery became intensified; whereas in the North such 


labor was less productive than free labor, and the institution of 
slavery died out. Thus “King Cotton” laid the foundation for 


> the strife between North and South. 


The practice of extracting gold by washing down. low-pay dirt 
with a jet of water under high pressure so clogged certain California 
river beds as to cause the rivers to overflow and smother rich bottom 
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lands under a mantle of silt. The hostility between the ranchers 
of the valley and the miners of the foothills became very bitter 
before the legislature of the state put a curb on hydraulic mining. 

An acute fall in prices, beginning with the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century and exceeding the decline in cost of production, 
by increasing the burden of private and public debts, brought on a 
political conflict in America between creditors and agricultural 
debtors which culminated in the heated and emotional presidential 
campaign of 1896. Soon afterward the great increase in gold 
production started prices on an upward movement which drew 
that thorn out of our flesh. 

The early population of Australia, although homogeneous 
enough, was torn over the question of tolerating the continuance 
of the penal transportation of convicts from England. The large 
landowners naturally favored a system which automatically pro- 
vided them with a supply of cheap labor. The artisan and small 
farmers wished to stop this flooding of the labor market, both in 
their own interest and for the sake of the future of the colony. 
Another cause of bad blood was the opposition between the sugar- 
planters of North Queensland, who manned their cane fields with 
kidnaped South Sea Islanders, held virtually in a condition of 
slavery, and the people of South Queensland, who, living outside 
the sugar belt, could foresee the evils which the “blackbirding” 
trade would fasten upon the country. 

Even the gold discoveries brought riot and bloodshed to Aus- 
tralia. In order to prevent the ranches and towns from being 
stripped of labor, the property-owners prevailed upon the govern- 
ment to undertake to check the mad rush to the gold fields by 
requiring a state license to dig gold. The gold-diggers rioted, 
burned licenses publicly, fortified their camp, and ran up a flag 
bearing the words: “Republic of Victoria.” 

Much of the early political history of certain Australian colonies 
is made up of the struggles between “squatters” and “selectors.” 
The former had seized upon great tracts of public land and insisted 
upon using them for grazing, when thousands of landless men 
were clamoring to be allowed to acquire the public domain for 
farming. 
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There is, indeed, no end of ways in which a new economic slant l 
may breed strife. A pastoral people falls asunder because the men 
of the plain take to the plow and the men of the shore to ship- 
building and trade, while the hill folk continue to keep their flocks. 
In republican Rome slaves, the booty of foreign conquest, thrust 
a wedge between the large landowners and the small cultivators. 
The English Black Death of 1349 fired a train which is said to` 
have led to the Peasants’ Revolt of 1381. The issuance of paper 
money, a natural makeshift in a young community, long vexed the 
peace of the American colonies. The Constitution laid the specter 
for three-quarters of a century, only to see it reappear as the | 
“greenback” question. The federal tax of 1791 on distilled spirits: 
provoked a revolt among people west of the Alleghany Mountains, 
who had been accustomed to convert their corn into whiskey as an 
economical form in which to carry it to a distant market. In the 
old seaboard South the farmers of the upland districts were opposed 
socially and politically to the planter aristocracy of the lowlands. 

The possibilities of trouble baffle the foresight of the statesman. 
Government action to stamp out a popular vice may exasperate a 
district devoted to breeding race horses or to growing the vine or 
the poppy. A new industry or a chance to build up an export 
trade may make one region restive under a tax or a trade policy 
acceptable to all the rest. The people of our Atlantic Coast may 
resent the obstacles to trade with the Orient raised by an immigra- 
tion policy demanded by the people of the Pacific Coast. In 
California with the rise of fruit-growing there broke out a great 
agitation by orchardists against the general property tax, under 
which they had to pay taxes on their fruit trees for some years 
‘before they came into bearing. 

Then, too, quite aside from clash of economic interest, the soul- 
molds of a people may so change that the types they turn out chafe 
one another. Thus the commercial regions become critical and 
progressive, while the rural parts cherish old dynastic loyalties. 
The town artisans become free-thinking, but the peasants remain 
devout. As cities grow big, we see more of an urban type having 
little in common with the farming population. Mining the 
precious metals fosters a restless speculative spirit that goes ill 
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with the home-loving conservative spirit bred by agriculture. 
Machine industry gathers multitudes into its tentacular grasp 
and sets its stamp upon them. Mixing of bloods brings race war 
nearer by multiplying the number of aspiring mulattoes and near- 
whites to whom the rigid color line is intolerable. 

Unequal appropriation of culture weakens fellow-feeling. The 
residents of the littoral, accessible to foreign influences, become 
cosmopolitan, while the people of the interior stick to the “good 
old ways” and resent what they deem the apostasy of the ports. 
From the Book of Maccabees one may divine what strifes were 
produced by the penetration of Hellenism into the peoples about 
the Eastern Mediterranean during the century after Alexander the 
Great. Since Peter the Great, Russia has oscillated like a pendulum 
between the party standing for European imitation and the party 
standing for Muscovite tradition. The Chinese in contact with 
foreigners want to introduce railroads, sanitation, and girls’ 
schools, which the back country regards as impious. Stalled in an 
eighteenth-century stage of development, the isolated people of 
our Appalachians imagine our great cities to be sinks of wickedness, 
while the cities look upon these old-fashioned mountain-dwellers 
as degenerates. 

Like-mindedness is ruptured also by movements in the sphere 
of ideas. The ancient Jews were torn by the discord between 
Pharisees and Sadducees. When Christianity became the religion 
of the Roman Empire, schisms and heresies gave trouble. Africa 
was convulsed by the Donatist movement; Egypt was dissatisfied 
owing to Monophysitism and, no doubt, for this gave herself the 
more readily to the Arab conquerors. The persecuted Montanist 
sectaries of Phrygia revolted in the sixth century. The Moham- 
medans, too, became estranged into Shiites and Sunnites, and only 
a little over a century ago they lost Arabia to the puritanic sect 
of Wahabees. 

In the eighth century the Christians of the East were rent by 
the quarrel over the use of images, and the migration of fifty 
thousand Greek image-worshipers to Southern Italy gave that 
region a Hellenic stamp which it has not yet lost. Later, Latin 
and Greek Christianity went asunder and entered upon divergent 
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paths of development. The rise of Protestantism in the sixteenth 
‘century, coupled with the repressive policy of the church, brought 
on civil strife in most European peoples and gave birth to a series 
of bloody wars of religion. Since Galileo the contradictions 
between dogma and science have produced countless estrange- 
ments. Nor should one overlook the disturbances following the 
rise of such sects as the Anabaptists, the Mormons, the Babists, the 
Taipings, the Boxers, the Mahdists, and the Senussites. Probably 
in no countries has the social tissue been more often cleft by eccen- 
tric religious movements than in Russia and in the United States. 
~= In South America today we see controversies of great bitterness 
” engendered by the introduction of ideas of religious liberty, separa- 
tion of church and state, lay education, civil marriage, and civil 
divorce. A lifetime ago the propagation of antislavery doctrines 
among us aroused much hatred and hostility. From time to time 
fwe have been rent by angry disputes over vaccination, woman’s 
‘rights, faith-healing, Darwinism, higher biblical criticism, land- 
‘value, taxation, and liquor regulation. At present such doctrines 
- as the right of labor to the whole produce, class war, direct action, 
the single standard of morals for both sexes, birth control, and the 
sterilization of the unfit lead to sharp dissension and even to 
violence. 

The fermentation set up by the spread of new knowledge or of 
ideas based thereon is inevitable, if there is to be a progress in 
culture. But consider how rarely we see a clean fight between 
truth and error. How often conflict is between systems of ideas 
equally arbitrary! ‘Indeed, it is the clash of ideas farthest from a 
fact basis which rouses most animosity.” Now, when controversies 
reach the pitch of alienating fellow-citizens or fellow-countrymen, 
the consequences may be serious. Migration, secession, or civil 
, war is possible, and, in any case, there is less willingness to work 
«together. National defense may be fatally weakened, government 
thwarted in carrying out policies of general benefit, facility in civic 
and social co-operation lost. Friendly intercourse may become 
\ less general, while clannishness and sectarianism grow until the. 
‘ people are divided by internal frontiers which are no less real for : 
being invisible. i 

1 See Ross, Social Psychology, p. 313- 
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To preserve the social peace and to keep alive the we-feeling 
is of such moment that the true statesman will bestir himself to 
counteract estranging tendencies whenever they appear. In 
general, since there is no trouble in locating the sore spot, the 
oppositions of interest created by economic development are the 
easier to deal with. Sometimes what is needed is to extend govern- 
ment authority into a neglected field. The deadly struggle in 
frontier society between “moderators” and “regulators,” after the 
latter have become infested by rogues who take private vengeance 
under the guise of lynch law, ceases with the establishment of 
regular courts. If cowboys and shepherds of the Far West fight 
over the use of the natural pastures in the public domain, a leasing 
system is called for. The conflicts between cattlemen, who without 
warrant had fenced great tracts of government land, and settlers 
asserting their rights under the homestead law ended when President 
Roosevelt made the fences come down. Gun law among the 
salmon-canners on Alaskan rivers can be ended by devising wise 
rules enforced by government agents on the spot. Hostilities 
between workingmen and mine guards ought to cease with the 
advent of a well-managed state force. Sniping between oyster 
tongers of the Chesapeake calls for a system of leasing of bay bottom 
for oyster-growing. Bad blood between employers and wage- 
earners is a challenge to the lawmaker to remedy such glaring evils 
as the long day, seven-day labor, preventable industrial accident 
and diseases, underpayment, and unemployment. 

A lasting sense of grievance in any worthy element respecting an 
established policy raises like a fester in the flesh the presumption 
that something is wrong. The useful classes do not go on rioting 
over nothing; so reliance upon bullets and bayonets as a means 
of restoring social peace is usually a confession of bankruptcy of 
statesmanship. This is not to say that every aggrieved interest 
can be given the particular redress it demands. It may ask for 
the wrong remedy or it may have flung itself directly across the 
path of the advancing general interest. But ordinarily a persistent 
outcry is a symptom of maladjustment. Change has gone on 
unheeded until some law or institution has ceased to fit. Finer 
adjustment, greater elasticity, or special treatment is called for. 
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The complaint of timber-owners that the annual taxation of their 
trees compels premature cutting points to a tax collected only when 
the timber is harvested. The manufacturers’ cry for free raw 
materials in order to build up a foreign trade suggests a revision of 
the tariff. Labor’s protest against the importation of shiploads of 
aliens for strike-breaking purposes justifies the exclusion of contract 
laborers. Such legal distinctions as those between Quakers and 
others in respect to bearing arms and taking oaths, between tax- 
paying women and other women as regards the exercise of the 
franchise, between “labor” and “commodity,” between ordinary 
businesses and those ‘‘affected with a public interest,” and between 
“reasonable” and ‘‘unreasonable” restraint of trade illustrate 
how the law has been differentiated for the sake of social good 
feeling. 

Whenever laws and policies do not admit of being made flexible 
enough to suit growing regional and local peculiarities, the time 
has come for a devolution of certain powers of government. The 
unitary state should become federal. Colonies and distinct 
geographic provinces should be conceded a sphere of “home rule,” 
while local differences respecting schools, poor-relief, taxing system, 
and liquor regulation may justify the grant of county or local 
option. The centralized state, by affording a leverage for the 
élite and the expert, can do most to accelerate social advance; but 
' for a motley people decentralized government is more conducive 
to the preservation of the social peace. Here probably is the 
solution for polyethnic masses, like the people of Austro-Hungary 
and Russia. 

How society may avoid the animosities which oppositions of 
belief or ideal engender is a difficult question. Long ago statesmen 
came to value like-mindedness and sought to conserve it by certain 
policies which experience has shown to be futile or even pernicious. 
The withdrawal from foreign influence by excluding the alien, 
restraining travel abroad, and avoiding foreign intercourse suc- 
ceeded for a time in ancient Sparta and in the Far East, but much 
good was missed, and when the inevitable adjustment came, it 
was the more violent from having been delayed. The suppression 
of free inquiry protects religious unity only by chaining the mind 
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and impeding intellectual progress. An established state religion, 
secure in its endowments, is likely to lose much of that appealing 
warmth and life which make it a social bond. The relentless 
persecution of heresy is likely to foment internal strife and, in any 
case, it weakens the race by extirpating in each generation many 
of the more daring and original minds. 

It seems a paradox to urge total separation of church and state, 
religious liberty, and freedom of communication as preservative 
of social good feeling. But, in truth, the variety of opinion which 
springs up under freedom kindles a minimum of hostility. Dis- 
agreements irritate little so long as the bigot is not allowed to 
climb into the saddle. No privileged orthodox may glower upon 
another as a heretic. None is embittered by being discriminated 
against or persecuted. No one is galled by being forced to con- 
tribute to the support and propagation of creed he does not believe. 
Contradictions are made suave by a spirit of tolerance, so that, after 
all, mental heterogeneity proves to be a nettle that stings least the 
hand that grasps it brusquely. 

But while diversity of opinion does not of necessity engender 
strife, it is likely to interfere with social team work. Sectaries are 
often clannish, slow to mingle socially with outsiders or to join with 
their neighbors in the furtherance of such common interests as 
public health, community development, education, or the advance- 
ment of secular knowledge. In the American population there 
have been thousands of groups sewed up in separatist dogmas and 
dead to most of the feelings which agitate the rest of society. The 
spirit of co-operation has, no doubt, been weakened by the forma- 
tion of numerous “peculiar” religious sects, each cut off from the 
general population by its fancied possession of a special prophet 
or revelation and its assurance of being the exclusive object of 
divine favor. 

A self-conscious society will therefore endeavor to limit sect- 
forming by providing for the widest possible diffusion of secular 
knowledge. An unlettered and ignorant people, if it escapes the 
guidance of ancestral churches and trained ministers, is likely to 
be endlessly divided and redivided by futile variations of creed 
and worship. On the other hand, the general enlightenment 
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resulting from a system of universal education narrows the power 
of the fanatic or of the false prophet to gain a following. The 
public university, moreover, rears up a type of leader who will 
draw men together with unifying thoughts, instead of dividing 
them, as does the sect-founder, with his private imaginings and 
personal notions. The great contrast between the period before 
the Civil War and the period since in respect to sect-forming is, no 
doubt, owing chiefly to the lessening of superstitiousness and 
credulity among the American people through the influence of 
popular education and the leadership of educated men. 
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The individual abolished. —Speculative, historical, and, latterly, 
juristic thought have conspired to bring about the downfall of the 
individual. This movement is the convergence of a variety of 
philosophical and other ideas which, it is curious to find, have 
nothing in common except the by-product result in which the 
individual is reduced to a lower state than any in which he has 
been observed historically. 

There is, first of all, the idea of determinism, which has begun 
to weave its spell, in a very practical way, in the field of legal 
liability—the view that the individual is not an independent center 
of force, but only a fleeting datum of experience, that he is a product 
of heredity modified by environment, and that he does not exist 
for himself, but is a passing phenomenon in a complex of other 
phenomena. Here, it would seem, there is no need or scope either 
for the evaluation or for the weighing of interests. So far as 
human will has any function, it can be thought of only as serving 
a universal process. It has been usual to classify interests as those 
of the individual, of society, and of the state; but if the individual 
is put aside as a means and not as an end in himself, it appears to 
follow that society, and even the state itself, must suffer the same 
fate and must be regarded only as a means, serving no independent 
purposes, but acting merely as links in a chain of metaphysical 
causation. 

The historical argument produces the same consequences for 
the individual. In ancient law, it is said, “‘there was nothing inde- 
pendent in man... . ; the state considered the mind and body . 
of every citizen as belonging to it.” Primitive law, on the surface, 
is in accord on the proofs. The starting-point of juridical interests 
is not with the individual but with the group. The atomistic, 
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natural-law scheme of rights therefore finds no historical verifica- 
tion. It is submitted, however, that there is a measure of truth 
in both points of view. There have always been individuals, 
individual interests, and individual rights; but in a primitive society 
they are so deeply overshadowed by the solidarity of the group that 
their existence and importance usually have been overlooked. 

Another contributory factor may be noted in the critical 
philosophy. The focus of action rests in the individual, but his 
will is to be governed by the objective principle discovered in the 
categorical imperative. Kant’s principle of autonomy becomes for 
the individual of history simply another form of determinism. 

` Positive interests —For a modern society, at least, it does not 
seem possible to construct a unified and consistent concept of inter- 
est. In a positive sense an interest may be defined as an (z) intelli- 
gent (2) continuing (3) will, (4) accompanied by power to -affect 
the interests of others, (5) directed toward an end (6) which may 
point to the advantage of the subject of the interest or of others. 
In a word, the subject of an interest is an intelligent dynamic 
center; and the interest is the force and direction of this power. 

Elements of positive interests—Intelligence is a necessary 
element of an interest, since otherwise any force exerted by the 
subject would be purely mechanical and non-selective. Thus a 
river could not be said to have an interest, although it exhibits 
force moving to a definite end in competition with other forces. 
There must be, will, because, even though there be intelligence, the 
mind without will would be a mere spectator of the forces about 
the subject. The will, also, must be continuing, since, in the 
presence of other continuing forces, it would be regarded as con- 
tingent and would not be reckoned with in a conflict of forces. 
Power is necessary, because a positive interest must make its way 
by its own strength. This power, however, need not always be 
physical power. In the lower stages of biological and social life 
physical power in some form, as favoring adaptation and other 
methods of vital expansion, is characteristic. In the higher 
stages power tends to become translated into ethical force in con- 
nection with economic and political adaptations. An end or 
object is essential, since purpose is the terminal relation of intelli- 
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gence and will. The end willed may look to the advantage of the 
subject himself or to the advantage of others. The first is egoistic 
interest; the second is altruistic interest. 

Negative interesis—In a negative sense all the operative ele- 
ments found in a positive interest may be absent, potential, or 
fictitious. An idiot or a person incurably insane may be regarded 
by the subjects of positive interests as sustaining a relation, for 
example, to property, which will be recognized and protected. 
Of the same nature are the interests attributed to unborn persons, 
to infants of tender years, to the hereditas jacens, the corporation 
sole without an occupant, and also to testamentary successions. 

Essential distinction between positive and negative interests — 
Positive interests do not necessarily require the recognition of 
legal personality. They transcend the jural sphere in their creative 
power. ‘The legal establishment can add nothing to them nor take 
anything away. They are the natural, intelligent powers or centers 
of force which are the causes of social and legal phenomena. But in 
negative interests, since the recognition of the interest lies of 
necessity within the jural sphere, such interests always must be 
recognized through the medium of personality. Negative interests 
have no force of their own to compel recognition; their subjects 
are merely receptive of advantages, and only of such advantages 
as the competition of positive interests with egoistic and altruistic 
ends sees fit to give them. In all modern societies these negative 
interests, under the protection of a striking ethical influence, are 
carefully guarded, and it may be stated as a general rule that 
negative interests, in the midst of the turmoil of conflict for the 
assertion of positive interests, enjoy a more favorable position than 
positive interests themselves. 

Personality.—Personality is also a by-product of the competition 
of positive interests. Beings with wants and desires are not 
created by law, nor can the law take away these wants and desires. 
Ordinarily, the law must recognize them and does recognize them by 
a method of adjustment in which each takes, as an ancient legal 
phrase has it, “when he can see his time.” There arises a dominant 
center or balance of force in every developed society which attrib- 
utes the existence of rightful power to every human being and to 
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every combination of property which is artificially invested with 
personality. The personality of a human being is just as ideal 
as the personality of a corporation or of a foundation; but this 
idea represents always a later phase of legal growth, and person- 
ality alone is never a productive cause of legal phenomena; it is the 
by-product necessary or convenient for an accommodation among 
the real centers of force which are represented by positive interests. 
All living creatures have interests, and these interests may even 
be protected; but protection ordinarily never comes to living 
creatures lower than man through the medium of personality, 
which, like the spear of the ancient Roman, is the passport of 
juridical fellowship. 

Social interests —When the object or corpus of an interest is 
willed by and for a single person, it is an individual interest. 
Thus the interest of a man to be free from corporal injury inflicted 
by another is individual. No other person can enjoy directly 
and specifically that particular interest. He may assert this inter- 
est by his own physical strength, or he may assert it with the aid 
of the physical power of others. Again, it may be asserted as 
against one man or as against everyone, and whether asserted 
by his own power or by the aid of others, it remains an individual 
interest. But suppose that a plurality of persons assert a similar 
interest, each for himself, but by a combined assertion of effort, 
then the interest, though realized individually, is a social interest. 
An individual interest may also have a social direction, as when 
the object willed is for the advantage of a plurality of persons. 
Isolated individuals effectively asserting will are unknown. They 
are not unthinkable; but it is clear that a world made up of only 
individual interests would soon perish. All that man has achieved 
has been gotten through the powerful force of social interests. 
One of the earliest and most important social interests is that of 
the law itselfi—the means by which general security and an adjust- 
ment of interests of whatever kind is accomplished. But it is a 
serious mistake to think, in the midst of social interests which 
preponderate even in modern societies and which embrace also 
the so-called natural interests, that there are no individuals or 
individual interests. 
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Overlapping of interests—-The interest of an individual, for 
example, to be free from physical injury was perhaps a social 
interest before it was recognized as an individual interest. It is still 
in modern systems of law a social interest in two aspects: first, in 
that the individual is an interconnected part of the social fabric; 
secondly, in that a like interest is asserted by all other individuals 
of the same society, which is supported by the common will and 
force of that society. But, though it is generically a social interest 
in its interconnections and in its effective realization, it is also 
specifically an individual interest and remains such as long as the 
individual has the intelligence, will, and force to assert it. All 
interests of persons are eventually expressed and worked out in indi- 
vidual human terms. 

It may be admitted, without attempting a solution of the 
question whether a society is an organism or only an aggregation, 
that a society expresses a force of a different nature and meaning 
than the force of a combination of so many individuals. It may 
even be conceded that a society as such, as a center of force, 
operates to attain ends distinct from and transcending the ends 
of any individual or combination of individuals; and yet it seems 
true that these social ends are practically and tangibly evidenced 
in human experience only in the lives and destinies of individuals. 

Characteristic difference between individual and social interests.— 
In individual interests the subjective element is uppermost; 
the force of the individual stands opposed to all other manifestations 
of individual force or to the aggregate of individual forces. It is re- 
strained only by its subject, on the one hand, and by power of realiza- 
tion, on the other. In social interests the objective element stands 
out; the subjective will is restrained by itself, and an end is sought 
which harmonizes with the end of society conceived as a complex 
of overlapping individual wills. An illustration is desirable to make 
the point clear. The blood-feud is an individualistic contest for 
the assertion of a group interest which may go as far as its own 
force will carry it. It is unlimited by any objective standards of 
what may be realized by resort to vengeance. When a composition 
system is introduced, an artificial barrier is raised up which acts 
as an objective limitation of the interest. Personal injury litigation 
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under the old régime is subjective in its methods, as compared 
with employers’ liability procedure, which eliminates nearly all 
subjective elements in favor of an arbitrary and rigid composition 
system. 

Private and public law.—Within the state all interests are inter- 
related. The great bulk of individual interests which are capable 
of being standardized are recognized as social interests. Many 
individual interests—and some of the most precious kind dealing, 
for example, with honor and mental integrity—are disregarded or 
neglected. They, however, find expression none the less, of which 
the institution of dueling is perhaps the most notable phenomenon. 
But all social interests are arbitrarily partitioned into two groups 
of private and public law based on the concept of personality— 
that of the individual person and that of the sovereign, including a 
variety of artificial personalities under the sovereign, differing 
from one system of law to another. For the social interest—the 
generic interest—there is no legal personality which can represent 
it; and social interests are accordingly worked out either in the 
field of public law or in the adjustment of private rights. 

Social interest an indefinite term.—When we leave the simplest 
primitive society, it becomes progressively difficult to identify 
general social interests. This comes about, first, because indi- 
vidual interests are constantly in competition with group interests. 
In a primitive society social interests are so well fortified and solidi- 
fied that a competing individual interest hardly ever appears. 
Punishment is a rare phenomenon, because there is no one to 
punish. The primitive taboos are much more effective than 
rational standards of modern law. It results that in complex, 
federated, social groups the individual may be found not only 

competing with society, but often standing at odds with one of its 
' most fundamental institutions—with the existence. even of law. 
For this reason crime is properly said to be anti-social conduct. 

A further reason for the difficulty of identifying social interests 
is the heterogeneity of actual group forces which play a part in 
social life. They are numerous and highly complex and interact 
in a manner displaying so much of contingency and irregularity that 
it seems impossible to give any rational account of them. In a 
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barbarian society the political categories are exhausted with 
clans, gentes, or tribes, clan, gentile, and tribal councils, and 
phratries and confederacies. In the same kind of a society there 
will be found a limited number of interpolitical groups, such, for 
example, as the family, the blood-brotherhood, shamanistic groups, 
etc. But as we ascend the social scale we discover a luxuriant 
differentiation and development of function and organ. Aside from 
a class of overlapping natural interests of individuals, it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to enumerate in a modern society a single 
general social interest apart from the law itself. There are literally 
thousands of different varieties of social interests. Each of them 
is a particular kind of liberty and property. The lien of a material 
man on a plot of land is a special interest of a class which is not 
enjoyed by the grocer who furnishes meat to the owner. A money- 
lender may do with a bailment what would not be permitted to a 
livery-keeper. The landlord may get a security by a levy which 
no other creditor can make. A banker enjoys powers in his 
debtor’s bank account which may mean depletion of his estate 
against all other creditors. The law is filled with such divergences 
of adjustment of interests, many of them irrational and accidental, 
but often expressing a consciousness of classinterest. The tendency 
of the moment is to accentuate the will and force of each of the 
classes which have attained a consciousness of group interests. 
Much of modern legislation is brought into existence through these 
efforts of will. As society becomes more and more stratified with 
such consciously operating classes, it takes on more of the aspect 
of a conflict of individualized class interests held in check by the 
fundamental interest inlaw. Society is therefore a legalized union 
for the adjustment of conflicting interests, out of which arises the 
varying adjustments of history. 

Kinds of social interesis—A social interest, as we differentiate 
it here from an individual interest, arises from a plurality of 
individual interests. The simplest form of a social interest is that 
of the societas of Roman law. The concrete kinds of social interests, 
like any enumeration of particulars, do not lie within the range of 
classification. Nor can the various forms of society be here 
enumerated. Dealt with abstractly, there are organized and 
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unorganized societies—from the lowest form of passive will of a 
plurality of individuals inhabiting the same territory up to the 
highest type of active will of groups of individuals exerting a 
common purpose by a combined manifestation of force. Societies 
therefore differ in the quality of their will-power. An aggregation 
of individuals willing, actively or passively, the same general object 
and held together only by the accident of contiguity cannot exert 
the same quality of force as a group whose will is fused into a chemi- 
cal union, as it were, under an intelligent leadership. But organiza- 
tion sometimes has the effect of minimizing the actual force of the 
group. The constituent members are likely to leave the crystalliza- 
tion of the group will to the central organ of leadership, with the 
result that the group has in fact less actual force than it appears 
to.represent. When the power of the group is questioned, it then 
becomes necessary to arouse the individual wills of the constituents 
by an appeal to their individual interests. 

Of the various other important kinds of societies, it will be 
enough to mention political societies, trade, economic, and pro- 
fessional classes, religious cults, and family and racial groups. 
These various kinds of societies are either self-perpetuating or 
non-self-perpetuating. A handworking class may be superseded by 
a class of machine workers. It is not essentially perpetuating, and 
the others are only relatively so. Thus a civil society or a race 
is, in comparison, an enduring, self-perpetuating society. f 

Further classification.—A classification of interests must be 
broader than a classification of rights, for the reason that there are 
many interests which the law cannot deal with, and, again, others 
which the law excludes by choice. The standard texts on legal 
science already furnish a variety of paradigms for the classification 
of legal rights which are readily carried over into a classification of 
interests. The necessary additions are so obvious as not to justify 
discussion. Further classification may, however, be useful for 
the purpose of arranging interests into a schema which will facilitate 
their evaluation from the point of view of conflict, since the usual 
schemata of legal science already, as a rule, show legal evaluation. 
Such a comparative schema may be arrived at by analyzing the 
operative elements of an interest-subject, fact, and corpus—and 
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by applying (with some modification) the predicables of Aristotle. 
A simple illustration will suffice. Subjects of interests are equal or 
unequal. They may differ in substance (e.g., the individual and 
the state) or in quality (e.g., sex, age, relationship, or other personal 
condition). If equal, the factors of time, place, position, condition, 
relation, quality, etc., must be decisive as modifying the element of 
fact or corpus. Thus a finder who himself loses a chattel has the 
better right as against everyone except the owner. 

Two stable elements—the individual and the state-—The opposite 
poles of a developed society are the individual and the state, the one 
willing exclusively or almost exclusively materialistic and egoistic 
interests; the other (the state) willing exclusively ideal and altru- 
istic interests. In the earliest form of a primitive society there is 
not discernible any distinction between the individual and the 
state. Polyphemus is the state. Like diverging lines radiating 
from a common center, two distinct centers of force arise con- 
currently, in the course of social development, which become the 
vitalizing and permanent elements of the social structure—the 
individual of flesh and blood, and the individual of thought and 
idea. Both become invested with personality, and each reacts upon 
the medium of the group to create a multiplication of social and 
political forms. Since the direct interests of the individual are 
particular interests and those of the state are universal interests, 
there is no overlapping on the same plane in interests, either of 
individual or of social interests. As between society and the state, 
society is only a bridge by which the state crosses to give the fullest 
life to the individual. The individual lives in the universality of 
the state and attains his destiny through the medium of society. It 
therefore seems more correct to say that as between the individual 
and society the individual interests should prevail; but any conflict 
here of value can be only one of terms, since, in abridging the sub- 
jectivity of the individual by an objective (a social) standard, the 
individual is aided in realizing a higher form of rational subjectivity. 
The state has the same mission when social interests themselves 
become individualized; and the same mediating principle may be 
expected to develop over particular states historically realized when 
the rational idea in the course of evolution is evoked. 
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Lines of development.—The conflict of interests, as it may in. 
this age be appraised, is one in which subjective tendencies are 
recurrently leveled by objective standards, giving rise again to new 
subjective expressions of individuality. This goes to the matter 
of form—the instrumentalities by which human development is 
guided and held in check. The content also exhibits a double. 
principle—the recurrence of checks on formal and material liberty. 
The history of the human race is an alternating succession of 
these forms of liberty. If one were permitted to venture into the 
realm of the unknown, or if these oscillations were capable of meas- 
urement, one might be rash enough to predict that a mediating 
principle does, and will, progressively, in long ages, with accidents 
of retrogression and stagnation, harmonize the opposing levers of 
development to attain a rational adjustment of interests, in which 
individuality may be expressed in its highest form under conditions. - 
of the greatest formal and material freedom. 
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In no respect does the weakness of the modern worker become 
more apparent than in his inability to provide for the future. 
When sickness, invalidity, and old age deprive him of his earning 
power, he is liable to become a dependent upon public charity. It 
is the function of the trade union to protect the worker against 
these natural or artificial hazards, as well as to increase his bargain- 
ing power. In the early days, when trade unions were unable to 
enforce their trade policies, the benefit features were the main 
bond of union between the members. As the trade unions became 
more powerful, as they began to realize their possibilities in the 
field of collective bargaining, the benefit features were lost sight of. 
It was deemed more necessary for the welfare of the worker to 
increase his wages and to obtain shorter hours than to protect him 
against future contingencies. The payment of benefits meant 
the expenditure of large sums of money and therefore high dues, 
which it was feared would prevent a great many from joining the 
unions and would consequently prevent them from becoming 
powerful as militant organizations. Once the trade unions had 
succeeded in attaining their main object—namely, the regulation 
of trade—they began to look upon benefits as a powerful auxiliary 
in attracting and retaining members. 

Before 1830 trade unions in this country were primarily benefit 
societies. Between 1830 and 1880 the benefit features were sub- 
ordinated to the trade policies. Since 1880 nearly all American 
trade unions have instituted benefits of one kind or another. 

The typical American trade union of the present time is not 
alone a trade organization, but also a benefit society. It tides 
the worker over periods of sickness and aids his family in case of 

z This study was undertaken while the writer was a member of the Economic 
Seminary of Johns Hopkins University. 
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death. Some unions also pay out-of-work benefits and pay 
traveling expenses of the worker who is in search of employment. 

The most recent development in the beneficiary activities of 
American trade unions has been the institution of pensions for 
those of their members who, by reason of age or invalidity, are 
unable to make their own living. When the aged members of the 
unions were in want, it was the custom in the early days to appeal 
to the local organization on their behalf, whereupon an appropria- 
tion was made from the treasury or a special collection was taken 
up for them. When the local organization was unable to take care 
of its aged and disabled members, an appeal was frequently made 
to the national organization on their behalf. It is in this manner 
that we find the Order of Railroad Conductors taking care of their 
aged members in the early nineties. The heavy burden thus 
imposed on the local organization and the constant appeal to the 
national order convinced the membership of the necessity of mak- 
ing systematic provision for the superannuated. In 1897 it was 
proposed that a national home be established for this purpose. 
Since the engineers, firemen, and trainmen were facing the same 
problem, it was suggested that all four organizations join forces 
in establishing a home for their superannuated members. An 
opportunity of carrying out this project was presented to the 
four brotherhoods when the trustees of the Home for Disabled 
Railway Employees of America at Highland Park, Illinois, offered 
to turn over the home to them on condition that each should con- 
tribute the sum of $15,000 to the building fund. The engineers, 
firemen, and trainmen having contributed the required amount, 
the home was turned over to them. 

While the discussion relative to the home was dragging out from 
year to year, the conductors took an important step toward reliev- 
ing their disabled members by establishing an indigent fund, to 
which each conductor was required to contribute $3 a year.’ But, 
notwithstanding the large sums contributed toward the indigent 
fund, the conductors have felt that they were not facing squarely 
the problem of old-age dependency. In 1907 a committee was 
appointed to look into the matter. Some important data were col- 


z Constitution, sec. 81. 
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lected, but no definite proposals were made. The question was 
brought up again in 1909 and another committee was appointed, 
this time with instructions to formulate some plan. The com- 
mittee found that there were were four possible ways of establishing 
a pension for aged employees. In the first place, they might be 
paid a part of their life insurance after they had reached a certain 
age. This plan was discarded for the apparently trivial reason 
that it meant an increase in life premiums. Secondly, a flat 
assessment plan might be instituted. This, it was thought, would 
impose too heavy a burden on the younger members. Again, it 
was asserted that, while the initial rates would be low under this 
plan, the premiums would have to be continually increased when it 
was carried through a series of years. From this the committee 
turned to a straight endowment plan under which each member on 
joining the organization would be required to begin paying premi- 
ums toward his pension fund. In order to secure a pension of $30 
a month at the age of seventy, it was found that a man entering at 
the age of twenty would have to pay an annual premium of $9 a 
year, while on entering at thirty he would have to pay $15 a year. 
This plan, although actuarially sound, had one serious objection, 
in that it imposed too heavy a burden on the older members. For 
this reason the committee suggested the establishment of a modi- 
fied endowment plan. By deferring payments for five years after 
assessments had begun and by a gradual scaling down of the rates 
for members over forty, it was thought that it might be possible to 
have a plan which would meet the needs of the unions. The con- 
vention, however, did not accept the recommendation of the pension 
committee, and the conductors are still depending on the indigent 
fund to maintain their aged members.* 

Up to a few years ago the superannuated engineer, like the 
conductor, had to depend on the charity of his local or national 
organization. In 1902 the Brotherhood established an indigent 
fund for the maintenance of its aged and disabled members. 
From this fund the engineer who is no longer able to work at his 
trade was to receive a monthly pension, provided he had been a 
member of the union for ten years. The members are also entitled 


1 Robins, The Conductors, chap. xii. 
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to the privileges of the home at Highland Park, Ilinois, taken over 
by the engineers, firemen, and trainmen in rọro. In 1910 the 
engineers felt that more adequate provision ought to be made for 
their superannuated members. A committee was appointed to 
look into the matter and to report to the 1912 convention. From. 
the discussions carried on in the journal between 1910 and 1912 
one might reasonably conclude that the engineers were not yet 
prepared for a compulsory pension plan. The younger members 
felt that an old-age pension would impose an unequal burden on 
them as compared with the older members. Again, it was thought 
that the high dues necessary to maintain a pension fund would 
prevent a great many young men from joining the Brotherhood. 

For the foregoing reasons the convention of 1912 declared 
against a compulsory pension system and was satisfied with the 
introduction of a voluntary plan. It was provided that this plan 
was to be administered by a board of governors, consisting of all 
the members of the Advisory Board of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers. Any members of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers enjoying good physical health might become a member 
of the association. The dues to be paid were to be graded according 
to the age of the member, and the benefits depended on the number 
of months for which dues had been paid. A minimum benefit, 
however, of $25 a month was to be paid to all engineers of good 
standing who had been members of the association for one year 
and who were unable to perform the duties of an engineer or had 
been retired on account of age. In 1915 a number of important 
modifications were made in the pension law. It was decided that 
for the future no application for membership in the association 
would be received from those over sixty years of age and that after 
July 30, 1916, no application would be received from those over 
fifty.. All applicants for membership were to be required to pass a 
physical examination. It was further provided that after June 30, 
1916, members who were qualified to join the pension association 
and had failed to make application would be debarred from the 
benefits of the indigent fund." 


1 Constitution and Statutes of International Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, pp. 94-108 (1917). 
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From the changes made in the pension law in 1915 one can 
easily see that the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers is gradu- 
ally drifting toward a compulsory pension system. Only a small 
percentage of the membership had availed themselves of the plan 
in 1912. The very nature of the plan was a temptation to the 
younger members to put off joining until a short time before retiring. 
Should they become disabled in the meantime or fail to join at the 
eleventh hour, they were still confident of obtaining aid from the 
indigent fund in their declining years. 

Since 1900 nearly all the important American trade unions 
have discussed the establishment of pension benefits. The United 
Mine Workers and the Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
have the matter under consideration at the present time. The 
question came up for discussion at the last convention of the 
United Mine Workers and was finally referred to a committee which 
is to submit plans to the next convention. At the 1914 convention 
of the Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners President Kerby 
urged the delegates to take up the question of instituting pension 
benefits for the aged carpenter. In the absence of definite informa- 
tion in regard to the cost of maintaining pension benefits the 
executive board was authorized to compile statistics in regard 
to the approximate cost of maintaining a home and a pension 
system. At the 1915 convention the delegates decided unani- 
mously in favor of a pension in preference to a home. The ques- 
tion, however, was later submitted to a referendum vote and 
rejected by the membership. In 1903 the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists established a superannuation benefit system, to 
become effective in 1913, but by 1912 the funds of the association 
had been so much depleted by the strikes of the preceding years 
that it was decided to abandon the idea. 

Four American trade unions have established pension benefits 
to become operative in the future. They are the Pattern Makers 
League of North America, the United Association of Plumbers and 
Gas Fitters, the Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees, and the Structural Iron Workers. The 
union of the pattern-makers expects to begin payments in 1920; 
the Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway 
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Employees and the association of gas-fitters as soon as a reserve 
sufficient to place their funds on a solid financial basis has been 
accumulated; and the union of Structural Iron Workers in 1920. 

Besides the railroad brotherhoods, three other American labor 
organizations have superannuation benefit systems in operation: 
the Granite Cutters International Association; the International 
Typographical Union, and the Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterers 
International Union. Ever since the establishment of the Granite 
Cutters International Association, in 1877, systematic provision 
for the aged has, according to President Duncan, been seriously 
discussed by the members. In 1880 the union made the following 
provisions for its superannuated members: A granite-cutter who 
was prevented from working at his trade by some serious disability 
received $3 a week if he had been a member of the union seven 
years; $4 a week if he had been a member of the union for twelve . 
years; $5 a week if he had been a member of the union for sixteen 
years. Any member reaching the age of fifty-five years who was 
following the trade and had been in good standing for three years 
was exempt from dues. Members sixty-five years of age, with a 
good-standing membership of eight years, received $3 a week. 
Members seventy years of age, with a good-standing membership of 
eighteen years, received for life, in addition to remittance of dues, 
$5 a week. 

In 1884, on account of lack of funds, the pension benefits were 
discontinued. Members who had reached the age of fifty-five 
were, however, exempt from dues, except the fifteen cents a 
month for funeral benefits. The suspension of pension payments 
was the cause of serious discontent among the rank and file of the 
union, but they were consoled with the thought that it was only 
temporary. 

Between 1884 and t905 the members of the Granite Cutters 
International Association were constantly demanding that some 
adequate provision be made for the aged and disabled. The care 
of the old members was, to their mind, one of the most important 
functions of the trade union. Many of them had been accustomed 
to it through their membership in British trade unions. It was 
not until 1905 that their hopes were realized. In the early part of 
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that year a committee was appointed to submit plans for the 
payment of pension benefits. The plan submitted and finally 
approved by the members provided for an increase of union dues 
from 7o cents to $r a month. Ten per cent of all the money col- 
lected in the form of dues was to be retained by the local union 
and the remainder forwarded to the international office. Eight 
per cent of all the money received by the international office was to 
be set aside for the establishment of a pension fund. It was 
provided that a granite-cutter reaching the age of sixty-two who 
had been a member of the organization for twenty years without 
taking out a withdrawal card, and who had been in continuous good 
standing for the ten years previous, should be paid from the fund 
an honorary benefit of $10 a month for six months each year, 
beginning with November, and should be exempt from dues and 
assessments. If at any time the money placed to the credit 
of the fund appeared to be insufficient to pay the benefits pro- 
vided, the executive council was authorized to reduce the amount 
paid.* 

It was further provided that any member arriving at the age 
of sixty who had a continuous good-standing membership for the 
ten years previous should be exempt from dues and receive the 
sum of $125 out of his death benefit, leaving the sum of $75 to 
defray his funeral expenses. 

Since 1877 provision for the aged has been a subject of discus- 
sion among the members of the International Typographical 
Union. In that year and again in 1882 it was proposed to erect 
a home in which aged printers might spend their declining years, 
but on both instances the proposition was voted down. In 1886 
Messrs. George W. Childs and A. J. Drexel, of Philadelphia, pre- 
sented the international union with the sum of $10,000 to be used as 
it thought best. This sum the union determined to use for the 
purpose of endowing a home for its aged and incapacitated mem- 
bers. In 1889 the Board of Trade of Colorado Springs presented 
eighty acres of land as a site for a home, and three years later the 
Union Printers’ Home was opened. Any member of the inter- 
national union who has been such for ten years, three years of 
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which are continuous, is eligible for admission to the home. Mem- 
bers suffering from tuberculosis are admitted to the sanitarium 
after a membership of eighteen months. Application for admission 
must be made on a form provided by the trustees and indorsed by 
the local union of which the applicant has been a member. The 
average number of residents in the home in 1916 was 202. In the 
beginning each member was required to pay five cents a month for 
the upkeep of the home. This amount was later increased to ten 
cents a month. In 1908 it was increased to fifteen cents a month, 
and on January 1, 1916, it was increased to twenty cents a month. 

In the early history of the typographical union, as in other 
American trade unions, we find that the fraternal spirit had reached 
a high degree of development. The local unions were prepared 
to make any sacrifice to prevent their old and disabled members 
from becoming dependents upon public charity. We have been 
informed by a prominent official of the organization that it was 
quite common to have the old members retained in the composing 
room long after their period of usefulness had passed. When 
completely disabled, they were maintained out of the local treasury, 
or a special collection was taken up for them. 

The introduction of the linotype placed the old printer at a 
serious disadvantage. It made it exceedingly difficult for him to 
obtain employment at the trade. There was accordingly a con- 
siderable increase in the number of those depending on the charity 
of the organization. Relatively few could be taken care of in the 
home both because of lack of space and because many of the old men 
were unwilling to be separated from their families. 

This increase in the number of its superannuated members 
created a serious problem for the members of the International 
Typographical Union. A special appeal to the members in each 
individual case would place too heavy a burden on the charitably 
inclined. The only alternative was the establishment of an old- 
age pension system which would place an equal burden on all the 
members. In rgor we find the first traces of the agitation for the 
institution of pension benefits in the typographical union. Presi- 


* Barnett, The Printers—A Study in American Trade Unionism, p. 95. 
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dent Lynch in his annual report for r902 emphasized the necessity 
of establishing such a system: 

Our benefit features are at present confined to the strike, death, and the 
- home, the latter necessarily confined to the few, although one-third of the per 
capita tax is devoted to its maintenance. The future progressive trade union 
will, to my mind, in addition to what it does for the betterment of industrial 
conditions, accord all the advantages now peculiar to purely fraternal organiza- 
tion. In this, our Golden Jubilee Year, we could profitably devote some time 
to devising a plan for old-age benefit. Not all our members financially and 
physically incapacitated can seek shelter in the home. The ruthlessness, nay, 
the brutality, of machinery under our present economic system makes the 
earning of a livelihood practically impossible by men who a decade ago were 
none too old to set type.t 


At the 1902 convention a resolution was passed authorizing 
the president to appoint a committee to formulate plans for an old- 
age or pension benefit to be graded according to the length of con- 
tinuous membership in good standing and also for a graded death 
and funeral benefit. Although the committee was heartily in 
favor of superannuation and funeral benefits, it could not favor 
their immediate adoption on account of the heavy financial burden 
which they would impose upon the membership. The convention 
of 1906 again authorized the president to appoint a committce to 
draw up a pension plan to be presented at the next annual meeting. 
A more opportune time could not have been selected for the study 
of the problem. Many of the old members who were being called 
out on the eight-hour strike had very little hope of ever again getting 
back to work. They were fighting the battles of trade unionism 
and therefore should not be permitted to become public dependents 
in their declining years. This argument made a powerful appeal 
to the rank and file and was doubtless a strong factor in the estab- 
lishment of the pension system in 1907. 

By the terms of the pension law passed by the International 
Typographical Union any member of the organization attaining 
the age of sixty who had a good-standing membership of twenty 
years was entitled to the sum of $4 a week, provided he could not 
obtain sustaining employment at the trade and had no other 
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adequate means of support. For the maintenance of the pension 
fund ‘all members of the union were to be assessed to the extent 
of one-half of r per cent of their wages. This assessment, however, 
did not begin until March 1, 1908, when the payments to the eight- 

` hour strike fund ceased; and on August 1 of the same year the 
international secretary-treasurer began the payment of the pension 
benefits." In 1910 those who had attained the age of seventy and 
had a good-standing membership of ten years and also those who 
were totally incapacitated for work and who could not find admis- 
sion to the home were admitted to the pension benefits. The 
law was further modified in 1910 so as to include those who pos- 
sessed other means of support, provided they had the necessary 
qualifications in regard to age and membership. In rorxz the 
continuous-membership clause was modified. Members who had 
taken out honorable withdrawal cards and thus broken their con- 
tinuous membership were to receive a pension if they had deposited 
their cards and thus renewed their membership before August 1, 
1908, when the pension law went into effect. In the same year 
the amount of the weekly pension was increased from $4 to $5 a 
week. 

One of the latest American trade unions to establish national 
benefit systems was that of the bricklayers, masons, and plasterers. 
Before z910 the beneficiary activities of the bricklayers were 
entirely under the jurisdiction of the local unions. At its 1910 
convention, the international organization instituted a mortuary 
benefit, and no sooner had the mortuary benefit been in operation 
than the international body began to discuss the necessity of 
systematic provision for its aged and disabled members. For 
many years the superannuated bricklayer had been an object of 
charity to the local union. Since other organizations had made 
systematic provision for their disabled members, the bricklayers 
felt that there was no reason why they should not do the same. 
The matter was taken up by the 1912 convention and a com- 
mittee was appointed to draw up a plan to be submitted to the 


= Typographical Journal, XXX VII, 280; Constitution and By-Laws of Inter- 
national Typographical Union, Art. V, secs. 6-15. A good summary plan may also 
be found in Tracy, International Typographical Union, p. 908. 
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executive council. The plan submitted in 1913 and approved 
by the national convention in 1914 provides that members sixty 
years of age and over who have had a continuous good standing 
of twenty-five years and find it impossible to secure sustaining 
employment at the trade may receive a pension of $5 a week. 
Those who have had a continuous good standing for ten years and 
who by reason of ill-health, not brought about by their own fault, 
are totally incapacitated may also receive $5 a week. According 
to the original law, a pensioner who earned $5 or more during any 
week was to be deprived of his pension for that week. It was later 
discovered that under this section of the law many of the old 
members who were able to earn a standard wage during the busy 
seasons were receiving a pension during periods of unemployment. 
In order to prevent this abuse the law was modified in 1916 so as 
to provide that no member who had earned $150 during the six 
months previous to his application should be entitled to a pension. 
The bricklayers’ pension law also provides that after the death of 
the beneficiary his widow may continue to receive the pension 
until her death or remarriage, if she is sixty years of age and has 
no other visible means of support. 

From January 1, 1914, every member of the union was required 
to pay the sum of twenty-five cents a month into the international 
treasury for the maintenance of the pension fund. This amount 
was increased to thirty-five cents a month by the convention of 
1916. 

The most difficult problem which a trade union or any other 
private organization has to face in establishing a pension system 
is that of cost. In estimating the cost of a pension, the first thing 
to be done is to find out, at least approximately, the number of 
persons of pensionable age. Suppose the trade union discovers 
that it will have two hundred members of this age every year, a 
sufficient sum must be on hand to provide an annual pension for 
these two hundred persons, and the amount to be paid by each 
member of the organization into the pension fund must be regulated 
accordingly. This apparently simple problem is in reality very 


1 Proceedings of 1916 Convention of the Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterers, 
pp. 176-78. 
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complicated. We cannot estimate with any degree of exactness 
the number of persons in a trade union who will qualify for a pen- 
sion every year without knowing something about the age dis- 
tribution of the membership. There will be a vast difference 
between the cost of a pension system in an organization composed 
of old men and an organization principally made up of young men. 

In computing the cost of a trade-union pension fund it will 
be necessary, not alone to make an estimate of the number of 
persons attaining the required age, but also to estimate the number 
who will have the necessary qualifications in regard to member- 
ship. For this purpose a trade union should have a record of the 
initiation and standing of each member. Until very recently the 
typical American trade union had no national system of recording 
the age, date of initiation, or good standing of its members. This 
matter was generally left in the hands of the local secretary, with 
the result that very little attention was given to it. 

Shortly after the introduction of its pension plan the typo- 
graphical union recognized the need of a national register system. 
A scheme providing for a complete record at the international 
office of the age, date of initiation, and good standing of each mem- 
ber was accordingly submitted to the convention of 1908 and was 
unanimously approved by the assembled delegates. The granite- 
cutters and the bricklayers have also found it necessary to institute 
national register systems for the administration of their mortuary 
benefits. 

In the absence of definite information in regard to the age and 
standing of its members, it is exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, 
for a trade union to compute with any degree of exactness the cost 
of an old-age pension. Actuaries have suggested that this want 
could be supplied by obtaining a sworn statement from each 
member, but the trade unions recoiled from this apparently extreme 
measure. They preferred to base their assessments on rough 
estimates, always with the hope of increasing them in the future 
if the income of the pension fund should be insufficient to defray 
its costs. 

It was quite natural that under such circumstances the cost of 
the pension plan should have been minimized rather than exagger- 
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ated. This was, in all probability, good psychology, so far as 
the union members were concerned. One of the reasons why 
members of labor organizations oppose the introduction of a pension 
plan is because of the high dues involved; but after the pension 
plan has been put into operation and they have been convinced 
of its desirability they will be prepared to make great sacrifices 
rather than abandon it. 

In the English trade unions we find that the cost of old-age 
pension benefits far exceeded the original estimates. In regard to 
the experience of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, Mr. Weyl 
Says: 

The tendency of the superannuation benefit to bear with increasing 
weight upon the finances of the union began to be recognized most clearly 
after the formation of the Union. In 1850 the estimate of future superannua- 
tion charges was placed at 24c a member, while at the time the New Castle 
meeting was in session in 1874 there were 446 members on the superannuation 
benefit, costing the society at the rate of $1.07 a member on the then member- 
ship which was five times as great as when the 446 superannuated members 
joined.: 

The experience of the engineers in this regard seems to be 
typical of the experience of British trade unions as a whole. It 
might be of interest to find out if the British experience is being 
repeated in America. The limited experience of American trade 
unions in this field will not warrant us in drawing general con- 
clusions. About all it can do is to point out certain general tenden- 
cies. Only three American trade unions have compulsory pension 
systems in operation, for the maintenance of which all the members 
contribute an equal amount, independent of age and physical 
health. They are the Granite Cutters International Association, 
the International Typographical Union, and the Bricklayers, 
Masons, and Plasterers International Union. The system of the 
union of the granite-cutters has been in operation about eleven 
years; that of the typographical union, about seven years; and 
that of the bricklayers’ union, about two years. In addition to 
these there is the voluntary pension plan of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, which was put into operation about five 


* Walter E. Weyl, “Benefit Features of British Trade Unions,” U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 64, p. 761. 
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years ago. From Table I it may be seen that there has been a 
steady increase, year by year, in the total expenditure for pensions, 
in the total number of pensioners, in the cost of pensions to each 
member, and in the number of pensioners per thousand in the 
granite-cutters and typographical unions. In the Granite Cutters 
International Association the total expenditures for pensions 
increased from $2,910.00 in 1906 to $14,460.00 in 1915, OF 397 
percent. During the same period the income of the fund increased 
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from $13,369.80 to $26,212.08, or 96 per cent. Between 1906 and ` 
gir there was a constant increase in the tatio of income to 
expenditure, leaving a balance of $25,676.89 in the treasury in the . 
latter year. This balance was wiped out during the succeeding 
years, and on April 29, 1915, the amount left in the treasury was 
reduced to $3,378.51. At the beginning of last winter the granite- 
cutters were facing a rather large deficit in their pension fund. 
When questioned by the writer as to whether, in view of this deficit, 
it might not be necessary to suspend or to limit the amount of the 
pension payments, the officers of the union replied that they could 
draw on the general fund until such time as provision had been 
made for an increase of dues." 

z Most of the material in regard to pension of the Granite Cutters International 


Association was obtained at the headquarters at Quincy, Massachusetts, through 
the courtesy of Mr. James Duncan, the international president. 
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The experience of the International Typographical Union 
with pension benefits has been far more favorable than that of the 
granite-cutters. From Table I it can be seen that since the insti- 
tution of the pension there has been a steady increase in the total 
expenditures for pension, in the total number of pensioners, in the 
number per thousand, and in the per capita cost. The total 
expenditures for pensions in the typographical union increased 
from $69,550.00 in 1909 to $302,651.65 in 1915, or about 335 per 
cent; the per capita cost, from $1.54 to $5.08; the total number 
of pensioners, from 542 to 1,344; and the number of pensioners per 
thousand of union membership, from 12 to 22. During the same 
period the receipts have increased from $229,317.54 to $941,120.37, 
or 310 per cent. Table II indicates the relation of income to 
expenditures for the years during which the pension fund has been 
in operation, as well as the percentage of income expended each 
year. 


TABLE II 
Percentage of 
Year Income Expenditures Income 
Expended 

I9OQ......4.. $159,767.17 $ 60,550.35 43.51 
TOTO esaiok 183,227.04 115,307.52 62.9 
p Ca E ORT 305,266.99 128,042.53 41.9 
IQI2 6-05 esios 281,678.69 176,319.67 62.6 
iLa a sauces 298,361.49 248,582.41 83.3 
SLAAT. ARE 326,081 .98 270,396.33 82.9 
IQIS. onsena 328,475.45 302,651.55 92.1 





The excess of income over expenditures during the first years 
enabled the union to accumulate a rather large reserve, which 
amounted to $638,468.82 at the end of 1915. During the past 
three years there has been a noticeable increase in expenditures, 
and if the expenditures should continue in the future to increase 
as they have during the past three years, the typographical pension 
fund may be in the same condition as that of the granite-cutters. 
The increase, however, cannot go on indefinitely. In time the 
number of pensioners relative to the total union membership and 
the cost of the pension will become rather constant quantities. 
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Were it not for the favorable circumstances under which the 
typographical pension benefit has operated, such a large reserve 
could scarcely have been accumulated between 1908 and 1916. 
There has been a continued increase in the union membership 
every year. During the entire period the total membership has 
increased from 43,740 to 59,571, or in the neighborhood of 36 per 
cent. Part of this increase must of course be attributed to the 
fact that a great many old members, in the hope of receiving a pen- 
sion, and also those actually in receipt of a pension, have retained 
their membership in the union. When the trade union is increas- 
ing its membership by rapid strides, the ratio of the superannuated 
will remain relatively small as compared with the ratio of the 
superannuated to the working population as a whole. The notable 
increase in the wages of printers during the past eight years has 
also lightened the burdens of the pension. The average wages 
of the members of the International Typographical Union have 
increased from $888 in 1909 to $1,021 in 1915, or about 16 per cent. 

In the attitude of the International Typographical Union 
toward its pension benefit we have a splendid exemplification of 
the conflict between fraternal ideals and business principles. If 
the original pension law had been permitted to remain unmodified, 
a far larger reserve would have been accumulated. The interest 
on this reserve would enable the union to bear the increased burdens 
of the fund in the future without increasing its rates, and it might 
even possibly permit a lowering of the present rates. This was in 
harmony with the idea of the officers of the union. They con- 
stantly pointed out the desirability of a large reserve and the 
steadily increasing cost of the pension benefit as arguments against 
modifying the law. But the arguments of the officials were of 
little avail in face of the insistent demand of the membership 
for liberalizing the pension benefit. At the end of the first year 
there was a balance of $159,767.17 in the treasury. With this 
balance on hand the members thought that there was no good 
reason for depriving so many deserving printers of a pension. 
They severely criticized the pension law because it deprived the 
aged printer of a pension when he had been sufficiently farsighted to 
save for his declining years. The law was also criticized because 
it failed to make provision for those who were incapacitated before 
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reaching the age of sixty, or for aged printers who, through no 
fault of their own, had not been members of the union for twenty 
years. In rgro the pension law was modified so as to meet these 
criticisms. Printers who had no other means of support were no 
longer to be excluded from the pension benefits. Disabled mem- 
bers of any age who could not find admittance to the home, as well 
as those who had reached: the age of seventy and had a continuous 
membership of ten years, were also to receive pensions. 

When the pension law first went into effect the feature of it 
most highly valued by the union officials was the twenty-year 
membership requirement. It was thought that this would be a 
great means of increasing the power of the union over its members. 
Before the law was very long in operation the rank and file of the 
union began to feel that this requirement would exclude a great 
many deserving members from the pension benefit. It was dis- 
covered that a number of members had broken their continuous 
membership by taking out honorable withdrawal cards. For all 
practical purposes they were still members of the union, but were 
nevertheless deprived of the pension. Despite the opposition of 
the union officials, the convention of 1912 modified the pension 
law so as to include those who had broken their twenty years’ con- 
tinuous membership, provided they had deposited their cards 
before the pension law went into effect. Since rgrz several other 
changes in the pension law have been suggested. Some have 
advised increasing the amount to $6 a week, while others have 
thought that the benefit should be extended to the widows of 
deceased printers. The constantly increasing ratio of expendi- 
tures to income has convinced the membership that any further 
extension of the law meant a considerable increase in assessments. 

In case of the union of granite-cutters the financial strain of the 
pension system did not begin to appear for a number of years after 
it had been put into effect. In the International Typographical 
Union the income of the fund is still sufficient to meet its expendi- 
tures. Should the cost still continue to increase, the reserve 
accumulated during the earlier years will be sufficient to tide the 
fund over for a few years without any increase of dues. In the 
bricklayers’ union, however, the financial burden threatened to 
bankrupt the fund during the second year after it had been estab- 
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lished. This was not due.to the high ratio of pensioners to the 
total union membership, but to a miscalculation of the pension . 
committee. Twenty-five cents a month from each member was 
evidently too low an estimate of the amount necessary to maintain 
the pension fund. On.November 1, 1915, the total number of 
bricklayers on the pension roll was 1,081. Of these, 980 were old- 
age pensioners, 98 were persons permanently invalided, and 3 
were widows of deceased members. The total amount paid out 
in pensions in 1915 was $217,955.00. The total liabilities on 
1,081 pensioners for 1916 amounted to $281,060.00, or $50,000.00 
more than the income of the fund. In regard to the impending 
_ deficit the secretary in his report for 1915 says: 

If we are to continue our present pension benefits and also provide against 
undue increase in our pension liabilities, the rate of twenty-five cents a month 
must be increased to at least thirty-five cents. Unless this is done our surplus 
accumulated during rọr5 will before the convening of the 1918 convention be 
almost completely wiped out. There is only one way to avoid the ten-cent 
increase suggested, and that is to reduce the pension payments correspondingly. 
This alternative, we feel sure, will not meet with your favor.t 

Two methods of meeting the deficit in the pension fund were 
considered by the convention of 1916. It was thought that each 
member might be required to contribute one day’s pay during the 
next two years. This idea was later abandoned, and the conven- 
‘tion decided to increase the assessment from twenty-five to thirty- 
five cents a month. 

The bricklayers, like the printers, have experienced a number 
of practical difficulties in the administration of their pension law. 
Many claims were filed by persons receiving an income of over $5 
a week from property or other investments. When the claims of 
such persons were rejected, they frequently threatened legal action | 
on the ground that only those earning over $5 a week were excluded © 
from the pension and that incomes were not earnings. Many 
of the old members who failed to qualify under the twenty-year- 
membership clause filed claims under the pemanent-injury clause. 
They claimed that their inability to work was due to some injury 
received years ago, whereas in reality they were suffering from the 
infirmities of old age. 

1 Fiftieth Annual Report of the President and Secretary of the Bricklayers, Masons, 
and Plasterers International Union, P- 431. i 
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The bricklayers’ pension law provides, among other things, that 
in order to qualify for a pension a member must be incapable of 
securing sustaining employment at the trade. Under the original 
law this was interpreted to mean that any member who earned less 
than $5 in the course of a week, might qualify for a pension during 
that week; he might be able to earn $100 during the first three 
weeks of the month and qualify for a pension during the last week. 
In order to remedy this abuse, the law was amended in 1916 so as 
to provide that a member who has received $150 during the six 
months prior to the date’ of his application, no matter from what 
source the $150 may have been derived, shall not qualify for a 
pension. 

Under the systems previously considered all the members of the 
union paid the same assessment, independent of their age and 
physical condition. A young man twenty years of age pays the 
same amount as one who is about to qualify for the pension inside 
of one year. No provision was made for a reserve. No member, 
therefore, was guaranteed a pension in his old age, no matter how 
long he had been contributing to the fund. The ability of the union 
to pay a pension under these conditions evidently depends on a 
steady increase of young members. So long as the membership is 
increasing, the union will be able to pay the pension; but should 
the supply of young recruits be cut off in one way or another, the 
financial burden may become too severe for the active members. 

Unlike the other trade unions considered, the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers did not make its pension system compulsory. 
It established an association to which members desiring to provide 
a pension for old age might belong. In order to make such a 
system successful, it was deemed necessary to grade the assessments 
according to the age of the members and to make the benefits depend 
on the number of years for which assessments had been paid. The 
adoption of a system like this, while in harmony with sound 
actuarial principles, involved a sacrifice of fraternal ideals. If 
benefits were to depend on the number of months or years for 
which payments had been made, the old men, for whose sake 
the system had apparently been adopted, would be practically 
left without any benefits. In order to care for the old men a 
minimum benefit of $25 a month was provided for those who had 
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been paying assessments for one year and who were no longer 
able to discharge the duties of an engineer. This provision 
for the aged induced the younger members to put off joining the 
association; hence we find that, of the 4,500 members of the 
association in 1915, 2,780 were over fifty years of age and 1,992 were 
over fifty-five years. In order to offset this tendency, 'the 1915 
convention decided that in the future no applications for member- 
ship in the association should be received from those over sixty year's 
of age, and that after January 1, 1916, no applications should be 
. received from those over fifty years of age. This restriction in 
regard to the age of applicants resulted in a great increase in mem- 
bership of the Pension Association. Between January 1 and 
October 1, 1916, the membership almost doubled itself, increasing 
from 5,656 to 10,486. And, what is especially noticeable, the 
incréase was not confined to members between forty and fifty years 
of age. There was also a great increase in the number between 
the ages of thirty and forty years." If the locomotive engineers 
should further limit the ages of applicants for membership in the _ 
Pension Association, it might become more popular. Each 
member might then feel that it was a desirable means of saving for 
old age, that every dollar which he contributed to the fund he 
would receive back with interest. 

After the foregoing survey one is justified in drawing certain 
general conclusions in regard to the reasons actuating trade unions 
in the establishment of pension systems. In the early days, when 
the unions were small and when the members were intimately 
acquainted with one another, there was a strong fraternal spirit 
which could be depended upon in sickness and old age. In the 
language of a prominent trade unionist who was interviewed by the 
writer, there-was nothing which the old unions so abhorred as to 
see their superannuated members compelled to spend their days in 
the poorhouse. 

The introduction of machinery shortened the working life of their 
members, thus making the problem of old age a serious one for 
American trade unions. At the very time when this problem was 

1 See reports of the Pension Association of Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 


Through the courtesy of Mr. William B. Prentis, general secretary-treasurer of the 
association, the writer was permitted to have access to these reports. 
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becoming serious the phenomenal increase of membership weakened 
the fraternal bonds of the union. The spirit of charity was no 
longer so rife as in the old days. One can therefore easily see why 
compulsion gradually came to take the place of charity in the 
beneficiary activities of trade unions. All the important unions 
have already established sickness or death benefits to be maintained 
by a compulsory tax on each of the members. A number of them, 
as we have seen, have established old-age benefits maintained in the 
same way, and others are thinking seriously about doing so in the 
near future. 

From the standpoint of the trade unionist the creation of pension 
funds has become especially necessary in recent years on account 
of the activity of employers in this field. Large corporations in 
this country have come to realize that a pension is a very useful 
means of maintaining a steady, satisfied, and efficient labor force. 
According to the reports of the National Civic Federation, there 
were 55 establishment pension funds in the United States in 1916. 
Of these, only 2 were in existence before 1900. Twenty-seven were 
established since 1908. In order to offset the effects of these funds, 
the trade unions feel that they must have some counter attraction." 

In regard to the influence of a pension system in attracting 
members to the trade there may be some doubt. It is exceedingly 
difficult to convince young men of the necessity of paying a tax 
from which they may not expect to receive a return in the near 
future and, above all, when the return is so uncertain as it is in the 
case of an old-age pension. Most of the younger members will be 
inclined to look upon a pension assessment as a compulsory tax 
for the maintenance of aged and disabled members from which they 
themselves may expect to receive very little advantage. In regard 
to the influence of a pension system in retaining members in the 
union there can be very little question. It leaves the old man, 
who has been paying his assessments for years and who expects 
to receive a pension in the near future, practically at the mercy of 
the organization. If he is called out on strike, he must obey or 
lose his pension, even though he may have no hope of getting his 
old job back again or of beginning anew in some other occupation. 


“The Problem of Pensions,” as presented at the Sixteenth Annual Meeting of 
the National Civic Federation, Appendix. 
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<. Professor Ross in this Journal and Mr. Meredith Nicholson in 
the Atlantic Monthly have recently been discussing the question of 
the organization and expression of the will of the body social. The 

‘latter. writer complains of the undue prominence of “the second- 
rate man” in government and in administration. He points to the 
glaring facts of municipal, state, and national politics and asks 
whether it can be affirmed with any degree of truth that “the 
people” are properly served or represented. 

The difficulties of organizing and expressing the popular will are 
much better appreciated by Professor Ross than by Mr. Nicholson, 
whose- treatment of the subject leaves much to be desired from the 
scientific viewpoint. But so many assumptions are made, so many 
fallacies revealed in current treatment of the question of leadership 
and representation in democracies—whether “pure” or mixed 
and incomplete—that a little further discussion may be profitable. 

Democracy, ideally considered,” writes Mr. Nicholson, “is an 
affair of the wisest and best.” “In theory,” he continues, “the 

- weight of the majority is with the fit”—fitness being defined as 
“the competence produced by experience and training, fortified’ 
with moral character and a sense of responsibility.” 

Accept these premises and certain questions arise at once. Why 
do democratic constituencies elect second- and third-rate men to 
serve them? Why do “representatives” misrepresent with impunity 
in so many cases? Do not people know their own interests? Are 
voters blind, ignorant, corrupt? Do we pay too little attention to 
public affairs? Do we regard government as a relatively unimpor- 
tant matter, and would we rather make money, or study, or play, 
than devote time and energy to politics and administration in the 
hope of reducing taxation and preventing waste? Are we so opti- 
mistic, shallow, foolish, as to imagine that unfit and incapable men 
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will do as well in office‘as fit and high-minded men? Do we lightly 
assume, because occasionally at critical times men who were not 
suspected of greatness rise nobly to their opportunities and duties, 
that all men are potentially great and masterful? Various explana- 
tions of the kinds indicated in these queries have, as a matter of 
fact, been advanced by popular writers and speakers. They are 
all unsatisfactory and superficial. 

Let me open the discussion with a little story “from life.” A 
few years ago a group of Hull-House workers and residents were 
after dinner informally discussing the prospects of an impending 
election in the city and county. Some spoke with a touch of irony 
or bitterness of the fact that certain wards and districts were 
“hopeless,” that is, that they habitually elected as aldermen or 
county commissioners local bosses, saloon-keepers, “good fellows” 
known in lodges and benevolent societies, and that candidates of 
education, character, and progressive opinions had no chance 
whatever in such districts. Miss Jane Addams, who was in the 
group mentioned, in her quiet, mild way put to the “‘complainants”’ 
these simple questions: 

And why should not the people of the wards you speak of elect saloon- 
keepers, shrewd and amiable “mixers,” glib talkers, and good fellows? Do 
not such candidates fairly represent the district? Can we expect voters to 
elect men they do not know, they hardly understand, they expect nothing of 
in concrete human terms? Is it not as natural for one ward to elect a liberal, 
popular, genial saloon-keeper as it is for a University ward to elect a professor, 
or a business man of standing, or a lawyer of some distinction and public 
spirit ? 

Although there was nothing strikingly original in this train of 
thought, the group felt that Miss Addams had given them a 
valuable lesson in the meaning and limitations of democratic 
government. ‘‘Why, yes,” was the general reflection, “all this 
is not only natural, but inevitable. Voters will and must elect 
men they know, like, understand, and trust—men ‘after their 
own heart.” Such men are often false friends and moral traitors, 
but the voters betrayed by them either do not know this fact, in 
the sense of fully realizing it, or else they put a different construction 
on the acts of treachery and betrayal. They think their will is 
expressed, their “side” zs properly represented and protected, and 
are not aware of any actual grievance or injustice. 
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Now, if this be true, the whole democratic problem assumes a 
wholly different aspect. We must start with different definitions, 
different propositions, and different questions. The remedy for 
misrepresentation, for corrupt and bad government, betrayal of the 
popular will, appears in a different light. The phrases “better 
. wards,” “better elements,” “hopeless wards,” etc., acquire a new 
meaning. Why cannot all the wards and districts be “good”? 
What makes so many of them “bad”? We no longer talk of 
_ organizing and expressing the will of a ward; important as this is, 
even more important, we see, is the question of elevating the will 
of certain wards, of causing a revision by them of their notions’ of 
“fitness” and “loyalty.” 
It would be difficult, I think, to improve upon the definition of 
democracy embodied in Mr. Lincoln’s famous phrase, “A govern- 
ment of the people, for the people, by the people.” Every essential 
element is present in this formula; but how different it is from the 
formula, “A government for the people, of and by the wisest and 
best of the people”! All sorts of men make up a people. We are 
not all good and wise. Many are shortsighted, ignorant, wrong, 
perverse. Many are selfish, sordid, indifferent, or even hostile 
to the general good. Not a few among us, as things are, actually 
want inefficient and wasteful government, even corrupt govern- 
ment. Honest and efficient government would impoverish or 
embarrass many, and they are able to find excuses for their support 
of bad government that drown the still small voice of conscience. 
To say this is to see things as they are, not to indulge in cheap 
. cynicism. Carlyle was splenetic and rash when he described the 
people of Great Britain as “mostly fools.” Ibsen, the aristocratic 

` radical, was merely paradoxical when he uttered the half-truth 
that “the majority is always wrong.” - The situation is seldom, if 
ever, as simple as these phrases imply. 

Of the millions who more or less intelligently wish ka prefer 
good government, many are too busy to do any real work for good 
government. They will “vote right” when the issue is plain and 
plainly drawn. They will exercise a certain amount of independ- . 
ence and occasionally scratch the regular party ticket. Tell them 
that eternal vigilance is the price of good government, and that 
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good government involves the putting of first-rate men in office, 
and they will mildly express their concurrence; but they do not 
see how they can carry these “essentials” into effect. They know 
that the machine men, the office-holders and office-seekers, are 
eternally vigilant, but they rightly point out that with the groups 
just named politics is a matter of bread and butter, a trade or 
profession. The time such persons give to organization, to ‘‘pre- 
paredness” in a political sense, to meetings, conferences, stump- 
speaking, and the like is time taken from the public’s business, in 
many cases, or from business that is intimately connected with 
politics. How can the man who neither seeks nor expects office, 
who has to make a living and save for a rainy day, compete with 
the professional politicians and their quasi-professional allies ? 

Moreover, the men who are nominated and elected by the 
machines and regular organizations are “first-rate men” from the 
viewpoint of those machines and organizations. This Mr. Nich- 
olson and others apparently overlook. Machine men do, and do 
well, what the organizations direct them to do; they are therefore 
satisfactory agents and representatives. They are not first-rate 
men from the viewpoint of the thoughtful and sincere lovers of 
good government, but there is little or nothing in democratic insti- 
tutions and “popular” government to insure the nomination and 
election of morally and intellectually first-rate persons. 

The question of fitness in politics and government inevitably 
recalls the forgotten controversies over the “survival of the fittest” 
in the Darwin-Wallace theory of natural selection. It seemed 
at first impossible for the superficial writer or reader to distinguish 
between fitness in the sense of sufficient adaptability and fitness 
in the moral sense. In present democratic politics the fittest are 
those who are best adapted to existing conditions. The spoilsman 
and corrupt tool of the predatory interests is not even a third-rate 
man morally or intellectually, but the ward that keeps him in the 
city council undoubtedly regards him as a first-rate man from its 
own point of view. He is often benevolent, charitable, helpful in 
need. He obtains jobs and favors for his coristituency. He 
attends weddings and funerals, and displays power and energy. 
Similarly, the more educated and polished man in the council, or 
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legislature, or Congress, who owes his place to great corporations 
and to special interests, whatever he may seem to the impartial 
. and public-spirited element in his district, “looks good,” that is, 
looks “first rate,” to the interests whose defender or apologist he 
really is, although we call him a public servant or a representative 
of the people. f l 
Let us, however, put the question in a different way. It being 
idle to dream of universal goodness and universal culture, are there 
courses open to us whereby we might hope to secure more able and 
-honest representatives of the great public than we now have and 
to render so-called representative government actually representa- 
tive of “the people” ? , 
Two sets of proposals are encountered in the literature of the 
subject. One emphasizes the need and rightness of “proportional 
“representation.” Since John S. Mill’s time much has been written 
on this reform, but it is only in connection with one or two 
commission-manager city charters of the most advanced type that 
proportional representation is now being accorded a trial in this 
country. Not one of our states has adopted this principle, although 
in Illinois we have minority representation in the lower branch of 
the legislature—a scheme, by the way, that the professional poli- 
ticians have known how to convert to their own exclusive advantage, 
‘a scheme that has disappointed the reformers, and that the next 
. constitutional convention is expected to abolish root and branch. 
The case for proportional representation seems unanswerable until 
it is closely analyzed in the light of certain facts. In every state 
there are Republicans, Democrats, Progressives, Socialists, Single- 
Taxers, Prohibitionists, and so on. If representative government 
means the representation of ideas, opinions, sentiments, programs— 
and, of course, parties are made for ideas and sentiments, and are 
useful merely as instrumentalities of intellectual and social com- 
merce—it follows apparently that our electoral systems should 
provide for the fair proportional representation of the various prev- 
alent schools of opinion. The supposition is that if we properly 
emphasized opinion in our representative scheme, and gave each 
school the number of representatives it was entitled to on the prin- 
ciple of proportion, the result would be, not merely justice to 
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opinions and groups that today are not represented at all, or repre- 
sented by fewer men than they should have for official spokesmen, 
but also a better quality of representation for the other parties. 

Unfortunately this second conclusion does not necessarily 
follow from the premises. Proportional representation would 
indeed give the radical and reform parties more representatives 
in city, state, and national chambers than they now succeed in 
putting in, but would it give us better Republicans, better Demo- 
crats, better Progressives? When a man runs as a Democrat, we 
hardly know what opinions he entertains. He may be a revenue- 
tariff man or a protectionist; he may be an imperialist or an anti- 
imperialist; he may be an old-fashioned state-rights champion, 
or he may believe in making large concession to nationalism. What 
is true of Democrats is true of the other big parties. We have 
Roosevelt Republicans, Penrose-Barnes Republicans, LaFollette 
Republicans. Manifestly proportional representation under the 
system of great parties would not in the least guarantee any 
notable improvement in the quality of representation in the great 
parties, each of which is really a house badly divided against itself, 
a house constantly threatened by insurgency and discontent. 
Proportional representation would not destroy the power of the 
party machines and embattled spoilsmen. 

This brings us to the second set of proposals, chief of which is 
this: that we should do our utmost to break up the “big” political 
parties and substitute group government for party government. 
The late Professor Goldwin Smith, in the last several years of his 
life, devoted much time and energy to destructive criticism of party 
government. He attributed thereto a great deal of the opportu- 
nism, cowardice, hypocrisy, servility, and degradation of the politi- 
cal life of Britain and the United States. He argued—never lacking 
illustrations and fresh instances—that party discipline stifles inde- 
pendence and makes men dishonest and unfair. He contended that 
the vain effort to placate the many incongruous elements of a 
“great” party inevitably leads to neglect and loss of the ideals or 
principles which called the party into being, the means to the end 
being finally mistaken for the end itself. A man, he argued, may 
represent an interest, a group, an opinion; but how can he represent 
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at one and the same time conflicting interests, divergent opinions, 
irreconcilable tendencies? M. Ostrogorski, the able Russian pub- 
licist, has written in the same vein and has proposed the total 
abandonment of “big” parties in favor of leagues, temporary 
associations, groups and “bloc” governments. France, of course, 
in the past two decades, has furnished an instructive model of 
group. and “bloc” government, and it may be doubted whether 
any nation has been more faithfully represented at any time than 
France has been during this eventful period. 

This process of division and disintegration has been at work in 
the British and American “big” parties. It is sufficient to men- 
tion the British Labor party and the Radical wing of the Liberal 
party. In the United States we have the Progressive party (which 
may be resuscitated at any time), the Prohibition party, and the 
Socialist party. Still the process has been slow, and it is difficult 
to see how it could have been artificially stimulated. Professor 
G. Smith, in his withering assaults on the party system, conspicu- 
ously failed to meet this difficulty. ` Parties will not disintegrate 
at the command of the frowning philosopher. They cannot 
be legislated out of existence by acts of Congress or Parliament. 
They may decay and die naturally as a result of new needs, new 
issues, new alignments. But, on the other hand, an unforeseen 
emergency, the appearance of a “really paramount” issue,may cause 
groups and factions to subordinate secondary demands to the urgent 
need and give the “big” party a new lease of life. It is tolerably 
certain, however, that, under normal circumstances, the future 
belongs, not to the big, heterogeneous, “historic parties,” whose 
usefulness is now so seriously questioned, but to groups and smaller 
combinations that will severally represent live issues and ‘glowing 
aspirations. : 

True, even under a system of group and “‘bloc” government 
compromise cannot wholly be avoided. France is an excellent 
illustration. The formation of the “bloc” during the critical 
Dreyfus agitation necessitated many reciprocal concessions and 
adjustments on the part of the groups that set out to save:the 
Republic from chauvinism, militarism, and imperialism. But the 
concessions were made in the open; the give-and-take was honest 
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and strictly necessary. There was neither subterranean intrigue 
nor sacrifice of principle for the sake of office and glory. 

Under group government it is undoubtedly easier to obtain 
fit and genuine representation. Each group may have its organiza- 
tion, its machine, its chronic office-seekers, its glib talkers; but the 
average member of the group, the average voter who reads the 
newspapers and attends the meetings and conferences of his group, 
is in touch with the machine and feels that he has some influence 
with the leaders. He does not feel so helpless, so insignificant, so 
impotent as the voter of a huge national party that lives, moves, 
and has its being in evasions, in artificial harmony arrangeienti; 
in empty generalities and catchwords. 

It has already been remarked that in France there is little com- 
plaint of unfit representation in Parliament. As a rule each group 
sends its ablest men to serve it. It is not likely that the situation 
is materially different in the German Reichstag—at least, so far 
as the advanced radical groups are concerned. It is certain that 
the British Labor party, as well as the “left” Radical wing of the 
Liberal party, is remarkably well represented in the Commons. 
In the United States, likewise, the Socialists always manage to 
put their best foot forward in practical politics. The Congressmen, 
the state legislators, the mayors, and the aldermen they have suc- 
ceeded in electing have been “first-rate” men from the viewpoint 
of the party leaders and active members. It is not then unreason- 
able to conclude that where parties are not too big, unwieldy, and 
heterogeneous, where they stand for definite principles and are not 
compelled to surrender ends to means, adequate and faithful repre- 
sentation by the best men available is not at all a difficult task. 
Proportional representation might well accompany group govern- 
ment. Indeed, it would become a necessity under it. 

Can nothing be done, however, under existing conditions to 
put more fit men, first-rate men, in Mr. Nicholson’s sense of the 
phrase, into public office? The observer who is not blinded by a 
preconceived idea will hardly answer the question with an emphatic 
“No.” Something can be done; something is being done. One 
very promising way of doing this is to continue to peg away at 
the truth that administration is not synonymous with government; 
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that administrative questions are not to be confused with “politics”; 
that democracy does not involve rotation in office, frequent elec- 
tions, clouds of obscure candidates, preposterous ballots, and the 
like. When a saloon-keeper is elected to a city council, the demo- 
cratic principle is not necessarily violated. The saloon-keeper may 
be a “fit” representative of the majority of his ward. But when, 
after the election, the mayor who represents the whole city gives 
to a saloon-keeper a place in his cabinet, when he appoints him, 
say, to the commissionership of public works, or when the same 
mayor puts a lobbyist, cheap politician, and shyster into the office 
of corporation counsel, the democratic principle is violated. 
General policies are determined at the election; but not even the 
saloon-keeper’s ward knowingly votes for inefficient, extravagant, 
wasteful administration. The president, the governor, the county 
or city head, should and can forget “politics” after installation and 
seek fit, first-rate men and women for the positions they have to 
fill. In administrative offices we have every right to insist on first- 
rate persons. The merit system has popularized this idea, and 
there is no excuse for unfit appointments. A chief executive cannot, 
as matters stand, be expected to go outside of his own party very 
frequently, but he can be expected to take the best timber his own 
party affords. o 
We have a right to demand training for administrative offices. 
We have a right to demand the steady extension of the merit sys- 
tem and the raising of the standards of appointment. The short 
ballot, the non-partisan ballot, the commission and commission- 
manager form of city and town government, the abolition of the 
party primary—these and similar reforms now favored by all 
moderate progressives are severally contributing to the cause of 
better and more business-like administration. The progress of . 
this cause is by no means discouragingly slow in the United States. 
Look at the municipal government in New York today and com- 
pare it with that of twenty years ago. Look at Chicago and its 
city council, and consider what organization and systematic action ` 
have accomplished in the western metropolis, where twenty years 
ago franchise-stealing and riotous plunder were the rule in the city 
council. Moreover, when fit and conscientious men and women - 
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observe the advance of good administration, they are induced to 
seek public office. Where the merit system prevails, and the 
competitive examinations are honest and fair, and tenure really 
secure, young men and women of promise deliberately fit them- 
selves for public employment. They take special courses; they 
make public service a profession. Schools of civics and philan- 
thropy are multiplying in the country because thousands of 
positions, humble as a rule, to be sure, are now open to trained 
applicants. Under the spoils system such applicants would never 
have had the ghost of a chance. 

First-rate men will increasingly come forward and offer them- 
selves to the electorate as it learns to demand efficiency and fitness, 
as it instals the modern governmental machinery which fit men and 
women will demand, and which is one of the conditions of success 
either in public or in private affairs. 

Reverting now to lawmaking and political government as dis- 
tinguished from administration, must one conclude that under 
existing party arrangements and educational levels it would be 
idle to dream of improved representation, of more first-rate men 
in office? By no means. Even that sort of representation can 
be improved if the disinterested citizenry will pay the price. Prog- 
ress, Professor Dewey has said, is a “retail job,” not a law of human 
nature. Political progress is a retail job. The advantage of 
organization is decisive in most instances. The business men, the 
social workers, the educators, the physicians, and the others who 
are dissatisfied with the quality of “representation” they get, and 
who think—and rightly think—that there are far too many lawyers 
in our legislative assemblies, will never mend matters by complain- 
ing or sighing. They can mend matters only by organizing and 
using the methods that the professional politicians use. Occa- 
sionally a party machine will yield to pressure and throw some 
nominations to the business or reform groups of the constituency. 
But such occasions are rare. The way to put more fit business men, 
more fit social workers, into legislative assemblies is to start and 
maintain active local and central organizations for that purpose. 

The political machines have known how to circumvent the direct 
primary. If that new device has disappointed most of us, it is 
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because the people have not taken the chance the direct primary 
was designed to give them. The machines have their slates ready 
for the primary; they “recommend ” candidates to the voters, and 
on primary day disciplined brigades do the bidding of the bosses. 
The independent candidate makes a poor showing unless a moral 
crusade is “on” and public sentiment is aroused and deeply stirred. 
If we make further progress and substitute nomination by simple 
petition for the primary; if we simplify the nominating machinery > 
to the last degree, we shall no doubt deprive party machines of 
some advantages; but we shall not, in any event, do away with the 
need and value of organization, discipline, and systematic work. 
It is not likely, however, that citizens will ever organize for the 
specific purpose of “nominating and electing first-rate men and’ 
women to public office.” The slogan is really too vague, the ob- 
` stacles in the way too many; for men prefer a second-rate repre- 
sentative who agrees with them on the tariff and trusts, on labor 
legislation and taxation, etc., to a first-rate representative who 
disagrees. The tactics of the “drys,” as of the “wets,” in many 
contests have demonstrated the difficulty of reconciling the demand 
for a single-minded, unbending champion of an alleged “paramount 
issue” with the demand for general breadth and fitness in a candi- 
date. The ‘‘drys” have often nominated narrow-minded fanatics; 
the wets have nominated spoilsmen and grafters. “You can’t 
have everything,” is the excuse. Well, democracy at large cannot 
have everything. It cannot have government by the wisest and 
best at this stage of economic, social, and political development. 
It may never have such “ideal” government. But there is no 
` reason why it should not have better and better government, more ` 
and,more able and morally fit men in office. To raise political 
standards you must “move the masses,” as President Wilson said 
to an equal-suffrage convention. Adequate and efficient machinery 
is only one essential of good government; popular intelligence and 
rectitude is another. Ours is an age of social and economic reforms, 
and what is the ultimate object of these reforms if not the intellec- 
tual and moral uplifting of the masses? To discuss problems of 
political organization and political expression without bearing. in 
mind their close and vital connection with economic and social 
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problems—problems of wealth distribution, of industrial organiza- 
tion, of land tenure, of taxation, of immigration, etc—is to move 
in a world of shadows and phantoms, to forget the realities. To 
say, as some writers have said, that corrupt government blocks 
democratic progress is to put the cart before the horse. Corrupt 
government is a symptom, a result. Bad and unjust social con- 
ditions beget bad government by corrupting many of the victims 
of the injustice, by making them servile, sordid, indifferent, 
cowardly, and even venal. The worst results of economic injus- 
tice are moral, not material. Political integrity and political 
independence and courage presuppose a certain level of economic 
independence, of comfort, thrift, self-reliance. An ‘enslaved, 

` wretched, and timid proletariat, with armies of unemployed or 
half-employed, of landless and homeless job-seekers ever ready to 
accept the lowest subsistence wage and depress the standard of 
living, will not put health or virtue into democratic forms of govern- 
ment. In short, the true political reformer is first of all a social 
and economic reformer. He realizes that political democracy is 
decaying because our industrial régime is autocratic and demoraliz- 
ing. He knows that the initiative, the referendum, the system of 
proportional representation, the short ballot, and what not will 
do little for modern democracy if we continue to neglect the ques- 
tions of land tenure, wage relations, privilege, monopoly. 

To sum up and bring together our conclusions, democratic 
government breaks down and the “servants of the people” too 
often betray and oppress the people; but the people themselves 
often put and keep such “servants” in power. The intellectual 
and moral conditions of the people are responsible for their political 
ignorance and their false or low standards. 

The basis of sound and lasting political reform is social and 
economic reform. The foundations of political democracy are 
industrial. But while we must not expect too much from political 
movements and reforms, we must beware, on the other hand, of 
errors of the opposite kind—of belittling and deriding political 
reforms as matters of no consequence whatever. Something can 
be done even now toward a more wholesome organization of the 
popular will and a fairer, surer expression of it. The big parties, 
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having outlived their usefulness, should be broken up rather than 
artificially stimulated. Definite groups and definite opinions should 
be encouraged to seek fair and candid representation in government. 
Straddling, dodging, and time-serving should be sternly exposed and 
condemned by every honest agency in the community. Clear, 
definite statements of principles and intentions should be de- 
manded of every party and every candidate for an elective office 
of importance. i 

Proportional representation should be demanded, not only as 
a matter of simple justice to groups not represented at all, or very 
inadequately represented, under present arrangements, but in the 
interest of political honesty generally and in order to emphasize 
and direct public attention to avowed opinion as distinguished.’ 
from vague class interest. 

The unfair advantages enjoyed by party maie and roles 
sional politicians should be minimized as far as possible, and the 
nominating process should be simplified. The individual voter 
should be encouraged to exercise his privileges and not, as now, dis- 
couraged by restrictions and burdens that have been imposed in- 
the interest of party organizations. Independent voting should 
be made easy, not difficult. Campaigns should be shortened and 
anti-corrupt practice acts strengthened. = 

Administration should be more’ carefully and rigorously sepa- 
rated from politics, and the merit system should be extended in 
every direction, up and down. Public employees should be trained 
and well—but not too well—paid for their work. The higher posi- 
tions should not be made too attractive financially, and public 
service should be treated as a public honor and privilege. Wher- 
ever possible, citizens should be asked to serve without pay, and 
paid. officials should solicit and organize wide co-operation with 
them on the part of disinterested men and women who have time 
` and energy to devote to social service. _ 

It cannot be doubted that these “minor measures” would 
improve the quality of government and administration. How 
much? No. one can say, but enough to make the efforts worth 
while. For deeper and larger political reforms, however, we must 
work indirectly rather than directly—via industrial, economic, and 
social reforms of a truly radical nature. 


NEWS AND. NOTES 


ALPHA ZETA PI 


Serious demands have been made upon the students of human 
society during this war, and even more serious demands are going to be 
made upon them in the period of social reconstruction which must come 
after the war. Unless students of society are prepared to furnish the 
social information which the world will need, unless they can show the 
same standards of scholarship, the same scientific detachment, with zeal 
for the truth and humanity, which the best students of the physical 
sciences show, not only the world, but the social sciences, will suffer. It 
is time that the social sciences were lifted to a new plane of scholarship 
and of scientific and academic recognition. For the leadership of this 
twentieth-century world should belong to the social sciences, not to the 
physical sciences; and this needs to be both said‘and recognized. 

The Alpha Zeta Pi Society (taking as its motto Aristotle’s dictum, 
Anthropos zotn politikon) was founded at the University of Missouri in 
1915 to do this work of lifting the social sciences to a new plane of schol- 
arship and of recognition. Strangely enough, the society was initiated 
by one not directly specializing on the problems of- the social life—by 
Professor Max F. Meyer, professor of experimental psychology at the 
University of Missouri. He saw that there was need of a society to do 
for the social sciences what Sigma Xi was doing for the sciences of 
physical nature—to secure them recognition, to promote their academic 
interests, and to encourage research and scholarship in them among both 
students and faculty. It is not particularly to the credit of academic 
men in the social sciences that Professor Meyer’s idea was not taken up 
enthusiastically and local branches of the society organized in all leading 
institutions; for the society exists, not to confer another honorific decora- 
tion, but for serious work. 

It may be said that we already have the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, the American Economic Association, the American Political 
Science Association, the American Sociological Society, and similar 
bodies. But these are not strictly academic societies, and they cannot 
perform the work which Alpha Zeta Pi is designed to accomplish any 
more than the American Zodlogical Society can perform the work of 
Sigma Xi. 
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The undersigned happens to be the president of the local chapter of 
Alpha Zeta Pi at the University of Missouri for the current academic 
year. He will be glad to render any assistance he can in organizing 
chapters in other institutions. No national organization has yet been 
formed. It is not for the University of Missouri chapter to say what 
conditions will govern admission to a national organization if such should 
ever be formed. That the national organization would have to deter- | 
mine. In the meantime I would urge that in all institutions where it 
is desired to promote high standards of scholarship in the social sciences 
similar societies be organized, if possible on broad lines, including all 
faculty members who have a genuine interest in the scientific study of 
the social life and all Seniors and graduate students who show decided 


promise of achievement in those lines. i 
CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 


CENTRAL COLLEGE 


Mr. C. C. Church, of the University of Chicago, has been elected to 
the position of professor of history and social science. 


UNIVERSITY oF CINCINNATI 
‘Dr. Jesse F. Steiner, of the University of Chicago, has accepted an 
appointment for one year in the absence of Assistant Professor. W. H. 
Parker, who was granted a year’s leave of absence for war service. 
Dr. Steiner will teach the courses in practical sociology and serve as 
associate superintendent of the local charity organization society. 


University oF Iowa 
Professor Bird T. Baldwin, formerly of Swarthmore College, has 
accepted the directorship of the recently established Bureau of Child 
Welfare. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
Professor C. A. Ellwood, the chairman of the department of Soci- 
ology, has been elected for the present year the president of the local 
chapter of Alpha Zeta Pi, an honorary society designed to promote the 
interests of the social sciences. 


Mount HOLYOKE COLLEGE 


Mr. Clarence L. Northcutt, of the University of Chicago, has accepted 
an appointment to a position in sociology. 
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University oF NORTH CAROLINA 


Professor C. J. Galpin, of the University of Wisconsin, gave seven 
addresses at the Country Rural Life Conference which was held in con- 
nection with the summer session. 


Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 

Professor C. C. North has been granted leave of absence for a year 
to represent the American Recreation and Playground Association for 
the Training Camp Commission in the organization of communities to 
solve the problems arising from the location of camps in their vicinity. 

Mr. Donald R. Taft, of Columbia University, and Mr. Frederic M. 
Thrasher, of the University of Chicago, have accepted appointments as 
instructors in sociology. ‘ 


REED COLLEGE 


Mr. Paul Douglas, of the University of Illinois, has been elected 
instructor in sociology. 


St. PAUL’S SEMINARY 
Father Paul Perigord, formerly Professor of Sacramental Theology 
in St. Paul’s Seminary, St. Paul, Minnesota, and now a lieutenant in 
the French army, is an instructor in the officers’ training camp at 
Camp Devons, Ayer, Massachusetts. 


Texas SCHOOL oF Civics AND PHILANTHROPY 

Mr. Stuart A. Queen, secretary of the State Board of Charities and 
Corrections of California, accepted the position as first director of this 
recently established school of social work. The Texas School of Civics 
and Philanthropy is in Houston, Texas, and has the entire Southwest 
as its field for the training of social workers. Mr. Queen is a graduate 
of Pomona College and was a graduate student for three years at the 
University of Chicago. 


REVIEWS 


The Mentality of the Criminal Woman. A Comparative Study of the, 
Criminal Woman, the Working Girl, and the Efficient Working 
Woman in a Series of Mental and Physical Tests. By JEAN 
WEDENSALL, PH.D. Educational Psychology Monograph 
No. 14. Baltinore:. Warwick & York, Inc. 1 1916, Pp. xiv+ 
332. 

This volume, which is No. 14 of the series of Educational Monographs 
edited by Professor Whipple, deals with a set of tests and exarninations of 
a group of inmates of the Bedford Hills Reformatory. The original ` 
object of this work was to discover means of determining the reformabil- 
ity of women in advance of sentence. 

The most serious difficulty experienced at the beginning. of this 
research was the lack of normal standards for comparison. This was 
overcome by using the norms worked out by Dr. Woolley of the Voca- 
tional Guidance Bureau of Cincinnati. Dr. Woolley’s norms are for 
groups younger than the reformatory inmates examined, being standards 
_ for fourteen- and fifteen-year-old working girls.. This, in the opinion 
of the author, isan advantage in that it was possible to determine with | 
exactness the per cent of our charges that are no older mentally than the 
fourteen- or fifteen-year-old girl. 

Certain standard tests were also given to a group of eighteen college 
maids having successful work records and who represent the better 
type of domestic'servant of the same age as ay women who constitute 
the reformatory group. 

. Corresponding to the norms for the standard group of fourteen- and 
fttéen-jear-old girls, the following determinations were made: 


1. Height 
2. Weight 
- 3. Strength of grip, right and left hand 
4. Rapidity of movement and indexes of fatigue 
5. Steadiness of hand 
6. Card sorting 
7. Cancellation of the letter “‘a’ $ 
“8. Memory span and the percentage of seven, eight, and nine digits 


remembered 
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g. Substitution 
to. Completion of sentences 
1r. Association by opposites 


Besides the Cincinnati tests, the series already in use at the Bedford 
Hills laboratory was given to this special group for purposes of com- 
parison with the other inmates. Of these tests the following are included 
in the monograph: 


1. Woodworth and Wells’ cancellation of numbers. 

2. Binet’s memory for number series. 

3. Facility and character of handwriting checked in terms of Thorndike’s 
measuring scales and correlated with Binet age. 

4. (a) Rate and character of reading, correlated with Binet age; (b) num- 
ber of ideas recalled. 

5. (a) Woodworth and Wells’ standard directions tests, easy and hard; 
(b) two new verbal directions tests. 

7. Healy-Fernald tests (a) cross line A and B and the code, correlated with 
Binet age; (b) construction A and B. 

8.. Formation of new motor habits, mirror drawing tests as described by 
Whipple. 


The tests were given to those women admitted to Bedford Hills 
between January 1 and the end of October, 1913. One hundred women 
were examined out of a total admission for the year of 208. Of the roo 
tested only 88 are used in the percentile tables and curves. Twelve 
“foreign women” were omitted because of language difficulties. 
“These omissions tend to eliminate more of the less intelligent and less 
schooled ones, so that the final tables and curves are a little better, 
rather than a little worse, than would have been the case could we have 
tested the women in their own language and included the whole hundred.” 

The book contains six chapters and an appendix. Chapter i states 
the problem and deals with the selection of tests. Chapter it describes 
the tests and methods used, classification of groups, and gives the original 
records. Chapters iii and iv deal with an analysis of the experimental 
data and results. Chapter v gives an analysis of the social, industrial, 
and physical records. Chapter visummarizes and states the conclusions, 
and the Appendix contains various social and industrial records. There 
is a preface by the editor and by the author and an introduction by Dr. 
Katherine B. Davis, the superintendent of the reformatory. 

In spite of the painstaking endeavor to measure and analyze the per- 
sonality and mental equipment of the women examined, the results are 
stated only as tentative conclusions. While, therefore, the work does 
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not solve the problems set, it gives considerable encouragement to the 
scientific workers in the field of criminology. Thus the author is able 
to determine that “approximately 4o per cent of the Bedford 88 are 
decidedly less efficient in whatever these tests measure | than is the 
average Cincinnati working girl of fifteen.” 

The kind of work which is being done at Bedford Hills, of which this 
volume is an excellent example, is of inestimable service to the commu- 
nity in freeing the field of criminology from prejudice and convention. 
The fact stands out clearly in this study that delinquency cannot be 
successfully investigated or treated from the point of view merely of its 
social relations. The conviction is growing that the study of criminality. 
is a branch of mental science. The author points out that “at best, the 
strong character cannot be the rule among individuals two-thirds of 
whom have less intelligence than that possessed by the average individual 
among a group of children of fifteen.” The reformatory type of delin- 
quent must be considered as deficient in some respect, even though he 
may not come under the accepted classification of feeble-mindedness. 
Even the more intelligent third of the subjects dealt with in this study 

. differs very markedly in stability and emotional control from: the com- 
parable successful individuals described under the group of college 
minds. Most of the reformatory women represent social failures due 
to some inherent weakness of character—‘they have made a -failure 
of prostitution, even as they have made a failure of everything else. 
Scanty, indeed, is the comfort or happiness that has fallen to their lot. 
They have not the wit to escape fine and arrest, and few come to the , 

- reformatory who are not woefully illclad and unkempt.” 

Herman M. ADLER 


PSYCHOPATHIC INSTITUTE 
Coox COUNTY JUVENILE COURT 


An Inquiry into the Nature of Peace and the Terms of Its Perpetua- - 
tion. By THORNSTEIN VEBLEN. New York: Macmillan, 
‘1917. Pp. xiii+367. $2.00. E 

The problem of readjustment at the conclusion of the present war 
challenges the attention of all thoughtful persons. Books in which they 
are scientifically discussed deserve more consideration than the current 
run of literature dealing with the various phases of the war itself. Among: - 
such books ‘there can be found few if any manifesting a deeper penetra- 
tion or a more impartial treatment of the mode of securing a permanent 
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peace and of the obstacles which lie in the way of it than this volume by 
Professor Veblen. 

The specific questions considered are, first, “what are the terms on 
which peace at large may hopefully be installed and maintained? What, 
if anything, is there in the present situation that visibly makes for a 
realization of these necessary terms within the calculable future? And 
what are the consequences presumably due to follow in the near future 
from the installation of such a peace at large?” The answers to these 
questions are sought, “not in terms of what ought dutifully to be done 
toward the desired consummation, but rather in terms of those known 
factors of human behavior that can be shown by analysis of experience to 
control the conduct of nations in conjunctions of this kind.” 

Without waiting for answers one is inclined to reflect that a scientific 
analysis of human experience, while it should show what has controlled 
the conduct of nations in the past, may not rightfully claim to evince 
what must control such conduct in the future. There is always an “if” 
in projecting the line of social advancement on the basis of past experi- 
ence. There is always the possibility, though it may not be a probabil- 
ity, and more’s the pity, that a nation may “wake up,” take thought, 
and by so doing modify its course of development as previously deter- 
mined by the controlling factors of the past. This the author would 
doubtless admit, for he is no laissez-faire philosopher. It is therefore 
a fair interpretation of his avowal of method to say that he evinces 
anticipatively an unwarranted sensitiveness to the rather cheap criticism 
so often directed against the hortatory method. Science does not 
exhort, but a man of science who from a knowledge of the past foresees 
the dangers of the future does not lower the dignity of his work by 
well-grounded appeal for social action. Even the ancient prophets with 
little science but much prescience managed to say some things which 
the world will not willingly let die. We are inclined to think that this 
book would be a more successful piece of work if the author had been less 
successful in detaching himself from the present social situation. It 
somehow gives the impression of a lack of sincerity and earnestness. 
The author is too cool. The treatment would have lacked nothing in 
dignity and would have gained in compelling power if along with the 
scientific analysis of present habituations of thought, of preconceptions, 
and of prejudices which have lead the world into the present débécle, 
it had distinctly avowed as object a conviction of sin on the part of 
modern nations and proclaimed with some of the vehemence of the 
ancient prophets, “Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish!” 
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All this by the way. Another reflection, however, before we proceed 
to the answers set forth to the questions raised. 

In clearing the ground for the discussion the author apparently could 
not avoid a fling at the pacifists. That is of course perfectly legitimate. 
It is the open season for pacifists. Their “quest for a basis of enduring 

-peace,” he says, “has resulted in nothing tangible.” True enough, 
but they seem to be about the only persons who have been on such 
quest. At least nobody else appears to have, been in eager pursuit of 
it or with more fruitful results. The difficulty with the pacifist accord- 
ing to indictments, all and several, is that he is poorly. equipped with 
knowledge- of society. For his poor equipment, however, he is not 
altogether to blame. Something should be charged against those 
scientists who profess to view society objectively, and, while evincing 
confidence in their own power of self-direction, disclaim. that power 
for society as a whole. According to a more or less gratuitous fling in 
this book the pacifist labors to prove the axiomatic—“ that war is 
bloodier than peace.” It would be well if this were the case, but it is 
not. There is by no means general recognition of the pacifist’s claim 
that war, being “the sum of all villainies,” utterly deserves the contempt 
of all moral and reflecting men. The truth is that men almost generally 
are impressed by the glamor, the “pomp and circumstance,” of war. 
Witness the dominant appeal of current literature in word and illustra- 
tion. We need another Cervantes and a new Don Quixote to do for 
war what the greatest of satires did for feudalism and knight-errantry. 
And this service is as likely to be performed by an avowed pacifist as 
by any of his too abundant and unsparing critics. 

Turning now to the findings of the book we have, first, that perma- 
nent peace requires the complete elimination of dynastic governments, 
and imperial establishments as, for instance, in Germany and Japan. 
There must follow a league of nations on a footing of formal equality. 
The definite line of procedure with regard to Germany, whose case is 
regarded as typical, is presented as follows: , 


r. The definitive elimination of the Imperial establishment, together with 
the monarchical establishments of the several states of the Empire and the 
privileged classes; 

2. Removal or destruction of all warlike eanipment, military and naval, 
defensive and offensive; 

3. Cancelment of the public debt, of the Empire and of its members— 
creditors of the Empire being accounted accessory to the culpable enterprise 
of the Imperial government; 
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4. Confiscation of such industrial equipment and resources as have con- 
tributed to the carrying on of the war; as being also accessory; 

5. Assumption by the League at large of all debts incurred, by the Entente 
belligerents or by neutrals, for the prosecution or by reason of the war, and 
distribution of the obligation so assumed, impartially among the members of the 
League, including the peoples of the defeated nations; ` 

6. Indemnification for all injury done to civilians in the invaded terri- 
tories; the means for such indemnification to be procured by confiscation of all 
estates in the defeated countries exceeding a certain very modest maximum, 
calculated on the average of property owned, say, by the poorer three-fourths 
of the population—the kept classes being properly accounted accessory to the 
Empire’s culpable enterprise [pp. 271-72]. 

Having thus, perhaps the author would prefer us to say “predicted” 
the post-bellum procedure, the book goes on to the consideration of 
certain conditions which after the establishment of peace are likely to 
arise to jeopardize its continuance. These conditions will owe their 
appearance, first of all, to patriotism, which is defined as “a sense of 
partisan solidarity in respect of prestige,” which with fair accuracy 
describes the sentiment as “she is taught,” but particularly to the con- 
tinuance of the present industrial order, that is, the price system. With 
unsparing and most acute analysis it is shown that even if we are suc- 
cessful in securing peace as between nations, the continuous conduct of 
business affairs for gain must lead inevitably to internal dissensions 
between those who have and those who have not, which in turn will lead 
to war. For both parties being equally persuaded of the justice of their 
claims a decision either way will be an intolerable iniquity in the eyes 
of the losing side, and history teaches that in such quarrels the recourse 
has always been to force (p. 366). The preservation then of our present 
pecuniary scheme of law and order is incompatible with continuous 
peace. 

This prospect of consequences to follow from the installation of peace at 
large might well be taken into account beforehand by those who are aiming 
to work out an enduring peace [p. 366]... .. It should evidently be part of 
their endeavors from the outset to put events in train for the present abatement 
and eventual abrogation of the rights of ownership and of the price system in 
which these rights take effect [p. 367]. 

Exactly so. After all, then, we learn from the book something which 
“dutifully should be done.” Will the nations do it? One is reminded 
of the parable of the rich young man, who, on being told what it was 
necessary for him to do to attain perfection, “went away sorrowful,” 
and, so far as we are informed, returned no more. ` 
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We regard this book as thoroughly worth while. It is a dispassion- 
ate, objective, and uncompromising treatment of a most important 
subject. It is written in an attractive style. ‘Droll humor lights up 
a page now and then, and in the treatment of the foibles of men ‘and 
nations there is the trenchant irony that is characteristic of the style 


Veblenesque. 
I. W. HOWERTH 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Science and Learning in France. With a Survey of Opportunities 
for American Students in French Universities. Edited by 
Joun H. Wicmore. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., r917. 
Pp. xxxvili-+454. $1.50. 

One of the beneficial results of this war is that we are getting better 
acquainted with our Allies, especially France, Russia, and Great Britain. 
France, as the homeland of sociology, is of especial interest to American 
students of the science, for'it was French science which gave birth to 
sociology. The purpose of this volume is to put before the American 
public the contributions of France in all fields of scientific knowledge; 
and in addition to furnish to American university students all information 
bearing on graduate work in France. 

Each chapter, therefore, sets forth briefly: (1) the notable achieve- 
ments of French scholarship in that particular field during the past 
century; (2) the course of instruction given in that particular field, now 
or recently, in the universities of France, particularly at the University 
of Paris; (3) the facilities available for study and research, including 
Bbranies, laboratories, archives, museums, and special schools. 

- There is a brief introduction on “The Mind of France” by ex- 
President Eliot of Harvard. This is followed by a longer introduction 
by Professor George Ellery Hale on “The Intellectual Inspiration of 
Paris.” Then, successively, the great fields of scientific study and 
research are surveyed in the manner described above, beginning with 
anthropology and archaeology and ending with sociology and zodlogy. 
There are several appendixes on educational advantages in France, 
the organization, degrees, and requirements of institutions of higher 
learning, and, finally, an appendix on practical suggestions. 

Beside the different committees of American scholars who drafted the 
various chapters, the book is sponsored by nearly a thousand represen- 
tative teachers in American universities. As a handbook for American - 
Students. who contemplate study abroad the book will be indispensable. 
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One cannot help wishing that some similar book should also be prepared 
and published regarding the opportunities for American students in 
British universities. Our knowledge of foreign universities has been 
confined too exclusively to those of Germany. 

It is to be regretted that certain little slips appear in the book, since 
its ultimate and cardinal mission, as stated in the Preface, is to pay 
just tribute to French learning. For example, on p. 100, Comte’s name 
is given as Le Comte, and he is named as among the “graduates” of the 
Ecole Polytechnique, whereas he was expelled from that institution at the 
end of his second year for insubordination. But in a large, collaborated 


work such slips are probably unavoidable. 
CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Social Progress and the Darwinian Theory. By GEORGE NASMYTH. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1916. Pp. xxiii 
+417. 

In the author’s own words the object of this book is to make “avail- 
able for English readers some of the important results of recent researches 
on the application of Darwin’s theory of human society.” Novikov’s 
works, especially La Critique du Darwinisme social and La Justice et 
Vexpansion de la vie, furnish the scientific basis for this study. The book 
starts with an Introduction by Norman Angell, and the subject-matter is 
then divided into three parts: (1) “The Philosophy of Force,” (2) “ Mu- 

‘tual Aid as a Factor in Social Progress,” (3) “Justice as a Prime Social 

Need.” 

In Part I the author discusses at considerable length the causes of the 
development of “social Darwinism.” He points out its fundamental 
errors and shows its futility in the solution of economic, social, and 
political problems. While the philosophy of force has its roots away 
back in the writings of Heraclitus and Ephesus, and while it gained 
dominance in the writings of Machiavelli, Bodin, and Hobbes, still it 
did not enjoy general scientific sanction until Darwin published his 
Origin of Species, in 1859. The subsequent misinterpretation of Darwin’s 
theory of social progress and misapplication of his theory of biological 
evolution, by militarists, statesmen, and sociologists, accounts for most ` 
of the distress found in society today as well as for the backwardness of 
social science generally. f 

Part II is devoted to an interpretation of Darwin’s true theories of 
human society and social progress as they are presented in chaps. iii, 
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iv, v, and xxi of The Descent of Man. The author shows by copious 
quotation that Darwin, in direct contrast to the philosophers of force, 
finds the foundations of morality and social progress in the social instincts 
and the fact of human association. This-discovery shatters the sup- 
ports of the social Darwinists and at the same time affords a comforting 
foundation for the author’s dream ‘of a world-federation. 

The last part of the book is concerned with the feasibility and prac- 
ticability of a world-federation. The author believes that such a federa- 
tion is not only in harmony with, but is the logical outcome of, Darwin’s 
theory of social progress. He recognizes grave obstacles in the way of 
world-federation, among which is mentioned “land hunger and desire 
for territorial conquest; the spirit of jingoism and the desire for national 
expansion; the enormous financial interests involved in the private 
manufacture of armaments; .... race’ prejudice and race hatred; 
egotism and social myopia of the nations.” However, in spite of all the 
perversities of human nature, as soon as men realize the truth of the 
fact that their personal interests are in harmony with the spirit of. 
justice and association they will cease from the policy of “collective 
homicide” and enter upon a new era of progress and prosperity. 

As ‘the author intimates, there is probably nothing in this. book 
that may not be found in the writing of Novikov, Kropotkin, and Norman © 
Angell; however, the book serves a distinct and timely function in pre- 
senting to the English-reading public, in a clear and scholarly manner, 


_ the fruits of these more. first-hand studies. 
R. D. McKENZIE , 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


Economic Moralism. An Essay in Constructive Economics. By 
James HALDANE Smita. New York: Macmillan, 9T. 
Pp. 283, with Index. $1.75. 


-~ The author states, in the Preface, that when the war is finished — 
will be awakened a new interest in ethical relationships between groups, 
and lying at the root of all right living is right conduct in economic 
affairs. It is owing to man’s neglect of this ethical inquiry that there 
has been such intolerable suffering from war, poverty, and crime (p. 7). 

The main purpose of the book is to foreshadow those “economic 
arrangements” that must be had before justice between man and man 
in wealth production can be assured (p. 8). 

The volume is divided into two main parts: I, “The Ethical aes 
and II, “The Economic Basis.” 
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The writer agrees with Herbert Spencer that there must be a division 
of ethics into “absolute” and “relative,” but disagrees with him espe- 
cially in the methods by which relative ethics is to be applied. 

‘ The moralizing of the landlord and the capitalist is an impossible 
task in the economic sphere (p. 58), and “not till rent, interest, and profit 
—the trinity of evil—are destroyed, root and branch, will justice, 
liberty, and brotherhood be realised” (p. 60). 

In chap. iii of Part I the virtues of economic moralism are con- 
trasted with the errors and dangers of socialism. The writer designates 
certain moralist institutions that are already wholly or partially realized 
—such as postal and telegraph service—production of gas, electricity, 
running of tramways, docks, public baths, etc. (p. 98). And yet “the 
trail of capitalism is over all these activities, rendering them imperfect 
from the viewpoint of economic moralism.” 

If, however, a radical application of moralist principles were resorted 
to all these imperfections would disappear and complete economic 
moralism would be realized. 

He defines economic moralism as > 

The public ownership and management of all means of production, the 
public supply, by production and exchange of the requirements of the com- 
munity—-namely, shelter, clothing, food, and all other articles and services 
required by individual members of the community, the co-ordination of all 
economic activities for the general or national good, and the abolition of all 
unearned income, except to the incapacitated, the remuneration of the workers 
being mainly in proportion to their diligence [p. gol. 

In Part II the economic framework is set up, first as an ideal, based 
upon absolute ethics. Here he treats of public ownership of the means 
of production, private property, renewal and raising of industrial 
capital, equitable distribution of economic rent, remuneration of labor, 
national insurance, and taxation; second as practical social machinery 
based upon relative ethics. Here is discussed the transition to economic 
moralism. It is undoubtedly true that there must take place some form 
of world reconstruction “after the war” in which both the economic and 
ethical questions are chiefly involved. The writer of Economic Moralism 
has shown the errors and failures of collectivist and socialist schemes 
for national and international economic control; it remains for the 
reader to judge whether economic moralism, as outlined in this volume, 
furnishes the solution of the problem of economic maladjustment, 


human nature remaining as a factor in the problem. 
Epwin L. Earp 
Drew THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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Social Insurance: An Economic Analysis. By ROBERT MORSE 
Woopsgvry, PH.D., Assistant Professor in the University of 
Kansas. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1917. Pp. 171. 


The “economic analysis” referred to in the secondary title of this 
book consists of a critical study of the burden of social insurance. This 
is the main subject discussed. The author put to himself the questions: 
What is the cost of social insurance? Where does it fall? - Do the 
answers to these questions show the policy to be socially wise? 

That voluntary insurance by the workers themselves is not an 
adequate alternative to compulsory insurance seems to be proved by 
chap. ii, in which the author shows what a small proportion of the work- 
ing class of the United States carries anything like sufficient insurance. 
However, he might have given some space to the contentions that educa- 
tion and agitation would be capable of vastly increasing the number of - 
voluntary insurers; that the policy of compelling a man by law to do 
things for his own welfare should only be adopted as a last resort; that 
a very large section of the workers do not carry insurarice because their 
wages are too low; and that compulsory insurance will tend to function 
. as a substitute for living wages. Some of these points indicate real 
social “costs” involved in the policy of compulsory insurance. 

In his two chapters on accident cost the author shows that the 
greater outlay involved in the policy of workmen’s compensation as 
_ compared with that of employers’ liability is more than offset socially 
by the gain to the workers, and that in the absence of compensation 
laws the employer does not bear the burden of accident insurance by 
paying wages that are high in proportion to the mortality of the industry. 
Turning then to the question of the cost of social insurance in all its 
forms—against sickness, invalidity, and old age as well as against 
accidents—he finds that it has not been a serious burden upon industry 
in Germany; that there is no reason to fear any different result in the 
United States, nor any important decrease in wages; and that social 
insurance would increase rather than diminish thrift among the working 
classes. The general conclusion drawn is that the advantages of a policy 
of social insurance considerably outweigh the disadvantages. 

The volume will be especially helpful to those whom it is intended to 
serve; namely, persons who desire in brief form specific information and 
critical discussion on the problem of social-insurance costs. It presents 


facts in place of fears, hopes, and assumptions. 
Joun A. RYAN 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
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An Introduction to Rural Sociology. By Paur L. Voct. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1917. Pp. xvi+-443. $2.50. 

Since the publication of the report of Roosevelt’s “Country Life 
Commission” there has been a continuous flow of writings on the social 
and economic conditions in the rural districts of America. Mauch of this 
material has come from the pens of writers who have never experienced 
the ideas they expressed and they had no facts upon which to base their 
general statements. It is, therefore, refreshing to read Professor 
Vogt’s book, which, for the most part, is based upon careful scientific 
investigations and research studies. “Introduction to Rural Sociology” 
is a real contribution to the literature on rural life. 

The chapter headings are well selected and they are a good index 
to the subject-matter in the book. These headings are: “Rural Social 
Organization,” “The Physical Setting for Rural Life,” “The Improve- 
ment of Agricultural Methods,” “Means of Communication and Rural 
Welfare,” “The Land Question and Rural Welfare,” “The Farmers’ 
Labor Income,” ‘Movements of Population,” “Rural Health—Physi- 
cal,” “Rural Health—Mental,” “The Rural Social Mind,” ‘Rural 
Morality,” “The Farmer in Politics,” “Farmers? Economic Organiza- 
tions,” “Farthers’ Social Organizations,” “The School as a Factor in 
Rural Life,” “Other Rural Agencies,” “The Rural Church-Measures 
for Improvement,” “The County Fair,” “The Village in Relation to 
Rural Life,” “The Village in History,” “Village Growth and Decline,” 
“Socialization of the Village,” “Health and Sanitation in Villages,” 
“Village Political Life,” “The Reverse Side of the Rural Problem,” and 
“ Methods of Approach to the Rural Problem.” 

The author has carefully analyzed the available material which he 
uses in each chapter. He places the emphasis on the fundamental 
problems of rural life. He uses much first-hand material that he has 
collected in his research studies. The chapter on “Rural Morality” is 
a valuable contribution because it is based upon the author’s research 
studies. His data refute the generalized statements that have been 
made by writers who are not hampered by facts. His studies show 
that the open country is still morally cleaner than the village or city. 

Perhaps the most valuable chapters in the book are the five chapters 
given over to a sane discussion of the village as “the natural center of 
rural life.” He says, “In the agricultural community the time will 
probably come when those who live in the village will be in fact in co- 
operative business with the farmers.” His plea for co-operation between 
the village and the open country is fundamentally sound. 


x 
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The .book should be used widely as a text on rural sociology for 
undergraduate courses in colleges and normal schools. 


Epwin L. Horton 
Kansas STATE AGRICULTURE COLLEGE : 


Collective Bargaining in the Lithographic Industry. By H. E. 
Hoactanp. Columbia University Studies, No. 176. New 
York: Columbia University, 1917. Pp. 130. $2.00. 

The experiences of organized groups in-their efforts to get along with 
each other are of primary importance and interest to sociology. The 
present volume is a historical description of such an experience of the 
employers and employees in the lithographic industry. Their mutual 
affairs have not been regulated by discussion and arbitration, but by the 
arbitrary decisions of the side with superior economic power. Prior to 
1904 the union “dictated” the terms of employment, being enabled by its — 
apprenticeship regulations-to control the supply of labor sufficiently 
to accomplish this, while the unorganized employers clamored in the 
name of justice for mutual government. Then, while the union was - 
wasting its strength in jurisdictional disputes, the employers organized 
a strong association. Probably because of the greater financial resources 
of the members, it has been superior to the union in its technique of 
bargaining, publicity, mutual support of members, discipline of members, 
and avoidance of jurisdictional disputes’ At any rate since 1906 the 
positions of the organizations have been reversed and the employers’ 
association now “dictates” the terms of employment while the union 
longs for mutual government. 

' . This volume is the result of a study made by the author for the 

Industrial Relations Commission. It is clear, well written, and free 

from bias or prejudice. The interpretations are in terms of what each 

side said and did, as presented in the journals of the organizations, and 
not much use is made for interpretative purposes of the general, social, 
and technological situation in which the organizations were placed. 


E. H. SUTHERLAND 
WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE 2 


RECENT LITERATURE 


NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


From the Home to the Charge: A Psychological Study of the Soldier —The 
men who are fighting under the peculiar conditions and strain of modern war were a 
short time ago peaceful and normal citizens. The mental attitude assumed toward 
army service often determines types of behavior under certain circumstances. Before 
the declaration of war there were psychic tension, restlessness, and depression. After- 
ward there was a submerging of the individual into the national consciousness. People 
were almost entirely governed by their emotions, Individual thinking nearly ceased. 
The mob spirit gained the mastery everywhere. All psychic activity was collective, 
strong, and quick. Great credulity was characteristic of all the warring nations. The 
potential soldier was influenced by the subtle suggestion of the uniform and the poster. 
The latter almost hypnotized him. From everywhere men flocked to the colors. 

The army is a leveler of social groups. Social distinction remains only between 
men and officers. When the uniform is donned, the individuality is submerged and a 
new life is found in the group consciousness. Peace, mental poise, and relaxation 
follow. Rapidity of adaptation depends upon mental attitudes and motives for enlist- 
ing. Change takes place slowly, A long time is required to get men to act as a unit. 
In the training camp the men live on the plain of the physical. Psychical activities 
are reduced to the lowest level. There are some exceptions, and there are revolts of 
individual minds against military despotism. These men usually become officers. 
Such are the business men and students. The majority are governed by the pleasure- 
pain principle. The soldier’s training aims to give him a sense of physical fitness. 
After men become adjusted life seems satisfactory for a while. After long training 
they grow restless and want to go into real service. 

Soldiers in transportation from England to France were jovial. No doubt 
their feelings were at variance with their seeming indifference to hardships. They 
are really human and sensible to comfort. New factors play upon their mind at the 
cantonments. One is the indifference of the meri actively engaged in the struggle. 
They seldom talk about it. They everywhere prefer safety. Another factor is the 
calmness and confidence of the men, sure of victory. These take away much of the 
fear and terror from the new men. New troops are always reckless slaves of curiosity— 
very imaginative. The physical sensuous nature almost entirely rules. Plenty 
of food is essential to maintenance of combativeness and efficiency. Every indication 
points to a reversion to primitive types, to lower racial levels, where the needs of the 
organism are supplied at whatever cost. On the firing line the group is welded 
together; this insures complete obedience to authority. 

In the trenches the soldier rapidly adapts himself to the environment and soon 
loses fear of death. Fear and cowardice largely depend upon the state of the nerves. 
Humor banishes fear and puts despair to rout; so there is much telling of jokes and 
singing. The war has changed men’s religious conceptions. Religion is shorn of 
formality and ritual. It has been associated with things opposed to those typical of 
camp life. Some are inspired by lofty religious ideals; the majority are fatalists. A 
strange phenomenon is lack of hate for the enemy. Especially is this true of the 
English. The enemy is regarded as impersonal. The dominant motive in attack is 
self-preservation. Fear vanishes; the soldier is a brute beast, shorn of higher instincts 
and culture. He is aware only of group, which he feels instinctively affords him 
protection. The horror of killing is soon succeeded by a sense of pleasure. He does 
not question the morality of his acts; he does not think about them. The officers 
determine the morale of the soldiers. Intensity of fighting produces great physical 
changes, exhaustion, depression, and sometimes stimulation. In modern trench 
warfare armies seldom suffer a retreat; it is usually a series of repulses, If the latter 
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are common, a lowering of the morale results. When soldiers are wounded, their 
action toward others changes; it is rational and self-conscious. No generalizations 
can be made regarding psychic states; they are determined by the seriousness of 
wounds and the organs affected. It is believed, however, that to the wounded war 
is repulsive, not to be discussed, and that the present is the all-important.—Charles 
Bird, American Journal of Psychology, July, 1917. A. C. Z. 


The Need for Social Psychology.—It may be said that the study of social psy- 
chology had its rise in the Principles of Psychology by William James which was pub- 
lished in 1890. Such treatment as. Professor James gives the social self, the instincts, 
and the psychic influence resulting from persons in association has laid the basis and 
suggested lines along which more recent social psychologists have conducted their 
studies., In the same year that James’s Principles. was published there appeared the 
Laws of Imitation by that brilliant French sociologist, Gabriel Tarde. On the part of 
both “there was the recognition of the needs for social ends of a more scientific treat- 
ment of collective human nature and the important réle of psychology in building up 
the new social science.” The work of Tarde in France was followed in the United States 
by Baldwin and Ross. To Tarde all psychological phenomena are either physiological 
or social. Thė next great steps in social psychology were taken by McDougall, 
Thorndike, and Graham Wallas and changed the direction of the study from the path 
of imitation and suggestion that it was following. Writers on crowd psychology 
“assumed that the psychology of the individual left to himself is reflective and rational, 
while man’s emotional obsessions and irrationalities are to be accounted for by the psy- 
chology of association with others.” The question of imitation is reduced to its just 
share of attention as we find out whether or not it is just one of the tendencies of man’s 
original nature, The task of social psychology is to find out how changes take place 
in the formation of a mind out of native instincts in connection with an environment 
and also the changes involved in the reform of “social institutions by breaking up 
habits and giving peculiar intensity and scope to some impulse.” The application of 
the statistical method and the behavioristic movement have greatly influenced social 
psychology. The behavioristic movement investigates the specific processes going on ' 
in the minds of socii and the actions of the group. Social psychology has been greatly 
set back by the application, of the introspective method to objective associated life. 
“Mind,” which is acquired, ‘‘represents a reorganization of original activities through 
their operation in a given environment,” and the ready-made mind works to produce 
institutions and customs as they have been in the past and are today. The new point 
of view in social psychology is based upon the original activities of man and seeks to 
change mind by creating changes in the social environment.—John Dewey, Psycho- . 
logical Review, July, 1917. G. E. H. 


The Structure of the Unconscious.—The universal similarity of human brains 
leads us to conclude that they have 2 common function which we call the collective 
psyché. This consists, according to Janet, of “inferior parts” of the functions of the 
mind which are inherited and which act autoniatically. The collective psyché con- 
stitutes the psychological non-ego, the image of the objective world (image, objet). 
The personal consciousness and unconscious comprise the “superior pare” of the 
psychic functions; this portion is acquired and developed ontogenetically, as a result 
of personal differentiation. When the collective psyché enters the realms of the 
personality of the individual, the opposing elements separate into diverse groups 
(Gegensatzpaar). A conflict between vice and virtue, good and evil, arises. We call 
this conflict the conflict of repression (Verdranzungskampf). As a result of this conflict 
_ the collective psyché is suppressed. ; 

There are two theories of the conflict of repression: (1) According to the theory of 
regressive reconstitution of the personality, the latter tends to free itself from the 
collective psyché. This theory may be treated under three headings according to the 
different opinions with regard to the contents of the unconscious: (a) the reductive 
theory, which reduces all psychological functions to suppressed infantile sexual tend- 
encies which may advantageously be substituted by a normal sexual activity; (b) the 
Machitheorie, which reduces all psychological function to a desire for power and infan- 
tile safety; (c) the theory which regards the unconscious-as a collective archaic psy- 
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chology of the primitive state which explains sexual symbolism and desire for power 
as well as the religious, philosophic, and mythological tendencies as being inherited in 
the contents of the unconscious. (2) According to another theory, the personality 
of the individual tends to identify itself with the collective psyché which produces in the 
individual a renewal of life, or arouses a mystic desire to unite himself with the “ocean 
of divinity.’ The dominant function of the collective psyché produces “disassocia- 
tion of personality,” which consists in the liberation of imagination, This mental 
state is similar to the form of insanity called dementia praecox and is characterized 
by the fact that the unconscious is introduced in the place of the functioning of reality 
and attributes to its activity a real value—Dr. G. G. Jung, “La Structure de l’incon- 
scient,” Archives de Psychologie, December, 1916. S. P. 


The Laws of the Lives of Peoples.—The life of a nation is determined by 
existence of four conditions: (r) common interests, (2) a civilization which will enable 
the nation to be independent of others, (3) a common tongue, and (4) a common 
religion. Even the existence of only one of these four conditions is sufficient to give the 
nation a survival power. But the abolishing of all the four conditions results in the 
death of the nation. All nations may be divided into two groups: (1) dead nations, 
like the Egyptians, Babylonians, Romans, and (2) immortal nations, like the Jews, the 
Persians, and the Greeks. The Egyptians existed for at least six thousand years, 
developed a high civilization, possessed their own tongue and a common religion. 
Even when their civilization was in the period of its decline, one thing still kept them 
alive, and that was their religion. But when Constantine put an end to their religious 
ceremonies, an end came also to the life of the Egyptian people. 

Some nations are endowed with a certain degree of immortality. The Jews, for 
instance, have survived the greatest dangers and persecutions, because they have been 
able to retain their religion and their common interests. ee 

France possesses three out of the four vital elements: (r) a great industry, (2) its 
own genius, its own civilization, and (3) its own tongue. But we are menaced by two 
perils which may bring about the destruction of our people: (1) a low birth-rate, and 
(2) an excessive centralization—Jules D’Auriae, “Les Lois de la vie des peuples,” 
Revue internationale de sociologie, March-April, 1917. S. P. 


Race, Nationality, and Mentality—Races differ in intellectual and physical 
characteristics. Physical characteristics are determined by the cosmic medium; 
intellectual, by the anatomical and physiological organization of individuals, by their 
political, social, and economic régime, and by their education in family and society. 
Mentality is intellectuality as influenced by the cosmic medium. The Jews in the 
deserts of occidental Asia and North Africa divorced themselves from humanity. 
In their religious, social, and political organization they developed intolerance, violence, 
concentration of power, and submissiveness. Meanwhile the Greeks and Latins 
developed democratic institutions, family religion, and freedom of thought. They 
found the source of progress in association, mutual help, love, respect for rights of man, 
and tolerance. They evolved the modern conception of society and civilization, but 
they became the object of double invasion by the mystic mentality of the Jews repre- 
sented in Christianity and the mystic barbarism of the dolicho-blonds of the North. 
This marked the advent of intolerance and the suppression of the Greco-Latin scientific 
progress. The Renaissance tended to reintroduce the liberal and democratic ideals of 
Greece and Rome into France, while the German Reformation tended to unify absolu- 
tism, analogous with the theocratic system of the Jews, with the nationalization 
of the deity. France prepared social organization founded on the consent of indi- 
viduals, families, and classes; Germany, under the influence of the Bible and the 
Darwinian theory, produced a retrograde movement toward the social hatred of the 
prophets. Karl Marx inspired the working class with a desire to dominate and 
destroy the other classes. Then the German working class became imperialistic and a 
servant of autocracy. Nationality, mentality, national and social organization, and 
education served the ideal of force. In this harmonious uniformity they produced 
a military power unknown before, employed to crush humanity. Two principles are 
in the struggle: that of individual liberty and the principle of mystic absolutism 
founded on brutal force.—J. L. de Lanessan, Revue internationale de SORMEA June, 
1917. . H. 
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The American Sociological Movement.—The United States is today a focus of 
the social studies, and one can hope for them a most brilliant future. ‘The sociological 
movement of the past fifty years in the United States deserves special attention for 
its scope, originality, and promise. The consciousness of sociological problems and 
the new ordér of research and study of the social reality begin in the middle of the 
nineteenth century with Auguste Comte. His work shows the social crisis and tend- 
ency to establish new institutions on a solid basis. Analogous conditions gave birth 
to the sociological movement in he Unites States with a character of its own. The 
first period of American sociology is characterized by disorderly and humanitarian 
tendencies, chaos, and sentimentality. - Sociological instruction began with the - 
establishment of the department of history and politics at Johns Hopkins. ‘There was 
a real nursery of scholars, the majority of whom occupy, at present, prominent positions 
in the country. From universities the movement spread outside to numerous organiza- 
tions for sociological studies. American sociology cannot be defined in a single 
formula. It is rather a method and movement of thought than a body of doctrine, 
and cannot be comprehended in categories of a single system. Its character of 
propaganda astonishes Europe. American sociologists emphasize the psychological 
. facts in the evolution of society and see the human will as a force acting in the process 
of social becoming. Ward detaches himself from the sociological determinism. - 
Small sees in that tendency a provincialism of American thought. From these 
tendencies proceeds the original notion of sociology. ‘The object is the social activity, 
i.e., the relation between the state of mind of men and their actions.—A. Bonafous, 
Revue internationale de sociologie, June, 1917. j. 


The Evolution of the State and Social Organizations of Russia.—Contrary to the 
opinion of many foreigners Russia has been moved, even under the rule of the Tsars, 
by great ideals of human progress, and is now swiftly assuming the character of an 
advanced democracy. The composition of the Russian nation today consists of 
people only two-thirds of whom speak the Russian language, the other one-third: 
of the population belonging to other races. The peasant group forms the mainstay. 
of the Russian state. “In 186r Alexander If abolished serfdom and the right of the 
landlord to the labor of the peasants; the result was that the mir, or village com-. 
munity, now had all the rights of the previous landlord. The system known as 
krugovaia porouka arose, a'system in which the most worthy had to pay the share of the 
shiftless. The old methods of the mir were broken by Prime Minister, Stolypin on. 
March 17, 1906, and are gradually giving way to the former system of private owner- 
ship. The seriousness of the food supply during the present war has made Russia 
conscious of the need of economic development. Great social and political progress 
during the war resulted from the part played by the county councils, municipal 
authorities, and peasant communities, the spread of knowledge and education, free- 
dom of thought and conscience, and religious equality. It is more likely that Russia 
will adopt a republic rather than a monarchical form of government. But the ques-. 
tion of whether or not the unity of Russia will necessitate the rule of a sovereign will 
be decided by the Constitutional Assembly.—Baron A. Heyking, Asiatic Review, 
July, 1917. J ‘ G. E. H. 


Self-Pity in Negro Folk-Songs.—The folk-songs of the Negro comprise the 
thoughts of thé everyday life of his race. His impulses, sentiments, and attitudes 
tend to find expression through them. Like the cowboy, lumberman, miner, moun- 
taineer, sailor, soldier, railway bum, and pioneer, the Negro is still making his own 
songs and singing those learned from his father.: These folk-songs become permanent 
and subject to little change except for different versions of them dependent upon the 
mood of the singer. “Genuine Negro folk-songs” represent “spontaneous outbursts 
of intimate affections and impulses.” Self-pity is the dominant theme in the Negro’s 
singing; the prevailing mood, that of introspection. Many writers advance the 
thesis that this characteristic of the songs is the natural outgrowth of the Negro’s 
-state of slavery, but a large proportion of the songs pertain to his life of today. If this 
attitude has grown up within the last few generations, it may be safely asserted that 
“the Negro’s self-pity is based on his feeling of race inferiority,” although this may 
only be subconscious in the songs. Generally his inability to better his own condition 
has caused him to take this “‘hard-luck” attitude toward himself, but he never‘attrib- 
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utes his situation to any fault of his own. The Negro is most likely to sing about 
just two things: “what he eats and his woman.” Many of the songs express a feeling 
of race inferiority, and his color always seems to be his badge of shame. On the part 
of both the Negro man and the Negro woman there is a decided preference for the 
light-colored skin. We also find an antagonistic attitude in the songs to the social dis- 
tinction of the whites. Not all Negro songs, however, are those of gloom and self- 
pity for the race.—John A. Lomax, Nation, August, 1917. 


Personality the Aim of All Social Eugenics.—There has been a ceaseless collecting 
of facts and propounding of theories about heredity since the first of the last century. 
Two types of heredity are now recognized: physical and social. The physical comes 
first and consists of the natural or inborn qualities with which the child begins its 
separate existence. Where physical heredity ends social heredity begins. The 
former is concerned with sature, the latter with nurture. Those who start with 
normal human nature may degenerate and acquire bad characteristics or develop 
into honorable citizens. To prevent degeneration and to promote development is the 
business of social eugenics. The formation of character should be the chief aim of 
education and society. There is much discussion by parliament and in the press 
regarding education after the war. An ideal is lacking. The one thing needful is that 
only the men and women who are fit to build shall be promoted to the work and socially 
ennobled. The progress of society depends upon the nurture of the individuals. 
Invention and initiative are necessary for social progress. A fact that is overlooked 
by many is that the young are not only inertly plastic, but spontaneously so also. 
The educational system of England is bad, for it regards social eugenics as a means 
for which society itself, and not the individual, is the end. The true national educa- 
tion at which England should aim is to produce men and women of open mind, intelli- 
gent judgment, and moral courage.—James Ward, Hibbert Journal, July, 1917. 


The Sex Impulse in the Individual.—The problem of sex is essentially how to 
control the passions so as to get the greatest possible value out of them for the society 
and for the individual. The irrational, ecstatic, and mystical character of the expres- 
sion of the sex instinct demands self-forgetfulness and the careful planning of the 
industrial career of the citizen, so that it may be in itself a true preparation for an 
honorable fatherhood or motherhood. Sex instinct must be included in the considera- 
tions which determine the character of our industrial institutions. They should be 
such that, by demanding a high standard of all-round development, they will make 
for health and happy estates of marriage, and for individual advancement and success. 
In particular, those kinds of work which engage, train, and develop the imagination 
must be given consideration. The opinions of leaders of thought differ very much on 
this matter. Therefore with all carefulness we should seek to work out the industrial 
system that will restore to the individual worker his long-lost opportunity for creative 
labor; that without the conscious co-operation of his emotional faculties he may 
feel that his whole worth has been demanded of him, and has been expressed in his 
individual share of the common everyday labor of his time—Edward Spencer, 
Athenaeum, July, 1917. A.C. Z 


Juvenile Delinquency: The Facts and Its Cause-——The conference held in 
October, 1916, and the recent conferences held in Leeds, Liverpool, and Manchester 
show that there has been an alarming increase of juvenile delinquency. In Leeds 
the delinquency increased 40 per cent from November, 1915, to January, 1916; in 
Manchester, 4.2 per cent in every 1,000 children were brought before the magistrate, 
92.2 per cent of whom were boys. The most frequent offense is theft, and the most 
frequent age of offense is twelve. Of the 2,913 children in the industrial school at 
Leeds, 1,832 were under twelve and 112 under six. 

The remedies suggested for the situation all centered about the use of Jeisure time, 
with one exception. The Leeds conference was still occupied with the old question 
of discipline; it took exception to the working of the Children’s Act forbidding the 
whipping or imprisonment of children under sixteen, because the judge has no alterna- 
tive but to give a term of five years in the reform school, and advocated that whipping 
be reintroduced and the number of strokesincreased. Sir Robert Baden-Powell and the 
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medical health officer from Westmoreland, on the other hand, insisted that the prob- 
lem of the slum child has not yet been adequately dealt with; for the adult “the 
quickest way out of Salford is to get drunk,” but no alternative has been created for 
the restless curiosity and imagination of the child—Canon Rawnsley, Hibbert Journal, 
W. R. 


July, 1917. ; 
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The development of sociology and psychology has been marked 
by a lack of co-operation between the two sciences. Social psy- 
chology has tended toward the one or the other, seldom doing jus- 
tice to the bridge between the two. Though I am keenly aware 
of the desirability of experimental evidence and inductive study, 
and of the dangers of general theorizing, it seems to me that there 
is a real need for a social psychology based upon the newer objective 
psychology. I believe that the material for this is already extant 
in the recent evidence and theory in widely varying fields of both 
sciences, but this has never been put together in proper relation. 
In the présent article I have attempted to bring together this 
material, with the aim of suggesting some fundamental concepts 
for a social psychology of morals and moral education. Many 
statements will, for the sake of brevity, be made in dogmatic form, 
when, of course, they are only hypotheses. An objective psychology 
is assumed as the basis, but in many cases subjective terms are 
used for brevity and intelligibility, though, if necessary, they could 
all be put into objective terminology. 
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PART I. THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ORIGINS OF MORALITY 
THE SOCIAL INSTINCTS AND “MORALITY 


Morality has been attributed to many sources and there seems 
to be a conflict, or at least a great indefiniteness of opinion as to its 
true origin. The most important fact brought out in the recent 
discussion is the clearly instinctive nature of morals. No one has 
seized upon the essential truth here and expressed it so well as 
W. Trotter in England. He brings out the fact that the social, 
moral, and religious tendencies of man that are so commonly 
thought of as being above and contrary to mere “‘instinct”—of a 
different world-order, as illustrated by Huxley’s antithesis between 
the “cosmical” and “ethical”? processes—are just. as truly instinctive 

_as the “baser” instincts they overcome. Of course the theological 
‘view has always made of morality something distinct, elevated 
above the other tendencies of life—even supernatural—but even a 
sociologist like Ward feels it necessary to make a distinction here. 
He says: 

For want of a better name, I have characterized this social instinct, or 
instinct of race safety, as religion, but not without clearly perceiving that it 
constitutes the primordial undifferentiated plasm out of which have subse- 
quently developed all the more important human institutions. This... . 
if it be not an instinct, is at least the human homologue of anirnal instinct, and 
served the same purpose after the instincts had chiefly disappeared, and 
when the egotistic reason would otherwise have rapidly driven the race to 
destruction in its mad pursuit of pleasure for its own sake.* 


Trotter shows that this social instinct is by no means an exclu- 
sively human possession, nor is it any less an instinct than feeding 
or sex.’ He says: : 


Now, it is a striking fact that amongst animals there are some whose 
conduct can be generalized very readily in the categories of self-preservation, 
nutrition, and sex, while there are others whose conduct cannot be thus sum- 
marized. The behavior of the tiger and the cat is simple and easily compre- 
hensible, presenting no unassimilable anomalies, whereas that of the dog, with 
his conscience, his humour, his terror of loneliness, his capacity for devotion 
to a brutal master; or that of a bee, with her selfless devotion to the hive, 
furnish phenomena which no sophistry can assimilate without the aid of a 
fourth instinct. But little examination will show that the animals whose con- 


1 Ward, Pure Sociology, 1903, P. 134. 
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duct it is difficult to generalize under the three primitive instinctive categories 
are gregarious... .. 

The conception of man as a gregarious animal is of course extremely 
familiar; one frequently meets with it in the writings of psychologists and 
sociologists, and it has obtained a respectable currency with the lay public. 
It has, indeed, become so hackneyed that it is the first duty of a writer who 
holds the thesis that its significance is not even yet fully understood, to show 
that the popular conception of it has been far from exhaustive. As hitherto, 
the idea seems to have had a certain vagueness which has greatly impaired its 
practical value. .... 

The most important consequence of this vague way of regarding the social 
habit of man has been that no exhaustive investigation of its psychological 
corollaries has been carried out... . . x 

Corollary to the fact of gregariousness in man is the fact that 
a large segment of his native (instinctive) behavior even, to let 
alone his learned actions, is, or was at one time, adapted not at all 
to preserve the individual as an individual but as a member of the 
herd. The same fact is clearly illustrated in the case of the dog, 
in his ceaseless attention to the behavior of other dogs; his tend- 
ency to seek, to follow, and also to lead his fellows; in his numerous 
tail-waggings, and barkings, and other minor bodily movements 
which seem to have purpose only in reference to the behavior of 
others. Such control of individual behavior with reference to the 
behavior of others comprises the beginnings of what we call moral- 
ity, conscience, and sense of duty. It is by no means far-fetched 
to say that the dog or horse (in contrast with the cat, for example) 
has a conscience. 

One aspect of gregariousness is the powerful tendency to seek 
and to remain with the herd and to feel great discomfort at separa- 
tion therefrom. Another is the tendency to co-operate with the 
herd in its aims and activities. Associated with this is, perhaps 
for sociology, the most important corollary of gregariousness, that 
is, suggestibility. This, which Boris Sidis? treats as an abnormal 
phenomenon, is shown by Trotter to be a normal instinctive tend- 
ency. It is essentially a peculiar sensitiveness to the behavior and 
call of the herd, developed by natural selection because of its value 

1 Trotter, Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War, 1916, p. 17; see also Sociological 
Review, I, 227~48; II, 36-54. 

2 B. Sidis, The Psychology of Suggestion, 1903, p. 295. 
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in enforcing co-operation and homogeneity. In man it appears as 
a tendency to accept instinctively, without question, and in the face 
of either egoistic impulses or individual experience to the contrary, 
any beliefs or impulses to act which come with the voice of the 
herd. William James showed that an impulse or a belief based 
upon instinct (such as the desirability of an attractive maiden to 
a man or the impulse to eat or to seek protection) appears to the 
layman’s introspection as an axiom, an obvious proposition, which 
` it seems “wrong,” “foolish,” “wicked,” “unnecessary,” “unde- 
sirable,” or “bad form” to question, an “a priori synthesis of the 
most perféct sort, needing no proof but its own evidence.’* It is 
just in this way that moral propositions and ideals which are gen- 
erally accepted and sanctioned appear to the average mind; to 
question them seems “foolish,” “wicked,” or “shocking.” Trotter 
takes this as evidence that such beliefs and ideals are based upon 
instinct rather than upon reason, and the instinct in this case is the 
herd instinct. To a social psychologist the very intensity of con- 
viction with which we believe in ‘‘national honor,” in the ultimate 
righteousness and divine sanction’ of monogamous wedlock, in 
_masculine “courage,” or in feminine “chastity”—the resentment 

we show when these propositions are critically analyzed—all this is 

evidence that these beliefs rest, not upon any rational appreciation 

of the actual value or utility of the ideals in question, but rather 
_upon our instinctive sensitiveness to the voice of the herd. 

That these herd suggestions very largely conflict with the desires 
born of the more egoistic instincts of hunger, sex, fighting, etc., need 
not surprise us, nor lead us to assign a supra-instinctive origin to 
them; in fact, such a condition is to be expected; it is implied in 
the very function of the herd instincts. In fact, this is the basis 
of the constant antithesis between the wish and the “‘ought.” The 
“ought,” the sense of duty, is the call of the herd to restrain indi- 
vidualistic.impulses in the interests of the larger survival unit. The 
power of the herd instincts is enormous, for when their pressure is 
rightly applied the individual can be made to give up food, sex 
satisfaction, and even life itself with the marty:’s willingness. 
What he interprets as “duty,” moral obligation, or the “voice of- 

1 James, Principles of Psychology, 1890, Vol. II, chap. xiv., p. 387. 
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God,” is the same unseen force which holds the wolf to his pack 
and makes the sheep follow his comrades to the slaughterhouse. 
The sacrifice of the martyr is by no means peculiar to intelligence 
and highly civilized sentiments; widows among the Hindoos and 
other peoples died willingly at their husbands’ funerals, and, accord- 
ing to the Japanese custom of hara-kiri, an injured man punished 
his aggressor by committing suicide before his door. Cannon’ has 
described the neurology of the self-defense reactions (anger, fear, 
etc.), with their characteristic adrenal secretion and other organic 
changes, and has pointed out how this whole complex of mechanisms 
always dominates the neural mechanisms of hunger-and sex. When 
a self-defense instinct begins to function, hunger and sex are 
inhibited, this being a result of course of the greater immediate 
necessity of the former to survival. Now, it seems that in like 
manner the herd instincts, whatever their neurology is, are normally 
dominant over self-defense. l 

Although many different classifications of instincts are possible, 
the simple fourfold classification used by Trotter (nutrition, repro- 
duction, self-preservation, or, better, self-defense and herd- 
preservation) is most meaningful from a genetic point of view. As 
Cannon shows, there is great physiological significance in this 
grouping, for the first three at least function by way of very distinct 
neural systems. To these a fifth group might for convenience be 
added—a group of miscellaneous tendencies, such as curiosity, 
manipulation, multiform mertal and physical activity, acquisition, 
migration, called by Kirkpatrick “adaptive” and “miscellaneous” 
instincts.” These tendencies are characterized by a lack of the 
organic reflexes and strong imperative drive which the major 
instincts possess; they are rather in the nature of servants to the 
major tendencies, probably in the main to nutrition. A close con- 
nection between curiosity and hunger has been suggested. 

The most typical emotional reactions of the four major groups 
are, respectively, hunger (if this may be allowed for the purpose 
to be called an emotion), sex love, anger and fear, social enthusiasm 

1 W, B. Cannon, Bodily Changes in Pain, Hunger, Fear, and Rage, 1915; see also 
American Journal of Psychology, XXV, 256-82. 

2E. A. Kirkpatrick, Fundamentals of Child Study. 
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and shame. Some confusion of thought arises in regard to what 
is called “self-consciousness” or the self-reference of an emotion. 
Seemingly paradoxical, ‘“self-consciousness” is not associated. with 
the purely self-preservative instincts, but rather with the herd 
instincts and those on the border line between the herd and self- - 
preservative instincts. In objective terms, this self-consciousness 
means that one’s own body and its position, relations, etc., have be- 
come a significant part of the stimulus-complex, and that certain 
peculiar reactions are directed thereto. This is easily understood— 
in simple self-defense attention to the external situation is most 
essential; . in herd reactions attention to the relation between self 
and fellows as such is sometimes advantageous. 

The psychologist will demand, What is this “herd instinct” ? 
An instinct, like other “mental” categories, is no longer to be con- 
ceived as an entity, a mysterious self-sufficient “faculty of mind” 
(not that Trotter holds any such view, but his book might suggest 
such a concept to the lay reader); it is simply a name for the fact 
that a certain stimulus produces, through inborn connections, a 
certain response. Now, if we turn to Professor Thorndike, who has 
given the best all-round account of human original nature, we find 
the following behavior series which are “responses to the behavior _ 
of other human beings.” I shall list them as Thorndike gives them, 
quoting a few significant passages from his description of them. 
His whole chapter should be read, however, as an essential basis 
for this or any other discussion in social psychology. 

Motherly behavior (1). 

Filial behavior (1). ; 

Gregariousness (2). “Man responds to the absence of human beings by - 
discomfort, and to their presence by a positive satisfaction. .... The rich 
satisfaction of the presence of even a single companion consists not only in 
allowing various desirable activities which need a fellow-man. as their stimulus 
but also in the mere fact that he is there.” , McDougall says: “In civilized 
communities we may see evidence of the operation of this instinct on every 
hand..... The normal daily recreation of the population of our towns is 
` to go out in the evening and to walk up and down in the streets in which the 
throng is densest... . . It is the same instinct working on a slightly higher 
plane that brings tens of thousands to the cricket and football games on the 
half-holidays.”’* 


1 McDougall, Social Psychology, chapter on “Gregariousness.” 
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Attention to human beings (2).—‘‘Man has a special original interest in the 
behavior of other men. Doubtless this in infancy is largely due to the mere 
variety in movement which human beings have in common with dogs, mechani- 
cal toys, the leaves of trees, and the like. But it is hardly wholly due thereto. 
The human face is too early singled out from other objects and too constantly 
a controller of attention..... Evidence is found in the difference between 
the sexes in respect to it. If measurements are taken of the strength of the 
interest in the intellectual and moral traits of people compared to the strength 
of the interest in the mechanical operation of things, women differ notably 
from men.” 

Allention-getting (2).—‘‘There seems to be, though one cannot be sure, a 
real, though easily counteracted, tendency to respond to the presence of an 
inoffensive human being by approaching, gesticulating, calling, and general 
restlessness and annoyance until he notices one. ... . n 

Responses io approving and scornful behavior (2).—“To the situation 
‘intimate approval, as by smile, pats, admission to companionship, and the 
like, from one to whom he has the inner response of submissiveness, and to the 
situation ‘humble approval, as by admiring glances, from anybody, man 
responds originally with great satisfaction. The withdrawing of approving 
intercourse by masters and looks of scorn and derision from anyone provoke 
a discomfort that may strengthen to utter wretchedness.” 

Responses by approving and scornful behavior (2).—‘ Smiles, respectful 
stares, and encouraging shouts occur, I think, as instinctive responses to 
relief from hunger, rescue from fear, gorgeous display, instinctive acts of 
strength and daring, victory, and other impressive instinctive behavior that 
is harmless to the onlooker. Similarly frowns, hoots, and sneers seem bound 
as original responses to the observation of empty-handedness, deformity, 
physical weakness, pusillanimity, and defect.” Thorndike disagrees with 
Cooley, who believes that responses to approving and disapproving facial 
expressions are learned. Cooley admits, says Thorndike, ‘‘that facial expres- 
sions are made instinctively; and that is one of the best reasons for expecting 
them to be responded to instinctively.” 

Mastering and submissive behavior (3).—‘‘There is, I believe, an original 
tendency to respond to ‘the presence of a human being who notices one, but 
without approving or submissive behavior’ by holding the head up and a little 
forward, staring at him or not looking at him at all, or alternately staring and 
ignoring, doing whatever one is doing somewhat more rapidly and energetically 
and making displays of activity..... ” Submissive behavior is “in essence 
a lowering of head and shoulders, wavering glances, absence of all preparations 
for attack, general weakening of muscle tonus, and hesitancy of movement. 
....” (These tendencies are called by McDougall self-assertion and self- 
abasement.) 

Display (2). 

Shyness (2). 
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` Self-conscious behavior (2). 

Sex-behavior (x). 

Secretiveness (3). 

Rivalry (3).—Combat in rivalry (3). 

Co-operation (2). 

Suggestibility and opposition (2).—“ Suggestibility seems to mean the tend- 
ency to believe without proof and to act without sufficient reason... .. But 
such behavior is a secondary consequence of tendencies already described or 
to be described, not a new set of bonds, requiring a separate place in our 
list.” i 

Envious and jealous behavior (3). 

Greed (3). 

Ownership (3). 

Kindliness (2).—‘The situation ‘a living thing displaying hungry, fright- 
ened, or pained behavior by wailing, clinging, holding out its arms, and the, 
like,’ provokes attention and discomfort and may... . provoke acts of 
relief. Whether this last issue is a consequence of the original bonds described 
under the instinct of motherly behavior or is a somewhat independent and 
differently specialized kindliness, is of little importance for our purpose. The 
former is the likelier, but some odd facts suggest specialized tendencies to 
share food and protection with the suffering may have arisen. as inborn quali- 
ties of the nature of certain social animals. ... . 

Teasing, tormenting, and bullying. 

Specific forms of imitation 

Now, Thorndike’s foregoing list of ‘‘responses to the behavior 
of other human beings” very clearly is composed of three groups of 
tendencies: (1) those of the reproductive group—sex and parental, 
(2) the purely social instincts, making up Trotter’s “herd-instinct,”’ 
and (3) tendencies which seem to be offshoots of the self-defense 
instincts brought about by gregariousness, such as mastery, sub- 
mission, rivalry, jealousy, ownership. I am particularly inclined 
to regard mastery and submissive behavior as gregarious derivatives 
of anger and fear, respectively, developed because of their value 
in preserving definite mastery-submission statuses between indi- 
viduals of a group without wasteful recourse to continual fighting. 
These instincts, then, take a position between the purely self- 
defensive anger and fear, on one hand, and the purely social 
tendencies of gregariousness, response to approval, etc., on the 
other. 


tk. L. Thorndike, Educational Psychology, 1913, Vol. I, chap. vii. 
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They might be called the herd-self instincts. The figures after 
instincts in the foregoing list tell to which of these three groups 
each is best assignable. 

The tendencies of gregariousness, suggestibility, approval, scorn, 
the responses to approval and scorn; shame, and self-conscious 
behavior, attention to others and attention-getting, co-operation, 
and possibly some “imitative” behavior—all these tendencies seem 
to be very closely associated and related. A group of related 
instincts such as this we may call an instinct-complex. This con- 
cept is, then, related to instinct somewhat as instinct is related to 
reflex. This complex of instincts just outlined we shall designate 
as the herd-control complex, to distinguish it from altruism and 
other social tendencies, which function in a different way and have 
a different significance. 

The reproductive, herd, and herd-self instincts are of value and 
significance only in relation to the behavior of other individuals. 
Thorndike, realizing this important distinction, has grouped all 
such tendencies under the head “responses to the behavior of other 
human beings.” Including in this all innate behavior whose sole 
utility is as a stimulus to the behavior of others, we have a large 
group of tendencies which may be called “complementary be- 
havior.” The term “social behavior” might be used, but itis better 
co reserve this for the narrower category of herd instincts, as dis- 
tinguished from sex, mastery, etc., which may involve only two 
individuals. 

Now, the significant thing about complementary instincts is, 
not the behavior of any one individual, but the system of inter- 
actions between the behavior of the several individuals concerned, 
such as the sex pursuit, coyness, capture, yielding, or the mastery- 
submission struggle, or the approval-satisfaction series. Such a sys- 
tem we shall call an instinctive interaction mechanism. Such 
mechanics form the fundamental themes of folklore and literature, 
and are, I believe, the basic unit concepts in terms of which social 
origins might be described. Among the most important of these 
are the sex mechanism, the mastery-submission, and the herd- 
control interaction mechanism. This latter is in the fullest sense 

a social-interaction mechanism. It is the functioning machine 
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formed by the various tendencies of the herd-control instinct- 
complex, as defined above (gregariousness, suggestibility, approval, 
shame, etc.), when brought into social relation (in which relation, 
of course, their only significance and utility lies). g 
- This herd-control complex of tendencies and its social mechanism 
form the important feature of Trotter’s concept of “herd-instinct.” 
It is this which is the principal root of custom, convention, fashion, 
and group morality. Not that the moral is identical with the 
fashionable or even with the customary. The herd instincts 
include many complex and varied reactions. By combinations with 
each other and with other instincts (for instincts seldom function 
alone) they produce any number of kinds and degrees of social 
sanction. The sanction of the moral act is very different from the 
sanction placed upon the season’s new hats, but both derive their 
force largely from the same source. The common element in 
fashion, custom, and morals is this social sanction, which appears 
as a self-evident ‘sense of rightness or propriety. The “call of the 
herd” is capable of many variations. There is the commonplace, 
visible herd, which demands conformity with the external forms of 
convention and fashion; there is the smaller circle of acquaintances 
or professional associates, who call for a somewhat more “ideal” 
behavior; and finally, there is something “higher” still, variously 
identified as “duty,” “conscience,” God, or one’s better self, which 
may at times call in opposition to most fellow-men. This higher 
ethical conscience is treated by McDougall as a product of many 
emotions bound up with the self-regarding sentiment. This very 
self-reference and self-consciousness, however, is a product of the 
social instincts. The better self seems to be a kind of abstract, 
ideal herd, coupled with self-assertion. 
Dewey and Tufts show that morality was once identical with 
custom, but, with the growth of enlightenment, gradually differen- 
, tiated therefrom; so that we now have a reflective, personal ethics, 
distinguished from our lower level of custom- or group-morality.' 
This ethics contains elements of intelligence; but its ultimate 
motive force is likewise largely to be found in the herd instinct. 
Professor Giddings enters a protest against the exclusively social 
interpretation of ethics, economics, and other socio-psychic phe- 
1 Dewey and Tufts, Ethics, 1908. 
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nomena, as maintained by Baldwin. He points out that there is 
an original independent self, and that the give and take does not 
take place indiscriminately with any alter, but only with those more 
or less similar to self. His essential contribution here is that 
similarity of behavior, like response to the same stimulus, is a pre- 
requisite to the development of social instincts and the “organic 
sympathy” correlative with them.t I cannot attach as much 
importance as Giddings does to the grouping of stimuli into like- 
self and not-like-self stimuli. It seems to me that the distinctive 
reaction to kind is not attributable to any reaction to the circum- 
stance “similarity to self,” nor to any associative shifting from 
self-stimuli to like-self-stimuli. It is rather a result of (x) the 
principle implied by Giddings that similarity of behavior has made 
the development of such a reaction to kind advantageous when it 
would otherwise not be so; (2) the fact that other conditions of life, 
food-getting methods, etc., have made co-operation, and hence a 
distinctive reaction to kind, advantageous; and (3) the reaction to 
parents, which is certainly due to the permanency of the habits 
formed in infancy and possibly, in part, to a special instinct to 
react to parents (Thorndike’s filial behavior), or simply a following 
instinct, developed for its nutritive and protective advantage to the 
young. Many facts suggest that mere similarity, when not essen- 
tial to fulfil the three foregoing conditions, is of little importance. 
The infant reacts distinctively to parent rather than to another 
infant which he most closely resembles. Any two cats, picked at 
random, are to all appearances more similar in structure and 
behavior than two dogs, similarly picked, and yet the social behavior 
and response to kind are much more pronounced in the latter. 
Ducklings will follow a hen as they would their mother. There are 
many cases of co-operation between widely different kinds of 
animals. 

THE CONDITIONED REFLEX CONCEPT APPLIED TO THE GROWTH OF 

CHARACTER AND MORAL SENTIMENTS OUT OF INSTINCTS 


A very significant question is how any instinct, such as gre- 
gariousness, can and does become the basis, source, or origin of 
morality. In fact, what does it mean for a sentiment or a habit 


> F, H. Giddings, Democracy and Empire, 1900, chaps. ii and iti. 
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to be ‘rooted in” or “based upon” some instinct? These expres- 
‘sions are used with great frequency and apparent satisfaction by 
sociologists and psychologists, and yet they are mere analogies and 
tell us nothing except the fact that the sentiment or habit and the 
instinct are causally related in some way. But what is this 
relation ? 
McDougall tries to explain this by showing that any instinctive 
emotional tendency has three sides or aspects: the perceptive, or 
cognitive, or afferent side; the affective or central part; and the 
conative, expressive, or efferent side.” The central aspect alone— 
the feeling tone—is unchangeable; the perceptive and the expres- 
sive sides are modified by experience. That modification of an 
instinct or emotion by which a sentiment or ideal is formed would 
consist, according to McDougall, in the fact that a new “perceptual 
inlet” to the particular tendency was developed. ‘The perceptual 
aspect of the innate tendencies is. modified, says McDougall, in 
three ways: (1) by specialization, as when we learn to disregard 
harmless loud noises and react only to those signifying real danger; 
(2) by change of stimulus, caused by association of stimuli, as when 
birds fearing innately the loud report of a gun come to fear at the 
` sight of the man who is always associated with the report, without 
any process of reasoning or complex association; (3) by similars, 
as when a new situation evokes a tendency through its resemblance 
to a familiar situation. Under (2) comes the special subcase where 
the “idea” of an object becomes a stimulus to the reaction formerly 
evoked only by the object itself. 
Thus does McDougall describe thoroughly, in terms of an older 
psychology, a most fundamental process—probably the fundamen- 
tal process—of all learning. The same thing is what Thorndike 
calls “associative shifting,” in'his account of the essential features 
of the learning process? This principle has been recognized long 
before the days of modern psychology, and is nothing essentially 
new. But the real extent of its significance has never heen realized 
until recently. Two modern movements have brought to the front 
the importance of this associative shifting. One is the Freudian 
1 McDougall, An Introduction to Social Psychology, 1916 ed., chap. ìi, pp. 35-37- 
2 Thorndike, Educational Psychology, IL, 15. - 
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psychology, with its abundant clinical evidence showing that even 
so powerful and definite a tendency as the sex reaction is not so 
exclusively and inevitably bound to the normal sex stimulus, but 
may be “transferred” from one stimulus to another, and may be 
connected to almost any innocent object as stimulus. This 
Freudian psychology is couched in a complicated subjective ter- 
minology. The other movement is the study of the conditioned 
reflex. This is a purely objective concept, and applied to the 
Freudian phenomena reduces the latter to a much greater sim- 
plicity and intelligibility. 

Pavlow gave meat to a hungry dog a at the same time sounded 
a bell. A flow of saliva was the natural result (according to inborn 
reflex tendencies) of the gustatory stimuli from the meat. Previous 
to this experiment the bell stimulus alone had no salivary effect. 
After a number of repetitions of ringing the bell simultaneously 
with giving the meat, it was found that the bell alone, without the 
presence of meat, produced a flow of saliva. As the number of 
repetitions of the two simultaneous stimuli was increased, the power 
of the bell alone to produce secretion increased, approaching the 
power of the original stimulus. Similarly the exhibition of a square 
or the touching of the skin was found capable of being made a food 
sign, causing secretion. Gastric secretion behaved in the same way." 

Now, the point is that here a previously indifferent stimulus, 
by being repeatedly associated with the original stimulus of the © 
reflex, becomes itself able to provoke an original and important 
response. The new connection thus formed is called a “conditioned 
reflex,” the native connection by which food produces salivary se- 
cretion being the “original reflex.” The new, previously indiffer- 
ent, but now capable, stimulus is called the “conditioned stimulus.” 

Experience has shown that many reflexes, muscular as well as 
secretory, can thus acquire-many, perhaps any, kinds of previously 
indifferent stimuli. Presumably the mechanism applies universally 
in behavior. There are many clear cases of conditioned reflexes to 
be observed in daily life, some of them in the process of formation. 


See W. H. Burnham, American Journal of Psychology, XXVIII, 43, and bib- 
liography, p. 55; J. B. Watson, Jour. Phil., Psy., and Sci. Meth., XII, 589-96, and 
Watson and Morgan, American Journal of Psychology, Vol. 28, pp. 163-74. 
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Now, since instincts are simply complex chains of reflexes, they also 
follow this law, and we might very well speak of “conditioned - 
instincts” or “conditioned emotions.” A child, frightened severely 
on one occasion by a dog, thereafter showed fear whenever passing 
the spot where the original event took place, though the dog was 
absent. The surrounding objects had become conditioned stimuli 
to fear responses. An original stimulus to anger is restraint of 
movements. Any person or thing that has repeatedly been such 
an obstacle is likely to become a conditioned stimulus to anger, and 
later we are irritated at the very appearance of said object. Sex 
fetiches and perversions are obviously conditioned sexual reflexes, 
which simple fact the Freudians have tried to express in a needlessly 
elaborate terminology. The original stimulus is perhaps tactual, 
plus certain physiological conditions; any circumstance frequently 
or intensely associated with these conditions may become a con- 

_ditioned stimulus. The process of “falling in love” is a normal 
process of forming conditioned sex and other reflexes to a specific 
individual as stimulus. 

The function of the brain cortex is evidently to form these sec- 
ondary or conditioned reflexes, by which we are enabled to adapt 
ourselves to an environment giving stimuli far more complex than 
those to which our original reflexes are attuned. It seems very 
probable that most, if not all, of our responses to stimuli to the 
distance receptors (vision, audition), which have been thought of 
as innate, are really secondary, being conditioned by original 
reflexes to tactual stimuli. Thus we shudder at the sight of a 
knife or needle and are attracted by the sight of parent, fellow-man, 
or mate, perhaps only: because those stimuli have been associated 
in our own past with tactual experiences. W. von Bechterew has 
written an Objektive Psychologie; in which psychic life is explained 
in terms of these association reflexes, instead of the static subjective 
concepts of sensation, image, and affection. It is possible that 
much that we call instinct is really acquired and that Thorndike’s 
list of original tendencies contains many acquired combinations of 
reflexes to acquired stimuli, but this need not disturb us for the 
present. 

* Russian original, with German and French translations. 
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There is now a movement to apply this concept of the condi- 
tioned reflex to the major organic reflexes that characterize the 
emotions. The Freudians have recognized this phenomenon and 
have been the chief agency in bringing its significance into the lime- 
light. ‘They have called it emotional transfer (Ubertragung). Now 
it is beginning to dawn upon psychology that the “new perceptual 
inlet” of McDougall, the “emotional transfer” of the Freudians, 
the “associative shifting” in the learning process, as described by 
Thorndike, and the “conditioned reflex” are one and the same 
thing. 

As Wells points out, the conditioned reflex of the emotional or 
the organic kind seems to differ generally from other conditioned 
reflexes in two important respects: (x) It is more easily established; 
a single intense discharge through the path in question often suffices, 
whereas in other habit formation many repetitions are necessary. 
(2) Often the original stimulus seems to lose its potency to provoke 
the response in favor of the conditioned stimulus—there is a 
“siphoning of affect” from primary to secondary stimulus.t The 
conditioned stimulus becomes the essential stimulus, as in sex per- 
versions. It is doubtful, however, that the truly original stimulus 
ever loses its potency. 

A further development has been to show, as Dr. G. Stanley Hall, 
Dr. Watson, and others have shown, that this emotional transfer 
is applicable to the self-defensive emotions equally as well’as to 
sex, to which the Freudians have largely given their attention. 

The association of stimuli may continue indefinitely till tertiary, 
quaternary, etc., stimuli are acquired; in this way highly symbolic 
situations, including language and dress, become effective stimuli 
to powerful native reactions. 

We shall very nearly follow McDougall in using the word “‘sen- 
timent” to designate the connection of one or several emotional 
reactions to some given stimulus (object). Now sentiment differs 
from other kinds of habits which are usually thought of when the 
term “habit” is used, in two respects. First, it is a habit of 
emotional reaction, as distinguished from manual, vocal, and other 


1H, L. Wells, Jour. Phil. Psych. and Sci. Meth., XIII (1916), 354-56; see also 
Watson and Morgan, American Journal of Psychology, XXVIII, 163-74. 
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reactions that are called skill and intellect. Secondly, being such, 
the reaction is native, unlike other forms of behavior which have 
to be learned through trial and success selection of movements; 
and it is the stimulus which is acquired. Hence a sentiment usually 
specifies the stimulus or the object rather than the response. - The 
word “sentiment,” as we shall use it, will include all the terms used 
by Bagley to designate what he calls. “the emotional controls of 
conduct”—namely, ideals, emotionalized standards, prejudices, 
tastes, and emotional attitudes. A sentiment is’ 2 conditioned - 
reflex. Good examples are shock at indecency, enthusiasm at the 
words “country,” “honor,” etc., grief at the sight of a grave, or 
aesthetic feeling at the sight of certain works of art. These reac- 
tions are brought about by the very same mechanism by virtue of 
which our saliva may begin to flow at the ringing of a dinner bell; 
we need only to describe shock, enthusiasm, grief, etc., in terms of 
- the actual reflex arcs in function, in order to realize the similarity. 

W. K. Wright has written a very interesting article on the 
“Evolution of Values from Instincts,” in which he contends, against 
some philosophers who would have all values descend from above, 
that they can all be traced back ‘through sentiments to original 
tendencies? He has very well stated the point which I am trying 
to emphasize, but, in addition to his contention, I am trying to 
show also the mechanism by which these values develop from 
instincts. This has been neglected by most writers. 

It may very properly be questioned whether this conditioned- 
reflex terminology really tells us anything that we didn’t know 
-© before. : It has been pointed out, for example, that the essential 
principle involved has been described in most books on habit for- 
mation and on learning for many years past; that it is simply an ` 
aspect of the learning process, identical with what Thorndike calls 
associative shifting. To this I would answer very positively that 
_ progress in scientific thought comes, not only from the formulation 
of entirely new principles, but very largely from the shift of emphasis 
. which results when new light is thrown on old principles and atten- 
tion thereby directed to them with new force. Thus it appears to 

1 W. C. Bagley, Educational Values, 1911, chaps. iv and v. 

2W. K. Wright, Philosophical Review, XXIV (1913), 163-83. 
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me that the conditioned reflex is of almost revolutionary significance 
to sociology, because it shifts the emphasis from the qualities of 
stimuli themselves to the facts of cerebral association. There has 
been a tendency for the social sciences, in interpreting human 
reactions, to lay the burden of explanation upon the intrinsic 
properties of the stimuli. In this they have unconsciously accepted 
the naive explanations of common speech: we enjoy a thing because 
it is “beautiful,” we laugh at something because it is “funny,” and 
we approve something else simply because it is “moral.” The 
truth is rather the reverse: that A is beautiful because we enjoy it 
in a certain way, B is funny because we laugh at it, C is moral 
because we approve it. 

This confusion of thought even among psychologists is illustrated 
by the many attempts to explain the psychology of humor. Many 
have tried to answer the question, What is the essential element of 
humorous situations—what is the real nature of “funniness”? The 
answers include: sense of superiority, deviations from the normal, 
Lipps’s ‘‘Groszes erwarten und Kleines kommt,” Bergson’s “when 
a person gives the impression of being a thing,” Freud’s release of 
psychic energy, etc.t These theories are all suggestive of the truth, 
but they all make the mistake of trying to find the explanation in 
the nature of the humorous stimuli themselves. Now, if we were 
to assemble all situations which stimulate laughter, the only prop- 
erty that we could find common to all of them would be the fact 
that they provoke the same reaction. The much-sought-for simi- 
larity or common quality is not intrinsic, but extrinsic, to the situa- 
tions themselves. The explanation of why anything is funny must 
be genetic. We must inquire first what is the original stimulus to 
laughter, and what is the biological utility and origin of laughter. 
Good tentative answers to this are Schauer’s theory of primitive 
“Neckerei,” or banter,? and Crile’s theory that laughter is originally 
a means of energy discharge to use up certain chemical products 
which have been mobilized in the body in preparation for great 


1 See B. Sidis, Psychology of Laughter, 1913; H. Bergson, Laughter (translation), 
1913; Brill, Psychanalysis, 1913, chap. xii; also Freud, Wit end Its Relation to the 
Unconscious (translation by Brill), 1916. 


20. Schauer, Archiv. f. d. Gesamte Psychologie, XVIII (1910), 411-27. 
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exertion (as in fighting or flight), which exertion, however, suddenly 
becomes unnecessary because of the removal of the stimulus.t Thus 
the original setting of laughter would be in mock combat or play. 
Secondly, we must study the progressive association of new stimuli 
with these original situations, or, in other words, the progressive 
acquisition of conditioned stimuli by the laughter reflex. Any 
situation, then, is funny, not because of any mysterious humorous 
quality inherent in it, but because its relations to other situations 
and to the current social practices place it in a position to become 
associated with the stimuli of primitive play activities. Its humor 
lies, not in itself, but in its past associations. 

Now, this same principle of explanation can be applied to 
aesthetics, morals, and other forms of human reactions. In this 
. monograph it is attempted to apply it especially to morality. It is 
clear that this explanation makes human emotional responses to 
stimuli far less fixed and inevitable things than they are generally 
conceived to be, which opens up great possibilities to education and 
is of enormous significance to sociology. For, while it is not possible 
to modify the intrinsic nature of stimuli themselves, it is possible 
to control the sequences, coexistences, and other relations between 
the stimuli; and it is by just these relations that the development 
of character is determined. 

The point we are working to is that moral ideals and the senti- 
ments of custom, convention, and fashion are conditioned. reflexes 
built largely upon the original tendencies of the herd-control com- 
plex. It is now clear what we mean by saying that these instincts 
are the “roots” of morality. A few hypothetical illustrations will 
show how these conditioned herd reflexes, if such we may call them, 
are formed. A child doing some natural but annoying or “‘im- ' 
proper” act is stimulated immediately by the parental “mustn’t,” 
“naughty,” “isn’t nice.” These words may mean little to the 
child at first, but they are accompanied by gestures, vocal tones, 
and facial expressions of original disapproval, which originally pro- 
duce in the child the shrinking, avoiding, ceasing-what-he-is-doing 
responses that we call the unpleasant response to disapproval. By 
repetition, the act itself, being nearly simultaneous with the dis- 

1B. W. Crile, Man, an Adaptive Mechanism, 1916. 
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approving behavior, becomes a conditioned stimulus to that avoid- 
ance and hence tends to be eliminated, at least under the circum- 
stances, ‘being watched.’ Later any symbol or “idea” of the 
forbidden act may be grafted onto the reaction, figuratively speak- 
ing, as a secondary conditioned stimulus. Similarly, by being 
repeatedly associated with the approving behavior of those to whom 
one has the response of respect or submission; justice, honesty,- 
monogamous marriage, democratic goverment, courtesy to women, 
respect to the flag, or the proper holding of one’s spoon may become 
conditioned stimuli to that group of reflexes that we call “satisfied 
response to social approval.” Likewise there seem to be certain 
gestures, tones of voice, and circumstances, such as the presence of ` 
older and stronger individuals, especially if accompanied by stimuli 
of threatening danger or necessity, which are stimuli to the 
suggestible attitude. Words like “nice,” “proper,” “ought,” forms 
of speech and inflection like “you wouldn’t want to be (or do) 

. would you?” always go with these tones, gestures, etc., and 
thus become conditioned stimuli to suggestibility. In these ways 
are sentiments passed on from one generation to the next. 

To use an analogy, we might say that the herd instincts (like 
other instincts also) tend to crystallize about certain acts, objects, 
or circumstances; and these centers of crystallization are, variously, 
customs, conventions, fashions, morals. In the words of Professor 
Giddings, the “mores and themistes gather and distribute a social 
pressure.”* A reading of Sumner’s Folkways impresses one with 
the great fact that the herd instincts can make anything right? This 
does not mean that the mores are determined arbitrarily or inde- 
pendent of any advantage; but once determined—perhaps by some 
temporary necessity or advantage—they are intrenched by instinct 
almost beyond possibility of dislodgement, however disadvanta- 
geous they may become. 


OTHER SOURCES OF MORALITY 
1. These tendencies that we have called the herd-control instincts 
are the social forces by which the mores are organized, conserved, 


«I am indebted to Professor Giddings for permission to use this. 
aW. G. Sumner, Folkways, 1913. 
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„and enforced. They alone, however, are not sufficient to explain 
the origins of the mores. They explain how any given custom or 
moral standard exerts its compulsive force, but do not explain why 
the emotions tend to crystallize about some kinds of situations 
rather than others. There seems to bea certain “natural” morality 
among children which is independent of suggestion and approval; 
and the analysis of our own moral reactions seems to reveal the 
presence of other very different instincts. Most of these are other 
tendencies or aspects of tendencies belonging to the larger herd- 
instinct group, but some are more related to the self-defense 
instincts. These various factors may be grouped as follows: 

2. There is another social instinct, which Trotter treats as a 
` component of his herd instinct, but which, as he recognizes, func- 
tions in such a very different way from the gregario-suggestibility- 
approval group that I consider it separately. This tendency is 
essentially the ‘‘kindliness” of Thorndike’s list; in its larger aspects 
it is called “altruism” by Trotter and Ward, and is about identical 
with “pity” and “sympathy” as used by others (McDougall uses 
sympathy in a different sense). Professor Giddings suggests the 
‘term “compassion.” This might seem to be derived from the 
parental rather than from the gregarious instincts, but Thorn- 
dike thinks that in social animals it is distinct from motherly 
behavior. Ward speaks of altruism as gradually widening in range 
until it includes all kindred, then all mankind, then all sentient life, 
and, finally, inanimate nature Trotter says: 

Again, a fourth corollary of gregariousness in man is the fact expounded 
many years ago by Pearson that human altruism is a natural instinctive prod- 
uct. .... Man is altruistic because he must be, not because reason recom- 
' mends it, for herd suggestion opposes any advance in altruism, and when it 
can the herd executes the altruist, not of course as such, but as an innovator. 
This is a remarkable instance of the protean character of the gregarious instinct 
and the complexity it introduces into human affairs, for we see one instinct 
producing manifestations directly hostile to each other—prompting to ever- 
advancing developments of altruism, while it necessarily leads to any new pro- 
duct of advance being.attacked. It shows, moreover .. ... that a gregarious 


species rapidly developing a complex society can be saved from inextricable 
confusion only by the appearance of reason and the application of it to life.? 


1L. F. Ward, Pure Sociology, Part IE, chap. v. 
2 Trotter, Lustincts of the Herd, p. 46. 
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On this tendency is based the ethics of pity and of love, the 
social and kindly sentiments of oriental races. It is the chief and 
distinctive root of the ethics of Christ. Although also a social 
instinct, it conflicts extensively with the tendencies of the herd- 
control complex. One of the characteristic mental conflicts of 
modern times, according to Trotter, is caused by witnessing the 
needless and futile suffering of humanity, while trying to believe 
the herd teachings of the rightfulness of the existing order, of 
individual responsibility, of compensations, of future rewards and 
punishments." 

3. A third group of moral roots includes the purely self-defense 
instincts of anger and fear, and the herd-self instincts of mastery 
and submission. To show clearly the function of these tendencies 
as pillars of morality, it is better not to consider them so much as 
single instincts, but to consider them in their social relations, i.e., 
the several types of social interaction mechanisms of the instincts. 
Now, Ross makes the four great pillars of the social order as follows: 
sympathy, sociability, sense of justice, and individual reaction. 
These concepts are essentially what I mean by social-interaction 
mechanisms of instincts as distinguished from separate instincts 
as such. The first two we have already covered, under kindliness 
and gregariousness. Individual reaction refers to the leveling 
power of individual anger, that is, the angry resentment of the 
injured gives him a handicap of strength over the aggressor, the 
result being to preserve peace and equality within a group whose 
individuals would be, without this emotional handicap, rather 
unequal. Sense of justice is a mechanism tending to produce a 
similar result. In it the masterly instincts of the several members 
of a group function simultaneously, and in such a way as not to 
demand the submissive behavior of anyone, but to be satisfied by 
the absence of actual domination. The result is a peaceful balance 
of self-feeling. Furthermore, the self-assertive instincts of the 
majority function on behalf of any member who suffers domination 
by another. These two mechanisms are the foundation of equality, 
liberty, and justice. Dr. Giddings says we are free because we are 
equal, rather than the reverse.” 

1 Ibid., p. 52. 2 I am indebted to Professor Giddings for this. 
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But these instincts may function in a very different way. The 
result may be that the weaker individuals in a group (or the indi- 
viduals of another, conquered group) succumb to the domination 
of the stronger and assume a habitual submissive attitude. We 
have here the mechanism of domination. Unlike the equality 
mechanisms, it favors stratification and intrenches leaders and 
masters in their positions. In a milder form this becomes the 
mechanism of social prestige. Dress, property, manners, conspicu- 
ous consumption, become the conditioned stimuli to submissive 
behavior. They are signs producing respect and humility and thus 
pave the way for exploitation. l 

Now the equality mechanisms in general are favored at the 
expense of the domination-prestige mechanism by abundance of 
wealth, diversity of interests, differentiation of function, absence of 
pressure from external enemies, and education. These in general 
are conditions attending the growth of civilization. But we cannot 
deny that the psychological organization also works back upon the , 
material conditions as a causal influence of possibly great weight. 

The self-defense and self-herd instincts, functioning in the 
equality mechanisms, are the root of such moral sentiments as 
honor, justice, revenge, righteous indignation, “an eye for an eye.” 
If one doubts this, let him observe his emotions carefully the next 
time he is prompted to use the word “honor.” In many societies 
the personal honor of the duel has been a supreme moral code. In 
some races these ideals have predominated, as in the Teutonic 
peoples, where, as Ross shows, self-reliance, justice, personal prop-’ 
. erty, individual rights, and the sense of personal honor have been 
the ruling criteria of conduct. On the other hand, among the 
Chinese, sociability and kindliness have been more the criteria of 
right; whether the conduct is honest and honorable makes not so 
much difference." 

‘From the submissive instinct, functioning in the domination 
mechanism, arise the sentiments of reverence, humility, respect for 
law and authority. These submissive sentiments, though valuable 
sometimes for control and co-operation, are frequently tools of 
great evil. 

1E. A. Ross, Social Control, 1901, chap. vii, pp. 58 ff.; chap. xxiii, p. 30 ff. 
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Trotter distinguishes three types of gregariousness: the aggres- 
sive gregariousness of the wolf, the defensive gregariousness of the 
sheep, and the socialized gregariousness of the bee. Human 
societies are chiefly of the first and third types. Germany repre- 
sents the first, says Trotter, and England the third. Now, the 
aggressive type is characterized hy the fact that its solidarity and 
morale depend upon a policy of continued aggression; it cannot 
so well labor and wait in the face of reverses as can the socialized 
type. Also, it is characterized by an intense seriousness of mien 
and by unquestioning slavish submissiveness to authority within 
the group, as contrasted with the cheerfulness and greater individual 
freedom of the socialized type. It would seem that group aggres- 
siveness is correlated with individual amenability to authority 
within the group. There is a striking analogy, probably an actual 
connection, Trotter thinks, between this and the fact that aggres- 
sively gregarious animals, like the dog, profit more by the whip 
than do animals of other gregarious types, like the horse. The 
aggressive group like Germany seems to be more immediately 
efficient, but in the long run, thinks Trotter, the socialized type 
with more individual liberty has greater efficiency.” 

Under the head of self-defense instincts we should mention fear. 
This in the past has played a large part in enforcing the moral code. 
Fear of unknown consequences and of unseen beings has been a 
bulwark of taboo. ‘“‘God-fearing” is still applied to persons as an. 
adjective of moral approval. But perhaps the chief moral function 
of fear is in certain special connections with other tendencies, to 
be discussed later. 

The instincts of disgust, acquisition, and ownership, if such exist, 
should also be included as partial sources of some moral sentiments. 

4. A fourth and important root of morals is to be found in cer- 
tain ill-defined original tendencies, whose nucleus, it seems to me, 
is best stated as reaction to the unfamiliar. ‘Trotter treats this simply 
as a corollary of yregariousness. He says: 


He [man] is intolerant and fearful of solitude, physical or mental. This 
intolerance is the cause of the mental fixity and intellectual incuriousness 


1 Trotter, Instincts of the Herd. 
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which, to a remarkable degree for an animal with so capacious a brain, he 
constantly displays. As is well known, the resistance to a new idea is always 
primarily a matter of prejudice, the development of the intellectual objections, 
just or otherwise, being a secondary process in spite of the common delusion 
to the contrary.t 

That is, as I understand him, to break away from the old and 
familiar is psychologically equivalent (via the conditioned reflex 
mechanism, I suppose) to physical separation from the herd. This 
reaction to the unfamiliar seems to be an important factor in taboo, 
and to be related to the “mana” concept and to other notions of 
primitive magic and religion. The emotion generated by a breach 
of custom is readily associated with any disastrous event occurring 
near the same time. It is by no means uncommon today to make 
irrational associations of this kind, such as half-consciously at- 
tributing an automobile accident to driving on Sunday or to 
traveling an unaccustomed road. 

If we were to classify this tendency in the Thorndike or the 
McDougall list of instincts, we might say that it is a peculiar modi- 
fication and organization, on the stimulus side, of fear, the attention 
reflexes, and intellectual or symbolic behavior, brought about by 
the gregarious tendencies. 

_ 5. There seems to be in human nature still another tendency 
whose significance has been imperfectly realized. A survey of the 
customs of primitive men reveals one universal phenomenon—that 
isiaboo. Dr. G. Stanley Hall has called special attention to the rela- 
tion between taboo and the mechanism of repression-sublimation, 
which he thinks is fundamental in human character. Accord- 
ing to him, the essential meaning of the death and resurrection of 
Christ is that it is a symbolic projection of this mechanism of human 
nature. In order to understand the most essential philosophy of 
human life, he says: 

_First we must postulate that something happened very early in man’s 
career to disturb his harmony with nature, such as animals still have, and to 
make his life more or less anxious, conscious, and uncertain. He had to leave 
paradise and apply himself to the work of restoration. As himself the apex 
of evolution and thus the chief bearer of its highest momentum, he must tran- 


scend the animal plane and forge his way on and up with constant effort and 
danger both of error and arrest? 


t Trotter, ibid., p. I13. 
2G. S. Hall, Jesus, the Christ, in the Light of Psychology, II (1917), 722. 
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He holds the psychoanalytic view, as against Wundt, that these 
“rude impulses—taboo and repression—preceded deities that could 
reward or punish”—were a sort of generic stuff out of which both 
morality and religion developed. Morality is the repression of a 
lower desire that it may be sublimated as a higher one. Whether 
or not we accept Hall’s doctrine of sublimation and attach great 
significance to the distinction between higher and lower desires, his 
philosophy is very suggestive. 

Now, taboo is found, as Dr. Hall shows, principally associated 
with food, attitudes toward rulers, toward enemies, toward the 
dead, the relations of members of the tribe, war, industry, and more 
particularly, sex. In general it seems that where emotion and 
impulse are strongest, there, also, are taboo and repression strongest. 
It would seem almost as if nature, to safeguard man from excessive 
functioning of his stronger instincts—anger, domination, and sex— 
had connected with each of these instincts a system of inhibition 
reflexes very sensitive to stimulation and open to the formation of 
conditioned-inhibition reflexes. But, on the other hand, this may 
be a wholly superfluous hypothesis. To Trotter, for instance, this 
repression is simply a matter of herd instinct conflicting with the 
other instincts. Again, taking a still broader view, repression is 
simply what happens when amy behavior pattern conflicts with any 
opposed pattern and overcomes it. According to this view, repres- 
sion would be indeed a reality, but the notion of any special original 
tendency of repression as such would belong to the same superfluous 
and mythical category into which Thorndike has put the “instinct 
of imitation.” 

Whether or not repression of the stronger impulses is a special 
separate instinct, it is evidently an element of behavior that can 
be abstracted and become a habit or sentiment. The rigoristic 
morality of the northern races is contrasted with the more indulgent 
morals bred in more favorable climates. Sharp, in his study of the 
influence of custom upon moral judgment in Wisconsin students, 
found a greater proportion of rigoristic elements in the ethics of 
country-bred youth than in the city-bred.t_ The New England con- 
science is proverbial. Severity of the conditions of life is a stimulus 


1 Sharp, “A Study of the Influence of Custom on Moral Judgment,” Bulletin of the 
University of Wisconsin (1908), No. 236. 
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which has great influence on repressive habits. The greater the 
usual difficulty of satisfying desires, the greater the repression 
placed upon these desires when their satisfaction becomes easy. 
The accustomed difficulties of life act as a standard of reference. 
Persons reared under hardship tend to underconsume and to main- 
tain curious unnecessary habits of restraint when they do obtain 
the means of a higher standard of living; they preach self-denial 
as an ethical ideal; repression once having been a necessity has 
now become an end in itself. But of course the reverse sometimes ` 
happens, as there are other tendencies of human nature. 

This notion of repression of the stronger instincts is related to a 
conception of morality even more fundamental. This conception, . 
though suggested in the Greek ideals of harmony and in other moral 
philosophies, finds its clearest and completest expression in an 
essay, written several years ago by Giddings, on “The Ethical 
- Motive.” In this view, morality is most fundamentally and essen- 
tially a matter of the balancing and regulating of the several tend-. 
encies of an organism. Giddings says: 

Now, this hunger of the entire organism for a varied satisfaction, and this 
protest of the entire organism against the overindulgence of any one appetite, 
is obviously a phenomenon quite distinct from those particularistic desires for 
specific satisfactions which in recent years have been recognized as the specific 
economic motives. 

Thus distinct and general, the craving of the organism for integral satis- 
faction and the organic protest against any particularistic indulgence constitute, 
I think, the ethical motive in its original, physiological form. 


While economic motive aims at pleasures, the ethical motive 
-aims at happiness, “makes for largeness of conscious life.” The 
popular antithesis between morality and reason Giddings attributes 
to the fact that man usually perceives clearly the means and end 
in the more particularistic economic undertakings, but is unable to 
analyze the vague mass of feelings and motives which constitute 
the ethical motive. 

Repression, then, may be conceived as one means of preventing 
the overindulgence of single motives. Closely allied to this is 
the theory that modesty had its origin in the ambivalent 


1 Giddings, Democracy and Empire, chap. ii. 
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reaction of weakness and complete inhibition following sexual 
indulgence. 

This physiological ethics of Giddings is related also to Holt’s 
Freudian ethics, to be mentioned more fully later. In both views 
the final moral aim is to secure the harmonious satisfaction of all 
desires of the organism, thus making for fulness and variety of life. 

But this physiological ethics of Giddings and likewise Holt’s 
Freudian ethics are phrased in terms of the individual, and seem 
to overlook the distinctively social factors brought out in the herd- 
instinct theory. These concepts apply to solitary animals as well 
as to the gregarious species, and fail to take account of the very 
essential difference discussed above between dog and cat behavior. 
They refer more to individual mental hygiene than to complete 
morality. However, they might be applied in an analogical sense 
to the social group. 

I think that we must rather consider social morality as a process 
distinct from, though analogous to, physiological morality. The 
essence of sin in group morality is not excess indulgence, but break- 
ing the bonds of herd instinct. Duty and taboo are often opposed 
to the large and varied satisfaction of the individual, as in asceticism. 
Sometimes the moral pressure is on the side of a very single or 
special motive rather than of the great bulk of varied motives. 
Such is the case when honor, compassion, or duty calls the indi- 
vidual away from the satisfaction of larger and more varied interests. 

Leaving the demands of herd instinct and considering actual 

social welfare, we find that this often makes demands which bear 
little relation to the integral satisfaction of the individual. An 
exploiter of labor may be kindly and temperate in all things, and 
indulge his altruistic motives in churchgoing and ill-advised philan- 
thropy—to all intents and purposes he may be enjoying the most 
harmonious and integral satisfaction, and yet be a detriment to 
society. If repression was originally a beneficial force, devised to 
prevent excess of particularistic indulgence, under the complica- 
tions of the social instincts it often outdoes itself and becomes an 
evil rather than a good. The number and variety of repressed 
motives may become so great that they may deserve to be called 
the ethical rather than the indulgent side of the struggle. And, as 
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Holt shows, the rational ethical aim is to eliminate repression and 
not to cultivate it. Therefore I think that there is a certain danger 
that must be guarded against in interpreting Hall’s philosophy of 
repression and sublimation. That is, that the emphasis be mis- 
placed so as to idealize repression and to preserve the old moral 
attitude toward self-denial, when attention should rather be directed 
to the scientific solution of the conflicts of human nature and to 
eliminating the need for repression. 


PART II. SOCIOLOGICAL AND EDUCATIONAL BEARINGS 


THE CONCEPT OF LIBERTY AND A PSYCHOLOGICAL INTERPRETATION 
OF HISTORY 
_ To some the advance of civilization appears as a progressive 
increase of liberty for mankind. For others it appears as a con- 
tinual growth of restraints and of the need of restraint. This 
paradox is fairly well explained by the well-known formula that 
there is no liberty except under law. But there is, aside from this, 
another very, significant point that needs to be made. Much of 
the confusion of thought results from the failure to distinguish two 
very different kinds of restraint. The one is restraint which can 
justify itself by advantage or utility to the group. The other is 
restraint based entirely on tradition or sentiment, without regard to - 
advantage. To find examples we need go no farther than the Ten 
Commandments. “Thou shalt not kill” and “Thou shalt not 
steal” are rational restraints of obvious utility. ‘Thou shalt not 
take the name of the Lord thy God in vain,” and “Remember the 
Sabbath Day to keep it holy” are chiefly sentimental, irrational | 
restraints. Any treatise on the life and customs of primitive man 
will show that he was burdened by a great multitude of command- 
ments of the irrational type, and that in many cases his obedience 
was an obstacle to his progress. Among the Ten Commandments, 
the less rational ones have provoked an amount of moral fervor 
comparable to, if not actually equal to, the very essential ones. 
Now, with the advance of civilization, the sentimental restraints 
wane, but a vast number of new commandments appear, devised in 
the interests of social efficiency. We need no longer concern our- 
selves about burnt offerings or purifications for uncleanness, nor 
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need we regulate our dress, our speech, our manners to appease the 
wrath of the gods; but we have to be increasingly careful how we 
build our houses, prevent the spread of disease, and how we pay our 
employees. Many interpretations of history have been offered; 
could we not have a psychological interpretation of history whose 
central theme would be the progressive taking.over by rational law 
and liberty of human behavior formerly under the control of blind 
instinctive sentimental mechanisms? Such a philosophy of history 
is suggested by Giddings’ sociological works. This change in the 
control of behavior is correlated with a change in social institutions, 
from the group whose membership is determined by blood or tradi- 
tional qualification to the group whose membership is determined 
by functional efficiency. More or less associated with these changes 
is also the change of the mode of functioning of the self-assertive 
instinct, mentioned above. That is, the equality-liberty-justice 
mechanism gains at the expense of the domination mechanism. 

No discussion of liberty versus law is adequate unless it pays 
heed to the distinction made above between rational and senti- 
mental restraint. 

Likewise the timeworn controversy of individualism versus 
collectivism has failed to make a certain important distinction. 
There has been a half-conscious tendency to associate the human 
policy of individualism, as shown typically by the Anglo-Saxon race, 
with independence of social pressure and relative weakness of the 
social instincts and habits. But on closer analysis this individual- 
ism seems to be as much a product of herd instinct as is collectivism. 
It is not at all to be likened to the true biological individualism of 
cats and tigers. One could hardly believe an instinctive difference 
between such closely related races as the Germans and Anglo- 
Saxons such as to account for their present extremely opposed 
forms of culture. , Free enterprise, competition, the fear of govern- 
ment, reverence for conspicuous leisure, and pecuniary emulation 
are as much matters of herd prejudice as the worship of system, 
authority, and efficient nationalism. The relative values of the two 
cultures must be determined’ on other grounds—by their results. 
The belief that each of these cultures is a final and unchangeable 
whole whose parts correlate necessarily with each other, and that 
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we cannot take over the good elements of the German culture with- 
out also getting its bad, are, we hope, herd delusions. 


INADEQUACY OF MORAL SENTIMENTS AND IDEALS 


Popularly, morality is usually stated in terms of ideals and 
standards. The moral teaching of children too often consists in 
giving a stock list of virtues, and then elaborating upon each in 
turn in a half-emotional, half-rational manner. These ideals are 
looked upon in a static way, and are considered as ends in them- 
selves which it is foolish or wicked-to question. Ideals and senti- ' 
ments are, as we have seen, simply instinctive emotional tendencies 
with acquired stimuli. In teaching them, the conditioned reflexes 
are established through the functioning of suggestibility and other 
herd instincts, not through reason. 

In the light of the principles brought out in this article; I believe 
that our whole policy of moral instruction needs to be revolu- 
tionized. Of these ideals which we have taught, some, like truth, 
efficiency, and honesty, seem to be universally applicable and will 
probably always be so. Many others are inadequate to meet the 
needs of changed conditions. Many are bound to conflict with 
each other, because we fail to clothe them sufficiently with the 
notion of relativity and the intellectual power to discriminate the 
proper sphere of each. Of course this lack is often supplied by 
teaching that there is a “proper place” for each; in the wisdom of 
Ecclesiastes there is “a time to weep, and a time to laugh,” “a 
time to love, and a time to hate,” etc. But all this tells us mostly 
what is already obvious and does little to tell what actually these 
proper times and places are. 

The essence of the needed reform is this: that attention must 
be directed, less to motives and their conformity with static ideals, 
and more to external situations and results. : 

A few examples will show the inadequacy of some of our moral 
standards unguided by sufficient reason: 

‘xı. When social suggestion and approval (the EET com- 
plex) are strong, the criterion of right is social sanction. We need 
not go to savages for examples. If a list of all possible modern sins 
were drawn up, and each evaluated as to (a) degree of moral con- 
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demnation and (b) actual harm to humanity, the correlation 
coefficient between (a) and (6) would be probably positive but very 
low. As Ross shows, the really great evils are overlooked and 
petty personal vices emphasized.t Murder of an individual or 
grave-robbing horrifies us, but we overlook the long-range and 
large-scale murder by adulteration, exploitation of workers, and 
neglect of safety precautions. Many pious souls who would not 
break the Sabbath would no doubt be glad to hold land idle near a 
growing city and pocket the unearned increment. To steal $100 
is a serious moral and legal offense, but to destroy several thousands 
of dollars’ worth of one’s own grain in order to diminish the supply 
and increase profits is not so bad. Stupidity in a public officer 
may be condoned, but any suggestion of his personal “immorality” 
is considered exceedingly important. Today he who spits on the 
flag of his country is despised and punished more than he who by 
profiteering and shrewd bargaining spits on the country itself. 
Loyalty is one of the pillars of morality, but loyalty to an asocial 
cause is worse than no loyalty at all. It is just that which we are 
fighting today. Thus has society blundered along, straining at 
gnats and swallowing camels, supremely confident that its every 
moral dictum is a revelation of absolute goodness and a signpost 
pointed straight toward maximum welfare. 

2. In kindliness and sympathy we have perhaps a safer guide 
to right than with any other mere instinct. The criterion of the 
right here is love. But there are many errors. We feed the 
beggar, encourage the multiplication of the unfit, and oppose vivi- 
section on the grounds of “humanity.” We attend to immediate 
distress, but overlook the long-range effects of our conduct. This 
evil occurred under the poor laws in England. The good Samari- 
tan, unless he limits his sympathetic attention, will have no time 
for the impersonal thinking and effort necessary to real progress. 
The Golden Rule is not entirely adequate, because it fails to take 
account of individual differences in reaction to the same stimulus. 
Likewise the Kantian principle of doing only those things that could 
be allowed to all violates reality, for the very nature of social organi- 
zation demands that some have functions and privileges that others 

1E. A. Ross, Siz and Society, 1907. 
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do not. Who has not felt a certain pang of conscience when he 
realizes that he accords to some of his acquaintances rights and 


' privileges which he denies to others, and yet such a difference of, 


reaction to different stimuli is psychologically inevitable and 
socially necessary. 
3. When the aggressive instincts rule, the criteria of right are 


honor and justice, and other “manly” sentiments. . Attention is‘ 
y 


now directed to self. Personal honor and self-reliance are reigning 
ideals. This element looms large in the ethics of the Southern 
mountaineers and in the aristocracy of many nations, especially in 
the past. This kind of morality eliminates the best by personal 
duels. It drives nations to mutual destruction in the pursuit of 
“national honor.” “Better death than dishonor” appeals to cer- 
tain instincts, but is a poor slogan for survival and welfare. Also 
we proclaim justice, equality, and the rights of man as obvious 
moral ideals which need only be impressed upon the mind to 
become realized. ` We need rather to recognize that men are fun- 
damentally unequal and that natural rights are a myth; and hence 
there can be no justice without intelligent analysis of realities. 
These instincts also support the sentiments of individual property, 
and place ownership before use. The rights of the few owners of 
productive agents are far more important than the satisfaction of 
the many consumers. The ideal of self-reliance interferes with 
social co-operation. Americans forego many satisfactions because 
they are not mentally adapted to collective ownership and use of 
things. Mere self-respect and the notion of individual responsi- 
bility obscure the fact that the individual is largely a product of 
his environment, and that a concept of social responsibility is the 
needed lever for reform. The ideal of industriousness may lead to 
mere busy activity rather than to the thinking and planning which 
is necessary to success. The office boy who, following the moral 
advice of his elders and of inspirational books, sweeps the floor with 
great diligence and conscientiousness, often hinders his own pro- 
motion because of his very efficiency in this position. Pernicious 
to youth is the moral philosophy of the self-made man." 


* This suggestion is derived from the vocational guidance work and writings of 
Mr. Meyer Bloomfield. 
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. The submissiveand fear instincts giveus sentiments of respect and 
reverence and fear of God that make us slavish to selfish authority, 
victims of exploitation, passive to evil which we should fight. 

4. When fear of change is an influential factor, the criteria of 
right are familiarity, the old and tried, the faith of our fathers. 
The results of this are obvious; they have been discussed largely 
under other headings. 

5. When repression is the predominating factor, the test of 
righteousness is difficulty—self-denial. We now have the Puritan 
ideals. What is hard must be right, and if an act be easy the 
suspicion is strong that it is evil. Self-sacrifice here is the key to 
happiness hereafter. This was the morality of asceticism which 
cut off some of Europe’s best blood. It sanctions severe conditions 
of life and favors underconsumption. It preserves evil conditions 
instead of fighting them. It is the root of one of the most per- 
nicious fallacies in our moral thinking, that is, the tendency to make 
a virtue out of a necessity. As Weeks says, “social evolution would 
move more swiftly if once for all the supposed compensations of 
misfortune were subjected to actual observation, and the fact 
frankly recognized that some conditions of life are better, immeasur- 
ably better, than others.’ 

So the basing of morality chiefly upon any one of these factors 
leaves a large error between the supposed advantage of the ethical 
code and the true advantage. This does not mean to infer, how- 
ever, that any kind of balancing or finding the golden mean between 
these factors will be satisfactory. No combination of instincts and 
habits built directly upon them, without the mediation of the 
processes called reason, is adequate to give an ethical code near the 
direction of true welfare. The only guide that can make morality 
truly moral, in the sense of maximum benefit, is knowledge. 


ERRORS IN THE CONCEPTION OF MORALS AS SOCIAL CONTROL 

The correlation of morality with true advantage has probably 
always been positive, though low, and is very probably increasing. 
But, lest this be believed too uncritically and joyously, it is well to 
emphasize certain important facts. 


tA. J. Weeks, American Journal of Sociology, XXI (1915), 159. 
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The fact that morals do approach social welfare and that many 
things felt “intuitively” to be right also prove to be beneficial, is 
not to be attributed to man’s excellent reasoning about his conduct 
nor his rational adaptation of means to ends. Rather, thanks are 
due to the beneficence of natural selection in fostering instincts 
which in their general direction, and therefore in the majority (but 
not all) of their acquired modifications, conduce to the welfare of 
the species. For example, man’s protection of women and children 
from the violence accorded to an adult male is obviously beneficial 
to the race and also morally sanctioned. This is not due to any 
reflection upon the utility of such courteous conduct, but to the 
natural selection of instinctive mechanisms which enforce it. 

In consequence of the failure to recognize the full significance of 
this truth, theories of social control have been too teleological in 
viewpoint. Professor Ross’s Social Control, the most admirable 
work extant in this field of social psychology, errs, I believe, in 
emphasizing altogether too much the purposive view rather than the 

genetic. The conception of ceremony, custom, and morals as “tools 
of control” conveys a notion of inventiveness, of adaptation of 
means to ends. The best illustration of this point of view is found 
in Ross’s treatment of ceremony. He of course recognizes the 
genesis of this out of instincts, as described by Spencer,’ but he 
claims that it is equally or more important to recognize the control 
aspect, that is, is it not rather indicated that society (through its 
leaders), “finding ceremony: efficacious, used it in controlling men 
in their dealings with one another until the coming to hand of new - 
and finer modes of control enabled it increasingly to dispense with 
an instrument so clumsy” ?? 

“Let us see. if it is not a means of impressing the feelings of 
individuals in ways advantageous to society.” He quotes the say- 
ings of Confucius: “The ceremonial usages serve as dykes to the 
people against bad excesses to which they are prone”: 

We find that the occasions most scrupulously accentuated by public for- 
malities are just those which mark a change in the relations of the individual 
which involves the acceptance of new responsibilities, The recognition of the 

1 Ross, Social Control, chap. xix, p. 248. 

2 Ibid., p. 251. 
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newborn child, the attainment of manhood or womanhood, the coming of age, 
the inheritance of family property, the succession to the headship, marriage, 
adoption, initiation, confirmation, naturalization, the promise of allegiance, 
enlistment, installation in office, ordination, compact, and treaty—these .... 
bind somebody to do for others, for his family, or for the group at large what 
hitherto has not been laid upon him. .... 

On the other hand, when obligation narrows, instead of widens, the event, 
though certainly as important, is not signalized by ceremony. Thus, divorce 
is less formal than marriage; withdrawal from association or church, than 
initiation or confirmation; expatriation, than naturalization; mustering out of 
service, than enlistment; the adjournment of court, than its opening. .... 

Why should this be unless ceremony promotes the performance of these 
obligations—is, in sooth, a means of control?! 

Prescribed forms are not used in the family or between intimates, where 
affection insures self-restraint. But as distance increases, the sway of formality 
grows, till it reaches its climax in the intercourse of belligerents in the negotia- 
tions of ambassadors. It flourishes in militant societies, but not solely as sug- 
gested by the obsequiousness of inferiors. It is most observed by members 
of the military class and by those who command rather than those who obey. 
In caste societies, while the lower orders may practice humble obeisances, it 
is in the highest caste that ceremony grows most rankly. The forms of polite- 
ness have passed from above downward, not from below upward. The courtesy 
of chivalry was for warriors, not for burghers. It is noble or courtier, not 
peasant, that feels most the yoke of etiquette. In other words, wherever place 
or pursuit has fostered excessive self-assertion, there society imposes its rules 
of behavior designed to check arrogance and suggest the sacredness of another’s 
personality.? 


Now, we cannot deny that ceremony is to a large extent useful 
for its alleged purposes, that by processes of natural and social 
selection means that are more or less useful, or at least appear to 
be so, survive and less valuable ones are eliminated. We also 
admit that the intelligence of the leaders of society may play a small 
part in this selection. Ceremony, and custom and morality like- 
wise, do react upon the emotions which caused them, with the effect 
of strengthening and preserving those emotions in habitual re- 
sponses. They are thus rightly called tools of control. But my 
claim is that this function is a secondary fact, and that it is likely 
to blind us to the more primary and significant conception of the 
genesis of the said behavior standards, which latter conception is 


*Ttalics are Ross’s, 2 Ibid., chap. xix. 
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necessary to enable us rightly to evaluate these standards in terms 
of human progress. 

I believe that every one of the foregoing examples quoted from 
Ross and by him interpreted purposively can be more fundamen- 
tally interpreted as a result, in some cases a mere by-product, of the 
instinctive emotional tendencies already aroused by the circum- 
stances of the occasion. Adolescent initiation ceremony may be 
more a result of a certain jealous attitude of old toward young, 
believed by Trotter to be a by-product of gregariousness, than it is 
a means of impressing new obligations." The etiquette of the court 
and palace may be more a natural by-product of self-assertive 
instincts (the submissive and kindly instincts by original nature not 
tending to form such reactions) than a device to restrain dangerous 
expressions of self-assertion. I know of no evidence to show ration- 
ally that an army is actually more efficient under present systems 
of formality and discipline than it could be under very different 
methods of control. We know that industrial organizations are 
very efficient without periodic close-order drill and ritual. Perhaps ' 
the conditions under which an army must work make the usual 
forms of ceremony the only possible controls, but, if this be 
true, it is still to be demonstrated. We know far less than 
we usually think we do about the realities of psycho-social 
causation. 

In the emotional tendencies coming under anger, fear, and the 
herd-control complex, the actual motor reations involved are often 
exceedingly varied. In such cases some one motor act tends to 
become selected and to become a habit-response, just as definite 
words are selected from the babble of original vocalization. The 
nervous energy now flows into one definite channel. Vocal interjec- 
tions, many automatisms, such as clenching the fists, biting the lips, 
kneeling and praying, etc., may thus become the habitual and only 
outward expressions of certain emotions. Now, many ceremonial 
acts serve a similar function. To conceive a ritual as essentially 
and primarily a device to arouse suggestible or submissive or repres- 
sive behavior is something like conceiving an oath as essentially and 
primarily a device to arouse anger. We do-not deny, of course, 

1 Trotter, Instincts of the Herd, pp. 84-85. 
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that the ritual does secondarily react upon the emotions and also 
helps to spread them to other individuals. 
If ceremony is valuable, says Ross: 


Why, then, does society allow this code to lapse? Is it, as Mr. Spencer 
asserts, due to the increase of sympathy and social feeling? Partly, but not 
wholly. While granting that industrialism develops a pacific temper that does 
not need a rigid ceremonial discipline, let us not overlook the finer type of 
control that has come in. What now curbs men in their intercourse is not 
gesture, but idea... .. : 

Just as proverbs lose their value because of the growing variety of judgment 
upon life, so ceremonies lose their impressiveness because of the growing variety 
of taste. When there is no form or ceremony that affects all in the same way— 
when that which moves one is meaningless to another and ridiculous to a third— 
the age of symbol is over. The building of a complex culture, with the result- 
ing intellectual differentiation, ushers in the era of speech-making. . . . . x 

I believe that Ross would do well here to eliminate the notion, 
expressed in the first paragraph, that the lapse of ceremony is 
_ caused by a change in the needs for control or by the presence and 
possibility of another means of control, and to state simply, as in 
the latter paragraph quoted, that new conditions cause man’s 
instinctive emotional tendencies to become attached to new types 
of conditioned stimuli and renders impossible their continued 
attachment to the old? 

To explain the existence of a social institution by its effects, or 
by the “necessity” for it as a means, is dangerous. It is legitimate 
in two ways: (1) through human teleology, (2) through adaptation 
by survival of the fit. The first has a very narrow sphere, as our. 
whole discussion endeavors to show. In the second is contained the 
essential truth in Ross’s point of view. In general, every instinct 
must be, or have been at one time, favorable to survival or it 
could never have been developed. Likewise the instinctive inter- 
action mechanisms of the complementary instincts have been 
selected because of their survival value to the social group. Hence 
it is probable that the conditioned reflexes formed from these tend- 
encies are on the whole beneficial. Thus the herd-control instincts 

1 Ross, Social Control, chap. xix. 


2 See also, Snedden, “The Waning Powers of Art,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XXII, 801-21. The same considerations apply to the interpretation of Snedden’s 
article. 
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favor co-operation and thereby survival, and to a large extent the 
conditioned reflexes of suggestion and approval are connected to 
stimuli which have.a true welfare significance. 

But the great mistakes frequently made (and the real source of 
the erroneous impression apt to be gained from Ross’s conception) 
are: (x) to assume that all the effects and corollaries of the instincts 
are therefore advantageous, even under primitive conditions, and 
-(2) to assume the work of natural selection and the consequent 
_ adaptive value as extending too far beyond the original instincts. 

First, to survive, anything must simply be fit enough, it may 
be far from what human intelligence could make it. Biology 
shows that adaptive characters are likely to carry with them 
indifferent, or even harmful, by-products. Nature’s adaptations 
are remarkable, but only rough; that is all that we can expect from 
her. Ward’s philosophy of the superiority of the artificial is the 
keynote of social amelioration. The truth of his philosophy we 
would all recognize as applied to machinery or even to economic 
organization, but few of us would think of applying it to human 
behavior mechanisms. . 

Secondly, as we advance farther and farther from the original 
stimulus into the realm of complex artificial stimuli, there is increas- 
ing chance of deviation from the path of true advantage. In fact, 
though an instinct be originally beneficial, it may be shifted from 
stimulus to stimulus until, finally, the resulting habits are actually 
injurious to the race. The sex-instinct may be perverted so that 
reproduction is defeated. Desire for social admiration and approval 
—a part of the herd-control instincts—now makes requirements of 
individuals which result in a defective birth-rate and consequent 
racial decline. The call of the herd has in recent years been a call 
to suicide for millions of Europe’s best population. A colossal 
example of the consequences of the herd instincts in man is to be 
found in the sentiments and ideals, the loyalties and traditions and 
prejudices, the morals and the religions, which paved the way to 
the present war. 4 l 

Many instincts may have practically no value at all under 
modern conditions. Fear is a notable example. Other instincts 
must be connected to other conditioned stimuli than the usual ones 
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if they are to be of service. A great proportion of human behavior, 
both innate and acquired, must be conceived, not as adaptive, but 
as a bunch of useless by-products of tendencies serviceable only in 
other ways or in past ages. 

It must be remembered that man’s present equipment of 
instincts was developed in the environment of the small animal 
group. When his intelligence led him to form great complex 
societies and to achieve vast control over nature, his environment 
became a very different thing, and in this new environment his 
unchanged instincts brought about results “unintended,” in Ward’s 
sense, by nature—which may be to his advantage, or not. Muta- 
tion and natural selection have not yet had a chance to adapt his 
instincts to his present environment. 

The real significance of emotions is realized more clearly from 
reading a treatise like Crile’s Man, an Adaptive Mechanism, than 
from any purely “psychological” account that I know of. Crile 
shows that the brain, liver, thyroid, adrenals, and muscles can be 
considered distinctly as forming a “kinetic system,” whose function 
it is to transform energy quickly and in great quantity when needed 
for self-defense of the organism. The emotions are aspects of the 
functioning of this system. He points out further, very signifi- 
cantly, that in civilized life this kinetic mechanism is continually 
liable to be driven by numerous artificial stimuli, even to the point 
of bodily exhaustion. In this there are two great sources of injury: 
first, it is rarely possible to consummate the muscular reactions for 
which the body is being prepared, as it is usually under savage and 
animal conditions; secondly, it is often impossible to react so as 
to remove the stimulus, which is the normal goal of emotional reac- 
tion; hence there results a condition of chronic emotion, like worry. 
Therefore whatever the value of emotions to modern man, this 
value must be set over against great disadvantages.’ 

Returning now to the other possible way in which ceremony, 
custom, etc., may be explained by their utility, that is, through 
human intelligence, we must point out another fallacy. Social 
welfare is commonly used as an argument to justify a custom or 


t For significant comment on the relative values of different emotions and instincts 
in civilized life, see Thorndike, Educational Psychology, 1, 308 fi. 
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moral standard, such as, for example, monogamy, individualistic 
free enterprise, or the keeping of the Sabbath Day. But the dog- 
matic positiveness and conviction with which such things are 
asserted to be for the social good; in the absence of much real evi- 
dence, either in their favor or disfavor, immediately arouses our 
suspicion. In fact, many such arguments are more superficial 
rationalizations to justify something already “felt” to be right than 
_ they are reasonable grounds for the ethical standard in question. 
The reason is a secondary matter. Exogamy was felt to be right 
long before its biological advantage was proved. But child labor 
was once thought to be sanctioned of God and for the social good, - 
and afterward it proved to be injurious. In many cases it is 
impossible to tell which line of conduct actually will be of greatest 
advantage to humanity in the long run, but the moral code is sel- 
dom in doubt—it asserts with great authority the rightfulness or 
wrongfulness of acts whose real social effects could be determined 
only by years of scientific investigation. 


MORAL EXHORTATION 


We have used ceremony as an example, but the same considera-. 
tions apply to the tools of moral control and of moral education. 
A significant question may be raised concerning the function and 
value of moral exhortation in all its forms—of preaching, scolding, 
etc. Iam reminded so frequently of the prevailing attitude toward 
matters of character and morality that I have been set to thinking 
hard about its real meaning. We all know the typical sermon, 
lecture, or pamphlet upon the subjects of character-building, etc. 
These discourses as a rule devote their space to doing one or both 
‘of two things: (1) They simply express in eloquent terms admira- 
tion and approval for ideals which we already, by virtue of our 
instincts, do admire and approve, such as honor, justice, courage, 
sympathy; and denounce what our original tendencies do denounce. 
(2) They aim to impress, by sheer force of herd suggestion and some 
play upon other instincts, sentiments and ideals more difficult to 
form because of the conflict of other tendencies; such as reverence, 
self-denial, etc. . 

Preaching, scolding, much that calls itself moral guidance, are 
simply outgrowths of the original approving-suggesting behavior 
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designed by nature to transmit the controls of individual behavior. 
Their adaptation to secure their assumed ends is nature’s, not man’s, 
calculation. Hence they are likely to be way out of adjustment 
under artificial conditions, though still believed to be as useful as 
ever. The characteristic of an instinctive (or habitual, directly 
developed from instinct without the mediation of reason) means to 
an end, as opposed to a rational means, is that the individual is 
impelled to use that means without deliberation and without any 
attention to the actual consequences except as they directly act upon 
him. Moral exhortation is a means to transmitting desirable sen- 
timents in the same way that the sex act is a means to reproduction. 
In neither case does the actor at first know anything about results, 
and, when he does reach the stage of enlightenment where the 
causal relation is perceived, he tends to take that relation upon 
faith rather than critically to analyze it. Ask a parent’s reason for 
scolding and punishing a child, and he or she will tell you that, of 
course, it is a means to controlling the child’s conduct, or to building 
its character. A less sophisticated but truer answer would be that 
he or she just felt impelled to scold, without any attention to 
consequences. 

But if nature takes care of the consequences, why worry? 
Here’s the rub. As we have noted before, we cannot be at all sure 
that nature will take care of the consequences under new conditions, 
different from those under which the instincts were evolved. Just 
as the sex act is easily separated from its “natural” results by 
artificial circumstances, so all quantities of parental scolding and 
moral exhortation may fail in civilized society to produce the con- 
sequences they are believed to produce. 

The foregoing considerations suggest why the human being is so 
prone to protest when he knows that protesting can do no good, and 
why he feels morally obliged to “take a stand” upon issues when 
his desired results could be more likely obtained by indirect means— 
by studying the situation and by maintaining a seeming indifference 
until the effective moment for striking comes. In fact, this noble 
disinterestedness in results and emphasis upon motives is a per- 
vading feature of our moral idealism, as we shall see more fully later. 

Preaching and inspirational moralizing are thus more essentially 
results of innate tendencies than causes of their supposed results. 
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They may be more an expression of already existing sentiments than 
creators of those sentiments. Those who hear sermons and exhorta- . 
tions are usually those who, in the preacher’s words, need them least. 
They like to hear expressed the sentiments they already possess. 

But even when sentiments are effectively transmitted in this 
way, as they certainly are to a large extent, this method is inade-. 
quate to build the morality which is most needed today. That 
‘demands not blind suggestion but enlightenment. In brief, the 
platform is more often simply a mouthpiece for the voice of the 
herd than an effective means of making that voice effective. But 
still less—far less than either—is it a source of enlightenment and 
rational guidance. 

The same considerations apply to the sayings of the great 
. prophets of all lands, the wisdom of the Proverbs, and the “deep 
insight into human nature” of such writers as Shakespeare. All 
this goes to make up the vast popular storehouse of nourishment 
sought by those who hunger and thirst after a knowledge of human 
nature. We must grant that this proverbial and literary wisdom 
often comes from unusual understanding, and that it broadens our 
sympathies and serves to call attention, through its pleasing form, to 
experience of which we are often oblivious, and thereby improves 
conduct. But, in view of the wholesale uncritical reverence for 
this “experience of the ages,” it is our duty to point out its limita- 
tions. Too often it is simply a pleasing reminder of what is already 
obvious and really teaches us nothing. We like much of this “ wis- 
dorn” simply because it doesn’t teach us anything, but is merely 
an ear-tickling repetition of what we already know. Furthermore, 
when the English teacher tries to cultivate an appreciation of the 
“good,” the standard, and the classic in literature, I often mali- 
ciously suspect that herd instinct is as influential as the merits of 
the literature itself. The course in English has been a breeding 
ground for suggestibility rather than for reason. anes there 
are a few signs of reform. 


INADEQUACY OF THE INSTINCTIVE METHODS OF CHILD TRAINING 


There will probably always be a place where direct, uncritical, 
moral suggestion and exhortation must be used to some extent in 
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moral training. That place is in the early home life of the child. 
Yet the methods here need to be greatly changed. However effec- 
tive may have been the natural and usual methods, it does not 
follow that they are effective under the complex modern conditions, 
or that they ever were as effective as others might be. 

For example, in primitive life, when children were few in a group 
and kept in close contact with their parents or immediate families, 
it was very possible to mold character by the vigorous use of paren- 
tal suggestion and approval, fear, masterly behavior, and some 
brutality perhaps. But in city life entirely new conditions are met. 
The assembling of large groups of children on the streets and the 
freedom of communication among them enables the formation of 
herds of children as such, with herd sentiments and ideals of their 
own, often at variance with those of parents and teachers. The 
factory system has set large numbers of children free from intimate 
connection with household productive materials and from the habits 
of responsibility going therewith. Their time is largely free and 
uncontrolled. The foregoing are, I believe, the essential conditions 
that have made a “boy-problem” where there was none before. 
Parental suggestions are nullified and held up to ridicule by the 
contrary suggestions of the juvenile herd. The fear appeal is nulli- 
fied by education and sense-experience. Pious precepts become a 
conditioned stimulus to irritation and indifference. 

Control by physical force and by threatening, masterly behavior 
succeeds only when it is possible to have complete authority and 
to push the method to its logical consequences when necessary. 
The assertion of authority whose sphere is limited and threats which 
cannot be made good only serve to arouse self-assertion in the child 
and make for disobedience. No better illustration of nature’s 
method of control gone to futility can be found than the sight of a 
parent, teacher, or boy’s worker who by threats and a display of 
anger and self-assertion is stimulating in the children the very 
behavior he is “trying” to inhibit. The comparative enlighten- 
ment of the modern child and the multitude of diverse suggestions 
received from various sources diminish respect for parent, or for 
any one source of suggestion. The American child of today is 
especially prone to a certain cynical attitude. A settlement worker 
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in an Italian district tells me that there is little respect for parental 

authority, because, he believes, of the handicap the children have 

over their parents in knowing English, and thus in better adapting 
‘themselves to their environment. 

New methods of control must be devised. Sometimes an appeal 
to tenderness and sympathy will accomplish what weeks of scolding 
and punishment fail to do. I have known persons brought up in 
homes in which there were few or no elements of dogmatic suggestion 
or approval, or authoritative religion, whose characters have been 
better adapted to life than the average. Others develop into valu- 
able citizens whose whole‘home environment would seem calculated 
to produce criminals. I sometimes think that character is devel- 
oped largely in spite of, rather than by means of, home and school 
training. The fact is, we do not know what are the essential factors 
in moral training, and, until we get actual evidence that will guide 
us, the only right attitude is experimental and investigative. ' 

The history of modern prison reform is a splendid illustration 
of the fallacy we have been discussing. It is perfectly natural— 
instinctive—to maltreat, bully, dominate, and take vengeance upon 
those under punishment for wrongdoing. The most strict and most 
cruel measures seem, not only natural, but necessary, in order to 
intimidate against escape and future repetition of the crime. But, 
when this simple faith in our intuitions was discarded and the 
possibility of other methods of control was considered, it was found 
that the very opposite treatment led to better results. i 

On this ground, Hall’s advice to use anger in punishment of 
children, following nature’s method, must be taken with great 
caution and discrimination.’ If the general philosophy of this- 
paper is correct, we cannot put faith in unguided nature. At any 
rate, what we mean by “nature” is so ambiguous that we might 

` better discard the concept. Rousseau thought, for example, that 
he was going back to nature; but really it is just as “natural” for 
. man to be conventional as to be “natural,” as Trotter’s philosophy 
shows; and what Rousseau advocated was really an artificial, telic 
method of bccn inet control—an intelligent improvement upon 
the course “nature” had taken in social evolution. 

z G. S. Hall, Youth, Tis Education, Regimen, and rane 1906, ‘chap. xii. 


as 
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One thing seems certain in developing new methods of moral 
training. That is the need for sincerity, truth, and rationalization. 
Some illusion may very well have been legitimate and useful under 
primitive conditions. It may have been desirable to remain igno- 
rant of certain things when there was no other possible source of 
enlightenment. But under modern conditions truth is the only 
safe course. Tobacco is said to be very injurious, but experience 
controverts this. Honesty is said to be the best policy and the 
honest man always prospers, but youth learns of the prosperous 
results of dishonesty. Opportunities for sexual indulgence soon 
overbalance. the moral teachings against it. Our herd teachings 
conflict with experience and with other herd teachings, and as a 
result everything appears in an unreal light. To the semirational- 
ized child of today the world is a mass of contradictions, resulting 
in mental conflict in a thinking child, and in another, in indifference 
to the larger aspects of life in which he might otherwise have been 
interested. Since we cannot go back to the old era of illusion and 
ignorance, the only solution is to go forward to thorough enlighten- 
ment. 

Another rule of the new moral training will be to teach as much 
as possible by reality and to use suggestion and command only as 
a last resort. Holt shows how much better it is for a child to learn 
to avoid flame by getting a slight burn than by parental command. 
What shall we think of a moral training that tells a child he “ought” 


-to be ashamed of this and to admire or revere that? Much better 


it would be to arrange situations which will automatically stimulate 
the desired reactions to the right things. 


THE MORAL VERSUS THE SCIENTIFIC ATTITUDE TOWARD HUMAN 
CONDUCT 


If by ethical we denote truly beneficial, then, the prevailing 
“moral” attitude toward human affairs is, I believe, decidedly 
unethical. The philosophy of life held by great numbers of our 
moderately well-educated and capable population, the backbone 
of society, is pervaded by a certain moral viewpoint which in 
reality is an obstacle to the attainment of the greatest human 
betterment. 
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When mechanical problems arise, most persons now conceive of p~ 
the issue in terms of mechanical cause and effect and thereby reach 
a solution. Human conduct, however, is conceived in terms of 
moral responsibility, reward, and punishment, of “higher” and 
“lower” motives. The real causal efficacy of the conduct in pro- 
ducing certain effects is veiled by the emphasis placed upon its 
relation to personal and moral standards, based largely upon 
_ uncriticized and unanalyzed instinct. The inadequacy of the pre- 
vailing moral sentiments, when unguided by rational insight, is well 
illustrated by the typical ethical debate. One antagonist will 
claim, for instance, that honor, demands that a nation shall take 
certain action against another nation. The other will claim that 
perhaps kindness and justice demand a different policy, and they 
will try to prove that their cause is likewise equally honorable. 
- And so Honor battles with Kindness and more Honor, and that is 
as far as they can go. It seldom occurs to anyone to question the 
nature of honor itself or to view it in its wider relations. What 
sort of two-faced thing is this “honor” which arrays itself so often 
on both sides of a question? In the light of the conditioned reflex, 
nothing is intrinsically “honorable,” and very few things must 
necessarily obtain that quality. The honor of anything is derived 
from its associations. Personal conduct is judged by its superficial 
appeal to various uncriticized sentiments rather than by any intelli- 
gent insight into its real antecedents or consequents. We have 
heard much criticism of a certain high executive as lacking “moral- 
courage.” As Trotter says, gregarious animals demand instinc- 
tively a leader who makes known his presence and his determina- 
tion in conspicuous ways.* Whether he leads in the right direction 
or not makes little difference as long as he leads with decision and 
force. It is many years since Herbert Spencer? pointed out this 
naive dogmatic attitude of the average man toward political ques- _ 
tions of infinite complexity, but its significance will probably be 
more fully realized after analysis of its instinctive basis, such as 
Trotter has made. 

If the uncritical admiration for certain ideals were compared 
with the realities of human behavior, we should see things i ina very 


«Trotter, Instincts of the Herd, pp. 116~18. 
2 H. Spencer, The Study of Sociology, 1894, chap. i. 
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different light. The popular antithesis between the brave man and 
the coward, for example, would be exceedingly less simple and 
obvious. The events of war, where thousands of men advance 
side by side toward death, and then at a sudden stimulus flee 
together in panic, suggests that courage may be more a function 
of external circumstances than of individual differences in character. 
Our admiration for a trait may tell us very little of its real nature 
and utility. Of course we shall always, by virtue of our instincts, 
admire uncritical courage and honor and despise meanness and 
undue caution, but our enjoyment of these sentiments must be 
put in the realm of aesthetic appreciation rather than of rational 
judgment. 

Again, what is the real meaning of this ready and simple classi- 

cation of desires and acts as “higher” and “lower”? Imagine the 
moralist describing human tendencies in physiological terms! 
Rather he would scorn such realism and assume that his higher- 
lower terminology is a self-evident classification. Of course it is a 
scale of admiration. What relation it bears to scales of objective 
utility needs to be investigated, not taken for granted. 

If we are to have social progress, the atmosphere must be cleared 
of this moral mist and conduct must be conceived in terms of cause 
and effect, just as other natural processes are conceived. Socrates 
was nearer the truth than most later moralists when he made knowl- 
edge the sole prequisite of virtue. It is not claimed that the so- 
called emotional side of moral training should or can be entirely 
eliminated. It is claimed that one-half or more of the energy spent 
upon that side is unnecessary. This energy might better be used 
to develop rational insight into the conditions of human life and, 
above all, an intelligent ignorance which will aim to discover what 
are the results of conduct instead of taking them for granted. The 
physician’s effectiveness in treating disease is not lessened because 
his attitude is de-emotionalized and scientific instead of being 
excited with moral fervor. 

A significant view of the ethical problem is presented by Pro- 
fessor E. B. Holt. He illustrates the common moral dilemma by 
the case of a young woman from a rural and pious home going to 
the great city to earn her living and there meeting the temptation 
of the theater: 
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We are fairly familiar with three ways in which persons behave when they 
meet’ such a dilemma. One way is to resist the present temptations, which 
means to suppress the wish for companionship and pleasure, to renounce the 
tree of knowledge; eventually to drift away from social connections and into 
a warped, acidulous, and (as Freud finds) nervously diseased spinsterhdod. A 
second way is to “forget” (i.e., to suppress) the righteous precepts learned at 
home, to indulge unthinkingly in every “pleasure” offered, to become the 
butterfly and. riotous pleasure-lover. .... These two ways are equivalent in 
point of badness. In both cases the suppressed wishes burst forth i in furtive 
side-channels of conduct... . . 

The third way is no better. It is the way of those who undertake to follow 
both of two conflicting courses; in the present instance, to observe both the 
church-going traditions of home and the morally relaxed habits of town. ... . i 
This is, of course, the path of “compromise,” in the most reprehensible sense 
of the word, andthe direct route to all the vilest forms of hypocrisy. A pro, 
gressive dissociation of character is established, and the person becomes tw 
persons, one pious and one pleasure-loving. . . . . Each set of tendencies suffe: 
alternate suppression. In none of the three cases is the victim able to do any 
one thing with his whole heart; a part of his strength has always to be spent 
in suppressing dissociated and antagonistic tendencies. 

But there is a fourth way of meeting the dilemma, a way that involves 
integration and not dissociation, nor yet suppression. . . . . It consists in a 
‘free play of both tendencies, whereby they meet each other, and a line of con- 
duct emerges which is dictated by both sets of motives together, and which 
embodies all that was not downright antagonistic in the two. ... . Suppose 

. . her knowledge of the theater is not split up into the two dissociated 
complexes of the deliciously pleasurable and the abhorrently wicked. Her 
knowledge . . . . integrates around the central theme of “theater”; and her, 
reactions toward this, the various appeals which this makes, meet one another, 
so that the theater’s attractive and repulsive aspects, not being dissociated, 
work on one another directly, and this balanced interplay works itself out in 
a discriminating line of conduct... .. The young woman learns to avail her- 
self of whatever is good in the theater and to avoid what is bad. 


Holt then uses the example of a person wanting to eat some 
mushrooms he has found, but fearing that they may be poisonous. 
His conduct, as in the preceding case, may be of four kinds:' su- 
pression of either tendency, or dissociation (that.is, here, hesitation, 
nibbling at the mushrooms, then discarding them in fear, etc.), or 
the fourth and only right way of learning to discriminate the 
poisonous from the edible species. 


1E. B. Holt, The Freudian Wish and Its Relation to Ethics, 1915, pp. 119~24. 
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My contention is that every moral failure and every moral triumph is pre- 
cisely analogous to this case of the mushrooms. And we can now see how and 
why suppressions occur in this world of ours. It is through lack of knowledge. 
Our first contact with objects presents us with anomalies, contradictions, per- 
plexities. Until further experience teaches us to discriminate further particu- 
lars within these objects, we shall be in some degree the victims of suppression 
and our conduct will be to the same extent equivocal, immoral. .... It is 
truth and the ever-progressive discrimination of truth that alone conduce to 
moral conduct. 

Right is that conduct, attained through the discrimation of facts, which 
fulfills all of a man’s wishes at once, suppressing none. The moral sanction 
is fact... .. Life is a process; it is a game to be played upon the checker- 
board of facts. Its motion is forward; yet its motive power comes, not from 
in front (from ‘‘ends”’), but from behind, from the wishes which are in ourselves. 
We shall play the game rightly if, instead of so painfully scrutinizing and trying 
to suppress our wishes, we turn about and lucidly discriminate the facts. 

That is the ethics “from below.” The ethics “from above” are a very 
different story. There Someone exhorts or obliges us to suppress our wishes, 
and if we observe Someone a bit carefully, we shall all too often find that he 
generally busies himself with suppressing the facts. Ethics from above come 
indeed from above, from the man or institution “higher up.” And for this 
there is a very frail and human reason, which no one need go very far to dis- 
cover. According to the ethics from below, the ethics of the dust, facts are 
the sole moral sanction; and facts impose the most inexorable moral penalties. 


Holt’s conception of the ethical problem is akin to Ward’s 
“positive ethics.”? This makes of morality essentially a scientific 
or inventive problem. In Dewey and Tufts’s Ethics we read that 
the criterion of the moral is a choice between mutually incompat- 
ible ends, as opposed to a mere technical question of means. 
Perhaps Holt’s conception is outside the moral sphere as here 
defined; if so, it is more important than morality. The notion of 
incompatible ends suggests a resignation and an intellectual bank- 
ruptcy, which is characteristic of the prevailing moral attitude 
toward the world and the uncritical admiration of moral ideals. 
The aim should be, as Holt says, to solve conflicts by discrimination, 
not by repression of one member, to satisfy all desires. Repression 
and self-denial must be thought as necessary evils, not idealized as 


1 Ibid., pp. 128-33. 
2 Ward, Applied Sociology, 1906, Part III, chap. xiii. 
3 Dewey and Tufts, Ethics, chap. x. 
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the essence of morality. Morality in the narrower sense is itself a 
necessary evil, as Ward points out, whose end is to do away with the 
need for itself.* A broad survey of human life reveals an enormous 
amount of conflict and repressed desire. Conflict is physiologically 
injurious and inefficient; our purpose should be to eliminate it as 
far as possible. There will always be enough of it left to satisfy 
those who believe it has some poetic or sentimental value as a fea- 
ture of human life. - 

The solution lies in this: that the same inventive attitude that 
has revolutionized the mechanical environment shall be applied 
(and it never has been applied here to any extent) to the problems 
of human conduct and relations. Before this can be applied to any 
general extent the popular mind must be trained to take the scien- 
tific attitude toward all human problems and to attack them as 
any other problems. Suppose, for example, it were proposed to 
investigate scientifically the following questions: (1) Should the 
English language be preserved inviolate. and sacred or should all 
writers be granted license to experiment with it, devise short cuts 
of expression, invent new words, etc., in the interests of efficiency ? 
(2) Should the present system of discipline and ceremony in armies 
be preserved, or would a more democratic organization and the 
rejection of half the ceremony as trash bring better results? 
(3) Would children be better fitted for life by the omission of all 
religious teaching from their education? (4) Would it be possible 
to solve the sexual problem by a widespread teaching of measures 
to prevent disease, unwilling parenthood, and excessive dissipa- 
tion of energy, and, having taken these precautions, by giving full 
social sanction to a moderate amount of sexual promiscuity ? 

We are not considering what would be the answers to the fore- 
going questions. It is very possible that they would all be answered 
by science in the same way that our present “moral intuitions” 
answer them. What interests us is the common reaction to the 
very asking of such questions. To many who pride themselves on 
being liberal thinkers, the very suggestion that such matters could 
be questionable would be “foolish,” and in the last case positively 


* Ward, Pure Sociology and Psychic Factors of Civilization, chapters on “Moral ` 
Forces.” 7 
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“shocking.” The reaction to such a question as this last would 
be a good test for rationality, in the sense of freedom of intellect 
from herd instinct. 

In this connection we must deplore the common prejudice 
against experimentation in human relationships. In fact, a great 
many things that we do supposedly as means to certain ends are 
in reality mere chance shots. We would do better to recognize 
frankly that they are experiments—in fact, that life itself is mostly 
a great experiment. The fact is that we do not know what is the 
best form of relationship between employers and employees, par- 
ents and children, or man and wife. The great bulk of the ‘‘expe- 
rience” of mankind on these points is of little value because of the 
ailure frankly to take the experimental attitude and to observe and 

ecord results in scientific fashion. 


THE PLACE OF KNOWLEDGE IN MORAL EDUCATION 


John Erskine, in his essay ow The Moral Obligation to be Intelli- 
gent, has pointed out a most significant error in our stock moral 
ideals. Anglo-Saxon traditions have always tended to idealize 
moral courage, strength of will and of character, and to manifest 
a certain distrust of intelligence. In English literature the hero is 
so frequently portrayed as the courageous blunderer and the villain 
as the clever artificer. Witness Milton’s Paradise Lost, Shake- 
speare’s Merchant of Venice and other works, Tennyson’s “The 
Charge of the Light Brigade,’ and the writings of Dickens and 
Thackeray. All this seems to be a product of the long struggle of 
our ancestors against nature in a rather severe climate, which 
necessitated largely self-reliance and will. This separation of 
goodness from intelligence is seen in our tendency to make a moral 
issue out of social evils because, as Erskine suggests, it seems 
humiliating to confess them a problem for intelligence. This in 
many respects resembles the Hebrew morality, which emphasized 
the “heart” in contrast with the Greek stress upon intellect. 
Erskine sees a hope in our assimilating the culture of other races, 
of which we should be more tolerant. We need to move our ethics 
away from the Hebrew and toward the Greek ideal. 


1 Erskine, The Moral Obligation to be Intelligent, and other Essays. 
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Of course it is not meant that moral education shall give refined 
intellectual concepts before they can be comprehended. We can 
now discuss, not questions of technique of moral education, but 
only its philosophy and aim. It is just those things that we need 
to question. Too many theories of ethical training take the aim 
for granted. If our purpose is- merely to make the child a good 
herd animal, to make him receptive to the voice of social sugges- 
tion, then any method of moral training will be of little value to 
social progress. Our aim should be rather intellectual freedom 
and suspicion of the voice of the herd. If European children, 
instead of being taught the stock sentiments of nationalistic 
patriotism, honor, and authoritative religion, had been taught the 
- advantages of international co-operation, that war could bring n 
great advantage to the masses of either victor or vanquished, tha 
self-sacrifice for the benefit of a few, or for very questionable ends, 
at least, is folly, and that the idea of God is often used to delude 
people into doing things that could never help them here or here- 
* after, then conditions might have been otherwise. By this I do- 
not mean to assume’ that the educational system is free to change 
independently of the economic and social conditions behind it. 
But it is possible that it can react upon those conditions with great 
influence. 

There is good reason to believe that, if a system of moral edu- 
cation could be-worked out which would be efficient in getting really 
ethical (beneficial) results, such a curriculum would need to contain 
a very little share of what we now call distinctively “moral.” It 
would consist largely of vocational and civic education, elementary 
biology, hygiene, psychology, and the social sciences: It would aim 
chiefly at a knowledge of the most important conditions of human 

-life and its environment. It would portray all ideals such as 
‘courage, honor, self-denial, etc., as important means to the one 
great ideal of human welfare rather than as ends in themselves. It 
` would Jay more stress upon such ideals as truth and efficiency. It 
would teach suspicion of the voice of the herd. In fact, the writer 
believes that one of the most important parts of a truly efficient 
education would be an’ elementary course in social psychology 
(especially the views of Ross and Trotter), which would explain the 
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nature of herd suggestion and thus enable the individual to detect 
the fallacies in his own thinking. A popularization and widespread 
circulation of the material embodied in these works would be, in 
my opinion, one of the most important possible steps toward social 
betterment. In this connection Week’s splendid series of articles 
on “The Mind of the Citizen” deserves mention.t 


THE FEAR OF ENLIGHTENMENT 


Some have even looked upon sociology as a college study with 
fear lest it breed anarchy and revolution. It has been said to 
destroy religious ideals. So, perhaps, it has. But it would be very 
interesting to investigate what percentage of sociology students are 
‘hereby rendered immoral, selfish, and destructive of the social 

ood. As far as one can judge from observation, the great majority 

of them are made far more valuable members of society. 

There is prevalent among the stable-minded members of society 
a peculiar and subtle fear that a widespread enlightenment and 
rationalization would set free man’s powerful egoistic instincts and 
thereby disrupt society. Kidd believed that something more than 
the sanction of facts is necessary to prevent the selfishness of the 
individual from running amuck to the social detriment, and this 
function he assigns to the supernatural sanction of religion? This 
same fear is suggested in the closing paragraphs of Ross’s Social ` 
Control, in which he speculates upon the danger of publishing the 
“secrets of control.” Such a danger seems at first sight perfectly 
plausible; but a closer analysis of it in the light of our previous 
discussion arouses the suspicion that the fear itself may be nothing 
but a product of herd instinct. It suggests pointedly that jealousy 
of old toward young, which Trotter notes as a characteristic of 
gregariousness, and the fear of sex enlightenment of the young 
correlated therewith. If it has a rational basis, such needs to be 
demonstrated. Of course there have been revolutions in the wake 
of destructive criticism, but they have had their source in the turn- 
ing of herd instinct in favor of revolution rather than in independent 
thinking, nor have they been selfishly individualistic in aim. 

1 American Journal of Sociology, XXI, 145-84, 382-99, 501-20, 634-55. 

2 Kidd, Social Evolution, 1894. 
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There is: good reason to believe that the fear in question is 
groundless. Our instincts we have always with us, both the self: 
preservative and the social. One cannot by education destroy 
them. As long as there are any stimuli in the environment to which 
they originally are sensitive, they are sure to acquire conditioned 

.stimuli. Once set free from a set of traditional sentiments, the 
social instincts would crystallize (speaking analogically) about new 
ideals. Knowledge serves simply to connect them to more valuable 
stimuli. It is objected that knowledge of the socially beneficial 
does not of itself produce right conduct. The example of the edu- 
cated criminal, using his intellect to the injury of others, is cited. 
Would disillusionment concerning the nature of conscience and the 
traditional sentiments make us all intelligent criminals? Woul 
mere knowledge without the deliberate cultivation of emotional 

` connections as such make us all intelligent criminals? I would 
answer this briefly as follows: 

1. We have already shown that the herd instincts, like others, 
cannot be destroyed by education. one are merely shifted to 
other stimuli or objects. 

2. But other strong instincts, arrayed on the side of intelligence, 
should quite neutralize any evil possibilities like those above. 
There are two important groups of human tendencies whose func- 
` tioning in the service of social welfare is largely stifled by the older 
herd sentiments, but is given free play by knowledge. One of these 
is kindness-altruism, whose scope was narrow under the blinding 
influence of tradition (in fact, it was opposed largely by suggestion, 
as Trotter points out), but which is stimulated to immensely 
greater and broader activity when knowledge reveals the real . 
extent and the futility of human suffering. 

3. The other is the manipulative-constructive-curiosity-mental- 
control group of instincts, by virtue of which man likes to discover, 
plan, construct, and think for the very sake of these activities them- 
selves. These instincts are probably independent of, and in some 
respects opposed to, the gregarious complex. Although we must 
admit that they have been used in antisocial ways, as in perfecting 
instruments of destruction and methods of exploitation, yet their 
possible positive value to society has never been realized. The 


Ped 
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wide application of these tendencies to all aspects of life and by all 
persons would be a very different thing from their heretofore limited 
use for special ends. This group makes up what Veblen calls the 
“instinct of workmanship.’" In his analysis it is opposed largely 
to the predatory and dominating instincts which have largely 
motivated the régimes of exploitation and war. In fact, workman- 
ship has usually been in service to these latter instincts rather than 
a motive in itself, as it might be made. 

4. The curiosity-interest tendency, mentioned in the foregoing 
complex, has a very important réle to play. Those who hold that 
purely “intellectual” study of a subject does not of itself create the 


_ right moral responses perhaps fail to consider that the “emotional” 
“responses they seek may be implied in the “intellectual” training 


itself, though without any outward flourish of moral approval and 
suggestion. Professor Thorndike has remarked that strong emo- 
tional response to anything is no index to the volitional habits 
formed concerning it? Prolonged attention to the facts of civics 
or sociology, even in an “impassionate” and scientific way, if well 
taught and accompanied with as much concrete experience and 
self-activity as possible, tends to form the conditioned reflexes that 


. we call interest and enthusiasm for those facts. Furthermore, sug- 


gestion may get in a favorable influence indirectly, in that at the 
outset tacit assumption is made that the end of all this study and 
activity is naturally the greatest welfare of the greatest number. 

Of course we must admit with Dewey that activity itself rather 
than thinking or feeling is the best moral training; but, since it is 
not usually possible to give a comprehensive training in all the 
activities of moral significance, we are here discussing the relative 
merits of emphasizing thinking and feeling and their relation to 
each other. What we have said above, furthermore, is also an 
example of the impossibility of separating these three aspects com- 
pletely. 

5. A final reason for not fearing to lay the emphasis upon the 
knowledge aspect of moral education is that moral goodness itself, 
in the sense of social value, today consists very largely of right 

1 Veblen, The Instinct of Workmanship, 1914; Theory of the Leisure Class, 1912. 

2 Thorndike, Educational Psychology, 1913, I, 227-30. 
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ee as well as, perhaps more than, right doing. In our com- 
plex social system the influence of any. one individual is surprisingly 
small. The customary moral attitude toward human conduct 
always tries to fix the responsibility for evil upon individuals. The 
blame for accident, exploitation, or the European war. must be laid 
at the door of some one or several persons. Individuals must be 
classified as good or bad, which is largely a result of the view of 
individual future reward or damnation. This short-sighted attitude 
fails to see that much evil is not the fault of personal overt actions, 
but rather of the relations between persons—of the social system 
itself which allows such evils to occur. Ross has pointed out that 
the great sins of modern times are the corporate sins connected with 
money-making rather than individual vices" The newer view of 
social responsibility is seen especially in the social-insurance move- 
ment. Moral progress of this really beneficial kind is to be ob- 
tained, not by any great change in the daily conduct of individuals 
or in their motives, but rather in their conceptions regarding social 
life, which take effect, not in personal deeds of goodness, but in 
public opinion and the ballot box. That is, society, not the indi- 
vidual, is the initial point of attack for the weapons of reform. 
Professor Giddings has shown from rough inductive evidence, 
gathered from elective returns, that in any society as large and 


heterogeneous as ours there is always likely to be a great conserva- . 


tive inertia, far overbalancing any. radical forces that can be brought 
to bear? The dangers of radicalism are overemphasized. It is as 
though we cautioned those who raise the anchor of a ship not to 
pull too hard lest the anchor fly up with a jerk and fall upon the 
deck. It is a great mistake to conceive the instincts of self- 
preservation, nutrition, and sex as entirely base and dangerous and 
the social instincts as always exercising a beneficial restraint, the 
weakening of which would allow society to be consumed in the 
flames of selfishness. When I reflect on the war, I am thankful 
that man has selfish and baser wants to prevent his being driven 
to collective suicide by his own gregariousness. Human behavior 
in great crises faintly suggests the biblical herd of swine which, hav- 

x Ross, Sin and Society, 1907. 

2 Giddings, Democracy and Empire. 
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ing been entered into by devils, rushed into the sea and perished. 
Patrick’s view of war as relaxation, as indulgence of the more selfish 
animal tendencies, is one-sided, for it fails to take full account of the 
influence of the herd instincts in making man believe and do what 
he otherwise never would have believed and done.* Even if it be 
a fairly correct view of the motives impelling men to go to war, it 
can hardly explain their staying there long under modern conditions 
of warfare. War is attributed to the fact that man is a fighting 
animal, which is only half the truth, the other half being that he is 
also a gregarious animal. It is a far cry from the satisfactions of 
personal combat to those of modern warfare. 

Likewise the great economic evils are not to be blamed upon pure 
individualistic instincts. Much of the waste and inefficiency of 
luxury and the unequal distribution of wealth is to be attributed 
to slavish submission to fashion and other forms of social suggestion 
and to the desire for social admiration and approval. A more 
enlightened individualism might seek more satisfying and less 
expensive modes of pleasure. Although man has been set free from 
the restrictions his herd instincts imposed upon him in the régime 
of status, he is still in bondage to those instincts as they call for 
lavish waste and inefficiency. l 

We do not need to change original human nature, and of course 
we cannot do so anyway, save by a slow eugenic process. There 
is no evidence that original nature has changed since the dawn of 
history. We simply change the stimuli—the objects—of the 
instincts and emotions. The radical who sneers at the common 
ideal of personal or national honor has not therefore lost his fighting 
and self-assertive instincts; he is rather expressing those very 
instincts—he has unusual need for them—in resisting the opinion 
of the majority. His honor expresses itself in a very different way, 
but nevertheless exists. The scientist’s devotion to truth or the 
socialist’s devotion to the cause of humanity embody herd instinct 
as much as does blind adherence to religious dogma. The func- 
tion of intellectual enlightenment and criticism is not to destroy 
the roots of sentiment, but to cut them loose from wrong objects— 
to mobilize them and to allow them to fixate themselves to stimuli 

1G. T. W. Patrick, Psychology of Relaxation, 1916. 
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according to advantage instead of according to tradition. We 
begin to accomplish this task when we direct man’s aitention to his 
sentiments as such, as the skilful novel-writer directs attention to 
_ little -details of daily experience which one ordinarily takes for 
granted and says nothing about. In other words, we are to 
objectify our own sentiments, and the purpose of this is that we 
shall be able to reject the irrational ones and retain the rational. 

The conclusion, as it appears to me, is that moral education in 
its broader sense should become what some persons would call 
dangerously radical. Less stress must be laid upon motives and 
virtues, and more stress upon facts and results. Man must learn 7 
to worry more about his ignorance than his badness of motives. / _ 
. The herd instincts we have always with us, and the great ideal ig/ 
that they be brought to co-operate with reason instead of to oppose 
it. This can be accomplished only by thorough enlightenment, 
including instruction as to the nature of these instincts them- 
selves, and warning against the delusions and fallacies resulting 
from them. 


THE TEACHING OF SOCIOLOGY IN SOUTHERN COL- 
LEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


LUTHER L. BERNARD 
University of Minnesota 


Early in 1917 the secretary of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction (now the National Conference of Social 
Work), who had recently returned from a visit embracing many 
southern educational institutions, suggested that the writer make a 
study and report on the teaching of sociology in southern colleges. 
The editor of the American Journal of Sociology concurred with the 
suggestion, and the following questionnaire was sent out, under 
date of March 1, 1917, to the 139 educational institutions listed in 
the World Almanac as being situated within the fourteen states 
commonly called southern. The questionnaire, explaining the pur- 
pose of the inquiry and requesting a prompt and full reply, was 
addressed to the “professor of sociology” in each institution. The 
questionnaire follows: 

I 


1. Name of institution. 

2. Name of department in which sociology is given. 

3. Name and title and rank of instructor or instructors giving courses in 
sociology. 

4. Degrees of same instructors, universities or colleges conferring the 
degrees, years in which conferred. 

5. Graduate majors and minors of same instructors. 

6. Practical (non-pedagogical) training and experience before coming to 
this position. 

7. Practical and investigational work since engaged in. 

8. When first connected with this institution ? 

9. When was sociology first offered here ? 


10. What courses? 
IL 


Please list all courses in sociology in whatever departments given, indicat- 
ing departments in which given, names of instructors for each, credit allowed 
for each course, how often and in which semester (or term) each course is 
given, and the enrolment in each course given in this college year. 
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1. Indicate fully any practical or field work done in connection with any 
of these courses; also any laboratory work. How many hours a week or 
altogether are thus required ? 
2. To what extent, if at all, does the Department of Sociology co-operate 


with outside agencies (1) as a department, (2) through the personnel of ,the 
teaching force, (3) through students ? 


IV f 
x. State aggregate enrolment for'this year- in (1) history, (2) economics, 


(3) political science, (4) in the college as a whole, or university) in division 


of arts and science. 
2. Is there noticeable discrimination for or against sociology as compared 


with any of above-mentioned subjects, or other subjects in the institution, in, 
apportionment of funds, providing teaching force and assistance, etc., by the 


administration? How do you explain this? ` 


V 


x. State textbook or textbooks used in introductory course. If reading- 


list is used instead, please send copy. 
2. Please give brief outline of introductory course in such way that com- 
piler can tabulate subjects treated. 


VI 
x. What courses are prerequisite to the introductory course in sociology? 
2. To what courses in your institution is the introductory course in soci- 


ology prerequisite ? 

3. In what curricula or divisions of the college or university are courses 
in sociology required? Which courses are thus required ? 

4. In what curricula or divisions are courses in sociology elective? Which 
courses are thus elective? In what years are they thus elective ? 

5. In what college year may students be first admitted to courses in 
sociology ? : 
VII ' 

x. Do you impose any limit upon size of classes? Which classes? Does 
this result in excluding any students? 

2. Which methods of teaching do you use chiefly: lecture, discussion of 
text and readings, etc.? Describe. 

VHI 


Add other information which you think would be of value in this report. 


Mr. Cross, the secretary of the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction, was particularly interested in the practical cor- 
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relations with teaching, and an attempt was made to bring out 
facts of this sort in the answers to the questionnaire. Also, since 
there seems to be a belief among many sociologists that instruction 
in their subject is less well provided for by college and university 
administrations than instruction in other departments, it seemed 
desirable to make an attempt to get at the facts in this respect. 
Otherwise the questionnaire is quite conventional. 

Only about 25 replies to the questionnaire were received. At 
the end of two months a second communication, calling attention 
to the questionnaire and urging that replies be sent in immediately 
in order to insure early publication, was sent to those institutions 
which had not replied. Approximately 15 additional replies were 
received. Some replied to the “chaser” that they had not received 
the questionnaire or that they had misplaced it, but that they 
would be glad to prepare replies if another was sent; in some cases 
they did so, and in others they did not. A prominent professor 
objected strenuously to the questionnaire, complaining that there 
were not enough questions which could be anwered by “yes” or 
“no.” However, this professor sent in an excellent set of replies. 
Another wrote: “Though I have promised myself several times 
never again to aid and abet the questionnaire nuisance, I have 
broken my resolution . . . . this time because the purpose of the 
investigation seems to be really meritorious.” A third replied that 
he was too busy building up a school of commerce to give much 
attention to the development of sociology, but asked that his col- 
leagues in an affiliated institution be written to for data regarding 
their courses. This was done, and the suggestion above was men- 
tioned by way of introduction and ingratiation. Thereupon a dis- 
cussion arose between the colleagues in the affiliated institution as 
to whose business it was to answer, but no data were received from 
either institution. The fact that there are only 20 southern insti- 
tutions which list a separate department of sociology in their cata- 
logues, the questionnaires thus falling more or less at random— 
perhaps often into the administrative wastebasket—may account 
in part for the few replies. Most of the replies received were 
incomplete, and many of them did not attempt to follow the out- 
line given, but gave a few facts in a general letter. Several of the 
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higher-grade institutions did reply rather carefully, however, and 
this fact makes the data in the returns of considerable value. 

In view of these discouragements, the writer decided to turn to 
the catalogues of the institutions themselves for supplementary 
data, and through the courtesy of the librarian of the University 
of Missouri he was able to secure 138 catalogues of southern insti- 
tutions bearing the dates of 1916 or 1917 and 56 catalogues of other 
southern institutions bearing dates previous to.1916. Data from 


these catalogues, carefully tabulated, appear in Tables I-III. The ; 
institutions are divided into the two date groups represented in / 
Tables I and II, because those of 1916 and 1917 may be regarded as / 
current, representing courses of instruction in force during thé 


session of 1916-17 and courses planned for 1917-18. Table I 
includes data drawn from catalogues issued from 1898 to 1915 
inclusive, but most of the issues fall within the years 1914 and 1915 
and very few are dated earlier than 1910. It may readily be 
observed that the character of the instruction in sociology in this 
earlier group of institutions is decidedly inferior, both as to amount 
and as to quality. This, of course, is due in part to the earlier date, 
but it is also largely to be accounted for by the fact that these insti- 
tutions average lower in grade and resources than do those listed 
in Table I. The fact that current catalogues could not be obtained 


from them is probably more or less significant in this connection. - 


In a few instances neither reply to questionnaire nor catalogue 
could be obtained. The number of institutions included in the 
averages is large enough, however, to make this last-mentioned fact 
of little significance. Possibly in one or two instances, owing to 


change of name of the institution, there is duplication between _ 


Tables I and II; but this could have significance in the totals in 
rare instances only, and would not then modify conclusions essen- 
tially. 

It was the belief of the writer that valuable light might be thrown 
on the problem under investigation if a comparison were made of 
the courses of instruction offered in the other social sciences and 
- history and also with those in Latin and Greek. This motive is 
discernible in each of Tables I-III. Comparisons with the other 
social sciences sérve to indicate the relative importance from the 
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standpoint of the administrative and educational policy attached 
to sociology as a social science. Comparisons with Latin and - 
Greek courses indicate much as to similar valuations (or is it tradi- 
tion and inertia ?) in regard to the rivalry between the social sciences 
and the classical languages. 

In one way the comparative data recorded in the tables indicate 
relatively a larger amount of attention to sociology than actually 
is given. The only unit of comparison found feasible was the 
“course,” which varies greatly as to length, number of hours 
devoted to the subject, etc. It was sometimes very difficult to 
determine the identity of a “course” even by means of the simple 
standards adopted. It may be said, however, that the average 
tt course” in sociology represents fewer hours or a shorter length of 
time in terms of weeks than does a “course” in history or the classi- 
cal languages, though such is probably not true of sociology in 
comparison with the other social sciences. It may therefore be 
said that Tables I and TI are slightly more favorable to sociology 
than the facts warrant. In no case is anything implied as to how 
many of the courses listed are actually given. It is assumed, how- 
ever, that ordinarily as large a proportion of the courses offered in 
sociology are given as of those offered in other subjects; for, while 
the other subjects compared are more likely to have the advantage 
in the matter of requirements, there is, on the other hand, little 
overpromotion in sociology, there being fewer than an average of 
two courses to the institution. 

Instruction in sociology is listed under 48 separate departmental 
titles in the 194 institutions examined, of which r2 include the 
word “sociology” and 9 others include the word “social” in some 
combination or other. In 20 instances the department is called 
Sociology; in 16, Economics and Sociology; in 4, Sociology and Eco- 
nomics; in 9, Education; in 8, Social Science; and in 8, Economics. 
In 73 of the 194 institutions examined there was no department 
listing a course in sociology, and in one institution there was as late 
as 1917 a department entitled Economics and Sociology in which 
no course in sociology was offered. In only 39 of the 138 institu- 
tions detailed in Table I are courses in sociology lacking, while 34 
out of the 56 institutions of Table II offer no sociology. Altogether 
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there were listed a total of 289 courses in sociology in the 194 insti- 
tutions (omitting the duplicate courses in the Georgia State College 
of Agriculture, which is a part of the University of Georgia). Of 
these, 249 courses were found in the 138 institutions listed in Table I. 

It appears from Table III that different classes of institutions 
vary greatly in their collective emphasis upon the six separate fields 
of instruction here outlined. The earlier and poorer institutions 
(Table II) place much more comparative emphasis upon Latin and 
Greek than do those of Table I, as is indicated by their index num- 

\, bers—740 and 542 as against 392 and 303, respectively. Latin is 
\given more attention than Greek in all types of institutions except 
the theological schools, the negro colleges listed as prior to 1916, and 
the state universities. White male colleges give most attention 
comparatively to Latin and Greek at the present time, although the 
white women’s colleges of Table II outstripped them in this regard 
at the earlier date indicated. This fact, however, may be explained 
in part by the fact that many of the latter class of colleges are little 
more than “finishing” and preparatory schools or junior colleges. 
The normal and industrial schools give least attention to Latin and 
Greek as compared with sociology, those for the negroes and the 
whites (mostly institutions for males) offer no Greek at all. Only 
one of the 8 white women’s normal and industrial colleges offers 
Greek. The solitary instance of a colored women’s college (Scotia 
College) offers no Greek, although it offers two courses in Latin as 
against one in sociology. 

The only one of the other subjects over which sociology has the 
lead in general is political science, and this average lead seems to 
be due in the main to the lack of development of political science 
in the minor and less standard colleges. In the coeducational insti- 
tutions, exclusive of state universities, sociology and political science 
stand shoulder to shoulder. In the male colleges and universities, 
political science has two and a half times the emphasis given to 
sociology, and in the state universities one and a fourth times that 
given to sociology. In the women’s colleges only about two-thirds 
as much attention is given to political science as to sociology; in 
the negro institutions only about one-fifth as much; and in the 
normal and industrial colleges for women and for colored people, 
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as well as in the theological schools, there is much less emphasis 
upon political science than upon sociology. In the white normal 
schools and agricultural and mechanical colleges, however, political 
science, often under the term civics, is more emphasized than is 
sociology. . ` 

‘Economics is better developed than is sociology in all types of 
institutions except those for the training of ministers, negroes, 
women, and Catholic young men. The best present-day develop- 
ment of economics as compared with that of sociology occurs in the 
agricultural and mechanical colleges, the colleges for men, the state 

eie, the white normal schools, and the white coeducational 
colleges. There is a very marked development of practical eco- 
pomics and commerce in some of the agricultural and mechanical 
colleges, while the applied aspects of sociology are not yet receiving 
marked attention here or in any class of southern institutions. The 
moŝt successful attempts to develop the applied and practical 
aspects of sociology are probably to be found in the University of 
North Carolina and in the Alabama Girls’ Technical Institute, 
Montevallo. ‘ 

History in all groups of institutions has a distinct lead over 
sociology. Usually one or more courses are required, and it has the 
sanction of past acceptance. Negro colleges “‘before 1916” give 
least differential emphasis to history. In fact, the institutions for 
negroes give, relatively to other institutions, little attention either 
to political science or to history. This is not difficult to understand 
when the political status and the condition of the negro are taken 
into consideration. A considerable proportion of the history 
courses in negro colleges deal with negro history. The relative pre- 
ponderance of emphasis given to history over sociology appears to 
be decreasing, if the data taken from Tables I and II and summa- 
rized in Table III can be regarded as significant in this connection. 
The same tendency is not so definitely apparent for economics and 
political science as compared with sociology. History has its major 
relative emphasis in very much the same groups of institutions as 
has economics, especially in white male colleges, white normal 
schools, white women’s colleges, coeducational institutions, and 
state universities, in the order named. The history given in 
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theological schools is almost entirely church history, as is much of 
that given in the Catholic schools for young men. 

Sociology is perhaps least favored by the colleges for men, 14 of 
which institutions, out of a total of the 22 appearing in Table I 
(exclusive of state universities), were without courses in sociology.. 
The institutions of all classes and dates for women most nearly , 
approximate this record, with a showing of 21 out of 45 institutions 
without sociology. The women’s colleges of Table I (1916 and 
1917), however, make a slightly more favorable exhibit, ro out of 
24 offering no course in sociology. Of the 3 women’s normal and 
industrial colleges (state institutions), only 1 listed no course in 
sociology, and the catalogue available from that institution bore, 
the date 1915. The coeducational colleges (excluding state uni- 
versities) make a much better showing than either the men’s or 
women’s colleges, with only 11 out of 37 without courses in soci-- 
ology, according to the catalogues for 1916 and 1917. Of 23 negro 
institutions only 1 was without sociology, and not a single state 
university was without a course in this subject, although 3 had only 
one course each and only 2 of the 14 listed as many as ro courses, 
1 of these having 11 and the other 12 courses. Three of the state 
universities had no general or introductory course, and regarding 
the nature of the single course which might be classified as sociology 
in one of these institutions, the professor in charge was in doubt, 
saying, “I give . . . . a course in American society, but, as it deals. . 
with social facts to the exclusion of sociological speculations, I pre- 
sume it would not be called ‘sociology.’” 

The nature of the courses in sociology in the various institutions 
naturally differs greatly. Of the 121, separate institutions which 
offer courses in sociology, 110 list introductory or general courses. 
Of the 11 institutions which offer no introductory course but list 
some other course, 8 offer only one course in sociology, 1 (a state 
university) offers two courses, one each in rural and urban sociology, 
and 2 offer three courses each. One of these (a state university) 
offers only courses in rural economics and sociology, the first of 
which courses really contains a considerable amount of general 
sociological matter, and the other (a theological seminary) lists 
courses in Christian and applied sociology. Of the 8 institutions 
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offering but one course, 5 are state normal schools; 2, normal and 
industrial colleges; 2, normal and an agricultural and mechanical 
college, 4 of which offer rural sociology; the other offers social 
education from a sociological standpoint. Each of the other 3 
institutions lists a course in social psychology. 

The 289 courses in sociology listed by the 121 institutions offer- 
ing the subject classify, with some slight variations of title, as 
follows: Sociology, 66; Principles of Sociology, 18; Elements of 
Sociology, 11; Introduction to Sociology, 5; Introduction to the 
Study of Society, 4; Introduction to Social Science, 1; General 

ociology, 4; Advanced Sociology, 3; Sociology and Modern Social 

roblems, 3; Sociology and Social Welfare, 1; Outlines of Soci- 
ology, 2; Social Theories, 2; Social Problems, 12; Practical Soci- 
ology, 7; Applied Sociology, 6; Educational Sociology, 5; Rural 
Sociology, 23; Urban Sociology, 8; Criminology, 3; Social Path- 
ology, 5; Social Amelioration, 4; Modern Charities, 4; Preventive 
Philanthropy, 2; Charities and Correction, 2; Socialism, 4; Race 
Problems, 3; Negro Life and Problems, 3; Christian Sociology, 3; 
Social Program of the Churches, 2; Family, 3; Problems of Child 
Welfare, 2; Social Statistics, 3; Social Investigation, 3; Social 
Psychology, 10; Social Evolution, 2; Anthropology, 6; Seminary, 4. 
One each of the following is classified: The Country Church, The 
Country School, Democracy, Descriptive Sociology, Elements of 
Institutional History, Ethnology, Growth of American Life and 
Character, History of Movements for Social Reform, History of 
Social Thought, The Juvenile Delinquent, Juvenile Sociology, 
Laboratory Course in Rural Sociology, Modern Social Conditions, 
Modern Social Prophets, Neighborhood Life in an Industrial Cen- 
ter, Penal and Charity Problems of South Carolina, Philosophy of 
Civilization, Playground and Recreation, Problems of Population, 
Problems of Industry, Progress and Reform, Science of Civilization, 
Social Philosophy, Social and Economic Surveys, Social Message 
of Jesus, Social Work, Social Maladjustment, Social Control, Social 
Organization, Social Welfare Activities, Social Relations of Women, 
Sociological Laboratory, Theories of Social Progress. 

Of the 110 introductory courses in sociology, 46 had, so far as 
could be determined from the printed descriptions, a theory content, 
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- 45 were a mixture of theory and the practical, and only 8 were appar- 
ently wholly practical in character. Eleven of the introductory 
courses were not described in such a way as to permit of classi- 
fication as above. The relative emphases upon the different con- 
tents of the introductory course may be ascertained from Table IV. 
It is worth noting in general that the non-technical institutions for 
the training of white men and women and the normal and industrial 
‘ colleges for women tend to emphasize the theory aspect more 


broadly, while the professional and technical schools for whites and _.' 
_ the institutions for negroes tend to emphasize the practical aspects / 


of sociology. The extent to which the negro institutions correlat 
field work with the classroom teaching is especially noticeable. 
Too much dependence, however, should not be placed upon the 
classification of the nature of the introductory course here given, for 
the catalogue descriptions of. courses are not always an entirely 
reliable guide. , 
. In regard to the field and laboratory work done in correlation 
with class instruction, the answers to the questionnaire are the 
best source of information. From the 27 replies received to this 
question the following are noted: 7 report no work of this sort 
done; 8 report field survey work; classes in 6 departments make 
visits to, and reports on, neighboring charitable and correctional 
institutions; 6 report general observations and trips; 2 mention 
` study of local labor conditions and factories; in 3 institutions the 
students in sociology do some practical work; and in 1 there is a 
visit to and a report on a neighboring social settlement. Professor 
Branson, of the University of North Carolina, has a well-equipped 
laboratory in which his advanced students (37 and 33 the first and 
second semesters of last year respectively) work. Many of his 
students do field survey work for various agencies, as well as in part 
fulfilment of their regular instruction requirements. At Transyl- 
vania College, Modern Social Problems (the second course in the 
department) is presented as an observation course on local problems, ` 
reading and discussion being directed to the bringing out of the 


fundamental factors underlying local conditions. At Maryville - 


College, in urban sociology and in rural sociology, it is stated, stu- 
dents are required to make complete surveys of the city and county. 
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Three of the classes of Agnes Scott College spend one hour a week 
in practical field work in connection with various organizations in 
Atlanta. At Paine College (colored) teachers and students engage - 
in local survey work and exhibit the same to mixed audiences. At 
the University of West Virginia the students have printed observa- 
tion schedules. 

Only 23 institutions made reply regarding the extent of co- 
` operation between the Department of Sociology (or the department 
in which sociology is given) and outside agencies, and of these 19 
reported some sort of co-operation. The department as a whole 
was represented as co-operating in three different instances. In tw 
institutions the department made surveys for outside agencies. At 
Louisiana State University the department gives training courses 
for the social workers of the city, and at Atlanta University the 
department conducts the annual conference on race problems, edits 
its proceedings, and acts as a bureau of information, especially in 
regard to matters pertaining to negroes. At the University of 
North Carolina the department is represented as co-operating with 
the following agencies: Federal Office of Markets and Rural 
Organization; Federal Bureau of Education; United States Public 
Health Service; Children’s Bureau, Washington, D.C.; and all the 
state departments in Raleigh—particularly the State Community 
Service Bureau and the State Health Department. The faculty 
report for themselves personal co-operation in public addresses, 
sermons, extension (8); local charity work (5); committee work, 
local, state, national (5); participation in social reform movements 
(3); co-operation with the city government in the study of local 
problems (2); Y.M.C.A. and church work (2); surveys (2); legisla- 
tive reference work (1). Students are reported as co-operating with 
various local agencies, such as church, Y.M.C.A., charity, play- 
grounds (10), and surveys (3). i 

It was possible to secure data regarding the academic records of 
gt of the teachers of sociology listed in the catalogues for 1916 and 
1917. Eighty-three of these teachers were male and 8 were female. 
Thirteen were given no titles in the catalogues. Seventy-one had 
the rank of professor, 1 of associate professor, 1 of adjunct professor, 
4 of assistant professor, 3 of-instructor, 1 of lecturer, and 2 were 
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college presidents. Their degrees were distributed as follows 
(undergraduate degrees being given only when no graduate degree 
was listed and the A.M. degree only where the recipient did not also 
hold the Ph.D. degree): Ph.D., 34; A.M., 38; M.Accts., 1; 
A.B., 14; B.L., 1; PhB., 1; LL.D. 1; D.D., 4; ThD, 2; 
S.T.D., 1; M.D., 1; B.D., 5; Th.B., r. Three teachers held no 
degrees at all. So far as could be determined from the catalogue 
and correspondence data, the Ph.D. degrees were received from the 
following institutions in the numbers indicated: Columbia Univer- 
sity, 6; Harvard University, 3; University of Chicago, 2; Johns 
Hopkins University, 2; Yale University, 2; Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, 2; and the University of Berlin, Boston University, Clark 

niversity, University of Havana, Kentucky Wesleyan College, 
University of Michigan, New York University, University of Wis- 
corisin, 1 each. Of the 17 teachers of sociology in the 14 state uni- 
versities, 10 have Ph.D. degrees, 6 the degree of A.M., and x the 
A.B. degree only. Of these Ph.D. degrees, 3 are from Columbia 
University, 2 from Harvard University, 1 from Johns Hopkins 
University, and 4 from sources not indicated. The ranks of the 
teachers in the state universities are distributed as follows: pro- 
fessor, 13; adjunct professor, 1; assistant professor, 2; instructor, 1. 
In 25 instances graduate majors and minors were ascertained from 
the answers to the questionnaire. The majors were distributed as 
follows: sociology, 5; economics, 4; education, 3; history, 3; 
philosophy, 3; economic history, English, geology, New Testa- 
ment theology, political science, psychology, theology, 1 each. The 
minors were: sociology, 11; economics, 5; history, 5; political sci- 
ence, 5; education, 3; philosophy, 3; and American history, Eng- 
lish, ethics, geology, New Testament, Old Testament prophecy, 
psychology, rural economics, rural sociology, 1 each. In only one 
instance in all the institutions examined did the data show that the 
instructor gave all his time to the teaching of sociology. This was 
at the University of West Virginia. 

In 26 cases the practical (non-pedagogical) training of the 
instructor before entering upon his teaching duties was ascertained. 
In 8 cases there was none. In 10 cases this included pastoral work, 
aggregating a total of 7o years. Three teachers gave residence at 
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a social settlement, aggregating 5 years; 3, survey and social inves- 
tigation; 2 had been state commissioners of boy scouts; 2 cited 
farming; 2 worked for prohibition reform; and 1 each stated the 
following: business, local charity work, chairman state child-labor 
committee, college librarian 4 years, two years of law practice, one 
year’s work on the Encyclopaedia Britannica, president state normal 
school, and work among cotton-mill operatives. 

Twenty-three teachers responded to the request for information 
regarding practical and investigational work undertaken since enter- 
ing upon the present position, seven answering that they had done / 
none. Twelve had been engaged in some sort of social survey work, / 
mainly of local conditions, of whom only 4 had published their! 
results. The most extensive work and publication of this sort 
seems to have been done by Professor Branson, of the University 
of North Carolina, though Atlanta University, Louisiana State 
University, the University of South Carolina, the University of 
Tennessee, and the University of West Virginia are well represented 
in this connection. Five teachers reported local organization work 
and 2 held the position of chairman of the local charity organization 
society. Three were engaged in general investigation of practical 
social problems and 4 reported themselves active in the directing 
of state and national organizations. This last was true especially 
at Southwestern University, Louisiana State University, and the 
University of West Virginia. 

The average length of time during which the 29 teachers, 
responding to question I (8), have been connected with their insti- 
tutions is 5.7 years, the longest time being 11 years (Clemson Col- 
lege) and the shortest time being 1 year (Atlanta University). The 
average length of time in which sociology has been taught in the 23 
institutions reporting is 9.5 years. In 3 (University of Arkansas, 
Atlanta University, and the University of West Virginia) it has 
been taught for 20 years, and in only 1 (Howard Payne College) - 
has it been introduced as recently as 3 years ago. Both the Uni- 
- versity of Arkansas and Atlanta University report earlier instruc- 
tion of a definite sort—lectures in 1884-85 by President Edgars at 
the University of Arkansas and “rudimentary principles” taught 
at Atlanta University as early as 1875. 


\ 
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Sixteen of the 24 replies to question IV (1), regarding the aggre- 
gate enrolment in the social sciences and history for the year, gave 
data for each subject requested, thus permitting the tabulation and 
comparison of the data presented. Table V presents this data 
graphically. While 16 institutions is a small number to average, 


TABLE V 


\ COMPARISON OF ENROLMENT BY DEPARTMENTS FOR 16 INSTITUTIONS REPORTING 








\ Total Number of Average Number qeimresponding. 
Departments Compared Students in the | Of Students | Index Numbers | for the 138 
4 16 Institutions to Each to Correspond Institutions, 
\ Institution 1916 and 1927 
T ere 
mer courses in 16 insti- 
HONS. enese aiag dacs 3,620 226 : 390 39I 
e veen courses in 16 in- s 
stitutions......,........ 1,669 104 179 172 
Political Science courses in 
16 institutions.......... 977 . ór 105 96 
Sociology courses in 16 insti- 
tutionS.:..........00005 929 58 100 100 





it will be observed that the two sets of index numbers compared in 
Table V correspond closely. Granting that the 16 institutions here | 
averaged are typical, it will be seen that the courses in political 
science and economics enrol on the average a few more students than 
would be expected, and that the courses in history enrol a few less 
than would be expected on the’same basis of comparison with 
sociology. In the light of this showing, it may be of interest to 
consider the 25 replies to the question as to the existence or non- 
existence of discrimination for or against sociology. Fourteen 
replies asserted that there is no such discrimination in the institu- 
tions mentioned, but one of these adds, “Have no funds for general 
sociology except in summer.” Five indicate that sociology is more 
or less favored. In r case the work in rural sociology is reported 
to be favored in funds, space, equipment, and teaching force, while 
the class advisers are not always sympathetic. Another states that 
there is no discrimination as between the social sciences, but that 
the president favors the social sciences because of their popularity. 
Still another replies, “No discrimination against sociology, but 
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rather a tendency to stress the department, the policy of the insti- 
tution being grounded in a practical curriculum.” Six report some 
discrimination against sociology, one saying that it is more difficult 
to get help and equipment because it is a relatively new and unrec- 


ognized subject. One mentions the fact that courses in sociology. 


and economics are not allowed to Freshmen; another that there is 
‘no required work in sociology; while a fourth makes the statement 
‘that the classical-language teachers opposed the giving of creat 
to the work in sociology in his institution. 


The replies to the questions regarding prerequisites and require- J 


ments were not sufficiently full and uniform to warrant tabulation: 

Twenty-seven reported as to the year in-which students could be 

admitted to courses in sociology as follows: Freshman, 3; Sopho- 

more, 10; Junior, 12; and Senior, 2. These limitations are more 
- or less flexible. . 

' There is apparently a wide range of choice with respect to 
textbooks for the introductory course. In some cases, especially 
in the larger institutions, reading-lists are reported. as being sub- 
stituted for textbook guidance. Some excellently worked out out- 
lines of courses were submitted, but there is-no space to publish 
them entire and not a sufficient number were submitted to make 
tabulation valuable. There were also some strong criticisms of 


textbooks. In so far as it was possible to determine textbooks. 


from correspondence and catalogues, they run as follows, titles 
being omitted where unnecessary to clearness: Blackmar and 
Gillen, 10; Ellwood (Sociology and Modern Social Problems), 8; 
Giddings (Elements of Sociology), 6; Small and Vincent, 5; Hayes, 
4; Henderson (Social Elements), 3; Chapin, 2; Dealey, 2; Fair- 
banks, 2; Smith (Social Pathology),-2; and Blackmar, Bogardus, 


Carver, Davis (The Field of Social Service), Devine (Social Forces), 


Cooley (Social Organization), Fairchild, Giddings (Descriptive and 
Historical Sociology, Principles of Sociology), King (Education for 
Social Efficiency), Kirkpatrick, Marett, N.C.C.C. Reports, Quar- 
terly Bulletin of the Siate Board of Charities and Correction, Ross 
(Foundations of Sociology), Spencer (Principles of Sociology, Vol. I), 
Warner (American Charities), Wolfe, Wright, 1 each. Some of 
the books here listed were used in combination with other text- 
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books, but in no case does this list include supplementary reading 
merely. ' i 
Twenty-one out of the 25 instructors replying stated that they 
do not limit the size of classes, 6 of these implying that they would 
do so if the enrolment justified it. In four cases limits had been 
set, but in only one instance had the limit been reached. The 
limits were fixed at 30 and 35, where reported. The lecture and 


^ discussion methods of teaching tied for first mention, and in prac- - 


tically all cases where one was mentioned first the other was placed 
in second position. Tests, weekly or monthly, reports on outside 
readings or investigations, term papers and personal investigation 
où group survey work are other methods emphasized in the order 
of\statement. One correspondent maintained very strongly the 
valte of the discussion method, and another regarded much out- 
side teading as fruitless. Thirteen correspondents speak of decided - 
recent ‘expansion or expected growth in the instructional force in 
sociology in their institutions. In two instances the only courses 
offered had been discontinued. In one case no reason was given, 
but in the other it was stated that the growth of the teaching 
requirement in economics without additional teaching force had 
crowded sociology out of the curriculum. 


ADULT RECREATION AS A SOCIAL PROBLEM 


EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS © ` ; 
University of Wisconsin P 
The evolutionary origin of our race supplies the missing key f 
to the conflicts between instinct and reason, between impulse and’ 
purpose, which were puzzling so long as man was supposed to have 
been turned off at a stroke by the Creator. Thanks to the evidente 
that our inborn tendencies established themselves as aids. to 
survival under primitive conditions, Mencius’ doctrine of' the 
goodness of original human nature as well as Calvin’s doctrine of its 
total depravity no longer present themselves as horns of an. unes- 
capable dilemma. Far from being a simple, consistent thing, man’s 
nature appears to be a tangled skein. Besides very old tendencies 
which he shares with all mammals, and later ones which he inherits 
with the apes from their common ancestors in the Tertiary era, 
man has tendencies which have struck root only in the-course of 
the thousands of centuries since he stood erect. 
_ Very quickly is this human nature overlaid and hidden by the 
„training that fits us for.our civilized and social life. Learned 
responses, acquired habits, the clipping and pruning to make 
ourselves acceptable, so mask our original tendencies that they 
are soon hard to make out. For knowledge of them we must 
observe children in a state of freedom or adults in their self-revealing . 
“moments—that is, when they are off their guard, distraught, 
dreaming, diverting themselves, projected suddenly into a strange 
situation, or meeting a crisis, when they act quickly and from the 
subconscious. ' | 
Since our original tendencies—let us say instincts, for short— 
proceed neither from the hand of the Creator nor from a “fall” in 
the Garden of Eden, it is idle to try to make them out as inherently 
good or bad. Every one of them, during the process of its acquire- 
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ment, was an aid to survival and therefore was good. But, owing 
to the grip of heredity, an instinct may outlast the wild life in 
which it was serviceable. Within the brief historic period the 
conditions of living have so immensely changed that more than one 
of man’s original tendencies have become a handicap to its possessor 
„or a menace to society. In our present stage, for example, the 
teasing, tormenting, and bullying impulses make trouble and 
should be curbed; while, for the sake of social peace, the fighting 
` impulses must be guided into safe channels. The latter-day 
«doctrine that every natural tendency is good is as wide of the truth 
às the venerable dogma of original sin. 
\ Generally the instincts which do not appear to be grinding ` 
anlybody’s grist have been given a bad name. In the primitive 
instincts the moralists have perceived the roots of the great vices. 
Parents are exasperated by the impish and mischief-making bent 
of their children. Teachers, clergymen, employers, magistrates, 
and drillmasters—in a word, the whole corps of man-tamers—find 
themselves continually baffled by the waywardness of human 
nature. Efficiency is ever being tripped up by man’s inborn 
restlessness, wanderlust, gregariousness, self-assertiveness, or thirst 
for excitement. It is these traits that hinder people from living 
according to some pattern held up to them—the sage’s. “life of 
reason,” the saint’s “godly life.” So that all that is authoritative 
in ourselves or in society has sought to repress the instincts in the 
interest of rational purpose. 

Worse yet, prophets have often sharply opposed mind and body 
and stigmatized the propensities of the latter as base and brutish. 
It is only the soul that strives for the good, the true, and the 
beautiful. Natural appetites, impulses, and inclinations, being of 
the flesh, should be brought under. Hence ethical and religious 
systems have frequently apexed in a morbid asceticism, condemning 
comfort, pleasure, laughter, and play, and idealizing fasting, vigils, 
celibacy, silence, solitude, and poverty. 

In the light of our present knowledge of man, “mortifying the 
body” ranks in senselessness with human sacrifice and witch- 
baiting. ‘The peoples which have gone the farthest in smothering 
the instincts are marked by passivity and weakness. What a 
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contrast between the ancient Greeks, with their ideal of temperance, 
and the modern Hindoos, who, intent on strengthening the spiritual 
nature at the expense of the animal nature, seem really to have 
squandered their vitality! The truth is that—to quote Graham 
Wallas—“we cannot in St. Paul’s sense ‘mortify’ our dispositions. - 
If they are not stimulated, they do not therefore die, nor is the 
human being what he would be if they had never existed. If we 
leave unstimulated, or, to use a shorter term, we ‘baulk,’ any one 
of our main dispositions, Curiosity, Property, Trial and Error, ʻ 
Sex, and the rest, we produce in ourselves a state of nervous strain.” ) 
The. ascetic frenzy is passing, but meanwhile the work side of 

life has turned ascetic and appeals less and less to man’s native 
tendencies. The case was bad enough when, a few thousands’ of 

` years ago, hunting failed him and in tilling the soil he first made his 
acquaintance with drudgery. Then began the elimination of the 
laziest and the invention of whips to drive men through unstimu- 
lating tasks. But the husbandman, working with growing things 
out of doors and in touch with domestic animals, is a glad child of 
nature compared with the modern factory-worker, feeding metal 
plates to a punching machine for ten hours a day. . 

The grind of business, on the other hand, is relieved by situations 
which stir the hunting, emulative, fighting, or constructive instincts. 
The man with a prospering enterprise of his own usually finds zest 

‘in running it and hates to have to take the salaried post offered him 
by the trust that absorbs his concern. The fact that the 
phraseology and mental imagery of typical business men are 
saturated with pictures borrowed from the chase and the fight 
reveals why so many remain in business long after they are able 
to retire, and why they are so loath to admit that business should . 
be a form of social service and not a game. 

The professions appeal less to the cave man in,us, though, to be 
sure, the trial lawyer tastes the joy of battle, the preacher may 
think of himself as wrestling with Satan, while the engineer may 
delight in besting snowslide or quicksand. If on the whole they 
are less piquant than business and speculation, the professions offer ` 
the excitement of variety and uncertainty, put intermittent strains 
on the attention, and set problems which stimulate curiosity and 
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the instinct of workmanship. Unlike the maker of the fiftieth part 
of a pin, the professional man feels the elation that comes from 
following a job right through to the anticipated end. 

It is a pity that no one has ever methodically dissected the 
occupations to determine how much we relish them from instinct, 
how much from transferred interest, and how much they go against 
our grain. No doubt an investigator would discover startling 
contrasts. Children react to callings without heed to their pay or 
social grade, and the boy’s naive ambition to be a scout, a sleuth, a 


\ teamster, or a locomotive engineer gives a clue to the reaction of 


the primitive self. At the same time, this self appears to be lynx- 
&yed in detecting in dull-looking situations material for thrills. 
The same golden make-believe that in childhood transforms play- 
fellows into bears and Indians saves many of us in overspecialized 
callings from becoming mere automatons. 

The increasing poverty of modern employments in elements 
which ‘stimulate the instincts accounts for the amazing growth in 
our time of the passion of recreation. What the “stale” worker 
covets is not rest; else why not lounge away his holiday on his 
back.porch? Nor is change of activity all he craves; else why does 
not the hotel clerk spend his vacation as stevedore, the physician as 
teamster or piano-mover? If it is relaxation he is after, why does 
not the tired brain-worker spend his summer holidays in gym- 
nasium, bowling alley, and shooting gallery? No, what ails the 
slave of desk and clock, of client and customer, is what ails the 
horse pawing in his stall, the wolf restlessly pacing his cage. He 
needs experience that will feed his famishing instincts. Hence the 
great recipe for recreation is “back to nature’—raw nature, so 
rich in simple and racially familiar things! In a wilderness trip the 
novice thinks it is the big outstanding features that do him good— 
canoe paddling, swimming, fishing, or shooting rapids. The fact 
is, most of his benefit comes from a lot of little things which he 
scarcely notices, but which register in his subconscious mind.. Such 
are green-clad hills, tossing seas of verdure, the sparkle of sunlight 
on stirring leaves and rippling water, the mirror magic of still lakes, 
the soughing in pine tops, the shadow dance of sun falling through 
foliage, the challenge of precipitous trails, the sense of little peering 
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furry creatures all about one. Thick woods, darkness, and queer 
night noises stir the wild self in us just enough to afford a delicious 
tingle. The fact that after a night passed close to lapping waves 
or a waterfall one wakes fresher than after a still night may mean 
that the subconscious ‘self was recognizing grateful sounds. Any- 
how, from sleep in a hotel near to train sheds or to a busy traffic 
corner one wakes weary. l 

The priceless gift a summer camp offers to city boys is not fresh 
air and exercise so much as the stimulating of deep-seated instincts, j 
which find no outlet in the regular round of home, school, and street. / 
It is full of challenge to the prying, roving, hunting, collecting,’ 
contriving, and vying tendencies. The woods appeal to youth as 
catnip does to cats. “I have often,” says Professor Puffer, “in 
taking cross-country walks with boys attempted to switch out from 
among the trees into open meadows or pasture land to save dis- 
tance. Over and over again, however, have the boys protested. 
‘No, don’t. Let’s stay in the woods,’ they have entreated.” 

One who watches himself closely learns that very little things 
get a rise out of his original nature. Plodding through a drizzle is 
depressing, but there is exhilaration in battling a gusty rainstorm 
or a blizzard. The canoeist notices that adverse waves by rousing 
his fighting instinct are easier to paddle against than a current or 
a head wind. The angler cares more for fly-casting and bait- 
casting than for still-fshing, because a thrill in him answers the 
“strike” of the fish. . This is why he seeks out the “gamy” species, 
that seize his lure with a rush and fight hard when hooked. 

Experienced campers know better than to let a “tenderfoot”’ 
party turn in without a camp fire. The brightening of spirits in 
the circle as the-genial blaze gnaws its way out of the heaped wood 
has its root doubtless in the selection that went on among the 
earlier generations of our race. Those who did not respond to the 
fire’s magic wandered too far into the dark and were pounced on. 
We are descended from such as took comfort in fire at night and 
kept close to the red protector. 

The reason why tenting life out of doors has a " mysterious 
healing power over mental disorders is that it teems with experiences 
which are as grateful to the subconscious as soft fur is to the skin. 
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Its rehearsal of activities of body and states of mind belonging to 
the childhood of our race rests the overtaxed higher cerebral centers. 
This no doubt accounts for the marked improvement in the state 
of epileptics, insane, and incorrigibles when removed from alms- 
houses and jails to a farm colony well situated with reference to 
water, groves, and hills. It is significant that to sick minds the 
greatest benefit comes, not just from working out of doors— 
fencing or digging—but from farming, gardening, and caring for 

~ animals. 

\ Like townspeople, the dwellers on lonely farms suffer from 

\baulked disposition,” but their trouble comes from quite another 
quarter. In the open country what irks is not so much lack of the 
stimuli nature provides as lack of society. Gray days of toil, alone 
or\with grave, still elders, are zestless to the child of a race that 
went always in bands. The farm youth craves elbow touch, eye- 
beam, voices, the call of his kind, concerted rythmic response. 
After an autumn of hard work amid sere stalks and under leaden 
skies, his thrills will come, not from “camping out,” but from social 
“bee,” dance, charivari, or religious revival.. Foot-loose, he will 
seek the city, bathe himself in throngs, and make up for months of 
flatness by a prolonged spree in motion-film theaters, vaudevilles, 
and amusement parks. l 

Certain vices get much of their power from men’s desperate 
desire to escape from the humdrum of a life bare of recreation. 
Says the Philippine Opium Commission: 

What people on earth are so . . . . destitute of amusement as the Chinese, 
both rich and poor? There are no outdoor games in China, or, indeed, any 
games except in a gambling sense. Absolute dullness and dreariness seem to 
prevail everywhere. As these two demons drive the Caucasian to drink, so 
they drive the Chinese to opium. As an individual may by habitual toil and 
attention to business become incapable of amusement, so a race of almost 
incredible antiquity, which has toiled for millenniums, may likewise reach a 
point in its development where the faculty of being amused has atrophied and 
disappeared, so that all that remains is the desire to spend leisure in placidity. 
And nothing contributes so much to this as opium. 

Alcoholism by no means indicates either a physiological demand 
for stimulant or a specific craving for strong drink. Many hope 
for relief from the mental depression produced by living against 
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the native grain. What a far cry from the running, striking, 
throwing, hunting, stalking, and fighting nature fitted us for to the 
few endlessly repeated movements of the modern factory operative! 
The discipline, the monotony, the meaninglessness of one’s minute 
fragment of a task, the dreary surroundings in industrial towns, 
make life more irksome than ever before it has been for free workers. 
The series—herdsman, husbandman, craftsman, artisan—consti- 
tutes a curve away from the instinctive which finds its climax in 
the machine-tender. With little in it to rouse the impulses of 
rivalry, curiosity, or constructiveness, the day’s work is done under 
steady strain. One drives through it only for the Saturday pay/ 
check. “Why do you get drunk?” a Chicago stock-yards workef 
was asked. “Because that’s the quickest way out of Packing- 
town,” was the reply. Small wonder that people who scrape pig 
bristles sixty hours a week and live in mean, dingy little houses, 
looking out across stretches of mud, cinders, or car tracks, should 
seek the ruddy glow of saloon good-fellowship and drink to forget. 

Recreation, then, there must be, if people gone stale are not to 
poison themselves with drugs. But what shall serve for recreation 
is far from being a private question. Still less can it be left to the 
conscience of commercial amusement caterers. Because they 
touch and awaken the instincts, and because the instincts may call 
out the jungle self, amusements have always given rise to many of 
the chief ethical problems in society. The experience of civilized 
peoples with certain sports which rouse the aboriginal instincts of 
combat make it clear that we have here to do with a very serious 
matter. 

The bloody spectacles of fighting men and beasts provided by 
the ruling class of Rome as a means of contenting the populace 
eventually struck root in all parts of the Empire save Palestine, 
and were for four hundred years a master-influence upon the ancient 
world. The recent surmise that they were “not a brutalizing 
agency, but an afterglow of brutality left behind” is confuted by the 
fact that they were not Latin in origin, but Etruscan, and that five 
centuries elapsed after the founding of the city before Rome saw 
them. At first such spectacles were occasional, but in time a 
veritable mania for them grew up, and the acquired love of blood- 
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shed was perpetuated from age toage. When Antiochus introduced 
the games into Syria, the first impression was one of disgust, but 
repetition changed the feeling into approval. Greece, superior in 
civilization, long resisted bloody spectacles and only the rabble 
ever became fond of them. To the last the educated unanimously 
condemned them. 

The moral harm wrought by the arena baffles measurement, but 

. it is significant that the Roman world remained hard and ruthless 

\ until Stoicism, and, Jater, Christianity, brought a spirit of mildness, 
and that none of its peoples experienced the gradual genial humani- 

Nation that had occurred in the development of the Greeks. 

That morally the bullfight has been a millstone tied about the 
neck of the Spaniards, Mexicans, and Peruvians is doubted by 
noone who has ever seen it. In the beginning it was a knightly 
sport, but with the coming on of generations which had drunk in 
the gory sights of the bullring almost with their mother’s milk 
it degenerated. Today the onlooking multitude shows a quite 
depraved taste for seeing living flesh torn and blood gush out. The 
riding out of blindfolded old horses for the bull to vent his rage 
upon is obviously no part of the fight, but a sop to the bloodthirst 
of the crowd. The devotees of the bullfight insist that it fosters 
“manliness,” but what is the manliness of the spectators who from 
their safety cry “Nearer!” to the matador, compared with that of 
the aviator or mountain climber who seeks his thrills by risking 
his own life, not that of another? Noting the children about the 
bullring, noting how even the boys in the street play bull and 
matador, one perceives why the history of so fine a strain as the 
Celt-Iberian is stained with mistreatment of domestic animals, 
the use of torture, cruelty to the fallen foe, and ruthlessness to 
political adversaries. A few years ago a Mexican governor 
addressed his people with the prophetic words: ‘‘Diaz is old. 
When he is gone, what will happen? I say as long as your 
recreation centers in the bullfight, so long as your little boys and 
mothers with babes at breast flock to these places, so long will 
Mexico be a land of revolutions. While the strong hand of Diaz 
still supports you, commence now to find a substitute in character- 
building recreation.” 
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4 
The prize ring differs from the arena in that the combatants are 
free men and their weapons not deadly. It appeals, however, to 
instincts as primitive as those which found satisfaction in the duels 
of gladiators. President G. Stanley Hall testifies: 


In witnessing great pugilistic contests, which I sometimes permit myself 
to do as a student of human nature, the three surprises are: first, my own tense 
and absorbing interest that makes me want to shout and yell like a wild Indian 
as the rest do and perhaps leap into the ring; second,a kind of cathartic refresh- 
ment after the brainstorm, which like a thunderstorm clears the air; and third, 
that I see so many other respectable people there whom I know, but do not 
wish me to recognize them. 


Refreshment from indulgence in old prehistoric states of mind 
there is, no doubt, but, were the prize ring open to children and 
youth, it would brutalize as the bullring has brutalized. What 


keeps pugilistic encounters from becoming rougher than they - 


actually are appears to be, not the squeamishness of their devotees, 
but the sentiment of the outside public. The disgust of “fight 
fans” at a “tame” bout, their joy in “bare knuckles” and a fight 
“to the finish,” indicate that but for society’s veto a revival of 
gladiatorial combats would be a money-making venture in me 
great cities of today. 

In the conflict type of recreation it makes a great difference 


morally whether a man gets the sharp tang of excitement by ` 


struggling himself or by watching others struggle. In the latter 
case he is a spectator, not a player, and has his elation without 
effort, pain, or danger. But so fine a thing ought not to be had 
on such easy terms. It is the man willing to put on the gloves and 
“take punishment” who has earned the right to enjoy the boxing 
' of others. The chief reason why national sport degenerates is 
that, after people have become lazy and soft, they will not make 
their own fun, but have it catered, allowing to be spilled the cheap 
blood of beasts, slaves, criminals, captives, gladiators and toreadors, 
because they are too canny to risk their own skins. 

The parasitic onlooker is to blame for the monstrous and 
demoralizing excess that presently shows itself in sport. The 
amateur sportsman is held back from such excess by the price he 
pays in danger and pain. The spectator knows no such curb; 
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dulled by familiarity, he demands sights ever more sensational and 
shocking to thrill his jaded nerves. Thus in the course of two 
centuries the Roman populace became gluttons for blood. At a 
single spectacle Trajan produced eleven thousand animals, while 
Claudius staged a sea fight in which nineteen thousand gladiators 
butchered one another till the waters of the lake were red! 

Among us, multitudes who want, not to play, but to be amused, 

y participate by inner imitation in the contests of professionals when 
\ they should be at games of their own. One who hunts, fishes, 
\ canoes, rows, sails, climbs, golfs, or skis, despises these flabby 
‘athletes by proxy. The “fan” who is nothing else is a hanger-on 
of the play of others. Least athletic of men, he never plays at 
anything himself but is content to be a mere spectacle-hunter. 
His crowd hysteria and partisanship disgust true sportsmen and 
throw sport into the hands of those who play for the money there 

is in it. 

Quite apart from its lure of easy gain, gambling fascinates 
because \its conflict situations appeal to the same instinct which is 
excited in boat race or ball game, in business competition or stock 
speculation. Its reaction, unlike that from watching physical — 
combat, is not brutalizing. Society bans the gamester, whose zest 
is but that of the business man or sportsman, because he creates 
no values and breaks down good habits. Once the something-for- 
nothing itch gets into its blood a people loses heart for industry 
and saving, while all the parasitisms—theft, swindling, fraud, 
extortion, graft, vice-catering, imposture—flourish with a tropical 
luxuriance. 

A host of diversions appeal openly or subtly to the very old 
and masterful mating instinct. Promiscuous sensual dancing, 
“girl” shows, risqué plays, the nude in art, and the daring in 
literature allure because they are saturated with sex suggestion. 
Great cities and old civilizations become corrupt because they so 
abound in means of titillating desire. The fact that man is the 
only species possessing arts for whetting sex appetite justifies, in 
respect to the relations between the sexes, a discipline and a 
surveillance to which no other creature needs submit. No doubt 
if amusement caterers were given a perfectly free course—no check 
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from police or public opinion, from current standards of decency, 
or from the steadying influence of elders—sensuality would be 
excited to such a pitch that marriage and home would be broken 
down and race continuance imperiled. 

. For dealing with demoralizing sports and amusements there 
are three policies—viz., suppression, substitution, and sublimation. 

No policy has been so throughly tried out as suppression. 
Religion naturally dreads whatever unleashes the beast in man 
and hence has taken a critical attitude toward recreations. The 
early Christians turned with horror from the arena. The mediaeval , 
church sought to solve the problem of popular recreation by herself’ 
providing pageants, plays, festivals, and the like means of brighten. 
ing the drab existence of the masses. The Puritans uprooted the 
old loose communal diversions of “merrie” England, closed the 
playhouses, and destroyed the people’s pleasure fields. Macaulay’s 
gibe that they stopped bear-baiting, “not because it gave pain to 
the bear, but because it gave pleasure to the spectators,” will equally 
fit the foes of bullfighting, cockfighting, or any other demoralizing 
sport, for they are more shocked by the lowering of men than the 
suffering of animals. Various Protestant groups long ago took 
alarm at the moral flare-back from recreations and proceeded to 
lay their ban on gambling, dancing, the theater, the circus, and the 
novel. 

Such a yoke may be assumed by the elect, but it cannot be 
~ imposed on the people as a whole. Even the religious groups have 
had to give up much of their old-time strictness. Instead of 
recreation being cut down in volume, there is every reason to 
anticipate that it will greatly expand. As our daily occupations 
become more specialized, more methodical, more routinary, fall 
completely under ‘‘scientific management,” and lose much of their 
creative gladness, as the hotter pace of modern life brings upon the 
higher brain centers a constant and severe strain which must be 
offset by longer intervals of rest and relaxation, the demand for 
recreation will become more general, more imperious, and more 
justified. 

The substitution policy goes on the theory that for every low 
and demoralizing sport some fine and wholesome substitute may 


a 
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be found which will in the end prove just as. satisfying. This in 
turn rests on the psychological principle that each of our tendencies 
may be brought into play by a variety of situations. Detective 
stories and Boy Scout maneuvers afford gratification to the hiding 
and hunting instincts, as well as playing “It” or “I spy.” March- 
ing, crew rowing, and choral singing give the pleasure of rythm 
no less than seesaw and dancing. Our political contests certainly 


\ stir and refresh us, and if the Romans had stayed democratic, as 


\ the Athenians did, they would have hankered less for bloody games. 


\Patriotic festivals, political barbecues, and ecstatic religious revivals 
are as truly emotional “sprees” as prize fights and lynchings, 
besides being innocent. 

| The experience of the last fifteen years opens a wonderful vista 
for'substitution in the sphere of sports. The thirty-three hundred 
supervised playgrounds in the United States, looked after by eight 
thousand professional leaders and supervisors, have weaned great 
numbers of lads from mischief-making, broken up “tough” gangs, 
and overcome slum tendencies. Athletic contests have driven the 
bullfight from Hispanic peoples under American influence. The 
Filipinos are finding their excitement about the baseball diamond 
rather than the cockpit: the chocolate-colored Malay lads took to 
playing our national game and talking its slang before they were 
able to speak English. Under the lead of American officials the 
wild Igorrotes of Luzon have learned to divert themselves with 
athletic contests and dancing instead of head-hunting. At first 
the savage bystanders would stone the too-skilful pitcher of a 
visiting team and match games often broke up in a free fight; but 
the onlooking Americans and the police checked such tendencies 
and now the Igorrotes are said to be good sportsmen. In China, 
as opium smoking declines, sport comes in with a rush and thousands 
of Chinese make long journeys by train in order to attend the 
national meets. In the light of experience it does not seem rash 
to anticipate that bullfight and cockfight, opium debauch and 
vinous “spree,” every ghoulish orgy of religious fanaticism and 
every obscene or bloody rite in Asiatic temples, may be displaced 
in a generation or two by ball games and track meets, folk-dancing 
and symbolic pageants, if only in public supervised recreation 
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centers all the children are bred to merry and wholesome 
plays. 

Sublimation occurs when the original demands of our natures 
accept purely imaginative gratification or become blent with 
culture elements. This leads to the enjoyment of art, which is 
quite a different outlet from play. Music touches, and. rouses 
instinct after instinct, but not in a way to threaten the poise of the 
civilized man. In the theater our emotions are fed with the 
situations presented by love, war, diplomacy, crime, adventure, 
and politics. The flight instinct, after childhood quite suppressed , 
in real life, causes us to hang breathlessly upon the motion- -picture/ 
representation of the hunted animal or the hunted man. The 
maternal instinct is stirred by the representation of the waif, the 
hapless victim, the stricken hero. The well-made plot of novel or. 
drama is a challenge to the instinct of curiosity, like a puzzle or a 
riddle. The fighting spirit is never neglected, for, in the language 
of President Hall, “Every drama and romance pivots on a conflict 
ending in the triumph of one and the defeat of the other force or 
person, and the zest of it all is that the conflict is more intense 
and the issues more clearly drawn and palpable than in real life- 
about us.” 

There are signs that society, which has recently been converted 
to the policy of making provision for play, may yet be brought to 
do something for music and art. Municipal bands and orchestras 
are not uncommon, and the Puritan horror of the theater is nearly 
gone. Educators recognize the socializing power of good drama, 
and a stage is often provided in the newer school buildings. The 
social settlements have taken a hand in producing good plays, and 
their successors, the public social centers, may offset the evil 
tendencies of the commercial theater. 

Perhaps half a century hence it will be as much a matter of 
course for the community to maintain public playground, recreation 

. field, and stage as now it is a matter of course for it to maintain a 
public’ school. For if it is wise for society to care to feed the 
intellect, why is it not equally wise to provide the agencies which 
tend to preserve a balance between primitive cravings and the 
humane and social feelings ? 


SURVIVALS AND THE HISTORICAL METHOD 


ROBERT H. LOWIE 
American Museum of Natural History 


When the average American ethnologist hears the word “sur- 
. vival,” he crosses himself four or five times and mutters some 
\cabalistic phrase, such as “historical method,” designed to ward 
off the noisome influence. For the spread of rationalistic principles 
over the globe alarms him as the ridiculous goodness of his parish- 
ioners struck terror into the soul of gentle Alice Brown’s father con- 
fessor; when everyone has divested himself of traditional beliefs, 
what will then become of the professional ethnologist, whose bread 
and butter depends on the study of accepted faiths, institutions, 
and usages? The simplest preventive is to create or to perpetuate 
a body of ethnological pasmo or, to put it more mildly, of 
ethnological folklore. 

What is there to inflame the kidan ethnologist’s passion in 
the doctrine of survivals? Why is an ethnologist damned to per- 
dition for accepting the survivalist position? Why is it necessary 
to lift a colleague from the bottomless pit of iniquity to a limbo of 
comparative respectability by assuring the world that, while he 
may have yielded allegiance to some European theory, he of course 
has not followed the ignorant and immoral foreigner in his views 
on survivals? The emotional value that seems to be attached to 
this matter is such that a few remarks on the logic of the survival 
theory seem in order. 

“A custom is regarded as a survival,” writes Rivers, “if its 
nature cannot be explained by its present utility but only becomes 
intelligible through its past history.’* Or, to put it on a less exclu- 
sively utilitarian basis, a survival is an element of culture that has 
become isolated from its organic context and can be understood 
only by being restored to its proper place. As soon as this defini- 
tion is grasped, the reality of survivals is illustrated by a thousand 


t Rivers, ‘Survival in Sociology,” Sociological Review, 1913, pp. 293-305- 
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instances from our own civilization. Our mode of electing a presi- 
dent when the original motive of having electors independent of 
the popular will has disappeared is one example. The retention 
of methods of military drill in no way appropriate for modern war- 
fare is another. Our heritage of mediaeval legalism forms a third; ` 
and soon. As for cruder cultures, the innumerable cases in which 
natives cling to an old pattern for a tool when a new kind of mate- 
rial, such as copper superseding stone, demands a new form consti- 
tute an important group of survivals. / 

If, then, survivals are matters of direct observation, whence 
` the wrath of the ethnological orthodoxy militant? The reason a 

sheer ignorance of survivalist logic. For this logic is not one wt 
inferior to the approved method of the historical school or, Aor 

that matter, to that of scientific investigation generally. J 

In order to test this assertion, let us see what the vaunted his- 
torical method in ethnology amounts to. In dealing with primitive 
civilizations we are of course very rarely in the fortunate position 
of having the support of authentic historical records. Accord- 
ingly, almost every statement as to chronological sequence or 
tribal connections is not based on an immediate datum, but is a 
matter of hypothesis and inference. If some element of culture is 
found among two neighboring peoples and we desire to determine 
from which of them it has been transmitted to the other, we uncon- 
sciously employ a number of common-sense criteria. 

For example, we may contend that the trait has been borrowed 
by people. Assuming the two peoples are A and B, people A 
borrowed because their language has no indigenous designation 
for the loan-concept. We place some reliance on this argument ' 
because we know from a number of instances whose history is 
established that words are borrowed with things—to mention only 
tea and kindergartens as- the first random illustrations that offer 
themselves. Another type of argument is based on. the intensity 
of a cultural feature, the assumption being that as water cannot 
rise above its source so an element of culture‘will be most highly 
developed in its place of origin. This, also, is not a purely a priori 
contention, for we can readily support it by empirical data. Hand- 
kissing, which flourishes in oriental Europe, dwindles in Viennese 
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society to an act of courtesy toward ladies or a piece of lip-service to 
social superiors; Athenian art did not retain its pristine vigor when 
transplanted to Rome; and so forth. That this latter mode of 
argument virtually merges in the survival theory hardly requires 
mention. 

Again, the strictly historical ethnologist will use established 
ethnographical knowledge to guide, not only his inferences from 
reported data, but the very course of investigation in the field. 
Being saner in his practice than in his theory, he completely aban- 
dons his favorite doctrine of the complete uniqueness of historical 

vents. If he did not, his mode of preparing for an expedition 
would savor of the ridiculous. If cultures are subject to an infi- 
nitely powerful trend toward individualization, why study the 
culture of the Santee-Dakota when going to the Yankton branch 
of the same Indian tribe? Ex hypothesi the civilization of Aus- 
tralia or of Mars would be as much to the point. It is a healthy 
instinct that preserves the ethnologist from such absurdity. He 
brings the Yankton under the wider concept “Dakota” and argues 
that there is at least a strong probability that the essential features 
found in one division will be duplicated in the other. The Santee 
culture, which is supposed to be known, may be defined as a com- 
plex of traits a, b, c, . . . . ; our historian assumes that because 
the Yankton at one time were certainly one with the Santee, i.e., 
represented the same complex, there is a relatively strong likeli- 
hood that a particular element will still be common to both, and 
his field work yields the experimental corroboration or refutation 
of this working hypothesis. 

Now, in what respect does the method of survival differ from 
that of the ethnological historian? Let us take for illustration 
the oft-cited case of the avunculate. In the Banks Islands of 
Melanesia the maternal uncle and his nephew stand to each other 
in an altogether distinctive relationship. A man treats his mother’s 
brother with much more respect than his father. On the other 
hand, he may take any of his maternal uncle’s property, marries 
his maternal uncle’s widow, and is introduced into the men’s club- 
house through his uncle’s sponsorship. These features are asso- 
ciated with the system of mother-kin by which a man must belong 
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to the same clan as his maternal uncle and cannot belong to the 
same clan as his father or his father’s brother. 

The rationale of the avunculate lies in the accentuation of the 
maternal line of descent characteristic of the Banks Islands organi- 
zation. On the other hand, it is not only obvious, but ridiculous, 
- that the avunculate should coexist with a patrilineal scheme of 
organization, for it seems a contradiction in terms that a society 
which stresses the father’s line should accord more than paternal / 
(or filial) privileges to the maternal uncle (or sister’s son). When, / 
therefore, we discover the avunculate among patrilineal Melane-/ 
sians, such as the Torres Straits Islanders, it is an entirely legiti 
mate, nay, an almost inevitable, inference that this feature did 
not originate as part of their social scheme, but is the remnant 4f a 
matrilineal society which once existed in these same islands or 
elsewhere. a 

But the avunculate is also well developed on the Pacific coast 
of North America. Among the Tlingit, for example, property was in- 
herited, not by the son, but by the sister’s son, and spirits descended 
in one family from uncle to nephew. On the other hand, the 
nephew was obliged to render gratuitous service to his mother’s 
brother in boyhood. Further, the uncle’s widow was married by 
the sister’s son.t The resemblance to Melanesian conditions is 
not so marked in other American areas, but unmistakable elements 
of the avunculate complex crop up here and there. Thus, among 
the Hopi of Arizona ceremonial prerogatives descend from uncle 
to sister’s son; with the Pawnee the maternal uncle enjoyed a 
peculiar position of authority; and among the Choctaw children 
inherited. property, not from the father, but from a brother or 
mother’s brother. Can it be sheer chance that these are all tribes 
with a matrilineal social system? And, if so, can it be only a 
curious accident that has produced the startling resemblance 
between the Melanesian and North American conditions ? 

What is the logical aspect of these phenomena? A complex 
of features a, to wit, the avunculate, is frequently found in con- 


1 Krause, Die Tlinkit Indianer, p. 231; Swanton, “Social Condition, Beliefs and 
Linguistic Relationship of the Tlingit Indians,” 26th Ann. Rept. Bureau American 
_ Ethnology, p. 466. 
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junction with another feature, b, i.e., mother-kins. The coinci- 
dence, moreover, is not a purely empirical one, but one of which the 
rationale is at once manifest. When, therefore, we encounter 
element a in conjunction, not with b, but with d, we automatically 
‘ infer that this latter association has superseded the not merely 
usual but logically consistent connection of a and b. The validity 
of this conclusion will become the more assured the more definitely 
we can point to a complex a-+b in a neighboring or related tribe. 
\ Thus, among the Hottentot there is a peculiarly close relation- 
\ship between mother’s brother and uterine nephew, involving the 
privilege of appropriating each other’s property, but we have yet 
to learn of matrilineal groups in this tribe.” A more typical form 
of the avunculate, however, occurs among another South African 
people, the patrilineal Thonga. Here the sister’s son throughout his 
life is the object of special care on his uncle’s part. For example, the 
maternal uncle sacrifices himself on behalf of his nephew and off- 
ciates in the funeral ceremonies. Property is, indeed, now inherited 
by the sons of the deceased, yet the uterine nephews demand and 
receive a share, thereby formally waiving more pretentious claims. 
Finally, as in the Banks Islands and on the North Pacific coast, 
the nephew may inherit a maternal uncle’s widow.” That so many 
features of the avunculate should coexist with a rule of paternal 
descent remains an unintelligible puzzle unless we restore them to 
their natural context by assuming that they were once associated 
with a matrilineal scheme. If we are permitted to argue that 
because the Santee Dakota practice a certain custom it is likely 
to occur among the Yankton Dakota, we are also permitted to argue 
by the universally accepted canons of scientific logic that the 
presence of one of two constantly associated traits indicates the 
former association with the complementary member of the pair. 
In its application to the case in hand the argument derives support 
from the fact that related South African tribes, such as the Herero, 
actually are organized in social groups based on maternal descent. 
Here, however, is where some survivalists become the legiti- 
mate objects of hostile criticism. Not content with holding that 
1 L. Schultze, Aus Namaland und Kalakari (Jena, 1907), p. 303. 
2 H. Junod, The Life of a South African Tribe (Neuchatel, 1912), I, 228, 248, 253 f. 
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the avunculate in the midst of a patrilineal society is an anomaly 
and must once have been associated with a maternal system, they 
assume further that such a system preceded the paternal organi- 
zation in the tribe where the latter now occurs. This is an entirely 
unwarranted conclusion. We know that diffusion of cultural 
features has taken place to a very considerable extent in the evo- 
lution of civilization; and we know also that in the course of this 
process single elements of an association of traits may become 
isolated from the rest. Hence, we need not assume that the Thonga 
—let alone the Hottentot—were once matrilineally organized 
because of the presence of the avunculate. The avunculate ma 
merely be that part of the original complex which was transmitt¢d 
to these peoples; not they, but the tribe from which they ultimately 
borrowed the feature in question, must have had a maternal /clan 
organization. 

_ We have thus gained a position from which it is possible to 
harmonize the apparently contradictory points of view of sur- 
vivalist and the historian. We need not assume that cultures, inde- 
‘ pendently of one another, have an indefinite number of times 
produced the same association of traits. To be sure, there is nọ 
logical difficulty about such a hypothesis; but the empirical evidence 
of historical connection between different tribes forces us to limit 
the number of independently developed resemblances. On the 
other hand, there is only one alternative to the hypothesis that a 
feature like the avunculate has arisen from, or as a part of, like 
social conditions in remote areas, and that is the extreme form of 
diffusionism advocated by men like Graebner and Elliot Smith. If 
the human mind is incapable of duplicating its own productions, ` 
every cultural similarity must of course be the result of borrowing, 
while, on the other hand, such dissemination certainly gives a 
satisfactory account of the observed similarity. But the same 
intuitive sense of fitness that has preserved the historical ethnologist 
from postulating in practice an infinitely powerful centrifugal 
trend of culture proves his prophylactic against the doctrine that 
distant regions between which the means of communication are 
next to inconceivable were once linked and enjoyed a lively exchange 
of cultural possessions. Now, what are the logical implications of 
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this instinctive view? Clearly that there zs an organic, not a 
merely chance, relation between certain cultural elements. It is 
sheer cowardice or hypertrophied conservatism to talk grandiosely 
of the unique character of historical events in the face of such 
definite and far-reaching resemblances as those between the avun- 
culate of Melanesia and North America. If a fortuitous combina- 
tion of incidents produced these similarities, then I am willing to 
believe that a fortuitous combination of incidents causes the iden- 


ee in the rate of acceleration of falling bodies. The alternative 


is simply: either diffusion or independent evolution due to like 
‘causes. But, if the ethnologist decides in favor of independent 
development, he can no longer afford to sneer at the doctrine of 
sutvivals. Rejection of the omnipotence of diffusion has for its 
inevitable counterpart a partial acceptance of the view that cul- 
tural traits may be functionally related. 


4 


, NEWS AND NOTES 


, TWELTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


The annual meeting of the Society was held in Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, beginning Thursday, December 27, and closing Saturday, 
December 29, 1917. Among the other associations meeting at Phila- 
delphia were the American Economic Association, the American Political 
Science Association, the American Statistical Association, the American 
Association for Labor Legislation, and the American Historical Associa- 
tion. The associations were the guests Friday of the University -of 
Pennsylvania, and Saturday of Haverford College. aoe. 

The precedent of re-electing a‘president for a second term was gain 
broken this year by the refusal of President Howard to permit the fomi- 
nating committee to present his name for re-election. The “officers 
elected for the ensuing year are: President, Charles H. Cooley, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; First Vice-President, Frank W. Blackmar, University 
of Kansas; Second Vice-President, James Q. Dealey, Brown University; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Scott E. W. Bedford, University of Chicago; 
members of the Executive Committee, Miss Julia Lathrop, Federal 
Children’s Bureau; Carl Kelsey, University of Pennsylvania; Cecil C. 
North, Ohio State University; J. Elbert Cutler, Western Reserve 
University; F. Stuart Chapin, Smith College; and William J. Kerby, 
Catholic University. The two last named are members of the Executive 
Committee for the first time. 

The general subject of the session was “Social Control.” The 
notable character of the papers and the excellence of the discussions will 
be recognized by the reading of the annual Papers and Proceedings of the 
American Sociological Society, which will appear shortly. 

At the business meeting of the Society a marked advance was 
achieved in the movement toward co-operative effort to solve certain 
problems. In accordance with the suggestion in a letter from P. P. 
Claxton, Federal Commissioner of Education, the President was 
empowered to appoint two persons to represent the Society upon a joint 
committee made up by representatives of the other social-science soci~ 
eties to study the adaptation of present social-science courses to war 
conditions. The preliminary report of the Committee on Statistics, 
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made by its chairman, Professor W. M. Adriance, was accepted and 
provision made that its membership be increased by the appointment 
.of two persons, preferably those now at work in Washington, D.C. 
The following resolution presented by Miss Lucile Eaves was adopted: 


Wuerzas (1) The Sociological Society about five years ago appointed a 
research committee for the purpose of securing the co-operation of its members 
in country-wide investigations, and 

(2) The plans made at that time failed to mature because of the death of 
its chairman, Professor C. R. Henderson, 

Be it resolved, That this committee be revived, and that the President be 
authorized to appoint such a committee, whose duties shall be the corre- 
spondence with college teachers and other members of the Society interested 
in such research, with a view to the collection of data which may be prepared 
for presentation at the next annual meeting of the Sociological Society. 

S 
\ 
\ 
Diver CoNFERENCE ON THE TRAINING oF Home Service WORKERS 

An important group meeting was held Friday evening of the session 
by teachers of sociology and representatives of the Red Cross for the 
purpose of working out a plan of co-operation between colleges and 
universities and the Red Cross in the training of Home Service workers. 
Dr. T. J. Riley, National Director of Home Service Institutes, was 
chairman of the meeting. 

The following conclusions were informally arrived at as a result of 
the discussion: 


First, that the universities would welcome from the Red Cross the outline 
of a standard collegiate course in Home Service, together with requirements for 
field work, and that the Red Cross would welcome the assistance of the univer- 
sities on the training of Home Service workers. 

Second (considering that supervised field work is absolutely necessary in 
Home Service training courses), that the number of students to be admitted 
to the collegiate courses in Home Serivce should be determined by the number 
that could be satisfactorily trained in the co-operating case work agencies, and 
not by the number of qualfied persons who may apply for the courses. 

Third, that where practicable a part of the field work should be taken at 
the same time as the class work, but that generally the major part of the 
field work would follow after the class work, inasmuch as college students will 
not be able to give their full time to the course. 

Fourth, that such a course should be open only to selected seniors and 
graduates. 
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There was a well-defined, but not fully developed, opinion expressed 
that those colleges or universities that have at present courses distinctly 
calculated to train social workers might very well continue these courses 
as usually given and encourage their graduates to take the regular Home 
Service Institute of the Red Cross. 

The following motion made by Dr. J. E. Hagerty was unanimously 
passed; 

That it is the sense of the conference that the universities are desirous of 
co-operating with the Red Cross in the training of Home Service workers and 
commends to the Red Cross the foregoing suggestions, and the conference . 
suggests to the Director-General of Civilian Relief and the National Directors ; 
of Home Service Institutes the desirability of appointing a committee repre+ 
senting the universities to confer with the Department of Civilian Relief i 
the carrying out of this resolution. l ; 


In accordance‘with the provisions of this motion Dr. Riley on behalf 
of himself and Mr. F. C. Persons, the Director-General of Civilian Relief, 
appointed as nucleus of this committee Professors Hagerty, Bedford, 
Chapin, Barnett, and Lowrie. 


RURAL SOCIOLOGISTS IN Group MEETING 


On the initiative of Professor John Phelan, of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, an informal meeting of teachers of rural sociology 
was held Friday morning in the Ivory Room at the Adelphia Hotel in 
Philadelphia. The following were among those present: Scott E. W. 
Bedford, Warren H. Wilson, H. F. Cotterman, W. S. Thompson, L. M. 
Bristol, Walter J. Campbell, C. J. Galpin, John Phelan. The round- 
table discussion was so profitable that it was decided to ask for at least 
a session at the next meeting of the American Sociological Society. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Miss Ethel Bird, assistant in field work in the Philanthropic Service 
Division of the School of Commerce and Administration, was granted a 
month’s leave of absence to assist in the relief work following the disaster 
in Halifax. Miss Bird was formerly secretary of the Halifax Bureau 
of Social Service. . 


a f COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Dr. Edward T. Devine, professor of social economy, has been 
appointed chief of the Bureau of Refugees and Home Relief under the 
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American Red Cross Commission to France. In accepting this position 
Dr. Devine resigned as director of the New York School of Philanthropy 
and has been succeeded by Mr. Porter R. Lee. 

Professor Henry R. Seager is serving as secretary of the Labor 
Control Board of the United States Shipping Board at Washington. 


Iowa STATE CoLLEGE 


` Dr. Warren H. Wilson of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
lectured during the month of November in exchange with Professor 
‘G. M. Wilson of Iowa State College. 
4 


Rice INSTITUTE 


“Mr. L. P. Edwards of the University of Chicago, accepted an appoint- 
ment as instructor in sociology to begin work January 3. He will also 
give ċourses in sociology in the Texas School of Social Work. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
Dr. Josiah Morse of the department of philosophy and sociology 


has been granted leave of absence for the duration of the war in order 
to serve as director of Red Cross work in South Carolina. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


Dr. Max S. Handman of the University of Chicago, is professor of 
sociology. For three years Professor Handman taught in the depart- 
ment of sociology in the University of Missouri. 


WAUKEGAN AND Norra CHICAGO Community SURVEY 


Mr. Z. T. Egartner of the University of Chicago accepted an appoint- 
ment as director of the Waukegan and North Chicago Community 
Survey and director of the Navy Club. Address: Navy Club, Waukegan, 
Ilinois. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


During the past semester Professor E. A. Ross was in Russia on 
leave of absence. He was engaged in the study of social and economic 
conditions under the auspices of the American Institute of Social Service. 


REVIEWS 


Standards of American Legislation. By Ernst Freund. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1915. Pp. xx+328. $1.50. 

The unfaltering confidence of the public in legislative fiat as a solution 

for social and economic ills seems at last to have run its course. The 


repeated and tragic failure of legislation to achieve its ends, while a matter - 


of grave concern to the thoughtful for many years, seems only recently to 
have awakened a vital interest in this fundamental problem. The study 
of legislation has.generally been confined to the formulation of vane 
social or economic policies thought desirable to the public weal, toge 
with the ascertainment of the constitutional limitation upon their enforc ce- 
ment, or the problems of legislative practice and procedure in their í con- 
stitutional and practical aspects. 

The ascertainment and demonstration that there are certain prin- 
ciples which may be regarded as inherent requisites to effective. legisla- 
tion, together with the formulation and statement of some of their 
fundamental concepts, have been left to the eminent scholarship of 
Professor Freund. The meaning of principle in legislation is discussed in 
chapter vi and is aptly expressed in the following language of the author: 

. Principle as applied to legislation, in the jurisprudential sense of the term, 


thus does not form a sharp contrast to either constitutional requirement or 
policy, for it may be found in both; but it rises above both as being an ideal 


attribute demanded by the claim of statute law to be respected as a rational | 


ordering of human affairs; it may be a proposition of logic, of justice, or of 
compelling expediency; in any event it is something that in the long run will 
tend to enforce itself by reason of its inherent fitness, or, if ignored, will pro- 
duce irritation, disturbance, and failure of policy. It cannot, in other words, 
be violated with impunity, which does not mean that it cannot be or never is 
violated in fact [p. 2x8]. ` 


The principles of legislation suggested as examples are those of con- 


„serving genuine values as against suppression or prohibition because of 


remote or threatened danger; the avoidance of indefinite penal provi- 
sion, the enforcement of which is almost impossible as evidenced by penal 
provision of the Sherman Anti-Trust act; the principle of correlation 
which means the interdependence of right and obligation; the prin- 
ciple of standardization which makes for certainty, uniformity, and ease 
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of administration and tends to separate technical administrative details 
from the question of policy involved. The author shows that when the 
courts and legislatures violate these principles, the legislation is not 
enforced or that its enforcement leads to its repeal. In other words, true 
legislative principles are stronger than judicial decisions or legislative 
decrees. 

In the preceding chapters the author makes an excellent approach to 
the subject by a scholarly treatment of the concepts of social legislation, 
the evolution of the common law and public policy, the tasks and hazards 
of legislation, constitutional provisions, and judicial doctrines. He 
comes to the conclusion that in restricting social legislation by the 
indefinite guaranties of due process, the meaning of which has not been 
sptisfactorily developed by scientific and consistent methods, the court 
is\exercising “a political, and not strictly a judicial, function.” Nor in 
so doing have the courts been much more efficient in the development of 
true principles than have the legislatures, for their power is negative in 
annulling legislation, rather than creative. While the common law has 
been exceedingly serviceable as a basis of adjusting conflicts of private 
interestsyit has not been adequate to the social needs of modern society, 
and hence: the necessity of modern social legislation, with its difficulties 
and problems, which are here discussed in a most instructive and sugges- 
tive manner. 

The concluding chapter deals with constructive factors in the devel- 
opment of legislative principles in which the courts and legislature are 
considered, and suggested remedies of legislative method and procedure, 
such as increased executive participation, are set forth. The author, 


however, believes that 


the greatest hope for establishing constructive principles of legislation lies in 
the further development of plans that have already been tried, and of these 
four deserve particular notice: (1) the preparation of bills by special commis- 
sions; (2) the delegation of power to administrative commissions; (3) the organi- 
zation of drafting bureaus, and (4) the codification of standing clauses [p. 300]. 


The value of jurisprudence as a constructive factor and the failure 
to train men for this particular task is carefully considered. 


The most equitable method of dealing with vested rights, the practical 
bases of classification, the subjects most appropriate for delegation of legisla- 
tive power, however, are not political, but strictly legislative problems and 
can be adequately handled only by a legally trained mind; yet, since they 
extend beyond the province of judicial cognizance, they are not considered as 
part of constitutional law, with the result that they are treated nowhere [p. 311]. 
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Our law schools at present are dominated by the professional idea, 
which is judicial and not legislative in its viewpoint. This means that 
effective work in constructive jurisprudence can only be done by the - 
addition of special law-school courses. The difficulties of such instruc- 
tion are tremendous, ; 
but unless they can be overcome the scientific treatment of jurisprudence must 
remain one-sided and defective, and some of the most important and interesting ; 
problems of legislation will continue to be dealt with in slipshod and hap- f 
hazard ways, because it is no one’s business to give them systematic considera- 
tion [p. 314]. 3 . J 
A brief survey of the possible material available for such a course is 
given. LEONS 
This volume doubtless marks a new era in the science of legislatio 
and establishes a new standard of exacting and constructive scholarship. : 
The whole field of law and administration, domestic and foreign, has been 
explored and varied experiences have been generalized with rare logic 
and accuracy. Itisa genuine contribution to legal and political science 

` and should refute those who have too frequently denied that a science 
of legislation is possible. The value of the science is well set forth in the 
author’s concluding words: 

The legal science of legislation means the knowledge of how to translate a 
given policy into the terms of a statute. Even if it cannot be carried to the 
plane of an exact science, it may render possible the delegation to competent 
hands of the task of statute-making under brief instructions in the confidence 
that it will be faithfully and impartially performed. The determination of 
policies might thus be made a purely political function, unincumbered by the 
confusing bywork of technical detail, and the efficient control of legislation by 
representative and popular bodies would thus in substance be strengthened and 
not diminished. The development of this rich and practically unworked field 
may therefore be urged from the point of view of government as well as from 


that of jurisprudence [p. 320]. 
ARNOLD BENNETT HALL 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Community: A Sociological Study. Being an Attempt to Set Out 
the Nature and Fundamental Laws of Social Life. By R. M. 
Maciver, PH.D. London: Macmillan, 1917. Pp. xv+437. 

Many attempts have been made to “set out the nature and funda- 
mental laws of Social life.” In the volume, Die Philosophie der Geschichte 
- als Sociologie, first published in 1897, Dr. Paul Barth, with characteristic 
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German thoroughness, made a painstaking analysis and classification of 
the more important of them. 

In his review Barth discusses at length not less than seventeen 
writers, including Benjamin Kidd, who have attempted to define progress 
and describe historical changes in sociological formulas. None of them 
have been so eminently successful as to discourage later writers who are 
disposed to renew the attempt. On the other hand, none of them have 

\ failed so completely as to justify the statement made in the preface of 
\ this volume that “community resembles a country recently discovered— 
\ or rediscovered and overrun by explorers.” Of this whole country there 
\is “still scarcely any clear comprehensive chart” in spite of the “stores 
\ f information supplied by so many diligent explorers.” On the con- 
ary, almost every important sociologist from Comte to Simon Patten 
has given us a “comprehensive chart of the whole country.” What 
socfology has lacked has been just those “diligent explorers” who were 
willing and able to fill out the large empty spaces in the existing “ com- 
prehensive charts.” 

The substance of this volume is a philosophy of history which seeks 
to formulate “the primary laws of the development of community.” 
This philosophy is based on a distinction between civilization and cul- 
ture. By civilization the author means technique, “the whole system 
of communal mechanism.” By culture he understands what Miinster- 
burg called the “eternal values,” that is to say, “those interests which 
are or should be sought for their own sake alone.” Progress is measured 
in values. “The fundamental laws of social development” reduce to a 
few simple and general formulas the changes by which values are accu- 
mulated and made part of the permanent possession of society. The 
“first and greatest” of the fundamental laws of communal development 
runs as follows: “Socialization and individualization are two sides of a 
single process.” This law is “the key to the whole process of cummunal 
development.” It affords us a yardstick by which we may measure 
progress. Progress is measured by the importance which individual 
persons attach to personality both in themselves and in their fellow-men. 

Whatever may be said of the solution which it offers, there is cer- 
tainly nothing novel in the problem of Mr. Maciver’s book. For this 
reason it strikes one as a serious omission that almost no reference is made 
to the contributions of earlier writers to the same theme. To be sure 
the author does refer in a footnote to “J. S. Mill, Bain, Leslie Stephen, 
T. H. Green, Herbert Spencer, Professor Alexander, and Professor 
Hobhouse” as writers who have “felt the significance” of the “first and 
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greatest” of the laws of community development, “perhaps,” as the 
author remarks, “from its very obviousness.” The point is, however, 
that nowhere is there an attempt to come to terms with these writers. 
On the other hand, the author shows no particular familiarity with the 
sociological tradition. For that reason the terms used in this book are 
more or less improvised, consequently lacking in precision, and the whole 


volume is vague, thin, plausible, and innocuous. 


Rospert E. Park 
UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO 


; 


£ 


Philosophy and the Social Problem. By Witt DURANT. New 


York: Macmillan, 1917. Pp, 272. $1.50. 

This very readable and interesting book contains two perfectly. dis- 
tinct ideas, either one of which might be accepted by a man who violently 
_ disagreed with the other. One is an intensely instrumental conception 

of philosophy; the other is a proposal for an attack upon the problems 
of human misery and degradation by a “Society for Social Research.” 

Dr. Durant’s exposition of the function of philosophy reveals a super- 
pragmatic bias. The “Absolute” is anathema to him; epistemology is 
self-befoggery. Scorn of the “Historismus” of academic philosophy 
provokes his most brilliant epigrams. “Just as philosophy without 
statesmanship is—let us say—epistemology, so statesmanship without 
philosophy is—American politics,” he says. ‘‘The function of the phi- 
losopher is to do the listening to today’s science, and then to do the 
thinking for tomorrow’s statesmanship” (p. 225). 

The way is paved to this conception of philosophy, which is pro- 
pounded in the latter part of the book, by a preparatory study of what 
philosophy meant to ‘five of its choicest spirits. These sketches, con- 
nected by very brief summaries of the history of intervening thought, 
serve to provide “a wholesome measure of orientation” to the author’s 
notion of philosophy by showing “that the social problem has been the 
basic concern of many of the greatest philosophers.” 

Dr. Durant’s proposal for the establishment of a “Society for Social 
Research” is sublime in its simplicity. It shall be founded by the 
organization of men of “recognized intelligence.” Are there any such 
men? Mr. Durant says there are. “Now what does our society do? 
It seeks information. That, and not a program, is the fruitful beginning 
of reform” (p. 232). It then spreads “through the press the simple 

_ reports of its investigations, simple accounts of socially significant work 
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in science, and simple statements of fact about the economic and politica! 

\ issues of the day” (p. 238). “Imagine a people instructed in ‘these 

i sciences; with such a people civilization would begin” (p. 240). 

\ There are probably some sociologists who, agreeing with Dean Linn 
that the world’s worst speeches are made in faculty meetings, will regard 
the society of professors with little enthusiasm. -Moreover, it is easy to 

{ talk about the “simple facts,” but very hard to find any facts that pos- 

\ sess that attribute. Biologists no longer mention the “simple cell,” and 

| even the “simple operations of the laws of supply and demand” have 

taken on a considerable degree of complexity since the days of Ricardo. 
\There are some even among university professors who would pay high 


or a knowledge of the “simple truth.” 
: ‘ C. E. AYRES 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


t 


\ 


Mental Adjustments. By Freperic Lyman Werrs. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1917. Pp. 331. $2.50: 

In this volume we have a dynamic psychology presented by one who 
has entered the field of psychopathology with a training received in the 
psychological laboratory. It has thus come to pass that the practice 
and theory of modern psychiatrists and the practice and theory of the 
academic psychologists have been unified into a meaningful whole. The 
result tends to illuminate both fields. i 

The viewpoint throughout is biological—it is upon adapted conduct 
that the happiness of the individual and the welfare of the race depend. 
In mental life every human being has to adapt each of his fundamental 
trends (x) to external situations, set up by social control, education, and 
the difficulties of the environment; (2) to the fundamental trends of 
other human beings; and (3) to conflicting trends in his own nature. 
Maladaptation may ensue in any or all of the functions of mind 
through failures of cognition, of affection, or of volition. The maladap- 
tations which interest the author most are those of affection and volition. 

Wells seems implicitly to recognize as fundamental trends all ele- 
ments of the original nature of man, all instinctive tendencies. This is 
a wholesome advance over the one-idea systems of Freud and Adler. He 
stresses especially, however, the economic trend (working, getting goods, 
achieving security) and the sexual trend (mating, reproduction, familial 
interests) as sources of extreme misery for the individual who fails of 
adaptation with regard to them. “In human strivings for happiness 
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these two great trends of hunger and love are represented in every variety, 


of ‘selfish’ and ‘unselfish’ aspect.” They are inseparably bound up with 
one another. 


Great emphasis is laid on the importance of children as factors making 


for successful adaptation in marriage. They: compensate the man and 


woman for the loss of independence which marriage involves. Nothing . 


is said, however, of the misery that arises from involuntary, excessive 
parenthood, though this misery is more or less evident on every hand in 
spite of the social taboo on mention of it. 


| 


For students of society the book is, of value as a contribution to the he / 


` science of happiness. It gives one added “insight into his own and, 
others’ behavior.” Any added insight into individual behavior clarifies; 
social phenomena. Economic unrest, the rebellion of women agains 

their “place,” divorce, crime, prostitution, and insanity are all more fully 
comprehensible by reason of this book. On this basis it is permissible to 
classify the volume among the significant contributions to social. psy- 
chology. ‘Through an analysis of maladapted conduct, based on a wealth 


of concrete material from the author’s wide experience with discrdered . 


t 


‘personalities, we are taught the methods of adjustment. cl 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


A Scale of Performance Tests. By RUDOLF PINTNER and DONALD 
G. PATERSON. New York: Appleton & Co., 1917. ER 213. 
` $2.00. 

This book is the outcome of an attempt to contribute to the few scales 
already in use another kind of scale for the purpose of testing intelligence. 
Originally it.grew out of the psychological examination of deaf children. 
But the function which such a scale can perform is much wider than the 
testing of the deaf. 

It has been quite generally recognized that, valuable as they are, 

Binet scales and all their modifications are open to the criticism that they 


involve language very largely and, that they offer no scope for gauging- 


ability to deal with problems presented concretely. In practical psy- 
chological testing these limitations are fréquently met. 

In the Pintner-Paterson scale we havea group of tests none of which 
requires any language response. There are fifteen tests in all, four origi- 


nal, the remainder, tests already well known and some already widely. 


Leta S. HOLLINGWORTH .~ 
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used. The first section of the book describes the tests and the method 
of giving and of scoring them. The second section discusses the stand- 
ardizing of the tests. The data on which the norms are based are given 
in detail so that they can be added or subjected to any other desired inter- 
pretation and treatment. The next four chapters are devoted to a con- 
sideration of the various methods of interpreting the scores. 

For purposes of standardizing, individuals ranging in age from four to 
sixteen years, inclusive, were tested, although at the upper ages the 
group was too small to make the norms safe. For all tests at all ages 

x the entire table of distribution is given, together with the median and 
‘ghe various percentiles. 

The detailed description of the tests and the norms given make avail- 
aþle and usable tests of a type that are much needed. Many workers 
who meet the difficult question of determining the mentality of those 
whoge command of language is slight will value this work. The only 
drawback lies in the fact that most of the tests here included are so simple 
as to be significant only for individuals quite young in age. 

3 Aucusta F. BRONNER 


Junck BAKER FOUNDATION 
Boston, Mass. 


The City Workers World in America. By MARY KINGSBURY 
SmmKHOVITCH. New York: Macmillan, 1917. Pp. 235. 


Brevity is the sole fault of a book which records the recasting of social 
hypotheses by the acid test of circumstance. Dedicated to Jane Addams, 
it embodies the distinctive attitude of the settlement. Fortified by daily 
contact with the human problems treated, using statistics wherever pos- 
sible, but discarding “much book knowledge as untrue, more as irrele- 
vant, and most as anaemic in the face of life itself,” the writer arranges 
her conclusions under the following captions: “The Industrial Family,” 
“Dwellings,” “Standard of Living,” “Education,” “At Work,” “Lei- 
sure,” “Health,” “Poverty,” “Politics,” and “Religion.” 

Two underlying trends should be noted. One is the significance of 
the standard of life and its breakdown, poverty. At present costs a 
minimum income of one thousand dollars to twelve hundred dollars is 
absolutely requisite for a family to live decently. To the city worker, 
never far from the brink, wages and job mean life. When the job is 
gone all values suffer. “Materialism” is a chatge which applies to social 
classes above the danger levels, for they alone become fully conscious 
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of the possiblé antithesis between money as use-and money as luxury 
and end in itself. The worker who organizes and fights for his job or 
_ who demands minimum wages guaranteed by law is exercising spiritual 
rights. oo 
The family of the city worker has its own sacred code of belief and 
practice. Its loyalty has a counterpart in suspicion of the charity / 
visitor and other outsiders. Crude, dishonest, and tumultuous it seems j 
to the gentle observer’s eye. Those who know it best think of it asa { 
mine of wealth which has never been used. The-city worker’s family | 
confines its virtues of fidelity, sincerity, and kindness to a few. Upon / 
the broadening of its corporate virtues largely depends the vitalizing of 


the democracy of America. i 
‘ E. L. TALBERT / 


_ UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI } 


f 
£ 


i 


_ The Japanese Invasion. J. F. Stemer. Chicago: McClurg. 
1917. Pp. xvii+231. 

This book is a very valuable contribution to the means for correctly 
estimating the present American-Japanese situation. The author dis- 
plays a thorough knowledge of his subject and much skill and judgment 
in his handling of it. 

The first part of the book is devoted to a review of the relationships of 
Japan with the outside world and of the changing phases. of opinion in 
Japan toward other countries and in other countries toward Japan. The 
chapters immediately following are devoted to an analysis of the Japan- 
ese “menace” as it exists in the United States at the present time and 
confronts us for the immediate future. The different elements in the 
current fear, suspicion, and dislike of the Japanese are analyzed and dis- 
cussed with much discrimination and impartiality. The book closes with 
two general chapters on “The Japanese in America as a Race Problem” 
and “The World Significance of Waking Asia.” ; 

,` Two features in the book are especially worthy of commendation. 
First, the author’s insistence on the importance of race antipathy. Pos- 
sibly there is ground for criticism in His assumption that this feeling is 
unworthy and superficial in character and can and should be overcome. 
But any error in this direction is more than compensated for by the clear 
enunciation of the principle that whether race antipathy is discreditable 
or not, whether it is eradicable or not, it does in fact exist, and as long as 
it exists it must be reckoned with in shaping national policies. The 
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point is also well taken that true race antipathy is always associated with 
permanent and easily observable external differentiations. Secondly, 
the clear perception of the fundamental basis of the trend of the Japan- 
ese toward America. The fact can hardly be overemphasized that the 
real reason why the Japanese and other orientals object to being shut 
out of America is because America is a new, undeveloped, and sparsely 
populated land, a land of opportunity and high standard of living, 
while Asia is old, intensively developed, and overcrowded. No system of 
treaties, agreements, and euphemistically worded regulations, however 
_ elaborate, can do away with this basic situation, and as long as this 
“situation lasts America will exert an undiminished pull upon the peoples 


1 the East. 


Henry Pratt FAIRCHILD 
\ YALE UNIVERSITY 
\ 


An\ Historical Introduction to Social Economy. By F. Stuart 
Carin. New York: Century Co., 1917. Pp. xi+316, 
$2.00. 


Writing for the benefit of students beginning the study of social 
science, the author presents in an interesting though sketchy fashion the 
relation of economic organization to the attitude toward social problems 
in four historical periods. 

During the period of Greek ascendancy and while Roman power 
lasted slavery combined with agrarian decline and the social ideal of a 
leisured life to break down habits of self-maintenance. Dependence 
involved no stigma and no one thought of alleviating or preventing 
poverty by constructive and rehabilitative methods. In the late Middle 
Ages a similar agrarian decline was accompanied by a development of 
commerce and manufacturing under a system of relatively free labor. 
There was no such demoralization as in Greece or Rome, but on the con- 
trary a growth of economic and political freedom. The Industrial Revo- 
lution took the control of the whole industrial process away from the 
laborers. ‘Together with improved agriculture and transportation it 
built great cities and gave rise to our typically modern problems asso- 
ciated with low wages, unemployment, congested dwellings, migra- 
tion, etc. : 

In the period since the Industrial Revolution a new attitude toward 
social problems is developing. Rehabilitation and prevention are dis- 

- placing indiscriminate almsgiving and the “workhouse test.” Charity 
is beginning to give way to “social legislation.” 
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The author’s treatment of the later periods is much less satisfactory 
than in the case of Greece and Rome. He fails particularly to relate 
nineteenth-century social movements to the growth of democracy and 
science and presents a very superficial account of the extending social 
horizons. i f 

STUART A. QUEEN 

Houston, TEXAS 


; é 
; ? 
State Socialism: Pro and Con: Oficial Documents and Other j 
Authoritative Selections: Showing the World-Wide Replaceme 4 
‘of Private by Governmental Industry before and during the 
War. Edited by Witt14M Encisa WALLING and Harry W. 
LADER. With a chapter on ‘Municipal Socialism” j by 
Evans Crarx. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1917. $2.00. 


This source book, undertaken upon the initiative of the Intercollegi- 
ate Socialist Society and edited with the help of such experts as H. Parker 
Willis, secretary of the Federal Reserve Board; Harry A. Slattery, sec- 
retary of the National Conservation Association; I. M. Rubinow, author 
of Social Insurance; Carl Vrooman, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture; 
Professor E. R. A. Seligman and W. Jett Lauck, of the Bureau of Railway 
Economics, is an interesting exhibit of the world-wide tendency toward 
broadening the functions of government. State socialism is defined as 
follows: “When the larger and more important economic functions of a 
nation are operated by its government that nation has adopted state 
socialism.” Of course the war has greatly hastened a movement clearly 
discernible previously. The Fabian Research: Bureau is quoted as con- 
tending: 





When all countries are considered, the influence of state and municipal man- 
agement of industry on the governmental organization of each country, though 
still very incomplete, seems, so far as it goes, to be on the whole democratic, 
and that, with the alteration of function, governments tend to change in spirit, 
progressively discarding the authoritarian conception of dominion with its 
correlative of obedience to coercive law, and adopting instead the more modern 
conception of National Housekeeping, with its correlative conformity to the 
common rules designed only to secure the common comfort. 


In the last section of the Introduction the editors intimate that the 
tendency is toward nationalism rather than toward internationalism. 


\ 
4 
` 
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But is it not true that these two tendencies must develop together? Is 
not the pressure of international consciousness necessary to develop an 


intense national consciousness ? 
Victor E. HELLEBERG 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Women as Munition Makers: A Study of Conditions in Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. By Amy Hewes. Munition Workers in England 
and France: A Summary of Reports Issued by the British Minis- 
try of Munitions. By HENRIETTA R. WALTER. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1917. 8vo, pp. v+158. 

Seasonal Industry: A Study of the Millinery Trade in New York. 

By Mary Van Krereck. New York: Russell Sage Founda- 

\ tion, 1917. 8vo, pp. x-+276. 

\These two volumes are recent additions to the series of careful 
studies of women’s work issued by the Russell Sage Foundation. The 
first study, which is really an account of how the war, in the form of 
war orders, came to Bridgeport, is peculiarly timely because of the new 
public jnterest in the employment of women as munition workers that 


-has come with our own entrance into the Great War. Professor Amy 


Hewes, of Mount Holyoke College, conducted an inquiry into the living 
and working conditions of the women employed in the large munition 
establishments in Bridgeport, Connecticut, in the summer of 1916. ‚The 
inquiry was limited in scope, for the manufacturers refused to allow 
“an exhaustive study of the plant to be made,” and the investigators 
were obliged to confine themselves to such material as could be obtained 
from interviews with the women employed in the “works.” Only 118 
out of 4,000 women employed were interviewed, but tables are published 
based on the interviews showing the former occupations, nativity, ages, 
conjugal condition, and other facts relating to their work. The most 
interesting chapters are those dealing with the processes at which women 
are working and with the hours of labor. Night work was resorted to 
by the manufacturers as a method of increasing output, since a well- 
meant but carelessly drawn Connecticut statute of 1913 prohibiting night 
work for women was interpreted by the courts as applicable only to mer- 
cantile establishments, although the obvious intention of the framers of 
the statute was to protect women employed in “manufacturing and 
mechanical establishments” as well. Unfortunately the bills proposed 
in the 1916-17 session of the legislature prohibiting night work for women 
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failed to pass, and there is every reason to think that the night-work evil 
under present conditions will increase in spite of the solemn warnings 
against this practice that have been issued by the British Health of. 
Munitions Workers Committee. The second part-of Professor Hewes’s 
volume includes a summary of the remarkable reports of this British 
Committee. The summary is less needed than at the time of its prepa- 
ration, since the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics has recently 
reprinted these Committee reports in convenient pamphlet form. 

In the study of the millinery trade Miss Van Kleeck has prepared a 
careful analysis of this disorganized, fluctuating, and seasonal occupation ` 
in New York, the chief American center of the millinery industry.’ The 
most important parts of this inquiry were made for the New York Fac- 
tory Investigating Commission in 1914, and a considerable part of ther 
material now published in book form has already been published in thd 


"+ reports of the Commission (see Fourth Report, II, 361-469). Reprinted 


_ in book form, however, this material will undoubtedly be of wider service. 
It may be recalled that inevitable conclusions reached by Miss Van 
Kleeck as to the serious results of the “twin problem of low wages and 
unemployment” were found by the Commission to be true, not only of 
millinery, but of other women’s trades; and as one remedy for these 
evils the Factory Investigating Commission recommended the establish- 
ment of a minimum wage commission for the state of New York. 


EDITH ABBOTT 
CHICAGO SCHOOL oF CIVICS AND PHILANTHROPY 


Workmen’s Compensation. By J. E. Ruopres, IL. New York: 
Macmillan, 1917. Pp. 300. $1.50. 

The author of this book is claim agent in ‘the compensation and lia- ` 
bility department of a large insurance company and is well qualified to 
’ write with authority in this field. He has added unusual practical expe- 
rience to a thorough appreciation and understanding of modern social 
problems, and is familiar with the best modern social and economic 
theory. : 

The purpose of the book is to give a brief history of the workmen’s 
compensation movement in the United States and to outline the prin- 
ciples on which it is based. The problem is thought to be national in 
scope even though local in solution (because of constitutional restric- 
tions), and so is considered chiefly in its national aspects. Becduse of 
the simple non-technical presentation of the subject the book is well’ 
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suited both for the student who wants a general survey of the history 
and principles of workmen’s compensation without too much local and 
detailed study, and for the special Senden who needs a guide for further 
reading and research. 

The topics discussed are well indicated by the EPM headings, as 
follows: i, “Introductory Survey”; ii, “Industrial Accidents and Acci- 
dent Tne iii, “European Background”; iv, “The Agitation in 
the United States”; v, “Early Attempts in thé United States”; vi, “The 

\ Constitutionality of Compensation Legislation”; vii, ‘Compensation 

\ Legislation in the United States”; viii, “The Insurance of the Compen- . 
sation Obligation”; ix, “The Administration of Compensation Laws”; 

, “Some Social Aspects of Workmen’s Compensation”; Appendix A, 
The Workmen’s Compensation Movement in New York”; Appendix B, 

“Standards for Workmen’s Compenition Laws”; Appendix C, “Digest 


of Workmen’s Compensation Laws.” 


Roy WiruiaĮm FOLEY 
JỌLGATE UNIVERSITY 


The Offender and His Relations to Law and Society. By BURDETTE` 
G. Lewis, A.B. New York: Harper, 1917. Pp. 382. $2.00. 
The author, as commissioner of correction of New York City, has 
` treated his subject under two main headings, namely, “Society and the 
Offerider” and “The Prevention of Crime.” The first part comprises 
three-fourths of the book, while the second part covers only sixty pages. 
Seven appendixes give material concerning miscellaneous topics, and 
fourteen illustrations present views of penitentiary, reformatory, and 
sanatorium architecture. Part I offers a résumé of the history of court 
` and prison methods of dealing with criminals and presents an excellent 
statement of the latest, the best, and the most socialized methods of 
handling offenders. The author introduces considerable illustrative 
material from his experiences in connection with his work in New York 
City. 

The book is open, to criticism because of the inadequate development 
of Part II on the prevention of crime, the larger portion'of which deals 
with police supervision and related police problems and not with the 
remaining nine-tenths of the field. The common-sense point of view, 
the thoroughly socialized legal attitude, and the new illustrative material 
from the author’s experience are the strong points. 


; E. S., BOGARDUS 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
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The Rural School from Within. By Marton G. KIRKPATRICK. ` 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1917. Pp. 303. $1.28 
net. 

Those who have neither attended nor taught a rural school may get ` 
much local color and good advice, if they desire them, from this didactic 
but interesting narrative of the author’s own experiences ‘as a rural 
teacher. The data on consolidation of country schools may appeal to 
more specialized readers. The proposed rural-school curriculum falls 
far short of the changes which present conditions demand. The author’s ; 
emphasis, as is that of most educational experts, is upon methods of / 
instruction rather than upon the content of the course of study, and is; 


therefore psychological rather than sociological. 
L. L. BERNARD/ 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA | 


Health Survey of New Haven, Connecticut. A report presented to 
the Civic Federation of New Haven by CHARLES EDWARD 
Amory Winstow, James Cowan GREENWAY, and’ Davip— 
GREENBERG, of Yale University. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1917. Pp. 144. 75 cents. j 

Petersburg, Virginia, Economic and Municipal. By LEROY mass 
counselor in economics and public administration, Petersburg 
and Richmond; Virginia. With a Preface by W. Jerr LAUCK, 
director, Bureau of Applied Economics, Washington, D.C. 
Chamber of Commerce of Petersburg, 1917. Fp. 166. 

First Year’s Work of the Institute for Public Service, November, 1915, 
through December, 1916. ‘First Annual Report. By WILLIAM 
H. ALLEN, director. New York, 1917. Pp. 64. 

Technique of Social Surveys. By Manvurt C. Ermer, University 
of Kansas. Lawrence, Kan.: World Publishing Co. X917. 
Pp. 90. $1.00. 

The war in Europe is bound, it would seem, to disarrange social pro- ` 
grams in America. The number of survey reports that continue to issue 
from the press indicates, however, that there is as yet no loss of interest 
in social reform. Some of these recent community studies are of more. 
than local interest. This is true of an investigation of health conditions 
made for the Civic Federation of New Haven, Connecticut. The funds 
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for this investigation, which was begun in the autumn of 1915 and con- 
cluded in 1917, were provided by the Anna M. R. Lander Department of 
Public Health of the Yale medical school. The investigation was con- 
ducted under the direction of members of the medical school in co- 
operation with the New Haven Department of Health and other private 
and public welfare agencies of the city. The survey includes a study of 
the sanitary condition of New Haven, an investigation of the organization 
of the Health Department, and an interpretation of the vital statistics of 
the city. In important respects this survey may be regarded as a model. 
It is at once a searching analysis of conditions, a comprehensive and 
graphic presentation of findings, and a precise and authoritative diag- 
nosis of the situation and its needs. It is from such community clinics 
as this that sociology is looking, not merely for its materials, but also for 
itls methods, in its investigations of community life. 

\The economic and municipal survey of Petersburg is less important. 
It is not, as Mr. W. Jett Lauck says in his preface to the report, “an 
exhaustive and coolly analytical study.” It is rather “an inventory of 
the cammercial and industrial resources and forces” which have made 
Petersburg; which foreshadow its destiny as a commercial and industrial 
center. ` It is, in short, a quite legitimate piece of community advertising, 
setting forth graphically and convincingly such facts as business men 
would want to know. It is interesting as an indication of the wide range 
of community facts in which the modern business man is interested. 
They include natural resources, iron and steel; labor, white and colored; 
living costs, transportation, school facilities, and climate. 

A particularly interesting fact about Petersburg is the sudden rise, 
at City Point nine miles away, of the little munitions city of Hopewell. 
This city, which did not exist in 1912, had, at the time this report was 
written, a population of 30,000, made up of the employees and dependents 
of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Company, manufacturers of munitions. 
Hopewell has had a brief and adventurous career, but the picturesque 
and “‘human-interest” features of life in a booming war-made town are 
not touched upon in this report. 

Reading William H. Allen’s account of the first year’s work of the 
Institute of Public Service leaves one with the impression that the most 
conspicuous service of the institute thus far had been in the rôle of a 
municipal gadfly. 

Mr. Allen was connected, from the date of its foundation in 1906 
until 1914, with the New York Bureau of Municipal Research. He 
knows what experts are able to dig out of municipal records. He is 
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himself an expert in social publicity. One of the aims of the institute 
seems to be to make the findings of the experts news, and to teach others 
to discover and make news from the same unpromising material. The 
institute thus becomes at once a training school for public service and 
an instrument of social reform. It seeks to train its pupils through the 
' study of actual problems. It seeks to effect reform through the agency 
of a “pitiless publicity.” It is another effort to extend democratic con- 
trol of government through the agency of expert publicity. . 

A number of handbooks, designed to direct the field work of students 
of community problems, have been printed in recent years. Most of 


they are a necessity. The Technique of Social Surveys is a book of this 
kind. It has the advantages of a late arrival in the field and has profite 
by the work of its predecessors. l 

At the present time local studies of social conditions are becoming 
so technical and detailed that no single individual can hope to become 
expert in the whole field of community studies, and no single book can 
” pretend to cover adequately the whole range of community investiga- 
tions. It is important that the insight with which the social survey 
started, namely, that the community is a unit and that community 
problems are interrelated, should not be lost sight of. Books like the 
one which Mr. Elmer has written serve at any rate to maintain this 
point of view. 

It is inevitable that community studies should become technical, but 
it is also important that the interest of the ordinary. citizen in community 
problems should be encouraged, and that community surveys, even when 
directed by experts, should be carried on with the co-operation of the 


these books are suggestive and useful. To the inexperienced rk fis) 


people in the community. It is this fact which gives value to social-' - 


survey handbooks. 
ROBERT E. Park 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Using the Resources of the Country Church. By Ernest R. GROVES. 
New York: Association Press, 1917. Pp. vilit3152. 75 cents. 

The material in this book on the country church is popflarly pre- 
sented for the use of Y.M.C.A. study clubs and rural ministers rather 
than for systematic students of sociology. A conventional outline is 
maintained emphasizing the relation of the church to the home, the 
community, recreation, health, aesthetics, morality, etc. The view- 


f 
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point is good. The author recognizes that regeneration must be more 
than merely personal, must be causal and civic, if it is to last: “‘ Preach- 
ing fails to carry often because it is subjective.” The rural preacher 
must be a part of the life of his community. “The rural church needs 
above all else to think in terms of moral causes.” “It is doubtless 
unfortunate that ministers usually have studied philosophy so much and 
science so little.” The church must save its soul by becoming an instru- 
ment instead of losing it in being content to remain an end. 


L. L. BERNARD 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


\ 


\ 


wets Missions. By James L. BARTON, secretary, American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. New York: 
Student Volunteer Movement. Pp. 271. $1.25. 


The educational undertaking of the foreign missionary societies is a 
formidable affair. There are some 33,000 schools and well toward 
2,000,000 pupils under missionary tuition. These schools range all the 
way from the kindergarten up to universities whose degrees are accredited 
in the universities of America and England. 

The mission school has been the pioneer of school systems in all the 
non-Christian lands. In Japan, Verbeck was the real founder of both 
the common-school system and the Imperial University at Tokio. In 
China the mission colleges have furnished 80 per cent of all the Chinese 
students in the United States, and in both countries the majority of the 
founders of the new order were instructed in such institutions. In Japan 
today the number of Christian men in Parliament is seven times as 
great as the proportion of Christians in the population, and the dispro- 
portion. is even greater among editors and other molders of public 
thought, while in China there is an overwhelming preponderance of 
Christian and mission-educated men in like positions. Even in India, 
where there is a well-established system of government schools, the 
mission schools still educate one-third of all the youth who attend 
school. 

The apthor concludes that the largest and most immediate task of 
the mission school is to give normal training and educate the teachers 
of tomorrow; this is especially true outside of Japan. There is a trans- 
ference of emphasis from the evangelistic to the educational as this need 
is grasped and as the whole task is looked upon as one of building a 
civilization rather than as merely “saving souls from the burning.” 
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Political science is one of the leading subjects in all the higher insti- 
‘tutions, and today sociology is rapidly coming to its own in the curricula. 
The masses furnish the overwhelming numbers of pupils, and through 
trade schools, self-help, and democratic instruction a leaven of democ- 
racy has been planted until even in India the low-caste men’s sons often 
occupy seats of vantage over those of the high-caste men. One great 
need in all mission lands is agricultural schools and experiment stations, 
for the masses are farmers and by building up their economic life secure 
foundations can be best put under tomorrow’s democracy. 
A. W. TAYLOR / 

f 


BIBLE COLLEGE oF MISSOURI 
CoLUMBIA, Mo. f 


} 
Social Environment. By Grorce R. Davis. Chicago: A. fC. 
McClurg & Co., 1917. Pp. 149. $0.50. A 

Like most current literature in whatever field, the present book has 
not escaped the shadow of war. Its fundamental thesis is that society 
is “primarily a spiritual rather than a biological reality.” The central 
fact of biological evolution is struggle, but the key to social growth is 
found in those moral and spiritual values which lie outside of the range 
of existence wants. After a preliminary sketch of the story of evolution 
the author illustrates the principles of social evolution by means of the 
development of English society since the Industrial Revolution and 
Malthus’ Essay, not omitting a glance at the course of German progress. 
The exact relevance of this is not clear, since the core of the book is a 
statistical study of the environment of American men of achievement 
whose names appear in Who’s Who and in Cattell’s American Men of 
Science. Following Ward’s suggestion made in connection with his . 
analysis of Odin’s results for France, Professor Davis some years ago 
published as a doctoral dissertation much of the material contained in 
the fourth chapter of his present book. It is to be regretted that instead 
of the earlier chapter he did not substitute a detailed analysis of environ- 
mental factors. This is a subject of vital moment, and Professor Davis, 
in the limited treatment he has given it, has marked out as his own a 
field of boundless possibilities. It may be that the philosophy of history 
is not yet wholly bankrupt for sociologists, but few readers are likely 
to find in Professor’ Davis’ earlier chapters the vital and stimulating 
interest that his fourth chapter arouses. It is to be hoped that he will 


extend and intensify this study. 
i Unysses G. WEATHERLY 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
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_ Mediation, Investigation, and Arbitration in Industrial Disputes. 
By GEORGE E. BARNETT, Pu.D., and Davip A. McCasz, Pa.D. 
New York and London: D. Appleton & Co., 1916. Pp. viti-+ 
162; Appendixes, pp. 165-208. $1.25. 

As the writers state in the Preface, “this study of Mediation, Investi- 
gation, and Arbitration is based on a report submitted in June, 1915, 
by the writers to the Commission on Industrial Relations.” 

. The writers have put into readable and concise form the essentials of 

\the problem of settling disputes between employees and employers, 

taking up in the first part state agencies, in the second part national 
agencies, and in the third part a statement of the Newlands act, and 
extracts from the various reports of the Commission on Industrial 
Relations and the groups of commissioners. 

he chief difficulty hitherto in settling disputes in industry has been 
the laick of social machinery by which the terms on which each party to 
the strike or lockout insists could be made clear. By an intensive study 
of the laws and procedure of three state boards—New York, Ohio, and 
Massachusetts—the writers have pointed out very clearly the utility and 
limitations of legislation, and by citing cases of successful mediation 
and arbitration carried out by voluntary agents in cases of dispute they 
have laid down a good foundation for a state system of mediation, 
investigation, and arbitration. T 

The same method is followed in studying national agencies for 
settling disputes that involve the general public. Facts from Great 
Britain, Canada, New Zealand, and Australia, and also from recent 
industrial history in the United States, are marshaled and analyzed 
for the purpose of giving a background of experience for a proposed 
plan of a national system of mediation, investigation, and arbitration. 

This work, while not contributing very much that is new to the dis- 
cussion of industrial peace, yet brings the whole subject within such 
compass that the student of the present industrial situation, local, state, 
or national, can get valuable help from authoritative sources. 


f Epwin L. EARP 
Drew THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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Practical Relation between Psychology and the War.—The War has resulted in 
a considerable suspension of research in Europe. Since April, 1916, practically all 
Continental publications have been kept out of this country. How will this state / 
of affairs affect the American academic world? Most of the representative author- / 
ities of the twenty-four universities in the American Association hold that this will) 
result in an increased output of investigation on the part of American scholars, Thi: 
situation will influence America “to be weaned from its European alma mater.” Facts 
justify that expectation. In psychology we are advancing in every domain, both puze 
and applied. (1) The war has brought out the need of laying stress upon the applied 
as distinct from the pure aspects of research and of a reconciliation of these two aspécts 
.of psychological science. b) We shall also come to have a new and larger erin 
of this war. We are able to observe a new life. People are leaving their homes, and 
are going to live in the trenches in silence and immobility. We are able to study the 
illusions which come after the great excitement of battle, the strain of the present war 
with its high explosives and its effect upon the nervous system. ‘We should welcome 
the suggestion lately made to form “an international organization to study the psycho- 
logical aspects of this war.” (3) “The war tends to increase collectivism at thé expense 
of individual activity and initiative.” (4) We need to foster the study of individualities 
and the diversified groups of our heterogeneous population as something especially 
germane-to the spirit of our institutions, in order to give each kind and degree of self- 
knowledge that will make, not only for maximal self-reverence and self-control, but 
for maximal freedom and the most efficient life-—G. Stanley Hall, Journal of Applied 
Psychology, March, 1917. : S. P. 


St. Augustine on International Peace.—The best composition of St. Augustine, 
namely De Civitate Dei, has always been the greatest work with reference to the Chris- 
tian conception of peace. In one place he asks the question, “What is peace?” His 
answer is, “Peace exists where war is absent. There is no peace where there is a 
conflict.” In a definition of peace according to St. Augustine there should be “the 
absence of war and the presence of order,” which are really the two sides of the same 
thing. With both the equal and unequal in their own place there can obviously be 
no clash of conflicting interests, only concord. ‘“‘The object or end of this concord is 
the uninterrupted enjoyment of the temporal goods of this life.” Peace is universally | 
desired and “is the end sought for by war.” Peace is not hated, but persons try to 
mold it to suit their own desires. After a war the victorious ruler shapes and imposes 
the terms of peace upon the conquered nation. “Despite their evils, some wars are 
just. Wars undertaken on the authority of God, for instance, must be just.” “It 
is the injustice of the opposing party which compels the wise man to wage just wars.” 
Peace, not conquest, being the end of war, man’s greatest realization exists in its attain- 
ment. But peace does not come through war, and “if war does not attain its object, 
how can that object be attained, how can peace be secured?” ‘It is a higher glory 
to destroy war itself with a word than men with the sword and to procure or maintain 
peace by peace, not by war.” “In other words, peace is to be promoted by a more 
widespread education of the citizens of nations in right morals.”—-Herbert F. Wright, 
Catholic World, September, 1917. G. E. H. 


The Effect of Race Intermingling.—It is of great importance for us to determine 
the effect of race intermingling, for a mixture of European races is going on in this 
country on a colossal scale. As to the physical effect of race intermingling, we know 
that if one factor is involved, like that of color, then the result is determined by the 
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law of dominance; brown will be dominant over blue, etc. If more than one factor 
is involved, as in stature, there will be a tendency toward mediocrity. The same is ' 
true of mental traits. On the whole, we may say that race intermingling results in 
disharmony of physical, mental, and temperamental qualities as well as in disharmony 
with the environment. “A hybridized people is a badly put together people and a 
dissatisfied, restless, ineffective people.” What will be the consequences of the most 
extensive hybridization which is going on in our country?: According to Professor 
Flinders-Petrie the highest types of civilization are a result of inbreeding, ‘but this 
\ latter is also a cause of-many evils, like feeble-mindedness, epilepsy, melancholy, and 
. sterility. The Egyptian, Greek, and Roman civilizations were a result of inbreeding. 
\ But as soon as new hordes swept in and race intermingling took place, disharmonies 
y appeared and degeneration, physical, mental, and moral, was the result. The following 
\ suggestions are offered as preventives of thè evils arising from miscegenation: 
\@ restriction of immigration, (2) selective elimination, and (S to have eugenic ideals 
‘prevail in the mating—Charles E. Davenport, Proceedings of the American Philo- 
sophical Association,.No. 4, 1917. : S. P 


Puritanism and Nationality.—The Puritans sought to establish a Kingdom or 
Republic of God on earth which should pattern itself after righteousness; without 
theix labor the somewhat rationalistic and legalistic constitution of the eighteenth 
centiiry, depending on the supposed absolutely fundamental rule of government, the 
separation of Church and State, could hardly have survived. The Puritan concep- 
tion of the nation grew out of the imperialism of Rome with the added influence of 
Hebrewideals. The Puritan influence has ever been exerted in the interest of national 
solidarity and national righteousness, as in the history of Switzerland, Scotland, 
Holland, ‘and New England. It is significant that the Puritans socialized the Chris- 
tian ethical concepts, whereas the Prussian state has always, since the time of Frederick 
the Great,\expressed a consistent cynicism for Christian morality as a criterion of 
national conduct. The state is conceived as ultimate by Treitschke and Bernhardi; 
hence the Christian duty of sacrifice for something higher does not apply to it. The 
present war is a struggle to determine whether or not the state as an ethical person- 
ality shall have the final determining influence in the great constitutional states 
of the worl. James Main Dixon, Methodist Review, September-October, 1917. 


\ H. E. J. 


The Psychology of the Slav.—The Slavs are almost unknown to the psychological 
world. Their mental structure differs from that of other peoples. Judged superfi- 
cially, they seem to be retarded in culture. Though geographically, climatically, and 
otherwise handicapped, they gave to the world Kopernik before Galileo and Newton, 
Hus before Luther, Komensky before Pestalozzi, Boscowitz before Kant, Petrovich 
before Darwin. Cultural retardation is due to.their want of educational facilities and 
constant oppression. Intellectual talent, originality, sense of beauty, resourcefulness, 
even among the common people, are emphasized by Herder, Brandes, Goethe, and 
others. Slavic traits are: (1) melancholy and sadness, even in their gaiety, skep- 
ticism and irony, no anger, no weakness; (2) suffering and patience mean an active 
effort of the will against physical and moral odds; .constant mental analysis'and intro- 
spection have withheld them from crimes of their cultured neighbors; ‘(3) love and 
sympathy toward all people regardless of race, creed, or social position. Slavic love 
is platonic, humanitarian; love of the solitary and unrevealed. Man is to the Slav 
dearer than king or president; (4) humility and lack of hypocrisy, truthfulness, 
sincerity, frankness, naiveté, warmth, and simplicity are derived from the humility 
and patience, in contrast to the haughtiness and aggressiveness of Western nations, 
and from infinite capacity to understand; (5) lack of decision and fatality; (6) para- 
doxes or the bent to extremes; restless Aryan spirit, never balanced. The Slavic 
hero is the one who, without complaint, knows how to endure, to suffer, and to die, 
not asking for mercy. Merezhkovsky’s parallel of Slavs with the rest of Europe: 
“We are your underside .... your power is phenomenal—ours transcendental 
+... you are Apollonian, we—Dionysian . .. . your genius is of the definite, ours 
of the infinite.”—P, R. Radosavljevich, Russian Review, July, 1917. J.H. 
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The Russian Slavophiles and the Polish Question.—The weakness of the 
Slavophile movement is in the fact that the attempt to bringin the Poles has failed. 
The Russians were always more interested in the Czechs and the Balkan Slavs. A . 
comparative silence in regard to the Polish question was due to the suppression of the 
freedom of expression. Representative is the teaching of Ivan Aksakov, who acknowl- 
edges the rights of Poles as a separate nation, believes in their union with Russians, 
supports the principle of nationality denying the historical right and the right of con- 
quest. He suggests the idea of the Polish Council representing the people who would 
decide about the future of Poland, but only in the Polish-speaking territories. There 
is a complication of these three questions: Poles as a distinct nationality; Poland as 
an independent state; Polonism (Catholic religion) as a spiritual principle. Russian 
Pan-Slavism degenerated into Russian nationalism. Danilevsky shows that Russia 
with other Slavonic peoples form a separate type of civilization. He does not believe - 
in the universal mission of Russia, nor in the unity of mankind, and does not want pi 
assimilation of Poland, but her membership in the Slavic Federation, which would / 
include Czechs, Slovenes, and other Slavs. The present Polish question is purely! 
political, having lost its moral, racial, and Slavonic aspects.--Semen Rapoport) ` 
Polish Review, April, 1917. ? ; 


“7 
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Luther as a Social Influence.—It is now clear that the Reformation was only one 
phase of the social revolution going on in all Europe. Luther was not the originator, 
but its leading figure. He felt the kindling social ferment and stood forth to meet the 
need of his day. He had in his make-up just those traits that fitted him to be the 
leader of a great revolutionary movement among the German people. He drew all’ 
classes of people about him and held them to him. The times were ripe for a revolu- 
tion, and his electric words appealed to those who were struggling under the yoke of 
religious, industrial, and social slavery. Great political, religious, and social changes 
were imminent. His message was essentially democratic. He was the one man 
whom all classes would hear, and he brought about a politico-religious situation in 
Germany that remains to this day. His importance as a social influence is seen in 
what the Reformation accomplished and made possible. Its spirit. is the'spirit of the 
modern world. The essence of that spirit is that nothing is to be held as truth merely 
because it is old; nothing accepted as authority but truth itself; that everything is 
subject to investigation; and that that only which bears the test of Scripture, reason, 
and experience can make good its claims to be truth~George B. Eager, Review and 
Expositor, October, 1917. A. C. Z. 


The Theory of Social Forces.—The term “force” is used in social scienċe in the 
sense of “an active factor in a given situation.” The active factors are, according to 
some sociologists, forces social in their origin; according to others, forces socializing 
in their effects. The latter definition appears to be the more adequate. What are 
the psychological factors of association? Ellwood says that these consist of men’s 
instincts, feeling, and intellectual processes. Instincts—it is more or less commonly 
admitted—are-primary in men and serve in the initiation of action. As to the impor- 
tance of feeling, there is much disagreement. Ward assigns to feeling the function of 
‘a primary force in the modification of human instincts. Other sociologists regard 
feeling as only one of the factors of social activity; while still others maintain that 
feeling can never be sucha cause. Feeling-~say the latter—is only a sign of the whole 
act of which it is a part. Feeling modes cannot be effective -guides to individual or 
social adjustment and control, because “any act may be pleasant or unpleasant 
through habit” and because feeling is a purely personal and individualistic phenom- 
enon. Another point of discussion is the réle of intellect in human action. According 
to Ellwood, the cognitive processes of mind play a decisive réle in adapting the indi- 
vidual to his environment and in everlasting activities. Ross believes that human 
consciousness controls man more than the external conditions do. These theories 
tend to make out of mind a “metaphysical entity” with independent control. The 
whole theory of a “social consciousness” is subject to criticism. ‘‘There is no demon- 
strable class of mental functions which can properly be designated as ‘social,’ just as 
there are no ‘social’ conditions of consciousness to be added to stimulus and dis- 
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position.” A proper classification of social forces should abandon the subjective 
criteria and cover the objective sources of stimulation to activity--H. G. Kenagy, 
Psychological Review, September, 1917. S. P. 


The Law of Economic Progress: and of Co-operative Societies.—Progress is 
accomplished by the law of actions and reactions between the reverberations of which 
society is sped on. In order that this law may work out in every field, the individual 
must have the right to help create the organism in which he lives. 

Economics is incredibly backward in its development in comparison with politics, 
Three modes of economic development have been suggested: (1) state socialism; 
(2) co-operative societies of consumers; (3) leagues of purchasers. There is, however, 
no universal panacea for the industrial situation, and the following division is merely 
a suggestion of what the probable lines of economic development will be: (a) the 
state will control enterprises, depending on common human needs, which depend on 
the resources of a given region; (b) co-operative societies of consumers will control 
enterprises, depending on fundamental human needs, which do not depend on the 

esources of a given region and which are now in the hands of private individuals or 
f trusts; (c) private enterprise will control enterprises, depending on the satisfaction 
of\ variable human desires. 

Co-operative societies will substitute social profit for individual profit, the eco- 
nomic sovereignty of the consumer for the exploitation of the consumer. They will 
re te, correct, and almost automatically tend to prevent economic disorders due 
to unlimited competition. The present evils of the trust will thus become the future 
good of society, and society will more closely approximate the law of action and 
reaction, the harmonious and effective interrelation of desires and satisfactions — 
Adolphe, Ferrière, “La Loi du progrès économique et les sociétés co-opératives,” 
Revue Internationale de sociologie, January, 1917. ; W.R 


The Relation of the Producer and the Consumer in the Co-operative Movement.— 
‘The ideal Of the co-operative movement in the early part of the nineteenth century 
was that the poor should be placed in such a situation as would enable them to create 
new wealth Yor themselves. To this end, both production and distribution were to 
be carried on co-operatively. The earlier successes of the co-operative movement 
were won in the field of organized distribution. Against the tendency to confine the 
co-operative movement to distribution and to divert it to the service of the consumer 
only, the Christian Socialists asserted that ‘‘co-operative stores, however successful 
in cheapening goods, and, at the same time, encouraging thrift, do not represent the 
ultimate object of co-operation. That object is to make the workman his own 
employer.” The path of co-operative production, however, is strewn with a much 
larger percentage of misfortunes than co-operative distribution. In its earlier stages 
two principal defects were manifested. One was the lack of technical, business, and 
administrative ability. Another was that the co-operative productive agencies were 
conceived in opposition to profit-sharing, trades-unionism, and copartnership. While 
this early attitude has largely disappeared, and promises to vanish entirely as a result 
of the war, it brought about a situation in which the three millions of co-operators 
in the United Kingdom employed in 1914 but 145,000 workers, less than 5 per cent of 
their number.—J. Downie, Better Business, May, 1917. H. E. J. 


Effective Social Research.—The American graduate student of sociology has 
three faults. The first fault is an occasional excessive trust in schemes of classification 
elaborated before the student has begun his inquiry. The second, though it is not 
such a general one, is a certain timidity of outlook. Social inquiry deals with very 
fiery stuff, and one must not be afraid of an explosion. The third criticism seems at 
first to pertain to style rather than to matter. The student is afraid of being popular. 
If such students would read The Town Labourer 1760-1852 by Mr. and Mrs. Hammond, 
they onia get an idea of the most effective method and mental attitude for social 
research. 

The book is based almost entirely on dusty quarto notebooks in the English 
Record Office, but it is delightful reading, and its intellectual force is due to the fact 
that the authors have allowed their whole natures to play over their material. The 
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natural and trained sensitiveness of the social observer will get half a dozen emotional 
thrills, as, during a day’s work;-he turns over the very dullest papers dealing with 
human behavior. In the relation between such emotional signposts and the logical 
inference is contained the whole problem of thought about politics and morality. 
Intellectual integrity remains as stark a duty as ever; an inquirer must. force himself 
to learn the significance of many uninviting facts. But the thrills and the tears point 
to something, and it is the business of the inquirer to find to what they point. If, 
in turn, the inquirer can help his reader to thrill to the same stimuli, his book will act 
as a signpost for the reader also, and such signposts distribute energy as well as-direc- 
tion——Graham Wallas, New Republic, September 8, 1917. © W.R. 


On the Differentiation of the Human from the Anthropoid Mind.—The differences , 
between the human and the anthropoid mind are a result of heredity, adaptation under { 
the conditions of natural selection, and accommodations due to education, imitation, / 
and tradition. The chief cause of the evolution of the human family is the adoption) 
of co-operative hunting by some anthropoid. The mammalian societies, in which the 
prehuman society has found its form, can be classified into: (1) families; ( 2) associatio 
of families with a leader; (3) troops or herds with leaders; .(4) hunting packs with 
leaders and order of precedence determined by battle. The psychological aspects/of 
the hunting pack are: (1) the master-interest in the chase; (2) the gregariousness of 
the pack; (3) the development of perceptive, contagious, and effective sympathy; 
(4) the disposition to aggregation upon every sort of animal outside the pack; (s) the 
sense of property; (6) the presence of a leader; (7) the emulation of the members of 
the pack; (8) the recognized table of precedence among its members for the sake of 
internal cohesion; (9) the stratagems to secure prey; (10) the greedy, selfish struggle 
over the carcass. Consequences of the hunting life, like constructive impulse, lan- 
guage, customs, social order, emulation, generosity, virtues and vices based upon the 
war, and the growth of brain, increased the fecundity of ideas, as it constituted a stock 
of common sense and a collection of strange beliefs about magic and animism.— 
Carveth Read, British Journal of Psychology, VIII, 395-423, June, 1917. LB 


What Is a Person?—The word springs from the Latin persona, which was never 
defined by the Roman law, nor in any philosophical work not principally concerned 
with Christian theology. The first definition is ascribed to Boetius. The uses of 
the word may be grouped under the six following heads: (a) dramatic persona (the 
Greek prosepon) was originally a mask, then face, or the general appearance of body, 
and lastly the actor or the character represented; (b) forensic or jural persona in 
Rome passed by analogy from the stage to the Forum to describe the concrete subject 
of a legal relation or plexus of relations and his abstract status; it became synonymous 
with human being and freeman, then with man’s body as opposed to his property. 
This form degenerated into a colloquial or grammatical use, making possible the genesis 
_ of the physical or natural person; (c) fictitious or metaphorical person was a special 
variety of jural person, and expressed legal relation of a definite noun of multitude; 
(d) physical or natural person grew upon the concept of the colloquial or grammatical 
person, and meant individual substance or portion of matter, each containing a center 
of sensations; (e) ethical or moral person is a physical person, considered as the sub- 
ject of wrongs and rights. The one true God, a person of the Trinity, and the meta- 
phorical person cannot be an ethical person; (f) theological person, a person of the 
Trinity, was conceived by his originator as essentially dramatic—a notion of legal 
status or function—-W. M. Thornburn, Mind, July, 1917. J... 


The Real Basis of Democracy.—The real basis of democracy must be the funda- 
mental equality of all the citizens of the state. The word “equality” is used in the 
sense that all men are intrinsically equal. If men are fundamentally equal, the right 
to share in the government to which they belong in order to realize their infinite 
potentiality is inherent. This theory has been challenged by some biological scientists, 
who say the theory of “strain” is as applicable to human beings as to plants and 

-animals. They assert that all men are not equal; that the upper classes are a superior 
strain to the lower classes; that therefore democracy is a vicious type of government.’ 
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No positive evidence can be found to substantiate this theory. On the other hand, 
it has been clearly demonstrated that under favorable environment the lower classes 
have proved themselves equal to the upper in every respect. 

The practical basis of democracy is the spread of the democratic spirit—the 
spirit of fundamental equality among men. The formula for this spirit is “Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity.” Equality is the key to the formula. We can get this among 
the various classes of society only by beginning with the children. Education must 
be reformed. We must begin by recognizing that the ultimate source of authority 
on education is not the will of the teacher, but the unfolding of the spirit—the poten- 
tiality of the child. This will lead to a recognition of universal equality, and that to 
real democracy.—-Edmond Holmes, Nincteenth Century, August, 1917. REZ 


The Passing of the Superman.—The greatest of all wars has thrown up no 
supremely great personality. In all wars and conquests of the past the man over- 
. shadowed the event. But the times through which we are passing have not yet pro- 
\duced an “effigy” warrior. The “effigy” statesman is also obsolete. We have no 
hero, but a superabundance of heroes; torrents of heroism—the heroism of common, 
nregarded human beings. The hero has usually been the selected, socially superior, 
tarrior. This war has changed our orientation. We have discovered that the ordi- 
nary man can do deeds as notable as the great heroes of the past and has shown a 
gallantry equal to that of Sir Philip Sydney. The superman had his use under old 
conditions, but now it is impossible for one individual to meet all the complex and 
stupendous situations. Boards and committees can better handle them than geniuses. 
Modern warfare, like modern science, is an affair of co-operation and co-ordination, 
of large ordered plans shaped in concert by many minds, rather than the expression of 
any ong supreme, imperious will. There will be a waning charm when society is 
organized into groups of men and women, working together for great, impersonal 
objects; but there will be more all-round talent, less genius; fewer fools and weaklings, 
if also fewer conquerors and saints. This will be against the superman, but it will 
make for the coming of the super-race. For the rise of any species in the scale is due, 
not to the crushing out of the inferior by the favored exceptions, but to the enlarge- 
ment of the powers and the capacities of the general body.—Sydney Low, Fort- 
nightly Review, May, 1917. A. C. Z. 







National Baby Week.—In 1913 the National Council of Public Morals appointed 
a commission to investigate the decline of the birth-rate. It was discovered that 
England’s birth-rate has declined by almost a third in the last thirty-five years. In 
1876, the year of the Besant agitation, it reached its highest point, numbering 36.3 per 
thousand. In roro it was 26.3, in 1912 it was 23.8, and in 1916 it was 21.6. One- 
eighth of the children conceived never reach their first birthday. How alarming the 
war decrease may be is shown by the fact that in 1915 nine soldiers and twelve babies 
died every hour. 

The decline is heavier in the rural than in the urban communities, and heavier 
among the upper and middle classes than among the skilled and unskilled workmen. 
The fertility of college and non-college women was studied, and no difference was 
discovered. Part of the decline is no doubt due to the use of contra-conceptives. The 
medical and clerical professions were called in, when the commission gave its report, 
to criticize birth control from an ethical point of view. The medical witnesses agreed 
that abstinence from the duties of the married state is in a different class from the 
use of chemical and mechanical preventatives, because the embryo is alive from the 
moment of fertilization. The Catholic and Jewish churches insist on the obligation 
of having a family; both they and the council of Anglican bishops disapprove of birth 
control. The Free Churches admitted their right to influence the morals of their 
congregations, but did not commit themselves further.—Dr. Mary Sharlieb, Fort- 
nightly Review, July, 1917. W.R. 


Birth Control and Eugenics.—Birth control may be discussed from three points 
of view: that of the economist, who insists that there is an element of truth in Mal- 
thusianism; that of the zodlogist, who can demonstrate that diminution in quantity 
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is accompanied by increase in quality; and that of the humanitarian, who is concerned 
with the misery of the workers, of which the unregulated large family i is a factor. 
Furthermore, for the last fifty years the medical profession has advocated the use of 
contra-conceptives in those cases in which it would be dangerous for the woman to 
bear children. But birth control has also been adopted by the eugenicist, and so 
eugenics has passed out of the faddist stage of advising, with Malthus, abstention from 
sexual intercourse or of a seeming insistence that marriage is only for the sake of 
procreation. People who could hold themselves to that ideal are as unsuited to be 
parents as any that can well be imagined. 

We are in a crucial transition stage with regard to birth control. Its spread in the 
last century among the upper and upper middle class has been rather dysgenic than 
eugenic, and social progress has consisted in making the capable bear the burdens of 
the incapable. That is not the eugenic ideal. The eugenicist believes that by imped- 
ing the production of bad stock the production of good stock will almost automatically 
be favored. The present lowering and diminution of the capable group, owing to the 
war, creates a dire need for birth control, which must be faced unless we are to abandon 
the race to the sway of the lowest elements in it. The lines of action which can bef 
suggested for everyone are three: (1) a knowledge of the laws of heredity should be 
increased and promoted by the dissemination of the simpler facts and a study 
one’s own ancestry; (2) the methods of birth control should be popularized, as the 
have been in the birth-control clinics of Holland; and (3) each individual shoyid 
use his influence in explaining and advising birth control, for in it lies our only hope 
eugenically of redeeming the race——Havelock Ellis, Eugenics Review, April, vor7. 


` W./R. 


Public Protection of Maternity.—Maternal and infant deaths have been regarded ' 
with fatalism, rather than as a preventable waste. In the interest of the child we 
must protect the mother during pregnancy and after birth. The actual maternal 
deaths are only a sign of a vast preventable loss of health and vigor. 

Birth registration in the United States is very incomplete, but the following statis- 
tics give some idea of the situation: 2,500,000 babies are born every year, 300,000 die 
during the first year of life, 15,000 mothers die, 7,000 of them from wholly preventable 
childbirth fever. There has bea a sharp decrease in every other preventable disease; 
only in the British Empire has there been any decrease in childbirth fever. Sweden, 
Norway, and Italy have the lowest rates of maternal and infant deaths. 

The general means of prevention are well known: skilled supervision before birth, 
suitable care during confinement, decent living conditions. In addition, European 
countries have some form of maternity insurance or benefit, and as maternity insurance 
for the United States is now being discussed in connection with the tentative draft of 
the Health Insurance act, prepared by the American Association for Labor Legislation, 
it may be well to sum up the experience of other countries. In France the benefits 
apply only to women habitually employed at a wage; an amendment proposed will, if 
passed, include women with small children. In Germany there is compulsory insur- 
ance: the employer pays one-third and the employee two-thirds during confinement. 
Since the war the government has taken charge of this. Servants and workers on the 
land are still excluded. The English situation in regard to maternity benefits has been 
characterized as impossible; however, the local governing boards are now granting 
money for what they deem the situation demands. Two general conclusions may be 
drawn: (1) maternity benefits are everywhere felt to be a heavy burden on thé existing 
funds; men object to belonging to sick funds covering maternity expensés; (2) funds 
are everywhere too limited; they fail in individual amounts and in the proportion 
of the population who are participants. 

The United States must realize that industrial funds cannot bear the strain; that, 
as three-fifths of the American population is rural, the woman on the ranch must 
receive as much protection as the woman in the slums; ; and that, profiting by England’s 
mistakes, the committees on maternity insurance should be composed of women. 
One concrete legislative suggestion can be made, i.e., that whenever a state creates 
a state insurance committee an advisory committee be formed to study and report on 
maternity insurance.—Julia Lathrop, American Labor Legislation Review, aoe 
Ig17. 


` 
\ 
\ 
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The Deforming Influences of the Home.—Our idea of the relation of parent and 
child has been so hallowed by religion that we ordinarily fail to consider how recent 
an institution historically the home, as at present constituted, is. Nor do we consider 
the way in which the influence of the home may be, and frequently is, exerted in the 
direction of narrowing the outlook of the individual and inculcating effects, prejudices, 
and traditions which combat the fundamental instincts of mankind. Thus are caused 
continual upheaval and discord among adolescents who find their own instincts at 
odds with their training. They find that they and all the world have turned traitor 
to the training of their childhood. Social organization is a congeries of herds within 
a herd, the final subdivision of which is the home, wherein the child is likely to absorb 
the narrowest of the racial traditions, whereas equipment for life demands the posses- 
sion as nearly as possible of our whole racial heritage. In presenting this view no 
objection is made to the present constitution of the home, but it would seem that 
parents could be brought to consider their children as children of the world as well, 


y entitled to the broadest possible training and interests, realizing themselves as merely 


' units in the general order of human beings to whom they are bound by ties of self- 
interest and unselfishness,—Helen Williston Brown, Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
April-May, 1917. H. E. J. 


Federal Aid to Elementary Education.—The child-labor movement has always 
had two aspects. It has (1) its negative aspect in abolition and (2) its positive phase 
in the better provision of educational opportunities. By opposing child labor and by 
keeping the children in the schools longer their chances for success in life are steadily 
being made greater and greater. Federal aid to education does in no way impair the 
local interest in the question, but on the contrary tends to increase it. The newly 
organized “Conference for Federal Aid to Education” secks to stimulate this interest 
in cominunities where it exists and to create it in others. 

Retvently a bill was introduced in Congress with respect to this question of federal 
aid to etlucation. “The bill provides federal aid to education only through the 
medium of state and local action.” “It does not take the control, direction, or super- 
vision of éducation out of the hands of existing educational authorities,” and aid is 
granted to’ the states in proportion to initiative exhibited. Three kinds of aid are 
enumerated: (1) for the improvement of rural education; (2) for the education of the 
illiterate population; (3) for the lessening of adult illiteracy. 

The time has come when we should look at the country’s educational policy 
irrespective of state boundary lines and see it as an interdependence of parts all work- 
ing together and constituting a.unified whole. Adult illiteracy in the country will 
continue ‘‘to be self-perpetuating and self-reproducing”’ unless some collective stand 
is taken with regard to its abolition—John Dewey, Child Labor Bulletin, rage Igt7. 


A Justice Factory.—The turning-point of justice on the supply side is the court 
machinery to meet ‘‘the settlement of civil disputes” and “the punishment of the 
offender.” Substantial justice and actual law, which “‘is the expression of the common 
sense of the community,” should really be the same thing. Courts, as they exist 
today with all of their machinery, “are nothing after all but government factories,” 
carrying along with them a great deal of authority and historic prestige of the judge, 
jury, and officers. 

The matter of arriving at a verdict, especially in the case of criminal trials, has been 
little short of a battle in wits and “fighting capacity in words” between the state’s 
attorney representing the public on the one hand and the counsel for the defense on 
the other. Herein it has been supposed that a just decision could always be arrived 
at. Theoretically “the criminal is presumed to be innocent until he is proved 
guilty,” but practically the odds are against him because “the fact that he has been 
indicted already prejudices him as guilty in the mind of the community,” affecting 
his fair chance in court. It is a question whether such expressions as “trial by one’s 
peers,” “due process of law,” “the right of trial by jury,” are not likely to be as senti- 
mental in our democratic society of today as formerly. 

“The courts as instruments for the preservation of liberty are somewhat inept, 
and they are not any longer the necessary guardians of public freedom.” The tendency 
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of court pleading, with, all its technical language, i is to establish a PETAR in court 


by making out some “cause of action.” 


The court when reconstituted a “justice 


factory” will have attached to it a trained corps of persons seeking impartial investiga- 

tion, and so reorganized, “with the jury to decide the law in the case and the judge to 

determine the facts, there might also be justice. ”—F, D. Wells, Annals of the American 
G. E. H. 


Academy, September, 1917. 


Two Years of Prison Reform.—Sing Sing was begun in 1825 and built on the 
plan as it stands today. Previous efforts at improvement having failed, Warden 
Thomas Mott Osborne effected the changes which attracted world-attention and 
promise to revolutionize penal treatment in this country. Instead of only six hours’ 
freedom a week, with no liberty of conversation, the men now have fifty hours for 
recreation and study and full freedom of conversation. He also increased the food and 
clothing allowance, which resulted in a large decrease in insanity. The order is much 


better. 


All offenders are tried by the prison court, composed of prisoners. 


The deci- 


sions have been so satisfactory that rarely have appeals been taken to the warden’s 


court. 
self-government. 


The final and acid test of this modern penology is the rehabilitation of the inmates! 


The prisoners have demonstrated that they are capable of self-control and 


! 


Evidence is sufficient to show that efforts in this respect have been justified. The 
factors which have contributed toward the success of the present system at Sing Siig 
are three: (1) self-government and freedom of speech and thought; (2) the education 
of the inmates; (3) the interest that society has taken in helping the prisoners 1 pon 
release—~Henry PrE Forum, May, 1917. A. C{Z. 
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The, study of instincts on the one side and of the motor char- 
acter of ‘human conduct upon the other has given us a different 
picture of human nature from that which a dogmatic doctrine of 
the soul and an intellectualistic psychology presented to an earlier 
generation. 

The instincts even in the lower animal forms have lost their 
rigidity. They are found to be subject to modification by experi- 
ence, and the nature of the animal is found to be not a bundle 
of instincts but an organization within which these congenital habits 
function to bring about complex acts—acts which are in many 
cases the result of instincts which have modified each other. Thus 
new activities arise which are not the simple expression of bare 
instincts. A striking illustration of this is found in play, especially 
among young animal forms, in which the hostile instinct is modified 
and held in check by the others that dominate the social life of the 
animals. Again the care which the parent form gives to the infant 
animal admits of hostile features which, however, do not attain the 
full expression of attack and destruction usually involved in the 
instinct from which they arise. Nor is this merging and inter- 
action of such divergent instinctive acts a process of alternate 
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dominance of now one and now another instinct. Play and parental 
care may be and generally are of a piece, in which the inhibition of 
one tendency by the others has entered into the structure of the 
animal’s nature and seemingly even of its congenital nervous or- 
ganization. Another illustration of such a merging of divergent 
instincts is found in the elaborate wooing of the female among the 
birds. l 

Back of all this type of organization of instinctive conduct lies 
the social life within which there must be co-operation of the differ- 
ent individuals, and therefore a continual adjustment of the 
responses to the changing attitudes of the animals that participate 
in the corporate acts. It is this body of organized: instinctive 
reactions to one another which makes up the social nature of these 
forms, and it is from a social nature of this kind exhibited in Ahe 
conduct of lower forms that our human nature is evolved.’ An 
elaborate analysis of this is still in the making, but certain ;great 
features in it stand out with sufficient clearness to warrant com- 
ment. We find two opposing groups of instincts, those which we 
have named hostile and those which may be termed friendly, the 
latter being largely combinations of the parental and sexual in- 
stincts. The import of a herding instinct lying back of them all 
is still very uncertain if not dubious. What we do find is that 
individuals adjust themselves to each other in common social 
processes, but come into conflict with each other frequently in the 
process, that the expression of this individual hostility within the 
whole social act is primarily that of the destructive hostile type, 
modified and molded by the organized social reaction, that where 
this modification and control breaks down, as, e.g., in the rivalry 
of males in the herd or pack, the hostile instinct may assert itself in 
its native ruthlessness. 

If we turn to the human nature that has developed out of the 
social nature of lower animals, we find in addition to the organiza- 
tion of social conduct that I have indicated a vast elaboration of the 
process of adjustment of individuals to each other. This elabora- 
tion of gesture, to use Wundt’s generalized term, reaches its most 
developed expression in language. Now language was first the 
attitude, glance of the eye, movement of the body and its parts 
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indicating the oncoming social act to which the other individuals 
must adjust their conduct. It becomes language in the narrower 
sense when it is a common speech of whatever form; that is when 
through his gesture the individual addresses himself as well as the 
others who are involved in the act. His speech is their speech. He 
can address himself in their gestures and thus present to himself 
the whole social situation within which he is involved, so that not 
v only is conduct social but consciousness becomes social as well. 
: It is out of this conduct and this consciousness that human 
(Society grows. What gives it its human character is that the 
individual through language addresses himself in the rôle of the 
thers in the group and thus becomes aware of them- in his own 
conduct. But while this phase of evolution is perhaps the most 
critical in the development of man, it is after all only an elaboration 
of the social conduct of lower forms. Self-conscious conduct is only 
an exponent which raises the possible complications of group 
activity to.a higher degree. It does not change the character of the 
social nature that is elaborated and complicated, nor does it change 
the principles of its organization. Human nature still remains 
an organization of instincts which have mutually affected each 
other, Out of such fundamental instincts as those of sex, parent- 
hood, and hostility has arisen an organized type of social conduct, 
the conduct of the individual within the group. The attack upon 
the other individuals of the group has been modified and softened 
so that the individual asserts himself as over against the others in 
play, in courting, in care of the young, in certain common attitudes 
of attack and defense, without the attempted destruction of the 
individuals attacked. If we use the common terminology we shall 
account for these modifications by the process of trial and error 
within the evolution out of which has arisen the social form. Out 
of the hostile instinct has arisen conduct modified by the social 
instincts that has served to delimit the conduct springing from sex, 
parenthood, and mutual defense and attack. It has been the 
function of the hostile instinct to provide the reaction by which the 
individual asserts himself within a social process, thus modifying 
that process while the hostile conduct is itself modified pro tanto. 
The result is the appearance of new individuals, certain types of 
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sex mates, playmates, parent and child forms, mates in fight and 
mates in defense. While this assertion of the individual within the 
social process delimits and checks the social act at various points, 
it leads to a modified social response with a new field of operation 
which did not exist for the unmodified instincts. The source of 
these higher complexes of social conduct appears suddenly when 
through a breakdown of the organization of the social act there is 
enacted a crime of passion, the direct outcome of self-assertion 
within sex, family, or other group responses. Unmodified self- 
assertion under these conditions means the destruction of the / 
individual attacked. 

When now, through the exponent of self-consciousness, t A 
complexities of social conduct are raised to the nth power, when the 
individual addresses himself as well as the others, by his gestuxes, 
when in the rôle of another he can respond to his own stimulus, all 
the range of possible activities is brought within the field of social 
conduct. He finds himself within groups of varied sorts. The 
size of the group to which he can belong is limited only by his 
ability to co-operate with its members: Now the commen control 
over the food process lifts these instincts out of the level of the 
mechanical response to biologically determined stimuli and brings 
them within the sweep of self-conscious direction inside ‘of the 
larger group activity. And these varied groupings multiply the 
occasions of individual oppositions. Here again the instinct of 
hostility becomes the method of self-assertion, but while the ` 
oppositions are self-conscious the process of readjustment and the 
molding of the hostile attitudes by the larger social process remains 
in principle the same, though the long road of trial and error 
may be at times abandoned for the short cuts which the symbolism 
of language provides. 

On the other hand the consciousness of self through conscious- 
ness of others is responsible for a more profound sense of hostility— 
that of the members of the groups to those opposed to it, or even 
to those merely outside it. And this hostility has the backing of the 
whole inner organization of the group. It provides the most 
favorable condition for the sense of group solidarity because in the 
common attack upon the common enemy the individual differences 
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are obliterated. But in ithe development of these group hostilities 
we find the same self-assertion with the attempted elimination of the 
enemy giving way before the larger social whole within which the 
conflicting groups find themselves. The hostile self-assertion passes 
over into functional activities in the new type of conduct as it has 
taken place in play even among lower animal forms. The indi- 
vidual becomes aware of himself, not through the conquest of the 
other, but through the distinction of function. It is not so much 
that the actual hostile reactions are themselves transformed as that 
the individual who is conscious of himself as over against the 
\enemy finds other opportunities for conduct which remove the 
immediate stimuli for destroying the enemy. ‘Thus the conqueror 
‘who realized himself in his power of life or death over the captive 
found in the industrial value of the slave a new attitude which 
removed the sense of hostility and opened the door to that eco- 
nomic development which finally placed the two upon the same 
ground of common citizenship: E 

It iş in so far as the opposition reveals a larger underlying 
relationship within which the hostile individuals arouse non-hostile 
reactions that the hostile reactions themselves become modified into 
a type of self-assertion which is balanced against the self-assertion 
of those who had been enemies, until finally these oppositions 
become the compensating activities of different individuals in a new 
social conduct. In other words the hostile instinct has the function 
_ of the assertion of the social self when this self comes into existence 
in the evolution of human behavior.. The man who has achieved 
an economic, a legal, or any type of social triumph does not feel the 
impulse to physically annihilate his opponent, and ultimately the 
mere sense of the security of his social position may rob the stimulus 
to attack of all of its power. 

The moral of this is, and one is certainly justified in emphasizing 
it at this time of a profound democratic movement in the midst 
of a world-war, that advance takes place in bringing to conscious- 
ness the larger social whole within which hostile attitudes pass 
over into self-assertions that are functional instead of destructive. 

The following pages discuss the hostile attitude as it appears 
especially in punitive justice. 
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In the criminal court it is the purpose of the proceeding to prove 
that the defendant did or did not commit a certain act, that in case 
the defendant did commit the act this act falls under such and such 
a category of crime or misdemeanor as defined by the statute, and 

_ that, as a consequence, he is subject to such and such. punishment. 

_ It is the assumption of this procedure that conviction and punish- 
ment are the accomplishment of justice and also that it is for the 
good of society, that is, that it is both just and expedient, though _ 
it is not assumed that in any particular case the meting out to a f 
criminal of the legal recompense of his crime will accomplish an / 
immediate social good which will outweigh the immediate social/ 
evil that may result to him, his family, and society itself from hid 
conviction and imprisonment. Galsworthy’s play Justice turns 
upon the wide discrepancy between legal justice and social good 
in a particular case. On the other side lies the belief that without 
this legal justice with all its miscarriages and disintegrating results. 
society itself would be impossible. In the back of the public mind 
lie both these standards of criminal justice, that of retribution and 
that of prevention. It is just that a criminal should suffer in pro- 
portion to the evil that he has done. On the other hand it is just 
that the criminal should suffer so much and in such a manner that 
‘his penalty will serve to deter him and others from committing the 
like offense in the future. There has been a manifest shift in the 
emphasis upon these two standards. During the Middle Ages, 
when courts of justice were the antechambers to chambers of. - 
torture, the emphasis lay upon the nice proportioning of the 
suffering to the offense. In the grand epic manner Dante pro- 
jected this torture chamber, as the accomplishment of justice, - 
against the sphere of the heavens, and produced those magnificent 
‘distortions and magnifications of human primitive vengeance 
that the mediaeval heart and imagination accepted as divine. 

There existed, however, even then no commensurability between 
retributory sufferings and the evil for which the criminal was held 
responsible. In the last analysis he suffered until satisfaction had 
been given to the outraged sentiments of the injured person, or of 
his kith and kin, or of the community, or of an angry God: To 
satisfy the latter an eternity might be too short, while a merciful 
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death ultimately carried away from the most exacting community 
the victim who was paying for his sin in the coin of his own agony. 
Commensurability does not exist between sin and suffering but 
does exist roughly between the sin and the amount and kind of 
suffering that will satisfy those who feel themselves aggrieved and 
yet it has become the judgment of our common moral consciousness 
that satisfaction in the suffering of the criminal has no legitimate 
_ place in assessing his punishment. Even in its sublimated form, as 
Na part of righteous indignation, we recognize its legitimacy only in 
resenting and condemning injury, not in rendering justice for the 
evil done. It was therefore natural that in measuring the punish- 

ent the emphasis should shift from retribution to prevention, for 
there is a rough quantitative relation between the severity of the 
penalty and the fear which it inspires. This shift to the standard 
of expediency in determining the severity of the penalty does not 
mean ‘that retribution is no longer the justification for punishment 
either in the popular mind or in legal theory, for however expedi- 
ent it may be to visit crimes with condign punishments in ‘the 
interest of the welfare of society, the justification for inflicting the 
suffering at all is found in the assumption that the criminal owes 
retributive suffering to the community; a debt which the com- 
munity may collect in the form and amount which is most expedient 
to itself.. ; 

This curious combination of the concepts of retributive suffering 
which is the justification for punishment but may not be the 
standard for the amount and degree of the punishment, and of a 
social expediency which may not be the justification for the punish- 
ment itself but is the standard of the amount and kind of punish- 
ment inflicted, is evidently not the whole story. If retribution 
were the only justification for punishment it is hard to believe that 
punishment would not itself have disappeared when society came to 
recognize that a possible theory of punishment could not be worked 
out or maintained on the basis of retribution; especially when we 
recognize that a system of punishments assessed with reference to 
their deterrent powers not only works very inadequately in repres- 
sing crime but also preserves a criminal class. This other part of 
the story, which neither retribution nor social expediency tells, 
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reveals itself in the assumed solemnity of criminal court procedure, 
in the majesty of the law, in the supposedly impartial and im- 
personal character of justice. These characters are not involved 
in the concept of retribution nor.in that of deterrence. Lynch 
law is the very essence of retribution and is inspired with the grim 
assurance that such summary justice must strike terror into the 
heart of the prospective criminal, and lynch law lacks solemnity, 
and majesty, and is anything but impersonal or impartial. These . 
characters inhere, not in the primitive impulses out of which puni- / 
tive justive has arisen nor in the cautious prudence with which 
society devises protection for its goods, but in the judicial 
institution which theoretically acts on rule and not upon impulse 
and whose justice is to be done though the. heavens fall. What, 
then, are these values evidenced in and maintained by the laws 
of punitive justice? The most patent value is the theoretically 
impartial enforcement of the common will. It is a procedure ° 
which undertakes to recognize and protect the individual’ in the 
interest of the common good and by the common will. In his 
acceptance of the law and dependence upon it the individual is at 
one with the community, while this very attitude carries with it the 
recognition of his responsibility to obey and support the law in its 
enforcement. So conceived the common law is an affirmation of 
citizenship. It is, however, a grave mistake to assume that the law 
itself and men’s attitudes toward it can exist ¿n abstracto. It is a 
grave mistake, for too often the respect for law as law is what we 
demand of members of the community, while we are able to regard 
with comparative indifference defects both in the concrete laws 
and in their administration. It is not only a mistake, it is also 
a fundamental error, for all emotional attitudes-—-and even respect 
for law and a sense of responsibility are emotional attitudes—arise 
in response to concrete impulses. We do not respect law in the 
abstract but the values which the laws of the community conserve. 
We have no sense of responsibility as such but an emotional recog- 
nition of duties which our position in the community entails. Nor ' 
are these impulses and emotional reactions less concrete because 
they are so organized into complex habits that some slight but 
appropriate stimulus sets a whole complex of impulses into opera- 
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tion. A man who defends an apparently unimportant right on 
principle is defending the whole body of analogous rights which a 
vast complex of social habits tends to preserve. His emotional 
attitude, which is seemingly out of proportion to the immediate 
issue, answers to all of those social goods toward which the differ- 
ent impulses in the organized body of habits are directed. Nor 
may we assume that because our emotions answer to concrete 
impulses they are therefore necessarily egoistic or self-regarding. 
\ No small portion of the impulses which make up the human indi- 
\vidual are immediately concerned with the good of others. The 
{escape from selfishness is not by the Kantian road of an emotional 
response to the abstract universal, but by the recognition of the 
genuinely social character of human nature. An important 
ingtance of this illusory respect for abstract law appears in our 
attitude of dependence upon the law and its enforcement for the 
defense of our goods and those of others with whom we identify our 
interests. ` 
A threatened attack upon these values places us in an attitude 
of defense, and as this defense is largely intrusted to the operation 
of the laws of the land we gain a respect for the laws which is in 
proportion to the goods which they defend. There is, however, 
another attitude more easily aroused under these conditions which 
is, I think, largely responsible for our respect-for law as law. I 
refer to the attitude of hostility to the lawbreaker as an enemy to the 
society to which we belong. In this attitude we are defending 
the social structure against an enemy with all the animus which the 
threat to our own interests calls out. It is not the detailed opera- 
tion of the law in defining the invasion of rights and their proper 
preservation that is the center of our interest but the capture and 
punishment of the personal enemy, who is also the public enemy. 
The law is the bulwark of our interests, and the hostile procedure 
against the enemy arouses a feeling of attachment due to the means 
put at our disposal for satisfying the hostile impulse. The law has 
become the weapon for overwhelming the thief of our purses, our 
good names, or even of our lives. We feel toward it as we feel 
toward the police officer who rescues us from a murderous assault. 
The respect for the law is the obverse side of our hatred for the 
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_ criminal. aggressor. Furthermore the court procedure, after the 
man accused of the crime is put under arrest and has been brought 
to trial, emphasizes this emotional attitude. The state’s attorney 
seeks a conviction. The accused must defend himself against this 
attack. The aggrieved person and the community find in this 
officer of the government their champion. A legal battle takes the 
place of the former physical struggle which led up to the arrest. 
The emotions called out are the emotions of battle. The impar-. 
tiality of the court who sits as the adjudicator is the impartiality 
of the umpire between the contending parties. The assumption 
that contending parties will each do his utmost to win, places upo: 
each, even upon the state’s attorney, the obligation to get a verdict 
for his own side rather than to bring about a result which will Pe ; 
for the best interests of all concerned. The doctrine that the. 
strict enforcement of the law in this fashion is for the best interest 
of all concerned has no bearing upon the point which I am trying 
to emphasize. This point is that the emotional attitude of the 
injured individual and of the other party to the proceedings—the 
community—toward the law is.that engendered by a hostile enter- 
prise in which the law has become the ponderous weapon of defense 
and attack." i 

There is another emotional content involved in this attitude ` 
of respect for law as law, which is perhaps of like importance with 
the other. I refer to that accompanying stigma placed upon the. 
criminal. The revulsions against criminality reveal themselves in 
a sense of solidarity with the group, a sense of being a citizen which 
on the one hand excludes those who have transgressed the laws of 


1 I am referring here to criminal law and its enforcement, not only because respect 
for the law and the majesty of the law have reference almost entirely to criminal 
justice, but also because a very large part, perhaps the largest part, of civil law pro- 
ceedings are undertaken and carried out with the intent of defining and readjusting 
social situations without the ‘hostile attitudes which characterize the criminal pro- 
cedure. The parties to the civil proceedings belong to the same group and continue 
to belong to this group, whatever decision is rendered. No stigma attaches to the one 
who loses. Our emotional attitude toward this body of law is that of interest, of con- 
demnation and approval as it fails or succeeds in its social function. It is not an- 
institution that must be respected even in its disastrous failures. On the contrary it 
must be changed. It is hedged about in our feelings by no majesty. It is efficient 

„or inefficient and as such awakens satisfaction or dissatisfaction and an interest in its | 
reform which is in proportion to the social values concerned. ` 
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the group and on the other inhibits tendencies to criminal acts 
in the citizen himself. It is this emotional reaction against con- 
duct which excludes from society that gives to the moral taboos 
of the group such impressiveness. The majesty of the law is that 
of the angel with the fiery sword at the gate who can cut one off 
from the world to which he belongs. The majesty of the law 
is the dominance of the group over the individual, and the para- 
, phernalia of criminal law serves not only to exile the rebellious 
individual from the group, but also to awaken in law-abiding 
Înembers of society the inhibitions which make rebellion impossible 
to them. The formulation of these inhibitions is the basis of crim- 
inal law. The emotional content that accompanies them is a large 
part of the respect for law as law. In both these elements of our 
respect for law as law, in the respect for the common instrument 
of defense from and attack upon the enemy of ourselves and of 
society, and in the respect for that body of formulated custom 
which at once identifies us with the whole community and excludes 
those who break its commandments, we recognize concrete impulses 
—those of attack upon the enemy of ourselves and at the same time 
of the community, and those of inhibition and restraint through 
which we feel the common will, in the identity of prohibition and 
of exclusion. They are concrete impulses which at once identify 
us with the predominant whole and at the same time place us on the 
level of every other member of the group, and thus set up that 
theoretical impartiality and evenhandedness of punitive justice 
which calls out in no small degree our sense of loyalty and respect. 
And it is out of the universality that belongs to the sense of com- 
mon action springing out of these impulses that the institutions of 
law and of regulative and repressive justice arise. While these 
impulses are concrete in respect of their immediate object, i.e., the 
criminal, the values which this hostile attitude toward the criminal 
protects either in society or in ourselves are negatively and ab- 
stractly conceived. Instinctively we estimate the worth of the 
goods protected by the procedure against the criminal and in terms 
of this hostile procedure. These goods are not simply the physical 
articles but include the more precious values of self-respect, in not 
allowing one’s self to be overridden, in downing the enemy of the 
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group, in affirming the maxims of the group and its institutions 
against invasions. Now in all of this we have our backs toward 
that which we protect and our faces toward the actual or potential 
enemy. These goods are regarded as valuable because we are 
willing to fight and even die for them in certain exigencies, but 
their intrinsic value is neither affirmed nor considered in the legal 
proceeding. The values thus obtained are not their values in use ` 
but sacrifice values. To many a man his country has become | 
. infinitely valuable because he finds himself willing to fight and ; 
‘die for it when the common impulse of attack upon the common’ 
enemy has been aroused, and yet he may have been, in his daily 
life, a traitor to the social values he is dying to protect because there 
was no emotional situation within which these values appeared 
` in his consciousness. It is difficult to bring into commensurable 
relationship to each other a man’s willingness to cheat his country 
out of its legitimate taxes and his willingness to fight and die for 
the same country. The reactions spring from different sets of 
impulses and lead to evaluations which seem to have nothing in 
common with each other. The type of valuation of social goods 
that arises out of the hostile attitude toward the criminal is'nega- 
tive, because it does not present the positive social function of the 
goods that the hostile procedure protects. From the standpoint of 
protection one thing behind the wall has the same import as 
anything else that lies behind the same defense. The respect for 
law as law thus is found to be a respect for a social organization of 
defense against the enemy of the group and a legal and judicial 
procedure that are oriented with reference to the criminal. The 
attempt to utilize these social attitudes and procedures to remove 
the causes of crime, to assess the kind and amount of punishment 
which the criminal should suffer in the interest of society, or to 
reinstate the criminal as a law-abiding citizen has failed utterly. 
For while the institutions which inspire our respect are concrete 
institutions with a definite function, they are responsible for a 
quite abstract and inadequate evaluation: of society and its goods. 
These legal and political institutions organized with reference to the 
enemy or at least the outsider give a statement of social goods which 
is based upon defense and not upon function. The aim of the 
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criminal proceeding is to determine whether the accused is innocent, 
i.e., still belongs to the group or whether he is guilty, i.e., is put 
under the ban which criminal punishment carries with it. The 
technical statement of this is found in the loss of the privileges of a 
citizen, in sentences of any severity, but the more serious ban is 
_ found in the fixed attitude of hostility on the part of the community 
\ toward a jailbird. One effect of this is to define the goods and 
\ privileges of the members of the community as theirs in virtue of 
their being law-abiding, and their responsibilities as exhausted by 
‘the statutes which determine the nature of criminal conduct. 
This effect is not due alone to the logical tendency to maintain 
the same definition of the institution of property over against the 
conduct of the thief and that of the law-abiding citizen. It is due 
in tar greater degree to the feeling that we all stand together in the 
protection of property. In the positive- definition of property, 
that is in terms of its social uses and functions, we are met by 
wide diversity of opinion, especially where the theoretically wide 
freedom of control over private property, asserted over against the 
thief, is restrained in the interest of problematic public goods. Out 
of this attitude toward the goods which the criminal law protects 
arises that fundamental difficulty in social reform which is due, not 
to mere difference in opinion nor to conscious selfishness, but to 
the fact that what we term opinions are profound social attitudes 
which, once assumed, fuse all conflicting tendencies over against the 
enemy of the people. The respect for law as law in its positive use 
in defense of social goods becomes unwittingly a respect for the con- 
ceptions of these goods which the attitude of defense has fashioned. 
Property becomes sacred not because of its social uses but because 
all the community is as one in its defense, and this conception of 
property, taken over into the social struggle to make property 
serve its functions in the community, becomes the bulwark of these 
in possession, beati possidentes. 

Beside property other institutions have arisen, that of the 
person with its rights, that of the family with its rights, and that 
of the government with its rights. Wherever rights exist, invasion 
of those rights may be punished, and a definition of these institu- 
tions is formulated in protecting the right against trespass. The 
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definition is again the voice of the community as a whole pro- 
claiming and penalizing the one whose conduct has placed him 
under the ban. There is the same unfortunate circumstance that 
the law speaking against the criminal gives the sanction of the 
sovereign authority of the community to the negative definition 
of the right. It is defined in terms of its contemplated invasion. 
The individual who is defending his own rights against the tres- / 
-passer is led to state even his family and more general social interests / 
in abstract individualistic terms. Abstract individualism and a l 
negative conception of liberty in terms of the freedom from ze 
straints become the working ideas in the community. They hav; vp 
the prestige of battle cries in the fight for freedom against privilege 
They are still the countersigns of the descendants of those wi 
cast off the bonds of political and social restraint in their defehse 
and assertion of the rights their forefathers won. Wherever 
criminal justice, the modern elaborate development of the taboo, 
the ban, and their consequences in a primitive society, organizes 
and formulates public sentiment in defense of social goods and 
institutions against actual or prospective enemies, there we find 
that the definition of the enemies, in other words the criminals, 
carries with it the definition of the goods and institutions. Itis the 
revenge of the criminal upon the society which crushes him. The 
concentration of public sentiment upon the criminal which mobilizes 
the institution of justice, paralyzes the undertaking to conceive our 
common goods in terms of their uses. The majesty of the law is 
that of the sword drawn against a common enemy. The even- 
handedness of justice is that of universal conscription against a 
common enemy, and that of the abstract definition of rights which 
places the ban upon anyone who falls outside of its rigid terms. 

Thus we see society almost helpless in the grip of the hostile atti-’ 
tude it has taken toward those who break its laws and contravene 
its institutions. Hostility toward the Jawbreaker inevitably 
brings with it the attitudes of retribution, repression, and exclu- 
sion. These provide no principles for the eradication of crime, 
for returning the delinquent to normal social relations, nor for 
stating the transgressed rights and institutions in terms of their 
positive social functions. 


f 
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On the other side of the ledger stands the fact that the attitude 
of hostility toward the lawbreaker has the unique advantage of 
uniting all members of the community in the emotional solidarity 
of aggression. While the most admirable of humanitarian efforts 
are sure to run counter to the individual interests of very many in 
the community, or fail to touch the interest and imagination of the 
multitude and to leave the community divided or indifferent, the 
cry of thief or murder is attuned to profound complexes, lying 
below the surface of competing individual effort, and citizens who 
have separated by divergent interests stand together against the 

ommon enemy. Furthermore, the attitude reveals common, 

niversal values which underlie like a bedrock the divergent struc- 
tires of individual ends that are mutually closed and hostile to 
each other. Seemingly without the criminal the cohesiveness of 
society would disappear and the universal goods of the community 
would crumble into mutually repellent individual particles. The 
criminal does not seriously endanger the structure of society by his 
destructive activities, and on the other hand he is responsible for a 
sense of\solidarity, aroused among those whose attention would be 
otherwise centered upon interests quite divergent from those of each 
other. Thus courts of criminal justice may be essential to the 
preservation of society even when we take account of the impotence 
of the criminal over against society, and the clumsy failure of 
criminal law in the repression and suppression of crime. I am 
willing to admit that this statement is distorted, not however in its 
analysis of the efficacy of the procedure against the criminal, but in 
its failure to recognize the growing consciousness of the many com- 
mon interests which is slowly changing our institutional conception 
of society, and its consequent exaggerated estimate upon the 
import of the criminal. But it is important that we should realize 
what the implications of this attitude of hostility are within our 
society. We should especially recognize the inevitable limitations 
which the attitude carries with it. Social organization which arises 
out of hostility at once emphasizes the character which is the basis 
of the opposition and tends to suppress all other characters in the 
members of the group. The cry of “stop thief” unites us all as 
property owners against the robber. We all stand shoulder to 
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shoulder as Americans against a possible invader. Just in propor-- 


political campaign that is fought on party lines the members of the 


party surrender themselves to the party. They become simply 
` members of the party whose conscious aim is to defeat the rival 


- tion as we organize by hostility do we suppress individuality. In a- 


organization. For this purpose the party member becomes merely `. 


a republican or a democrat. The party symbol expresses every- 
thing. Where simple social aggression or.defense with the purpose 
of eliminating or encysting an enemy. is the purpose of the com- 
munity, organization through the common attitude of hostility is 
normal and effective. But as long as the social organization is! 
dominated by the attitude of hostility. the. individuals or grou 5 
who are the objectives of this organization will remain enemies. 


/ 


It is quite impossible psychologically to hate the sin and love the. 


sinner. We are very much given to cheating ourselves in this 
‘regard. We assume that we can detect, pursue, indict, prosecute, 
' and punish the criminal and still retain toward him the attitude of 


reinstating him in the community as soon as he indicates a change 
in social attitude himself, that we can at the same time watch. for 
the definite transgression of the statute-to catch and overwhelm. 
the offender, and comprehend the situation out of which the 
offense grows. But the two attitudes, that of control of crime by 
the hostile procedure of the law and that of control through compre- 


hension of social and psychological conditions, cannot be combined. 


To understand is to forgive and the social procedure seems to deny 
the very responsibility which the law affirms, and on the other hand 
the pursuit by criminal justice inevitably- awakens the- hostile 
attitude in the offender and.renders the attitude of mutual com- 
prehension practically impossible. The social worker in the court 
is the seritimentalist, and the legalist in the social settlement in 
spite of his learned doctrine is the ignoramus. 

While then the attitude of hostility, either against the trans- 
gressor of the laws or against the external enemy, gives to the 


group a sense of solidarity which most readily arouses like a burn- 
ing flame and'which consumes the differences of individual interests, ` 


the price paid for this solidarity of feeling is great and at times 


disastrous. Though human attitudes are far older than any human 


\ 
\ 
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institutions and seem to retain identities of structure that make us at 
home in the heart of every man whose story has come down to us 
from the wfitten and unwritten past, yet these attitudes take on 
new forms as they gather new social contents. The hostilities’ 
which flamed up between man and man, between family and 
family, and fixed the forms of old societies have changed as men 
came to realize the common whole within which these deadly 
struggles were fought out. Through rivalries, competitions, 
and co-operations men achieved the conception of a social state 
in which they asserted themselves while they at the same time 
J ed the status of the others, on the basis not only of common 
oa and privileges but also on the basis of differences of interest 
and function, in an organization of more varied individuals. In 
the modern economic world a man is able to assert himself much 
more effectively against others through his acknowledgment of 
common property rights underlying their whole economic activity; 


- while ‘he demands acknowledgment for his individual competitive 


effort by recognizing and utilizing the varied activities and eco- 
nomic functions of others in the whole business complex. 

This evolution reaches a still richer content when the self- 
assertion appears in the consciousness of social contribution that 
obtains the esteem of the others whose activities it complements 
and renders possible. In the world of scientific research rivalries do 
not preclude the warm recognition of the service which the work 
of one scientist renders to the whole co-operative undertaking of * 
the monde savante. It is.evident that such a social organization is 
not obtainable at will, but is dependent upon the slow growth 
of very varied and intricate social mechanisms. While no clearly 
definable set of conditions can be presented as responsible for this 
growth, it will I think be admitted that a very necessary condition, 
perhaps the most important one, is that of overcoming the temporal 
and spatial separations of men so that they are brought into closer 
interrelation with each other. Means of intercommunications have 
been the great civilizing agents. The multiple social stimulation 
of an indefinite number of varied contacts of a vast number of 
individuals with each other is the fertile field out of which spring 
social organizations, for these make possible the larger social life 
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that can absorb the hostilities of different groups. When this con- 
dition has been supplied there seems to be an inherent tendency in 
social groups to advance from the hostile attitudes of individuals 
and groups toward each other through rivalries, competitions, and 
co-operations toward a functional self-assertion which recognizes 
and utilizes other selves: and groups of selves in the activities in 
which social human nature expresses itself. And yet the attitude 
of hostility of a community toward those who have transgressed its r 
laws or customs, i.e., its criminals, and toward the outer enemies j 
has remained as a great solidifying power. The passionate appreci, 
ation of our religious, political, property, and family institutions 
has arisen in the attack upon those who individually or collectively 
have assailed or violated them, and hostility toward the actual jM 
prospective enemies of our country has been the never-failing 
source of patriotism. f 
- If then we undertake to deal with the causes of crime’in a 
fundamental way, and as dispassionately as we are dealing with 
the causes of disease, and if we wish to substitute negotiation 
and international adjudication for war in settling disputes 
between nations, it is of some importance to consider what 
sort of emotional solidarity we can secure to replace that: which 
the traditional procedures have supplied. It is in the juvenile 
court that we meet the undertaking to reach and understand 
the causes of social and individual breakdown, to mend if 
‘possible the defective situation and reinstate the individual at 
fault. This is not attended with any weakening of the sense of the 
values that are at stake, but a great part of the paraphernalia of 
hostile procedure is absent. -The judge sits down with the child 
who has been committed to the court, with members of the family, 
parole officers, and others who may help to make the situation com- 
prehensible and indicates what steps can be taken to bring matters to 
anormal condition. We find the beginnings of scientific technique 
in this study in the presence of the psychologist and medical officer 
who can report upon the mental and physical condition of the child, 
of the social workers who can report upon the situation of the 
families and neighborhood involved. Then there are other insti- 
tutions beside the jails to which the children can be sent for pro- 
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longed observation and change of immediate environment. In 
centering interest upon reinstatement the sense of forward-looking 
moral responsibility is not only not weakened but is strengthened, 
for the court undertakes to determine what the child must do and 
be to take up normal social relations again. -Where the responsi- 
bility rests upon others this can be brought out in much greater 
detail and with greater effect since it is not defined under abstract 
legal categories and the aim in determining responsibility is not 
| to place punishment but to obtain future results. Out of this 
\ arises a much fuller presentation of the facts that are essential for 
{dealing with the problem than can possibly appear in a criminal 
‘court procedure that aims to establish simply responsibility for a 
egally defined offense with the purpose of inflicting punishment. 
f far greater importance is the appearance of the values of family 
relations, of schools, of training of all sorts, of opportunities to work, 
and of all the other factors that go to make up that which is worth 
while in the life of a child or an adult. Before the juvenile court it is 
possible to present all of these and all of them can enter the con- 
sideration of what action is to be taken. These are the things 
that are:worth while. They are the ends that should determine 
conduct. It is impossible to discover their real import unless they 
can all be brought into relationship with each other. 

It is impossible to deal with the problem of what the attitude and 
conduct of the community should be toward the individual who has 
broken its laws, or what his responsibility is in terms of future action, 
unless all the facts and all the values with reference to which the 
facts must be interpreted are there and can be impartially consid- 
ered, just as it is impossible to deal scientifically with any problem 
without recognizing all the facts and all the values involved. The 
attitude of hostility which places the criminal under the ban, and 
thus takes him out of society, and prescribes a hostile procedure by 
which he is secured, tried, and punished can take into account only 
those features of his conduct which constitute infraction of the law, 
and can state the relation of the criminal and society only in the 
terms of trial for fixing guilt and of punishment. All else is irrele- 
vant. The adult criminal court is not undertaking to readjust a 
broken-down social situation, but to determine by the application 
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of fixed rules whether the man is a member of society in good and 
regular standing or is an outcast. In accordance with these fixed 
rules what does not come under the legal definition not only does 
not naturally appear but it is actually excluded. Thus there 
exists a field of facts bearing upon the social problems that come 
into our courts and governmental administrative bureaus, facts 
which cannot be brought into-direct use in solving these problems: 
It is with this material that the social scientist and the voluntary so- 
cial worker and his organizations are occupied. In the juvenile 
court we have a striking instance of this material forcing its way 
into the institution of the court itself and compelling such a change 
in method that the material can be actually used. Recent changes 
of attitude toward the family permit facts bearing upon the car 
of children which earlier lay outside the pair of the court fo 
enter into its consideration. 
Other illustrations could be cited of this change in the sttuc- 
ture and function of institutions by the pressure of data which the 
_earlier form: of the institution had excluded. One may cite the 
earlier theory of charity that it was a virtue of those in fortunate 
circumstances which is exercised toward the poor whom we have 
always with us, in its contrast with the conception of organized 
charity whose aim is not the exercise of an individual virtue but 
such a change in the condition of the individual case and of the 
‘community within which the cases arise that a poverty which 
requires charity may disappear. The author of a mediaeval 
treatise on charity considering the lepers as a field for good works 
contemplated the possibility of their disappearance with the ejac- 
ulation “which may God forbid!” The juvenile court is but one 
instance of an institution in which the consideration of facts which — 
had been regarded as irrelevant or exceptional has carried with it a 
radical change in the institution. But it is of particular interest 
because the court is the objective form of the attitude of hostility 
on the part of the community toward the one who transgresses its 
laws and customs, and it is of further interest because it throws 
into relief the two types of emotional attitudes which answer 
to two types of social organization. Over against the emotional 
solidarity of the group opposing the enemy we find the interests 
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which spring up around the effort to meet and solve a social prob- 
lem. These interests are at first in opposition to each other. The 
interest in the individual delinquent opposes the interest in property 
and the social order dependent upon it. The -interest in the 
change of the conditions which foster the delinquent is opposed to 
that identified with our positions in society as now ordered, and the 
resentment at added responsibilities which had not been formerly 
recognized or accepted. l 

But the genuine effort to deal with the actual problem brings 

with it tentative reconstructions which awaken new. interests and 

motional values. Such are the interests in better-housing con- 

itions, in' different and more adequate schooling, in playgrounds 
and small parks, in controlling child labor and in vocational guid- 
ance, in improved sanitation and hygiene, and in community and 
social centers. In the place of the emotional solidarity which 
makes us all one against the criminal there appears the cumulation 
of varied interests unconnected in the past which not only bring 
new meaning to the delinquent but which also bring the sense of 
growth, development, and achievement. This reconstructive atti- 
tude offers the cumulative interest which comes with interlocking 
diversified values. The discovery that tuberculosis, alcoholism, 
unemployment, school retardation, adolescent delinquency, among 
other social evils, reach their highest percentages in the same areas 
not only awakens the interest we have in combatting each of these 
evils, but creates a definite object, that of human misery, which 
focuses endeavor and builds up a concrete object of human welfare 
which is a complex of values. Such an organization. of effort gives 
rise to an individual or self with a new content of character, a 
self that is effective since the impulses which lead to conduct are 
organized with reference to a clearly defined object. 

It is of interest to compare this self with that which responds 
to the community call for defense of itself or its institutions. 
The dominant emotional coloring of the latter is found in the 
standing together of all the group against the common enemy. 
The consciousness which one has of others is stripped of the instinc- 
tive oppositions which in varying forms are aroused in us by the 
mere presence of others. These may be merely the slight rivalries 
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and differences of opinion and of social attitude and position, or 
just the reserves which we all preserve over against those about us. 
In the common cause these can disappear. Their disappearance 
means a removal of resistance and friction and adds exhilaration 
and enthusiasm to the expression of one of the most powerful of 
human impulses. The result is a certain enlargement of the self 
` in which one seems to be at one with everyone else in the group. 
It is not a self-consciousness in the way of contrasting one’s self Fd 
with others. One loses himself in the whole group in some sense, 
„and may attain the attitude in which he undergoes suffering and 
death for the common cause. In fact just as war removes the 
inhibitions from the attitude of hostility so it quickens and com: 
mends the attitude of self-assertion of a self which is fused with all 
the others in the community. The ban upon self-assertion which 
the consciousness of others in the group to which one belongs 
carries with it disappears when the assertion is directed against 
an object of common hostility or dislike. Even in times of peace 
we feel as a rule little if any disapproval of arrogance toward those 
of another nationality, and national self-conceit and the denigration 
of the achievements of other peoples may become virtues. The 
same tendency exists in varying degree among those who unite 
against the criminal or against the party foe. Attitudes of differ- 
ence and opposition between members of the community or group 
are in abeyance and there is given the greater freedom for self- 
assertion against the enemy. Through these experiences come 
the powerful emotions which serve to evaluate for the time being 
what the whole community stands for-in comparison with the. 
interests of the individual who is opposed to the group. ` These 
experiences, however, serve only to set off against each other what 
the group stands for and the meager birthright of the iadividual 
who cuts himself off from the group. 

What we all fight for, what we all protect, what we all afirm 
against the detractor, confers upon each in some measure the 
heritage of all, while to be outside the community is to be an 
Esau without heritage and with every man’s hand against him. 
Self-assertion against the common enemy, suppressing as it does 
the oppositions of individuals within the group and thus identifying 
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them all in a common effort, is after all the self-assertion of the 
fight in which the opposing selves strive each to eliminate the 
other, and in so doing are setting up their own survival and the des- 
truction of the others as the end. I know that many ideals have 
been the ends of war, at least in the minds of many of the fighters; 
that in so far the fighting was not to destroy the fighters but 
some pernicious institution, such as slavery, that many have fought 
bloody wars for liberty and freedom. No champions however, of 
such causes have ever failed to identify the causes in the struggle 

ith themselves. The battle is for the survival of the right 
party and the death of the wrong. Over against the enemy we 
aes the ultimate form of self-assertion, whether it is the patriotic 
national self, or the party, or the schismatic self, or the insti- 
tutional self, or simply the self of the hand to hand mélée. It is 
the ‘self whose existence calls for the destruction, or defeat, or 
subjection, or reduction of the enemy. It is a self that finds 
expression in vivid, concentrated activity and under appropriate 
conditions of the most violent type. The instinct of hostility 
which provides the structure for this self when fully aroused and 
put in competition with the other powerful human complexes of 
conduct, those of sex, of hunger, and of parenthood and of possession 
has proved itself as more dominant than they. It also carries with 
it the stimulus for readier and, for the time being, more complete 
socialization than any other instinctive organization. There 
is no ground upon which men get together so readily as that of a 
common enemy, while a common object of the instinct of sex, of 
possession, or of hunger leads to instant opposition, and even the 
common object of the parental instinct may be the spring of 
jealousy. The socializing agency of common hostility is marked, 
as I have above indicated, by its own defects. In so far as it is the 
dominant instinct it does not organize the other instincts for its 
object. It suppresses or holds the others in abeyance. While 
hostility itself may be a constituent part of the execution of any 
instinct, for they all involve oppositions, there is no other instinc- 
tive act of the human self which is a constituent part of the imme- 
diate instinctive process of fighting, while struggle with a possible 
opponent plays its part in the carrying out of every other instinctive 
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activity. As a result those who fight together against common 
enemies instinctively tend to ignore the other social activities 
within which oppositions between the individuals engaged normally 
arise. 

It is this temporary relief from the social frictions which’ 
attend upon all other co-operative activities which is largely 
responsible for the emotional upheavals of patriotism, of mob 
‘consciousness, and the extremes of party warfare, as well as for 
the gusto of malicious gossiping and scandalmongering. Further- 
more, in the exercise of this instinct success implies the triumph of — 
the self over the enemy. The achievement of the process is the 
defeat of certain persons and the victory of others. The end takés 
the form of that sense of self-enlargement and assurance which 
comes with superiority of the self over others. The attentiori is 
- directed toward the relative position of the self toward others. 
The values involved are those that only can be expressed in terms 
of interests and relations of the self in its differences from others. 
From the standpoint of one set of antagonists their victory is that 
of efficient civilization while the other regards their victory as that 
of liberal ideas. All the way from the Tamerlanes who create a 
desert and call it peace to the idealistic warriors who fight and die 
for ideas, victory means the survival of one set of personalities and 
the elimination of others, and the ideas and ideals that become 
issues in the contest must perforce be personified if they are to 
_ appear in the struggles that arise out of the hostile instinct. War, 
whether it is physical, economic, or political, contemplates the 
elimination of the physical, economic, or political opponent. It 
is possible to confine the operation of this instinct within certain 
specific limitations and fields. In the prize fights as in the olden 
tourneys the annihilation of the enemy is, ceremonially halted at a 
fixed stage in the struggle. In a football game the defeated team 
leaves the field to the champion. Successful competition in its 
sharpest form eliminates its competitor. The victor at the polls 
drives the opponent from the field of political administration. If 
the struggle can be à outrance within any field and contemplates 
the removal of the enemy from that field, the instinct of hostility has 
this power of uniting and fusing the contesting groups, but since 
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victory is the aim of the fight and it is the victory of one party 
over the other, the issues of battle must be conceived in terms of 
the victor and the vanquished. 

Other types of social organization growing out of the other 
instincts, such as possession, hunger, or parenthood, imply ends 
which are not as such identified with selves in their oppositions 

\ to other selves, though the objects toward which these instinctive 
activities are directed may be occasion for the exercise of the 
‘ hostile instinct. The social organizations’ which arise about these 
i oosects are in good part due to the inhibitions placed upon the 
hostile impulse, inhibitions which are exercised by the other groups 
f impulses which the same situations call out. The possession 
by one individual in a family or clan group of a desirable object 
is an occasion for an attack on the part of other members of the 
group, but his characters as a member of the group are stimuli to 
family and clan responses which check the attack. It may be 
mere! repression with smoldering antagonisms, or there may be 
such ù% social reorganization that the hostility can be given a 
function under social control, as in the party, political, and eco- 
nomic contests, in which certain party, political, and economic 
selves are driven from the field leaving others that carry out the 
` social activity. Here the contest being restricted the most serious 
evils of the warfare are removed, while the contest has at least the 
value of the rough selection. The contest is regarded in some 
degree from the standpoint of the social function, not simply 
from that of the elimination of an enemy. As the field of con- 
structive social activity widens the operation of the hostile impulse 
in its instinctive form decreases. This does not, however, mean 
that the reactions that go to make up the impulse or instinct have 
ceased to function. It does mean that the impulse ceases to be 
an undertaking to get rid of the offending object by injury and 
destruction, that is, an undertaking directed against another social 
being with capacities for suffering and death—physical, eco- 
nomical or political—like his own. It becomes in its organization 
with other impulses an undertaking to deal with a situation by 
removing obstacles. We still speak of him-as fighting against 
his difficulties. The force of the origina] impulse is not lost but 
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its objective is no longer the elimination of a person, but such a 
reconstruction that the profounder social activities may find their 
` continued and fuller expression. The energy that expressed itself in 
.burning witches as the causes of plagues expends itself at present 
in medical research and sanitary regulations and may still be 
called a fight with disease. 

In all these changes the interest shifts from the enemy to the 
reconstruction of social conditions. The self-assertion of the soldier 
and conqueror becomes that of the competitor in industry or 


physician or other social functionary. The test of success of this 
self lies in the change and _construction of the social conditions 
which make the self possible, not in the conquest and elimination 
of other selves. His emotions are not those of mass consciousness 
dependent upon suppressed individualities, but arise out of the 
cumulative interests of varied undertakings converging upon a 
common problem of social reconstruction. This individual and 
his social organization are more difficult of accomplishment and 
subject to vastly, greater friction than those which spring out of 
war. Their emotional content may not be so vivid, but they are 
the only remedy for war, and they meet the challenge which the 
continued existence of war in human society has thrown down to 
human intelligence. 


business or politics, of the reformer, the administrator, of us| 
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The conception of the mind of “primitive man ” held by Herbert 
Spencer’ had the advantage of aesthetic symmetry and proportion. 
f animals can be arranged in seried ranks, and if the highest of these 
is infinitely below the civilized man, there ought surely to be, not 
only a missing link, but also grades or ranks of men varying in their 
capacities and possibilities. If this assumption be made, and if the 
isolated sentences quoted from travelers and residents among sav- 
ages be duly cited, it is possible to make out a good case, as the 
classical statement of Spencer shows. The criticism of this point 
of view by J. R. Angell? F. Boas,3 John Dewey, W. I. Thomas,’ 
and others has grown in volume in recent years. It is possible now 
to declare one thing confidently, namely, that should it finally be 
demonstrated that the savage.is inferior to civilized man it will 
have to be proved on other grounds than those formerly held 
sufficient. The old arguments are discredited and the old facts 
questioned. The inquiry may be now prosecuted with methods of 
scientific precision impossible to an earlier generation, and the next 
chapter of the investigation should be written with the help of our 
recently acquired technique of modern experimental psychology. 
It is the purpose of this article to offer some observations on the 
subject based on a residence of several years among the tribes of 
the Upper Congo River, with particular reference to the people 
living around the mouth of the Bosiri River, almost exactly on the 
equator. These tribes were so recently subjugated that it was 


«H. Spencer, Principles of Sociology. 

2J.R. Angell, Chapters in Modern Psychology. 
3 F. Boas, The Mind of Primitive Man. 

4John Dewey, Psychological Review, Vol. TX. 
s W. I. Thomas, Sex end Society. 
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possible to find many villages not yet visited by a white man. The 
people are Bantus, clothed in raffia, with native iron-working arts, 
no written language whatever, and still practicing, at rare intervals, 
ceremonial cannibalism. The tribes are isolated and small, no one 
with any gifts of political leadership or military genius having 
appeared to found large units., They are the sort of people to whom 
the older and familiar generalizations were meant to apply. They 
were supposed to have keen sense-organs beyond the power of 
civilized man to approach. The eye was assumed to have the 
power of field glasses. There was supposed to be a native sensef 
of direction better than a compass for finding the way home. 
Emotionally the native was believed to be very unstable, impulsive, 
incapable of anything like persevering labor, improvident, nal 
ant of restraint, and unmoral. Intellectually he was said to be a 
superficial observer, quick, especially in childhood, maturing early 
and soon coming to the limit of development, and with little or no 
power to think in abstract terms, lacking in discrimination, and 
without ability to concentrate on a problem. The literature of the 
“imitation school” of social psychology abounds in references to 
the “primitive traits” which are supposed to come to the surface 
in‘ religious revivals, mob activities, and whenever the restraints of 
ordered life are removed. . 

Before going into the statement of the actual facts as they were 
found, there are half a dozen sources of error which are sufficiently 
noteworthy to be set down here as explaining in part how such a 
mistaken view could have been formed, assuming that it is a mis- 
taken view. Let us consider these: , 

r. The most obvious force operating to tip the scales of sober 
judgment is race prejudice, the assumption that other people are 
inferior to us in so far as they are different. We are coming to, 
realize that the Hindu, Chinese, and Japanese are not convinced 
of their inferiority, but rather are certain of our inferiority to them, 
but it comes as a surprise when first we learn that the Eskimo has 
the same conviction. The same is true eminently of the Congo 
native. Ina good-natured debate one day I was giving arguments 
for the superiority of the white man over the black, and instanced 
the fact that in a territory containing twenty million natives the 
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absolute authority was exercised by the Belgians, who numbered 
less than a thousand. The reply was immediate. 
“Give us breech-loading guns and ammunition, and within a 
month there will not be one of the thousand left alive here.” 
“But,” says the white man, “that is the point. The white men 
invented and made their guns and ammunition.” 
“Sir, do you know how to make a gun and ammunition ?” 
“Well, no, not yet, but I could learn to make them in a factory.” 
“Certainly you could, if they would teach you, but so could we.” 
Many of those who observed and recorded their experiences and 
hose record became the source of the older views were men whose 
perceptions were colored by the conviction of a measureless superi- 
o oe judicial fairness in such circumstances is not always 
easy. 
y. Unwarranted generalization is the commonest danger in sci- 
entifit research, against which the carefully trained scientist is likely 
to be sufficiently on his guard. But most of the observers whose 
words are quoted in the books were not careful scientists, and their 
unwarranted but explicable leaps of inference are set down as 
unprejudiced and dependable fact. For example, a native finds 
his way back home unaided when the white man in the party is 
hopelessly lost, whereupon it is set down in imperishable record, 
to be copied with an uncritical credulity, that primitive people have 
a mysterious instinct of direction and carry compasses in their 
heads. Or one of them is very stupid in handling a new tool and 
makes a laughable blunder in trying to use a saw, and forthwith it 
is demonstrated that his whole race has no power of logical thought! 
It is fair to say that some of the most careful of writers have at 
times been guilty of using isolated anecdotes from travelers, and 
have thus fallen into this type of error. It is like the foreign 
traveler who saw a street fight from the window of a Pullman car, 
and, having inquired the name of the state, wrote in his notes, 
“The inhabitants of Illinois are a very warlike race.” Primitive 
man has been treated that way many times. 
3. Another source of error might, by a slight ‘stretch of terms, 
be called the psychologist’s fallacy. It is the assumption that we 
are viewing the matter exactly as the person under observation 
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does, which assumption is uniformly untrue. Consider, for 
example, the reports on native religions, even by those who have 
lived for years among the people. Most of such reports are, or at 
least were, inaccurate to a surprising extent. We have assumed 
that any human being could observe the facts of social life. No 
one would accept the observations of an uneducated sailor to deter- 
mine the facts of botany or geology, but ability to report on social 
facts is equally dependent on training. 

The Western observer thinks of religion in terms of doctrines 
and theologies and is able to report the beliefs and doctrines of the 
native in a way that is very complete and systematic and misleading. 
In fact, a safe rule would be to trust implicitly the account of an 
actual happening reported by a reputable traveler or explorer jor 
missionary, but to be very slow to accept his explanation of ithe 
event. E 

For example, the natives are supposed to have a belief in spirits 
which extends to everything they see in their world. The trees 
have a spirit, there is a spirit of the river, a spirit in the stones, and 
in every object in their world. 

Now the very great difficulty that I found in getting a satis- 
factory word that would answer to. the concept of “spirit” leads 
me to question this statement. And I can imagine a psychologically: 
inclined Eskimo coming among us and reporting in a paper before 
the Polaris Scientific Institute that white people believe every chair 
to be inhabited by a spirit, proving his point by declaring that he 
has seen many a white man curse a chair after it had maliciously 
got in his way and caused him to stumble over it.* White people 
believe that spirits inhabit golf balls and billiard balls, and are fre- 
quently seen to offer short prayers to them in order to induce them 
to roll where they are wanted. They also imprecate them if they 
do not obey. They even believe that so small an object as a collar 
button has an evil spirit, and often swear violently when this little 
object rolls under the furniture—thinking that the action 'is caused 
by the mischievous spirit of the button. The interpreter of the 
savage mind must beware of the psychologist’s fallacy. 


t Missionaries in inland China report that the natives consider that the mission- 
aries worship chairs, on the ground that they often bow down to them at family 
worship. 
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4. A fourth source of error may be called the mythopeic error, 
the tendency of a native to invent an explanation rather than con- 
fess ignorance. Most of their customs are due to the unthinking 
adherence to the ways of the former generations, and they are not 
conscious of why they do them. If they are asked a reason they 
will often invent one, but this is not necessarily the true reason. 
Few of us could give offhand the explanation of why we remove 
our hats in saluting a lady acquaintance. In fact, it does seem 
almost unreasonable “to make the meeting of a female friend the 
occasion for taking off part of your clothes to wave in the air.” Any 
explanation that the man in the street might give of the custom 


\would be a guess, and this is doubly true of the uncultured peoples 


in their attempt to explain—and yet the traveler can tease out an 
explanation if he tries. 

“Mr. Stefansson” writes that he has found out why the Eskimo 
do hot punish their children. This may be true and it may not, 
but it is true that he has found out the reason they give, and that 
is perhaps a different matter. 

5. Two more sources of error remain to. be noticed, the first of 
which is due to ignorance of language. It is very easy to fall into 
the error of supposing that because a word has not been found, none 
exists. The character of the languages of different peoples is so 
different that it is next to impossible to make any valid argument 
on the absence of a word. 

6. Finally a sixth sort of error may be said to be the error due 
to knowledge of language. An illustration may be found in the 
argument of a recent writer made from the manner of designating 
relationships by blood. There is in many primitive languages a 
lack of any word to distinguish brother from cousin, and this failure 
to distinguish brother from cousin, and son from grandson, means 
that the primitive man has such a vague idea of personality that 
he has not been able to make the fine distinctions. We, on the 
other hand, distinguish brother from cousin, and stepson from blood 
kin, etc., therefore we have a much more highly developed sense of 
personality. 

In order to appreciate the native point of view it is necessary 
to call in our primitive psychologist once more. I recall a time in 

1V., Stefansson, My Life among the Eskimo. 
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the Congo when I had occasion to refer to the tail of.a chicken, 
and used the word that was in my notes as meaning “tail.” I had 
pointed out the caudal appendage of a dog, and had been.told that 
it was called bongongo. This word proved quite intelligible when 
I applied it to designate the tail of a sheep or a buffalo, but when 
I said something about the bongongo of a chicken, the whole com- 
pany burst out into loud laughter. A chicken is not a dog, of 
course not, and did I not see that a chicken had just feathers stick- 
ing out behind and it was not a bongongo at all? They-called that 
mpete, of course. Was it really true that white people called the 
feathers of a chicken by the same name that they called the real 
tail of a dog? Later on I found that the word for tail of a fis 
is a very different word from either of the other two. 
Now the Eskimo psychologist might, on the basis of these factis 

write that English-speaking people have such vague, ene 
notions of tailhood and of spinality that they cannot distinguish 


/ 


t 


/ 


the difference between the feathers of a chicken and the tail of the . 


dog and call both these by the same name as the steering gear of 
a fish. It is true that Western people distinguish the snout of the 
pig from the lip of a man, and these two from the beak of a bird, 
and all three from the muzzle of a horse, and are therefore in a 
state of evolution which will probably lead them to a stage where 
they can develop a notion of distinction in tails in the process of 
` time. I submit that the analogy is fair. 

The sources of error being so many, what methods are to be 
relied upon for dependable results? The answer is that careful, 
painstaking, scientific experiment and inquiry will alone give depend- 
able-findings. Most of those we now have are not to be depended 
upon. But I wish to direct attention to the subject of language. 

The language of the people is a very instructive phenomenon— 
giving much information as to the manner of the working of the 
logical processes of those in whose mouths it developed. It does 
. not follow, perhaps, that a highly developed language indicates a 
highly developed capacity, for langauge is inherited and passed on, 
the slave speaking the tongue of the master; but the presence of a 
complete and scientifically constructed language would make impos- 
sible the opposite argument. 
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Now the people of the equatorial Congo speak a language of a 
pronounced agglutinative type, quite typical of the Bantu tongues, 
being complete and developed to a degree surprising to those whose 
conception has been derived from writings of the Spencerian 
variety. A brief account of some of the outstanding features of the 
language will make the matter clear. 

The alliterative concord, which makes this family of languages 
unique among human tongues, consists in a device which indicates 
the agreement of the dependent words upon the governing noun 
by means of a prefix attached to verb, adjective, numeral, 
and possessive pronoun, relative, and demonstrative. There is no 
sex gender in the language, but some eight “classes,” or grammatical 
denders, with an inflection for the plural. Each of the sixteen 
merent noun prefixes must be applied to the dependent words in 
thé sentence. For example, should I wish to ask the question: 
“ Where are those two spoons of mine which you gave me?” every 
word except the verb in the dependent clause would have to begin 
with the plural prefix of totoko (“spoons”), thus: 

“Totoko tonko tokam tofe toki wonkaka tolenko?” 


“Spoons those mine two which you-gave-me where-are-they?” 
Should the question be regarding the whereabouts of an equal num- 


ber of bananas, similarly acquired, the words would be: 
“ Banko banko bakam bafe baki wonkaka balenko ?” 


“Bananas those mine two which you-gave-me where-are-they ?” 
Suppose there is only one banana involved in the inquiry, then I 
should have to ask: 

“Jinko jinko jikam jiki wonkaka jidenko ?” 

“Banana that mine which you-gave-me where-is-it?” 
I should ask for two goats given by you and lost by me in the follow- 
ing language: 

“ Nia inko ikam ife iki wonkaka ilenko ?” 

“Goats,” etc. 
Should I inquire about canoes, every dependent word must begin 
with bi-, the prefix for biato; if for sticks, it would be be-, the prefix 
of betamba, etc. 
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There is a diminutive prefix which can be further diminished 
so that by the form of the noun the degree of littleness can be 
indicated. Likewise there is an augmentative inflection which can 
be still further augmented. Thus the five words, imbwambwa, - 
imbwa, mbwa, embwa, embwambwa, mean respectively: “little tiny 
dog,” “little dog,” “dog,” “big dog,” and “enormous big dog.” 
It is a sort of comparison of nouns. 

‘The verb is very highly developed and very complex. It con-. 
tains the subject of the verb in the form of a pronominal prefix, 
as in Latin. It also has a pronominal syllable to indicate the 
pronominal object, asin Hebrew. But in this family of language: 
there is the indirect object, which is similarly indicated. eran 


“he-is-going”’; tokenda, “we-are-going”; wonkunda, “you-arp 
(79 


striking-me”; akokunda, “he-is-striking-you”; Jlonjeleza, you- 
bring-him-to-me,” baolonjeleza, “they-have-brought-him-to-me.”’ 
By suffixes the shades of meaning of the verb can be changed 
after the analogy of the Hebrew verb-form. Thus żunga means 
“to tie or bind,” tungama, “to be bound,” tungya, “to cause to 
bind,” tungela, “to bind’ for” someone; tungola, “to unbind”; 
tungana, “to bind each other”; yatwnga, “to bind one’s self”; and 
. so on to the number of eight. But there are numbers of permuta- 
tions and combinations of these, as, for example, the causative and 
the dative can be combined in the form tungeza, “to-cause- (or 
help-) to-tie-for’’ someone; tungoza, “to-help-unbind-for” some- 
one; tungameza, “to-help-to-place-in-a-bound-state-or-condition 
for-the-sake-of”’ someone, and so on to the number of ten or twelve. 
Now each of these separate forms is capable of tense and modal 
_ inflection to the number of at least fourteen tense forms, differing 
in toto from the models of Indo-European tense inflection. There 
is an indefinite present, an immediate future, a distant future, an 
immediate past, a remote past, a continuative past, a past with the 
consequences no longer obtaining, e.g., nsombaki, “I-bought-it (but 
sold it again),” a “not yet” tense, and various ways to introduce 
negative ideas. 
- Examples of the variety of pronoun, tense, and mode in a single 
word would be: ifokokaya, “he-will-surely-give-you”; aoyatunga, 
“he-has-bound-himself”’; aoyatungama, “he-has-placed-himself-in- 
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a-bound-condition”’; aoyolokotungamezamaka, “he-has-caused-him- 
self-to-be-placed-in-a-bound-condition-for-your-sake.”” 

The extraordinary development of the verb and noun is com- 
pensated for by a corresponding lack in adjective and prepositions. 
If we reckon all the agglutinated forms of a transitive root like 
tung-, “bind, ’including the possible pronominal combinations, 
there would be more than five thousand different words from this 
root alone. 

There is perhaps only one real preposition, though there are 


\ nouns for “top,” “bottom,” etc., which can be used to translate 


“above,” “below,” etc. The preposition, therefore, is merely a 
onnecting particle. 

^ Adjectives are very slightly developed, the grammatical form 
fòr “strong” being that of a noun. The word for “hot” is the 
word for “fire,” but there is a word for “cold.” They do not know 
ice save in the rare occurrence of hailstones. 

Onomatopoetic particles of an undifferentiated character, which 
may be thought of as intermediate between our adverbs, adjectives, 
and interjections, are very numerous. Thus we say to a child, 
“He shot him, bang.” Most verbs of action admit of such a com- 
pleting word in the Bantu tongues. 

This word or particle is, in animated discourse, supplied by the 
listener, who fills out a pause with an appropriate inflection on the 
part of the narrator. In the case of an orator making a speech, 
the whole audience responds. The delivery of an oration is there- 
fore a very lively performance, in which the native orators take 
great professional delight. In an address I heard once, the speaker, 
describing a hunt, went on to say: 

“I was passing through the forest when suddenly I saw a large 
bird on a tree just above the water of a stream. I took aim with 
my flintlock”—‘T-e-e-e,” said everyone in the audience as the 
speaker went through the motion of aiming—‘‘and then”—he 
snapped the fingers of his right hand—‘‘Kow!” shouted the two 
hundred listeners—“ and into the water’’—he stopped and made a 
downward gesture with the hand—“ Chubu!”—(‘“‘Splash!’’)—sang 
out the whole company. This peculiarity of conversational 
response may be partly responsible for the successful technique of 
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the orators. At any rate they are very enthusiastic public speakers, 
take great delight in it, and when skilful handle their audience with 
great art. ; 

Their number system runs as far as a million. I do not know 
what use they have for the word now, but I think it was needed ` 
when there was a commerce in beads, now no longer existing. 

Many native proverbs have been recorded by various investi- í 
gators, and these are often curiously parallel to those in other 
languages, though there are many not like ours. “No meat with- f 
out bone” (No rose without a thorn), “Don’t carry fish to the / 
riverside” (Carrying coals to Newcastle), “One day w won’t spoil an 
elephant” (Rome wasn’t built in a day). 

These linguistic considerations are presented for the purpose 
of illustrating the statement that the language is at least sufficiently 
developed to make impossible any conclusive argument of a lack of 
mental power or ability on account of the lack of linguistic develop- 
ment. Particularly noteworthy is the preference for abstract 
nouns, as, “man of strength.” It was formerly thought that they 
could not think abstract thoughts. 

If we consider, as Spencer does, the sensory life, we find the 
usual statements to be that the keen eyes of the savage and his 
extraordinary powers of hearing mark him off from his degenerate 
civilized brother, even if they do place him nearer the lower animals 
in this respect. My own observations among them would not bear 
this out. Ina hippopotamus hunt one day the natives insisted that 
there was a herd at the end of an island a mile away and paddled 
through a broiling sun, getting under cover of the island and 
approaching the spot carefully only to find that the supposed ears 
and. nose of the “hippos” were the roots and snags of trees. Later 
on I secured a good pair of field glasses and was 3 able to make them 
out wrong on many occasions. 

The sense of direction that is so often referred to by travelers, 
who assert that they “have a compass in their heads,” is attribut- 
able, in the opinion of several of us who have had experience with 
them, to a mere familiarity with the locality, much as we are able 
to make our way about in a room in utter darkness if it is sufficiently 
familiar. On more than one occasion I have witnessed very spirited 
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debates between different natives themselves, indicating that the 
compasses in their heads were at least not all working together. 
In Mr. Stefansson’s last book there is an account of a difference 
of opinion between the white man and the native in a country 
strange to both. The later events vindicated the opinion of the 
white man. 

The emotional life of the uncivilized peoples has been written 

\ about with a great deal of assurance by many anthropologists. The 
older view was that primitive men, being midway between man and 
brute, were characterized by a sort of activity more nearly like 

Vee reflex action. They were less highly evolved and there- 
fore less able to have emotions connected with the more remote 
possibilities, They were supposed to be impetuous, like children, 
noisy, excitable. And yet we were able, on the Congo, to write 
contracts for a year at a time and keep large numbers of servants 
and workmen constantly employed with as little trouble among the 
laborers as we would expect to encounter here at home. They were 
said to be characterized by improvidence and a lack of the feeling 
of ownership, but the Congo natives eat cassava as the principal 
article of breadstuff, and this requires fully nine months in which 
to mature—quite as long as wheat and longer than any other of 
our ordinary foodstuffs. 

The inhibition of impulses is supposed to be one of the best 
indexes of mentality. Feeble-minded children are unable to choose 
between two offered objects because they cannot apparently sup- 
press the impulse to seize the nearest. The savage has been said 
to be under the same limitation. And yet it is altogether probable 
that he would be the first to accuse the white men whom he knows 
of just this fault. The white man comes into the tropics with 
exaggerated ideas of the importance of getting things done on 
schedule. When people do not move as fast as he wishes he often 
loses control of himself and raves and fumes quite like a spoiled 
child. The African would be able to insist that it is the white man 
who has no control of himself. 

The taboos of savage life are many and complex. They are 
habitually well observed. And when it is remembered that the 
taboos are prohibitions on practices that are attractive and which 
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the agent wishes to engage in, it will be seen that it requires some 
mastery of the impulses to be able to resist. 

As to imitativeness, it is not at all apparent that the savage is 
more imitative than others. We adopt the ways of the people in 
the group which we admire and which we are trying to attain to, 
but with the ways and methods of another group we do not concern 
ourselves. The savage will adopt a new garment of civilization 
when he has commenced to admire the group of civilized men with 
whom he has been associated, but there are many irreconcilables 
in every group of primitive people who flatly refuse to touch any 
of the accursed foreigner’s things. It may be said that we imitate / 
other people when we wear neckties or stiff collars or other by-! 
products of fashion, but it would be perhaps a better statement to 
say that we respond to a demand for this sort of thing. 

Now most of the examples of imitation in the savages of my 
acquaintance could appropriately be classed in this category: 
When they wear foreign clothes it is because they admire the group 
that wears them, and seek to secure some measure of identification 
and incorporation with that group. They secure guns, not from a 
desire to imitate, but from a desire to hunt and fight successfully. 
They build better huts, or even construct real houses, because they 
see a certain advantage in this procedure, and not on account of 
mere imitation. It is, at most, rational imitation. 

The most positive statements of the psychology of the savage 
have been made with reference to his reasoning power. It seems 
a very natural and defensible conclusion that, since exact science 
as we know it does not exist among them, they have an inferior 
ability in reasoning. At least they lack a sufficiently developed 
reasoning faculty to meet the needs of their life. 

It will, of course, be apparent that the modern experimental 
method which originated with Galileo and his generation did not 
originate independently among the present-day savages. But the 
power of forming hypotheses to account for difficulties is as readily 
observed among them as among us. 

The quantitative conceptions have entered but slightly into 
their life. Cloth is measured by fathoms, the outstretched arms 
of the seller sufficing for a measure, but there is no measure of 
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weight. The volume of oil that is sold is measured by the potful, 
but there is no rigid standard of size. 

There is no formal drill in numbers, as there is no formal drill 
in anything, but I tried a lad once with the idea of discovering 
whether he could tell nine times nine. “If nine pieces of cassava 
cost nine brass rods each, how much would they all cost?” After 
the inevitable argument that they did not cost nine rods each, but 
could be bought anywhere at five rods each, he finally yielded the 
point and agreed for argument’s sake, and then set out to try to 

\ find the solution. He took nine sticks and placed them on the 
iground, breaking the last one into nine pieces. He then placed 
one of these pieces on each of the other sticks, and found that he 
had eight whole sticks and one piece left over, so he announced that 
the result was—eighty-one. 

‘The importance that should be given to the social forces in the 
psychology of a race can be well illustrated by considering the 
emotional character of negro religion. Davenport" classes the wild 
extravagances which may still be observed in certain groups of 
whites as “primitive,” and matches them with similar accounts of 
the activities of present-day negroes. 

The facts are, of course, not in dispute. The American negro 
is emotional in religion—and the accounts that have been handed 
down in the literature are substantially accurate. In a typical 
negro revival meeting there is, as a rule, a minimum of thought in 
the sermon. The exhortation consists often of a chant with a vio- 
lent appeal to the emotions of the hearers, and lurid imagery. If 
the appeal is successful some of the audience are affected by it. 
They begin to respond in rhythmic movements, or in crooning 
chants or loud shoutings. There is often an epidemic, and large 
numbers are affected simultaneously. Sometimes the whole con- 
gregation gets religion, and multitudes are slain before the 
Lord. 

The assumption that is made to explain these facts is that such 
manifestations are native to the savage mind and are explicable as 
manifestations of the negro’s lack of resistance to stimuli and to 
his general imitativeness. 


1 F, M. Davenport, Primitive Traits in Religious Revivals. 
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It seems that the facts can be explained better without appealing 
to the native African endowment. The social situation in which 
the American negro found himself has, in all probability, fur- 
nished the pattern by means of which he was guided in his religious 
life. Extravagant as the reactions are, they can all be matched by 
others just as remarkable in the white race that was the teacher of 
the black. In Cane Ridge, Kentucky, in 1803, 20,000. white 
people were gathered together for the great revival services, where 
they stayed till the provisions in the district were exhausted, 
and’ were then compelled to disperse. There were the most 
exciting manifestations of religious conversion. Some had the} 

“jerks” and could not control their muscles. Others would 
take hold of the young trees and twist the bark off in theit 
excitement. 

Until the last twenty-five years the customary way of carrying 
on religious activities in the rural South was to have more or less 
perfunctory services during the fall, winter, and spring, with many 
interruptions in the winter on account of the weather, but to con- 
centrate attention on the summer revival or “camp-meeting.” At 
most of these it was the custom to appoint “holding committees,” 
not financial organizations, but more apathetic individuals who 
would undertake to hold the shouters and prevent damage during 
their exercises. As late as twenty years ago one could be pretty 
sure of seeing someone “shout” at the revivals of the white people, 
but it has practically died out at present. 

The practice among the whites having disappeared so com- 
pletely, it would be significant to inquire whether the negro churches 
are correspondingly affected. And this turns out to be the case. 
A friend of mine visiting the South took the first opportunity (and 
this was fifteen years ago) of visiting a negro church for the purpose 
of hearing some of the plaintive negro music that the “jubilee 
singers” had popularized. He came away disgusted with what he 
had heard, for the choir had given as the main rendition on the 

` program a selection from an oratorio, “The Heavens Are Telling.” 

The theory of my friend was that this last was a servile and 
unworthy imitation, and that they were quite original in their 
former emotional Christianity. 
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But even these facts are not, perhaps, conclusive, for it may be 
thought that the psychology of the American negro is gradually 
undergoing a change in his new environment due to physical changes 
of an anatomical nature, the result, in turn, of the different physical 
conditions under which the race is now situated. In this connection 
the form taken by the Christianity of present-day converts to mis- 
sionary activity ought to be instructive. 

Within a radius of ten miles in one district on the Upper Congo 
there have been three distinct types of Christianity observable. 

. The original church at Equatorville was founded by men of a rather 
‘liberal turn, who allowed the largest liberty to the native converts 
jn working out the problems of polygamy and slavery and the use 
of tobacco. This was succeeded by a very strictly legalistic type 
of. teaching, in which the number of forbidden practices rivaled the 
native taboos, and were, in fact, regarded substantially as substi- 
tuted taboos—very much as has been described by Mr. Stefansson 
in Alaska, where the people put away their nets on Sunday because 
it was the sabbath day, and proceeded to fish with hook and 
line. `, 

The third type of religion in the Congo was very different from 
either of the others, being the result of the preaching and instruc- 

- tion of a company of Trappist monks whose emphasis was put on 
relics and ceremonial observances. The type of religion observable 
in the village resembles quite closely, at least in its superficial 
aspect, what one sees in rural Portugal or Belgium. 

One significant thing in this connection is that the religion of 
the three churches above referred to was in no case emotional to 
any marked degree. I have yet to observe anything resembling 
excitement in the whole phenomenon of the conversion of a people 
to Christianity in Aftica. The mission was and is a decided success. 
There are now more than five thousand converts, and the serious- 
ness with which they take their religion is evidenced by the state- 
ment that this company is at present employing nearly three 
hundred adult evangelists, paying them a living support, and keep- 
ing them going all the time. But their reaction to Christianity has 
taken a form decidedly theological, and they can argue and debate 
like any one of our modern polemic sects. 
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A reasonable explanation would assume that the pattern from 
which their conceptions of the new religion were taken was ‘the 
determining factor in the reaction. The American negro is emo- 
tional in religion on account of the type of religion which his teachers 
possessed when he adopted the faith. He is rapidly changing this, 
owing to the corresponding change that has taken place in the 
superior social group. The Congo African would become as emo- 
tional as the slaves were before the war if the Holy Rollers were 
to go among them and establish congregations. 

The hypothesis that has been forming, therefore, in recent / 
years concerning the mind of so-called primitive man, meaning the’ 
uncivilized races of the present day, is that in native endowment 
the savage child is, on the average, about the same in capacity as 
the child of civilized races. Instead of the concept of different 
stages or degrees of mentality, we find it easier to think of the 
human mind as being, in its capacity, about! the same everywhere, 
the difference in culture to be explained in|terms of: the physical 
geography, or the stimuli from ather groups, or the unaccountable 
occurrence of great men. But this is only a hypothesis. It has 
not been proved. It may well be that differences in anatomical 
structure can be correlated with differences in mental capacity. 
One would suppose that the size or weight of the brain could be 
so correlated. The difficulty is in finding a crucial test. To 
measure the achievements of the tribes in their own habitat is 
inconclusive, and to import youths into our schools is to fail to 
isolate the -years of childhood which recent psychology considers 
the most potent: in their influence on the after-life. 

Much light could be thrown on the problem by going to the 
villages and making detailed mental and physical tests, The expe- 
dition to Torres Straits by the Cambridge University Expedition, 
and later to the Todas in India, was a good beginning. A little 
was done with the natives who were at the St. Louis Exposition in . 
1904. The evidence was in the direction of the conclusion sug- 
gested by this paper, but the tests were admittedly inconclusive. 

In the first place, the natives at the World’s Fair were too few 
in number and selected on the wrong principle to be representative. 
Secondly, the tests were merely for sense-organ acuity, vision, color- 
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blindness, and auditory ability. Since 1904 a great deal of progress 
has been made in establishing the norm of mental ability in many 
other directions. A third reason for the inconclusive character of 
the tests lies in the fact that the investigators in the cases men- 
tioned were in all cases ignorant of the language and had to rely 
on interpreters or the use of “pidgin English.” 

If an expedition could be made to the equatorial Congo in charge 
of one who could speak the language readily and who was also 
trained in psychological technique, and if records could be obtained 
of the mental and physical ability of, say, one thousand or fifteen 
aundred properly distributed individuals, it would be possible to 
be far more positive on the general question than we are at the 
present time. Some thought of organizing such an expedition has 
recently been indulged in, and the plans were outlined in detail in 
the\early part of 1914, but the outbreak of the war postponed every- 
thing. When peace comes, it may be that funds can be secured and 
the expedition conducted, and if so it will be possible to write with 
much more certainty concerning the mind of primitive man. 
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Decadence carries the idea of the raveling of a web, the crum- , 
bling of a wall that once was strong, the falling to pieces of a struc- 3 
ture that has rotted at the joints. The decadent society will be ; 


one that sinks below a former level of unity, vigor, and efficiency / 
Perhaps loyalty shifts from society to its subordinate groups, so 
that the spirit of caste or sect or faction or clan overrides feeling for 
the whole. Perhaps the sub-groups themselves are weakened by 
the spread of the spirit of each for himself. Egoism may go so far 
that the only social unit able to thrive is the band—-i.e., the group 
formed about a strong man and promising immediate material 
advantages. Society decays when the laws, customs, and beliefs 
tending to keep within bounds the selfishness of individuals are not 
respected as of yore. The spiritual web enmeshing men gives way. 
There are more contradictions among people than formerly and 


fewer agreements, more discords and fewer harmonies, more clash- 
4 


ings and fewer co-operations. Not only has the I-feeling gained on 
the we-feeling, but the bonds uniting successive generations may 
fail, so that there is less veneration for forefathers and less care for 
posterity. ` 

Various are the external causes which may contribute to the 
decay of a society. One of these is a change of climate for the worse. 
In Central America, Chinese Turkestan, Mesopotamia, Cambodia, 
and Rhodesia are found imposing ruins which testify to the handi- 
work of peoples far above the present inhabitants in culture and 
organization. In Bolivia, a few miles south of Lake Titicaca, 
have been brought to light the remains of a forgotten city which 
could hardly have counted fewer than a million inhabitants. The 
impossibility -of such multitudes growing their food on a bleak 
plateau at an elevation of 12,500 feet'above sea level has led to the 
startling hypothesis that this civilization flourished at a time so 
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remote that the Andean uplift had not yet risen more than eight 
or nine thousand feet above the ocean! In Central Asia the dis- 
covery of cities long buried under desert sand affords the principal 
ground for the pulsatory theory of climatic changes formulated by 
Dr. Ellsworth Huntington. If the alleged changes are substan- 
tiated, we have the key to a downfall which heretofore has been 
, attributed to some mysterious internal cause. 
\ Subjugation is another cause of the breaking up of society. 
’ Almost always conquest shatters or destroys the social organization 
\ of the conquered; frequently it subjects them to conditions which 
\warp or corrupt their character and in the end make them incompe- 
tent to maintain a normal group life. Note the pliant and slippery 
character of the peoples that have long lain under the blight of the 
Turk. The Mongol yoke left upon the soul of the Russian people 
deep scars, which even now after four centuries have not been 
effaced. The Irish are very different from what they would be had 
they been as much left to themselves as the Scotch. Or let one 
compare the social consciousness of the Japanese with that of the 
East Indians, and he will perceive how, in the latter, subjugation 
and mixture have contributed to produce a narrow and selective 
grouping along the lines of blood relationship, occupation, and 
religion, instead of the broad and comprehensive grouping of a 
free people. 

Society rests on lend and people, so that, if either deteriorates, 
society sags, twists, or falls, like a house when its foundation is 
breaking down. We know now that, quite in its day’s work, a 
people can so dissipate or use up its natural resources as to leave 
the land scarcely habitable. Behind some of the great tragedies 
of history we are just beginning to glimpse soil exhaustion. In 
the early Roman Republic, as in China and Japan today, a four- 
acre plot was deemed enough to support a family. But the allot- 
ments of the Gracchi were twenty acres in extent, those of the 
triumvirs, thirty acres, those of Caesar, forty acres. Before the 
imperial period the scantness of the grain crops stood in such harsh 
contrast to the tales of older fertility that agricultural writers 
generally held the theory that mother-earth was approaching old 
age; that, like a woman, she had reached that point in her life when 
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one ceases to bring forth. Columella recommends the vine, because 
in the greater part of Italy no one can recall when grain produced 
fourfold—i.e., four to six bushels to the acre! It was in just the 
longest-tilled parts that the soil had become leanest. In old 
Latium, Varro cites Pupinia “where the foliage is meager, the 
vines look starved, where the scant straw never stools, nor the fig 
tree blooms, and trees and parched meadows are largely covered 
with moss.”? Two centuries later Columella refers to entire Latium 
as a country where only imported food kept the people alive. 


` 
Ká 


Social exhaustion doubtless brought on such profound social i 


changes as the turning of tilled land into pasture, the indebtedness; 
and ruin of the Latin yeomen, the growth of great estates (tatiy 


fundia), the formation of the urban populace, the exaction of fa 


grain tribute from the provinces, the deliberate conquest of grain- 
producing countries, and the development of Rome into a huge 
parasite, living, as Seneca puts it, “on the spoils of all nations.” 
‘But since Rome sucked food from the provinces, the shadow of soil 
exhaustion presently fell upon them also. Sicily, Sardinia, North 


Africa, Spain, went the way of Italy, which in Sophocles’ time had’ 


been a granary for Greece. Only Egypt, annually refertilized by 
the Nile slime, escaped exhaustion.’ 

It is only within a generation that we have Bee how a 
people prepares its ruin by a reckless destruction of the natural 
forest. In China deeply gulled plateaus, guttered hillsides, choked 
watercourses, silted-up bridges, sterilized bottom lands, bankless 
wandering rivers, dyked torrents that have built up their beds till 
they meander at the level of the tree tops, and mountain brooks as 
thick as pea soup testify to the changes wrought once the reckless 
ax has let loose the force of running water to resculpture the land- 
scape. What I observed in Shansi along the Fén River is typical: 

Once the tree cover is removed, the rains wash the soil from the hillsides 
and with it fill the watercourses and choke the valleys. Wherever a brook or a 
creek debouches into the valley of the Fén, it has built with this wash a great 
alluvial cone, curving down-river, and along the crest of this cone runs the 


shallow gravelly bed of the stream that once loitered under high banks three 
or four fathoms beneath its present level. This cone has covered under silt 


tSee Simkovitch, “Rome’s Fall Reconsidered,” Political Science Quarterly, 
XXXI. 
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and sand and gravel from a few score acres to several miles of the former rich 
bottom lands and they can never be recovered. 

Buildings are imbedded to the waist in the debris. Gateways that once 
one could ride a camel through, one can now only creep through on hands and 
knees. Twice we came upon majestic stone bridges which once spanned broad 
affluents of the Fén, but which now, their noble arches half silted up, stand 
unused amid fields of beans and rape, sad monuments of a bygone prosperity. 
Since the bridge was built, twenty feet of wash from deforested hills has been 
dropped in that watercourse and the stream, no longer fed from spongy wooded 
slopes, is a trickle or an underground moisture in summer and a raging flood 
in the rainy season. 


From the once-wooded hills opposite Hong Kong the soil has 
\been washed away till the country is nothing but granite boulders. 
‘North of the Gulf of Tonkin, it is said, not a tree is to be seen and 
the surviving balks between the fields show that areas once culti- 
vated have become waste. Erosion stripped the earth down to the 
clay and the land had to be abandoned. One hears of districts, 
once populous, in which the mountains are dry, gray skeletons, the 
rich bottom sands lie smothered under silt, and there is now one 
family to four square miles. 

Says Marsh in his Man and Nature: 


There are parts of Asia Minor, of Northern Africa, of Greece, and even 
of Alpine Europe, where the operation of causes set in action by man has 
brought the face of earth to a desolation almost as complete as that of the moon; 
and though, within that brief space of time men call the “‘historical period,” 
they are known to have been covered with luxuriant woods, verdant pastures, 
and fertile meadows, they are now too far deteriorated to be reclaimable by 
man; nor can they become again fitted for human use except through great 
geological changes, or other mysterious influences or agencies of which we have 
no present knowledge or over which we have no prospective control. 

The destructive changes occasioned by the agency of man upon the flanks 
of the Alps, the Apennines, the Pyrenees, and other mountain ranges in Central 
and Southern Europe, and the progress of physical deterioration have become 
so rapid that, in some localities, a single generation has witnessed the beginning 
and the end of the melancholy revolution. 


At her zenith Greece was a fertile, well-wooded, healthful, and 
very populous country with, perhaps, as many people as Belgium or 
Pennsylvania. Two centuries later, at the time of the Roman 


* Ross, The Changing Chinese, p. 271. 
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conquest, the country was poor and but sparsely populated. All 
Hellas, according to Plutarch, could put in the field not more than 
three thousand fully armed troops. Strabo noticed that in his 
time nearly all the mountains seen from the coast were denuded, 
while the valleys and plains were ravaged by malaria. What had 
happened was that the rush to the cities left the countryside short 
‘of laborers, so that pastures replaced tilled fields. Every summer, 
when the plain was parched, the herds were driven into the moun- 
tains where they browsed or trampled down the seedlings, the 
result being that in time the forest perished. Then the soil, no 
longer bound in place by living roots, began to wash down the slopes 


until‘the mountains died. Swamps formed and whole districts had. 


to be abandoned on account of malaria. In Spain the extension of 
cultivation to the heights resulted in deforestation and ruined the 
soil, but on the plateau of Castile the climate was adverse ito 
anopheles; malaria took possession only of certain low and humid 
districts of Andalusia. ; 

If from any cause a people becomes sappy and brittle, there will 
be a slump in the quality of its group life. Now, there are various 
things which may change for the worse the hereditary fiber of a 
people. One is the cityward flow. The glittering cities lure the 
brightest youth from the field and tempt them to strain for the 
prizes of success. But there they marry later, die sooner, and leave 
fewer children than the dull cousins that stayed on the farm. In- 
variably, until about a century ago, cities were consumers of men, 
their deaths always exceeding their births, so that nothing kept 
them up but the endless inflow from the country. The fact that the 
urban population can reproduce itself today should not lead us to 
forget how for centuries cities were blast furnaces where the 
talented rose and became incandescent, to be sure, but were, never- 
theless, incinerated without having duly reproduced themselves. 

A strong and long-continued emigration, when it takes away 
the more hardy and enterprising, is likely to lower the quality of a 
people. The great outflow of Greeks, particularly after Alexander’s 
conquests had opened all Western Asia to them, may have had 
something to do with the flatness of the Silver Age. The conquest 
and peopling of the Americas and the Philippines drained Spain of 
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numbers she could ill spare. An outflow caused by persecution for 
ideas takes away cream, as we plainly see by the record of the 
fugitive Huguenots and the hounded sectaries that founded certain 
American colonies. On the other hand, an emigration in quest of 
wages in well-policed new countries probably carries away elements 
which, on the whole, are below rather than above the average of 
\ their people. In general the deeper, straighter, and smoother the 
\ channels of migration, the lower the stratum they can tap. 

\ Under Darwinian influence, Seeck, historian of the later Roman 
‘Empire, undertakes to account for the world-historic decadence of 
ancient society by social misselection. The decay of ancient 
Greece, marked by a lamentable lowering of ability in every depart- 
ment of culture, he connects with the ferocious party struggles 
between aristocrats and democrats. In these struggles, at each 
turn of fortune’s wheel, all persons of distinction belonging to the 
defeated party were banished or slaughtered. Thus we read of 
seven hundred families being exiled at one time from Athens, one 
thousand leading citizens executed at Mitylene, four thousand 
at Gela. In generations of such savage work the contending 
factions contrived to drain Greece of her best blood, and left to her 
insignificant and mediocre families an inglorious and decadent 
future. 

In like manner Seeck connects the decline of ability among the 
Romans, and especially the notable decline in their courage and 
force of character, with the wholesale massacres of the Social Wars. 
Marius and Cinna murdered the aristocrats and their personal 
enemies by thousands, Sulla extirpated the democrats with equal 
ferocity, and the remaining noble blood was spilled under the pro- 
scriptions of the triumvirs. All the bold were slain; only cowards 
remained alive, and from their progeny issued the timid, character- 
less generations of the Lower Empire. 

Be warned, however, that nothing is more hazardous than 
inferences as to race decadence in past epochs. Unlike soil im- 
poverishment and deforestation, remote changes in the stream of 
heredity cannot be measured. Even now it is impossible to make 
sure whether or not our own people are degenerating, let alone 
bygone peoples. We have not yet made out the drift of insanity 
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among us, or whether the feeble-minded have gained on ot 
. stocks. It is hardly a decade since the invention of mental tı 
‘permitted the classification of certain persons as “subnormal” 
be something else than a mere matter of opinion. Until we h 
gauged the selections going on among ourselves, it is surely v 
to speculate as to the net effect of the changes that went on in 
proportions of stocks in any ancient people. 

Besides these causes of decadence lying outside of society 
under it, there may develop within society toxins which poison 
One such toxin is an overgrowth of institutions, so great as to wea. 
character, destroy liberty, and intimidate the originative mi 
whose mission it is to initiate the movements necessary to ad 
society to changed conditions. __ = 

Take, for example, the case of Spain. In the course of ei 
centuries of wars at once national and religious, loyalty and,- 
gious fervor grew to be dominant passions. Poverty and ignora 
the necessary result of incessant warfare, helped develop t 
unquestioning obedience to king and priest which became 
outstanding characteristic of the Spanish people. So the ti 
arrived when state and church were able to rule over the people 
will. The former, with long, exhausting, foreign. wars on bet 
of religion; the latter, with the expulsion of the Moors, the for: 
emigration of the Jews, and the extermination of most origi 
variant minds by means of the Inquisition, so wasted the stren; 
of the people that by the end of the seventeenth century retrog! 
sion was visible in all departments of national life. Population ! 
shrunk, Madrid having lost half her numbers within a centu 
Much soil had gone out of cultivation. Seville had lost all but th 
hundred of her sixteen thousand looms; Toledo, all but thirt: 
of her fifty woolen manufactories. The fisheries had so fallen av 
that they could not furnish sailors for a few royal ships. Cha 
had been lost and Spanish pilots had become ignorant of their o 
waters. It was impossible to pay the army or to man the fi 
The upper classes knew nothing of science or literature and w 
unacquainted with the most momentous events outside their o 
country. All books, save books of devotion, were despised; 
one collected them or consulted them. The French ambassado1 
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Madrid summed up the state of education by saying: “In Spain 
science is a crime and ignorance a virtue.” 

Although in the eighteenth century certain strong sovereigns, 
using able foreigners as their instruments of reform, produced an 

, artificial progress, the people were still obsessed, and it needed but a 

\ single reactionary king to bring down the new structure. The 

power of the clergy was restored and darkness again fell. Even yet, 

\ after agonizing struggles to share in the general movement of 

\ humanity toward freedom and light, the Spanish mind bears deep 

traces of the servitude to which it was subjected by its ancient blind 
lpyalty to throne and church. 

In Athens we come upon a social decadence originating in the 
sphere of intellect. It seems as if in a nation’s life-history organic 
epochs alternate with critical epochs. In the former, society is 
built. up on the basis of ideas and ideals springing out of common 
experiences. Among a people like the Athenians, who had had to 
struggle against difficult external conditions and who could not 
have survived without team work, the we-feeling is strong and 
general. In this period great artists, like Aeschylus and Sophocles, 
feel themselves one with their people and exalt the broad, simple, 
general, human qualities. They glorify the heroic and the 
universal, 

The next generation, secure and prosperous, has no such pressing 
need to pull together. The great achievements of the past are 
piled before their eyes. The national art has reached sublime 
heights. The less original spirits are tempted to become parasites 
on the products of their illustrious predecessors, so that a host 
of imitators springs into existence. As for the stronger spirits, 
they find themselves at odds with national traditions. Perceiving 
that the heroes and gods of the old dramatists are mythical, they 
reject the naive religious and patriotic ideas of the folk mind. 
Euripides takes this analytic critical attitude. In the Frogs 
Aristophanes sets him and Aeschylus against each other as repre- 
senting two great opposed tendencies. The critical spirit of Euripi- 
des, his sarcasm, his ridicule, his faultfinding, all help to dissolve 
the common beliefs that hold people together. Out of touch with 
simple people, he stresses the qualities which distinguish him and 
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other intellectuals from the mass, not the broad traits they all have 
incommon. ‘Thus in Euripides’ tragedies we discover that striving 
after effect and novelty, that desire to show one’s ingenuity, which 
are sure symptoms of individualistic art. 

In the following period the effect of the disintegrative critical 
spirit working upon a thwarted and war-worn people becomes mani- 
fest. Faith in one’s fellows, in the high destiny of one’s people, is / 
gone. The accepted aim is to get the most out of life as an indi- | 
vidual. Teachers make private life rather than public life the’ 
subject of inquiry and precept. Tlie sentiment of patriotism is sq 
weak that mercenaries make up the army. The ardor for libert/y 
has died down. “How much better is it,” exclaims Menander, 
“to be under a good master than to live in poverty and be free!” 
He also coins the maxim: ‘He who fights and runs away may live 
to fight another day.” Politics ‘are abandoned by the best classes, 
-and the gifted retire to schools of philosophy. The lower natures 
become dissolute, the higher become aloof and self-centered. One 
of the intellectuals, Callimachus, voices the sentiment: “I hate the 
cyclic poem, nor do I delight in a road that carries many hither and 
thither; I detest, too, a gadabout charmer, and I drink not from 
the fountain; I loathe everything popular.” 

Without its folk root the Greek religion of this period is full of 
ceremonies and foreign gods. ~ In literature the endeavor to startle 
is now carried so far that in one long poem there is a riddle in every 
line. Similes are heaped up for their own sake rather than to make 
the point clear. Temples are no longer built; it is house archi- 
tecture which now develops. In a word, ancestors, posterity, the 
group, no. longer give life its meaning. To get the most out of it 
-for me and mine is the end of living. l 

Late in the last century the French passed through such a 
critical epoch, during which great writers and artists relentlessly 
dissected, not only all elements of religious faith, but, as well, all 
moral, social, and civic ideals. The result was a movement 
toward unbridled individualism culminating in a widespread moral 
disorganization, the symptoms of which were so plain early in the 
nineties that the French got the repute of being a “decadent” and 
negligible people. About this time the group sense of self- 
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preservation took alarm, the intellectuals realized that negativism 
had gone too far, and there was a reaction in the direction of build- 
ing up sound ideals in the rising generation. Education was 
redirected, social aims came up in politics, and a fine idealism 
reappeared in literature. The France reborn out of such influences 
has in the war won the admiration of the world by her superb 
exhibition of character and solidarity. 

The predominance of city life, by changing the mode of organi- 


ee of the social mind, may open the door to decay. The 


countryman, rooted in inherited beliefs and steadied by his first- 

hand experience with the concrete, is not easily swayed. But the 

tọwnsman, mobile, skeptical, eager for sensation, prompt in 

response, is an ideal pipe on which the demagogue may play. Of 

Cleon, the idol of the Athenian assembly and the law courts, who 

led Athens into a disastrous imperialism and militancy, Aristotle 

says: “Itis he, who seems to have done most to corrupt the people. 
by means of their own instincts.” Thucydides calls attention to 

the fact that Pericles really led the people, instead of allowing 
himself to be led by them. “On the contrary,” he adds, “‘as those 

who came after him had no marked superiority to distinguish them, 

and yet were anxious to surpass one another, they forced themselves 
to please the masses and allowed them to manage public affairs.” 

Here, then, is a situation pregnant with evil—an omnipotent 

urban democracy meeting constantly in a single large assembly and 

managing a government which makes little call for technical 
knowledge. Under these circumstances it would be a miracle if the 
people let themselves be guided by their élite. As they gather 

self-confidence, the blunt statesman, who frequently brings them 
up with a turn and exposes the folly of their impulses and first 
thoughts, will stand no chance against the flattering orator. 

One who addresses their reason will have no such influence as one 

who appeals to their instincts and feelings. In a clever, leisured, 

city-people, organized in this fashion, the demagogue finds a 

tuned instrument on which to play. 

A like tendency to put the lower parts of human nature 
above the higher lurks in the leadership of the modern newspaper. 
The newspaper has a great and growing power over the public mind 
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owing to its fixing the perspective in which current events are seen 
by the reader. By controlling the distribution of emphasis in the 
telling of facts, by stressing day by day one sort of facts and keeping 
the opposite sort in the background, by giving the news which he 
wants noticed the front page and bold type, while giving the news 
he wants overlooked an inside page and nonpareil, the newspaper- 
owner manufactures the impressions that breed opinion and, if he 
controls a chain of important newspapers, he may virtually make 
public opinion without the public knowing it! 

What he will make it depends upon the conditions of competi 
tion in newspaper publishing. Consulting his own interest, thd 
newspaper proprietor is tempted to curry favor with the public by 
appealing to its foolish prejudices rather than to affront such 
prejudices and patiently build up in his readers a rational opinion. 
If he chooses the latter course, his trade rivals will quickly seize their 
opportunity to lure away his readers by taking the former line; 
so that, long before he will have educated the public to follow his 
lead, his rivals will have the circulation and advertising, leaving 
him with a small but select body of readers plus an approving con- 
science. In short, there operates in the newspaper field a kind of 
Gresham’s law. Says Mr. Norman Angell: 


Sm 


Just as in commerce debased coin, if there be enough of it, must drive out 
the sterling, so in the contest of motives, actions which respond to the more 
primitive feelings and impulses, first thoughts, established prejudice, can be 
stimulated by the modern newspaper far more easily than action which is 

‘ prompted by rationalized second thought. Any newspaper appealing to the 
former group of motives must “get away with it” long before that which 
appeals to the second can establish its case. 


The remedy for this sinister tendency is not the curbing of 
newspapers, but the strengthening of corrective influences. The 
pulpit addresses itself to the deeper parts of human nature rather 
than to the more easily awakened instincts. The teacher relies 
on organized information rather than on organized emotion to 
bring about the reforms he desires. The writer of a book more 
often addresses the reader’s intelligence than the newspaper writer, 
.so that the use of public libraries has a steadying effect. Adult 
education through university extension makes for calm judgment 
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on public affairs. The amazing growth of high schools contributes 
greatly to the number of steady-minded people. The spread of 
community centers is another offset to the newspaper. Thanks to 
these institutions, Americans, for all their reading of newspapers, do 
not generally show the political psychology which seems to be pro- 
duced wherever the influence of newspapers is not balanced by 
influences of a more sober tendency. 

Decay sets in after the we-feeling has died out of the hearts of 
many members of a group. This will happen if the social system 
comes to embody plain injustice. The poor generally do not resent 
zreat inequalities in lot, provided society still is fluid and competi- 

ive. They comfort themselves with the hope, “If I can’t get up, 
some child of mine will.” But the pushful capables who have 
won their way to power or wealth do their best to throw down the 
ladders they climbed by, so as to make their sons and grandsons 
safe from other capables. Perish society, if only we may save 
our family line! So the successful wall themselves off into a heredi- 
tary caste and a sense of injustice spreads among the masses. 

We see now why a large and flourishing middle class is a guar- 
anty of social health. It means plenty of stepping-stones leading 
up from bottom to top of society. It means a circulation of indi- 
viduals between classes, which keeps alive hope in the ambitious 
youth of the lower orders. Moreover, such a middle class mediates 
between the extreme classes, trims the boat, so it shall not capsize. 
It allows neither aristocrats nor populace to have its way with the 
other. It prevents the state from becoming a class-state, and social 
institutions from becoming mere props of injustice. 

The dwindling or disappearance of the middle class, leaving the 
people in two camps, poor and rich, is, therefore, an illomen. On 
the one hand, is a nobility of wealth that, having rid itself of every 
useful service to society, has given itself up to luxurious enjoyment; 
on the other, a rough, uncouth, unbridled, and irresponsible peas- 
antry or populace—and no broad bridges leading from the one to 
the other. Neither camp feels that the other is a part of “‘us.” 
Each feels that its interests will be sacrificed if the other gets the 
upper hand, and will therefore go to any length to gain and to keep 
power. In‘a word, the national society is dead, and in its place are 
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two class groups, occupying the same territory and interdependent 
in various ways, yet either willing to call in the ‘national enemy 
rather than yield to the sway of the other. 

Again, society may decay because of a deterioration in the char- 
acter of the people. Once a social standpipe has been erected, a 
people’s character is formed, not only by its daily experiences, but 
also by the models set before it by social superiors. If these should 
become luxury-loving and soft, their traits might gradually sap the 
manhood of the people. In Sparta, on the other hand, the military { 
ideal in time caused the hard egoistic type of character to prevail 
to such a degree as to make true society impossible. Perhaps noné 
are so sedulously patterned after as those who achieve a cont 
spicuous success. If they are seen to get to the top by rapacity, 
deceit, and corruption, youth will form itself on their bad model. 
This is why it is not the petty crooks of dive and alley that’are 
most dangerous to society, but the big crooks, who, unwhipped, 
steal, cheat, or bribe their way to the social dais. Both rob, but 
the latter also rot, the national character, because the rising genera- 
tion take their ways as proper means of getting on in. the world. 
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THE POSSIBILITY OF A SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


A. L. KROEBER 
Department of Anthropology, University of California 


[Only those privileged to know Dr. Haeberlin’s high qualities of mind and 
lovable personality can appreciate fully the loss which anthropology and the 
allied branches of knowledge suffered in his premature death since these pages 
were sent to the printer. His published work is but a fraction of that which 
he had in progress, and only a promise of what he would have accomplished 
had he lived. He possessed intellectuality of an unusual order; and its 
exercise on problems of the relations of the social to the underlying sciences 

(was leading to fruitful results. His essay that occasioned the present dis- 
‘cussion is one that no sociologist or historian can read without stimulation.] 


\ In a recent examination’ of the theoretical foundations of 
Wundt’s folk-psychology Dr. H. K. Haeberlin has analyzed, in a 
manner both incisive and convincing, the basis and method of the 
studies made in the field of human culture by the great German 
psychologist. Dr. Haeberlin puts in the foreground of Wundt’s 
thought the idea that mental phenomena possess through their 
immediacy to ourselves an actuality as great as that of physical 
phenomena. This actuality must be consistently distinguished 
from substantiality. Only on the basis of this distinction is it 
possible to speak of the existence of a “soul”; but in the sense of an 
_actuality there is no denying this existence. 

Since the psychic phenomena of the over-individual or social 
group as empirical facts are as real or actual as the psychic life 
of the individual, the term “‘soul” is equally applicable to them. 
Hence we have the Volksseele, or “folk-soul,” according to Wundt. 


` Dr. Haeberlin combats this argument on the ground that by 


Wundt’s own definition the folk-soul is only a synthesis of the 
individual into the over-individual. According to Wundt himself, 
“soul” is consciousness, and only. the individual has consciousness. 
Hence his concept of a folk-soul, or social soul, is a logical error. 
But a flaw in Wundt’s reasoning, or an inconsistency in his approach 
to the over-individual, does not necessarily affect the validity of 
* Psychological Review, XXIII (1916), 279-302. 
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his position that social phenomena possess a certain actuality. 
This starting-point of the actuality of culture Dr. Haeberlin does 
not criticize as such, and therefore appears to accept. 

His acceptance may be due to his being occupied, as an anthro- 
pologist, with civilizational phenomena. The reality of these 
phenomena may seem much less to those who are not habitually 
brought into analytical contact with them. It may even seem a 
meaningless phrase. These differences in attitude—which by the 
way are themselves a characteristic and highly interesting culture 

- phenomenon—cannot be resolved. Psychic and superpsychic 
phenomena either possess or do not possess the actuality of imme- 
diacy for us. There are those for whom even mental experience 
appears to lack reality; there are others for whom its reality is’ 
unquestionable and basic; and of this class every psychologist 
who is a true psychologist must in the nature of things be.. It 
would therefore be a waste of time to attempt to prove these 
actualities. The one question of moment concerning them is 
whether the assumption of an actuality can be put to profitable 
use. If it leads to fuller understanding of any group of phenomena 
or events, or if it can be applied practically, any assumption and the . 
method flowing from it are justified. Ethnologists, historians, and 

- sociologists are evidently convinced of the actuality of social phe- 
nomena as distinct from other kinds of phenomena. It matters 
little that many of them have not formulated this conviction and 
may hesitate to avow it. They use it. 

No attempt will therefore be made here to establish the actuality 
of cultural phenomena. But thought about the nature of these 
phenomena often still is so timidly halting that it is perhaps worth 
while to examine some of the consequences of an application of the 
assumption of the reality of culture. 

We begin then with the belief in the equal reality of four kinds 

_ of phenomena: those of matter and force as such, those of life as 
such, those of consciousness, and those of social life or culture. 
These four varieties of facts of experience may also be denominated ' 

~as the inorganic, the directly organic or vital, the mentally organic 
, or psychic, and the civilizational or superorganic ot, better, super- . 
psychic. The physicist who operates in the realm of the inorganic 
may cherish the conviction that all organic phenomena, are in the 
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end wholly and absolutely resolvable into inorganic factors. He 
does not, however, insist that the expression of organic data in 
organic terms is misleading. He does not even announce that it is 
useless. Nor does he tolerate organic science only as a secondary 
activity after its rooting in the inorganic has been completely 
traced at every possible point. If he held any such attitude he 
should have to maintain that biology is justified only after it were 
known exactly what life is in terms of the inorganic. Now that 
knowledge is to the biologist perhaps the ultimate goal of his work. 
It certainly is not his first task, else his biology would be only pure 
physics and chemistry. As a biologist he accepts life as something 
given, and inquires into its form and processes as such. 

i The attitude of the psychologist is parallel. He may share with 
the biologist and chemist the conviction that consciousness rests 
absolutely on an organic basis, and through this on an inorganic 
basis. But as a psychologist his business is the determination of 
the manifestations and processes of consciousness as consciousness. 
Such a task may not appeal to some. The opportunity then lies 
before them to interpret consciousness in organic terms. But if 
they exercise this choice they irrevocably resign all claim to the 
pursuit of psychology in favor of the practice of physiology. 

And so with those who envisage social phenomena. Their 
alternative is to treat them in social terms, or in material, vital, 
and mental terms. There is no quarreling with the latter course. 
But neither can an a priori condemnation of the former method be 
tolerated. In one case the aim is a physics, biology, or psychology 
of social phenomena; in the other, a sociology, or history of social 
phenomena. 

Unless, then, one is ready to take an uncompromisingly monistic 
attitude and maintain that there is only one science, it is necessary 
to admit at least four kinds of sciences: physical and chemical, in 
the realm of the inorganic; biological, in the domain of the organic 
as such; psychological, concerned with the psychic aspects of the 
organic or the mental as such; and social, operating with super- 
organic phenomena. 

There is, however, another division that runs across knowledge. 
Data may be viewed directly as they present themselves; or we 
can seek to pass through them to the processes involved. On this 
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basis the sciences are either historical and only incidentally con- 
cerned with mechanisms, or unhistorical and wholly devoted to the 
determination of mechanisms. The application of this classification 
results in a total of eight groups of sciences, which may be arranged 
as follows: 


Formulation of Depiction of 
Processes Phenomena 
Superorganic phenomena Social psychology Culture history 
Mental organic phenomena Psychology Biographic history 
Vital organic phenomena Physiology Natural history 
Inorganic Phenomena Physics, chemistry Astronomy, geology 


There is no idea of a sharp line between the explanational and _/ 
the depicting sciences. Rather they are only extremes of method, | 
between which’ lies an indefinite series of transitions. The pure. 
systematist in natural history, for instance, describes facts or 
narrates the sequence of events. The evolutionist has definitely 
entered the field of processes. But these are still vague. They 
are so broadly conceived as to be quite generally applicable, and 
yet they can scarcely be directed to serve the more positive under- 
standing of specific data. It is probably this loose universality 
that has rendered Darwinism so enormously influential in modern 
. thought as a whole and so unproductive as a biological instrument. 

The genetist, in the path of Mendel, and the cell biologist are still 
entirely on the plane of the organic, but are farther removed, the 
latter especially, from consideration of things as they present them- 
selves. On the other hand, the genetist and cell biologist are 
_ dealing with sufficiently specific processes to make prediction pos- 
sible. The pure physiologist, finally, decomposes the actual 
phenomena of life just’as far ds he can, and thereby is the more 
able to isolate vital mechanisms as such. And it is only he, in the 
whole domain of biology, who attains results that are convertible 
‘into factors of the underlying inorganic dimension, or which will 
serve to express in doubly lower terms the processes formulated on 
the psychic plane. 

We must therefore recognize in each of our four orders of study | 
a sequence leading from the wholly depictive extreme of science to 
the thoroughly mechanistic or processual one. It is only at the 
latter end that the sciences of one plane begin to have direct contacts 
with those of the other planes. 
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It is also true that the more basal the dimension in which a class 
of science operates the more readily is the transition from the 
depictive treatment to the determination of mechanisms accom- 
plished. There may or may not be a logical reason for this circum- 
stance. It is stated here only as an empirical fact. Conversely, 
as the determination of processes is more easily accomplished in 
these lower dimensions, the direct depiction of phenomena is more 
difficult, at least more difficult to achieve with significance. The 
astronomer attains a minimum of cosmic history with a maximum 
of physical and chemical mechanics asa means. Organic mechanics 
is far less developed, but organic history is much fuller, than cosmic 
or terrestrial. Human history is infinitely the richest of all the 
denictive sciences, its mechanics the most backward. Even the 
age of the sciences points in a like direction. On the descriptive 
side, history, in the usual sense of the word, is the oldest—the super- 
organic and psychic phases were first cultivated. .On the line of 
explanation by process, the inorganic plane was earliest productive. 

It is the same situation that is alluded to when it is commonly 
said that historical science hangs back because its material is the 
most “complex.” It seems very doubtful whether thisisso. The 
phenomena of inorganic nature are probably fully as “complex” 
as those of human history. Its processes are, however, very much 
less complex, in the sense that the factors of phenomena can for 
some reason be far more readily isolated and determined. On the 
other hand, the phenomena of history, on account of their very 
immediacy to us, lend themselves with correspondingly greater 
ease to the more immediate treatment of depiction. 

It may also be questioned whether the dictum is true that values 
inhere in: psychic and superpsychic material, and that occupation 
with this material therefore involves qualitative expression in con- 
trast with the quantitative formulations sought by the student of" 
the inorganic. It seems rather that qualitative values must be 
the ultimate aim of the depictive method irrespective of its material, 
and quantitatively conceivable determinations the goal at which 
all inquiry into means or mechanism is directed. According to the 
views of Wundt and of Rickert, for instance, it is the sciences in 
the upper half or quarter of the foregoing table that are concerned 
with values, those in the lower portion that deal with quantities. 
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But it appears rather that it is of the essence of the depictive or 
historical method to formulate values; of the mechanistic procedure 
to seek quantitatively expressible determinations. 

In practice the difference of these two points of view has been 
of no great moment, ‘because as a matter of fact the center of 
mechanistic achievements has been in the lower or inorganic planes, 
_ that of depictive activity in the upper or psychic and superpsychic 

ones. Whether, therefore, the fixation of values is to be regarded 
as the function of the material operated upon by science, or of the À 
method of science, remains to date largely a theoretical problem. 
In substance the sciences of the inorganic have proceeded quanti- / 
tatively; those of the human mind or society, qualitatively.. The, 
question, however, is a fair logical one, and perhaps not without 
import. ' 

It is true that the overwhelming bulk of scientific activity in the’ 
field of astronomy and geology has always been devoted to investi- 
gation of the processes that shape cosmic and terrestrial phenomena, 
and that success has been achieved in proportion to the consistency 
of this devotion. But after all, if the determination of quanti- 
tatively expressible processes or causes were the final end of 
astronomical and geological students, they would long since have 
practiced physics and chemistry outright, instead of adhering ‘to 
the pursuit of their own sciences. The very fact that astronomy 
and geology adhere to their basis of concrete events makes them 
depictive in purpose. So far as astronomy is astronomy, and not 
meré physics, it tries to tell “what really happened” just as wholly 
as does the narration of human history. The professional astron- 
omer, who has come to realize how little he can add to this knowl- 
edge, and who is aware of the enormous wealth of machinery of 
physical science that he must employ to attain this little, may now 
and then lose sight of his end and revel in the technique of his 
means. There have even been many, perhaps the majority of 
moderns, who have been so impressed by the machinery that they 
have not hesitated to class astronomy with physics as an “exact” 
science, in distinction from psychology and culture history as 
“mental scienées.” But from the point of view of the purpose of 
scientific activity this is certainly an illogical proceeding, since it 
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places in each group sciences that are depictive and sciences that 
only seek processes. 

That values adhere in all the depictive sciences is clear. A per- 
son undisciplined in scientific thinking can only with difficulty 
be brought to entertain_an interest in any formulation or law of 
physics. His instinctive impulse is always to avoid the scientific 
- process itself, and to center attention on the mere results of the 

process as manifested in practical and useful applications, or in 
presentations of emotional significance. On the other hand, every- 
one, no matter how uneducated, is always interested in the concrete 
determinations or suppositions of a science like astronomy—in “how 
things are” or “what happened”’—provided only that the mecha- 
\nisms involved can be omitted from the description, or can be given 
an emotional color. Such bits of accepted or conjectural knowledge 
ag the fact that there are stars immensely larger than our sun, that 
they are remote by thousands of light-years, that our earth was once 
‘part of a whirling, gaseous sun, or that the moon has chilled and 
shrunk, or that its craters were formed in a bombardment of its 
still plastic surface by meteors—all such facts or reputed facts 
have an immediate meaning to the mind, and elicit an emotional 
reaction comparable to that produced by the story of Caesar’s 
crossing the Rubicon or the pict called forth by the phrase 
“the fall of the Roman Empire.” 

Values accordingly seem to inhere in phenomena themselves, or 
in their presentation as phenomena; and the fact that on the 
whole they are less apparent in the inorganic historical sciences 
than in the other historical sciences is only incidentally due to the 
former referring to inorganic material, and is primarily the result 
of these sciences having their historical purpose heavily overlaid 
and obscured by the abstracting means which they follow. 

We can admit, then, a progressive relative difference from the 
‘inorganic to the superpsychic plane. In the former, phenomena 

. tend to bear the least immediate emotional values, and conceptual 
processes are most readily determined. In the latter, the imme- 
diate values of the concrete material are greatest, but factors resist 
isolation and quantitative expression with much greater tenacity. 
This distinction is of importance; but it is certainly of no greater 
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significance than the logical one of the divergence of method and 
of aim between the depictive and the processual sciences. ` 

It is true that what is ordinarily called science as distinguished 
from history, that is, the kind of science which resolves into quanti- 
tatively describable factors or operates with them, has practically 
no achievements to its credit in the plane of the superorganic. It 
might therefore be doubted whether such a science is possible in 
the superorganic plane of culture. It is certainly of the utmost 
importance to realize that whatever the processual method of 
“science may accomplish with cultural material is as yet only-a hope’ 
and a possibility. Assertions that anything definitely utilizable - 
has been attained in this respect are delusions that prevent 
endeavor. But on the other hand analogy alone is sufficient to’ 
demonstrate the possibility, even the probability, of an “exact” 
science being developed which shall be able to deal with some 
effectiveness with civilizational phenomena. That such a science 
will always remain outstripped by the sciences that deal with the 
processes of the psychic, the vital, and the inorganic, experience 
‘leads us to expect; but the very development of these in their 
sequence renders the prediction of the impossibility of a true social 
science rash. l 

There is no a priori reason visible, accordingly, why a science 
of cultural mechanics, or social psychology, or sociology is impos- 
sible; and inquiry shifts to the problem why this possibility has 
heretofore been so largely or wholly unrealized. That it is at least 
almost wholly unrealized is clear from the fact that it is difficult 
to encounter a student trained in the methods of the “exact” 
sciences who believes otherwise. Historians often incline to the 
same opinion; and even among professed sociologists there are not 
wanting those who admit that the attainments of their discipline 
are empty boasts, and who with all faith in its future are in present 
distraction as to the course it should follow. Sociology, in short, is a 
possible and indicated science, but actually is little else than a name 
and a claim. Why this is so is the question we face. l 

The reply appears to be that sociologists have not contented 
themselves with operating in the plane or dimension of their 
material, but have attempted to force results by appropriating . 
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processes determined in other planes and applying these to their 
special phenomena. Proceeding from the data of human history, 
they have recognized the fact that these might be capable of 
generalized interpretation as well as of concrete depiction. They 
have therefore set up their science, but having nothing forthwith 
to hand with which to fill its frame; they have reached into psy- 
chology and biology and the inorganic sciences to give substance 
to its emptiness. Thereby they have impeded, perhaps largely 
blocked, the slow and natural but alone healthy growth that 
might have taken place toward an understanding of the social 
factors that are contained in social phenomena. 
\ This tendency has been observable from the beginning. Comte, 
ho coined the name “‘sociology,” had a marked sense for the social 
as\such. It is obviously the specifically new element in his work, 
his\definite contribution to the thought of the world. The remain- 
der ‘of his system is the materialistic monism of the preceding 
century; and his positivism is largely the symptom of the domi- 
nance of this view in his peculiar individuality. The very term 
sociology carries the fatal defect of the overshadowing of the cultural 
by the subcultural. A society—a typical eighteenth-century 
concept—is only an aggregate of individuals. The interactions of 
these one on another in no way carry us into another plane of 
phenomenal actuality, for every action remains an individual one. 
Culture, of course, is borne only by vitally and mentally organized 
beings aggregated into societies. But these individuals and 
societies are merely the prerequisite condition of culture, not its 
being. The word sociology is now of some age, and enjoys at least 
a certain fixity, although scarcely an unassailable repute. Unfor- 
tunate as it is, it may therefore perhaps be retained, much as 
“metaphysics” has long since acquired a definite significance of its 
own, independent of its etymology. But that the attempting 
founder of cultural mechanics or “social physics” should have 
chosen for its designation a term referring, not to the entity or 
essence of culture, but to the extrinsic substratum of aggregation 
underlying it, reveals how far his brilliant and stimulating intuitive 
approximation was from attaining to a concept that was directly 
usable. 
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If Comte founded, Spencer established, sociology. It was he 
who first employed the word “superorganic.” Spencer certainly 
held the concept of culture. He speaks of a‘factor of social phenom- 
ena “‘the potency of which can scarcely be overestimated. I mean 
that accumulation of super-organic products which we commonly 
distinguish as artificial.” ‘These various orders of super-organic 
products... . ,” he says, “‘each acting on the other orders while re- 
acted on by them, constitute an immensely-voluminous, immensely- 
complicated, and immensely-powerful set of influences..... 
They gradually form, what we may consider either as a non-vital 
part of the society itself, or else as a secondary environment, which , 
eventually becomes more important than the primary environ- 
ment.” : 

But these superorganic products, or civilization as we should 
call them, are treated by Spencer absolutely on a Jevel with sub- 
organic factors. His first words on the factors of social phenomena 
refer to the inorganic. l 

The behavior of a single inanimate object depends on the co-operation 
between its own forces and the forces to which it is exposed... .. Similarly 
with any group of inanimate objects. Be it a cartload of bricks shot down, a 
barrowful of gravel turned over, or a boy’s bag of marbles emptied... . . It 
is equally so when the discrete aggregate consists of organic bodies, such as the 
members of a species... . . It is thus, too, with aggregates of men. Be it 

. rudimentary or be it advanced, every society displays phenomena that are 
ascribable to the characters of its units and to the conditions under which they _ 
exist.? ` 


Social phenomena may ‘be explicable by beginning with a 
comparison to a cartload of bricks; but it is clear that they will 
never be explained on a superpsychic basis in this way. In fact, 
Spencer thinks less frequently of culture than of the associations 
of individuals that carry culture. 

Of the social insects, Spencer says with sound discrimination 
that their societies “simulate social aggregates in sundry ways; yet 
they are not true social aggregates.” But the reasons given for 
this statement are the weakest that could be alleged: each aggre- 

ı gation of these insects is in reality a large family; and it comprises 


t Principles of Sociology, § 12. 2 Tbid., § 6. 
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sexlike classes of dissimilar structure and function instead of pro- 
moting the specialization characteristic of a true society” True 
as they are, these points are irrelevant. One of the characteristics 
of culture is precisely that it is independent of organic kinship. 
It can be carried wholly by individuals of the same ancestry, and 
just as wholly by unrelated individuals. The same holds true of 
the other traits mentioned. Civilization certainly permits of 
specialization, but just as certainly can take a form in which the 
differentiation of individual activities is minimal. Nor is culture 


\ incompatible with the existence of classes of unlike structure. 


\ It is true that the only hereditarily given classes among the bearers 
of culture are the sexes: Yet in principle there is no difference 
between a society composed of two or one composed of six sexes, 
and a culture resting on a human species of a plurality of sexes is 
more easily conceivable than such a species. The real differences 
between the cultural society of man and the cultureless pseudo- 
society of the ants and bees fail to impress Spencer. That the 
social insects do not learn or acquire knowledge as groups; that 
they totally lack tradition; that substantially all their activities 
are inborn and determined by organic heredity, or depend on indi- 
vidual psychic experience acting upon hereditary faculty; in short, 
that they totally lack any body of ‘‘superorganic products” that 
is carried along from individual to individual and from group to 
group independent of the nature of these individuals and groups— 
all these essential characteristics of the superpsychical, or cultural, 
Spencer passes over without a word. We must indeed credit him 
with some foreshadowing anticipations of.an understanding of the 
superorganic; but he certainly lacks an active conception thereof. 

So at all points of his Sociology. “The primitive man, left 
to himself, necessarily concludes a shadow to be an actual exist- 
ence.” Perhaps; perhaps not; but if true, the fact is purely a 
psychological one. “Fear, when joined with a pre-established 
belief, produces illusions supporting that belief.’ “As the notion 
of a ghost grows from that first vagueness and variableness indi- 
cated above into a definite and avowed idea, there naturally arise 
the desire and the endeavor to propitiate the ghost.’”4 ‘Anyone 

z Ibid., $ 3. 2 Ibid., § 56. 3 Ibid., § gt. 4 Ibid., § 147. 
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who remembers the horror a child shows on seeing an adult put on 
an ugly mask, even when the mask has been previously shown to it, 
may conceive the awe which a rude effigy excites in the primitive 
mind. The sculptured figure of the dead man arouses the thought 
of the actual dead man, which passes into a conviction that he is 
present. And why should it not?’* “Encouraged then, by the 
changes he daily sees, and not deterred by such cognitions as long- 
accumulating experiences establish, the savage yields to any sug- 
gestion, however caused, that a creature has assumed a different 
shape’’—and hence is an animal-worshiper. ‘‘ While the fear of the 
living becomes the root of the political control, the fear of the dead 
becomes the root of the religious control.’ Granted the truth 
of all these statements, it is clear that they explain only the psychic 
_ basis of the social phenomena involved, not the phenomena them- 
selves. They may or may not be excellent psychology; they are 
- not sociology. So far as they explain superorganic facts at all, they 
explain them by destroying their specific superorganic character. 
In the main, however, Spencer is occupied with tracing a far- 
reaching analogy between actual organisms and “social organisms.” 
It is true that he continually points out that the resemblance is 
only analogical. But he enters upon it in such -detail that the 
general effect upon the world has been almost equivalent to a real 
resolution of social phenomena into organic causes. It is impossible 
to discuss for hundreds of pages the similarity of societies and 
organic beings without leaving in the minds of all but thoroughly 
critical and self-controlled thinkers the conviction that societies 
are organic, or at least that they resemble organisms so closely 
that the resemblance is their most noteworthy characteristic. 
Indeed the very length and systematization with which Spencer 
deals with the analogy makes it evident that he has little else to 
present upon the topic of social phenomena, except now and then 
an isolated founding of a cultural activity in a directly psychic 
activity, or scattering interrelations of social phenomena with 
social phenomena. Of course Spencer was a philosopher, and his 
philosophy attempted a universal synthesis. To such a synthesis 
an endlessly ramifying analogy lends itself better than a consistent 
, t Principles of Sociology, §§ 157, 158. 2 Fbid., § 166. 3 Ibid., § 209. 
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distinction of phenomena according to their kinds. On the ground 
of his main purpose there is therefore no quarreling with him over 
his choice of treatment of social data. But this very motive is 
sufficient to render his sociology fundamentally unsociological. 

The science since Spencer has criticized him for his emphasis 
of the organic. But it has either followed Spencer’s usual method 
or expanded his occasional plan of ‘explaining from the mind of 
man or combined the two procedures. Sociologists in general now 

\ favor a psychological rather than a biological basis for their work, 
and congratulate themselves on having attained it. When they 

\ a with concepts such as the “consciousness of kind,” it is evident 
that they are concerned, not with any social phenomenon, but with a 
psychic factor in the beings that carry social phenomena. The 
only part of this concept, consciousness of kind, that relates in any 
way to the superorganic is contained in “kind”; and even here the 
idea is only of the species or of an aggregation of organisms. In 
fact, the attitude of modern sociologists is defined by themselves 
as being one that looks chiefly to psychic interpretations in place 
of the vital parallelisms of Spencer. They attach especial signifi- 
cance to the “necessities” or “interests” from which social phe- 
nomena are thought to spring: hunger, the desire for relaxation, 
the inclination to power, and the like. And in the main they deal 
with the state, its classes or societies as such, and their organiza- 
tion, not with their products; that is, with social phenomena in the 
original and narrow sense of the word, which makes a society 
an association or collection of individuals, not with those much 
more pervasive social products that are describable as cultural 
phenomena. 

In short, conflicting as are its impulses and pronouncements, 
sociology today is still on the basis of Spencer as regards the 
essential matter of interpreting its data in terms of actualities other 
than the actuality of these data. In varying disguise it falls back 
upon the psychic and the organic, and thus remains in principle 
as far from being truly sociological as was Comte when he believed 
himself to be resolving human history into mechanics. There is 
also no great difference between the sociologists and Wundt. 
They begin with economics, history, or law, and apply psychology. 
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He commences by creating a social psychology out of individual 
psychology, and then brings social data into apposition with it. 
Neither school begins and ends in the superorganic field. 

Of course there have been brilliant efforts in sociology, ingenuity 
as well as keen apperceptions. Just so, Dr. Haeberlin’s estimate 
of the Elemente der Voelkerpsychologie cannot be rated by any 
anthropologist as exaggerated. Wundt’s book is a work marked 
by ethnological insight of a degree of penetration and imagination 
‘that far surpasses the qualities brought to their labors by the major- 
ity of professional ethnologists. But this proves only the astound- 
ing’ability of Wundt as a personality sufficiently endowed toachieve . 
high distinction in more realms than one. It proves nothing as | 
to his method, because it is precisely by disregarding the method! 
which he champions in theory that Wundt has accomplished his 
brilliant tour de force, as Dr. Haeberlin remarks. Mor is such an 
, effect unique. The essence of Comte’s views is almost universally ` 
rejected as forced. No one now accepts his principles or employs 
his method. And yet it is difficult to find a more truly historical 
interpretation and a more thoroughly sociological analysis than 
pervade much of the discussion of definite cultural phenomena in 
the book on “Social Physics” in the Positive Philosophy. From 
first to last it is in despite of their professed method that sociologists 
and social psychologists have now and then evinced a surprising 
` mastery of the understanding of civilization. 

As a science sociology must be judged by the fruit of its methods 
as exemplified in the labors of the rank and file of its adherents, 
not by the occasional talented feats of its exceptional temperaments. 
As a science it may be said to have produced nothing, because it 
has short-circuited itself. Being aware that psychology in its 
most mechanistic aspect resolves into physiology, and physiology 
into chemistry, sociologists have thought that the ultimate of 
knowledge lay in their grasp if they but reached out for it. Convert 
social phenomena into psychic processes, and not only is sociology 
set as 4 crown upon the other sciences, but all science is one, and its 
final foundation is permanently laid. Such has been the faith, - 
dimly unformulated or loudly proclaimed, which sociologists have 
held. 
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And therewith they have cut off the flow of energy that might 
have animated their work, and turned it back into itself. They 
have practiced weak psychology or a feebler biology when they 
might have developed a healthy sociology—crude and rude, no 
doubt, but promising in the vigor of its youth. Synthesis of all 
knowledge, or of an undeveloped portion of it to the main body, 
is a program that may be fruitful for philosophers, or for experts 
in a long-developed science. To intending founders of one it is 
\ a vanity. Here the professional philosophic paternity of sociology 
in place of a truly scientific source is evident. The “science” 
was created by two philosophers as a capstone needed to complete 
their edifices. And their successors have been successors in their 
very footsteps more largely than pioneers who sought their own 
new way, stimulated only by the vision of the two first great 
leaders. Not only Comte and Spencer, but Wundt, stake their 
all on “synthesis”; and many a humbler follower attempts to 
explain all that is social and all its relations to all else. Sociologists 
have preferred asserting sovereignty over a vast domain to exercising 
it in a fragment thereof. In consequence they have been pretenders 
when they might have been governors. 

Such overreachings are not rare in the history of science. They 
defeat themselves into sterility, and later generations know little 
of their course. There are examples still in progress. Eugenics, 
in spite of the solid foundation in the facts and laboratory methods 
and successful interpretations of genetics and statistical investiga- 
tions, is a program that short-circuits itself in proposing outright 
to attain social ends by organic means instead of seeking to know 
more exactly the relations of the social and the organic. The 
opinion that races of men differ as potential factors of social effects— 
an opinion which many men of science only re-echo from the rumble 
of the undiscriminating unconscious thought of the age—is another 
negation of an extraordinarily important subject of inquiry, as a 
result of the uninvestigated pretension that the resolution of 
the social into the organic is established. The doctrine of use 
inheritance—though here the damage is mainly to biclogy— 
belongs in the same class, as an attempt, through the substitu- 
tion of pseudo-social for organic factors, to consider the great 
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problem of variation within heredity settled instead of attack- 
ing it. yt Ge : . 

Of course there can be little doubt that connections between thè 
superpsychic and the planes of phenomena that underlie it will 
ultimately be established in the most satisfying degree. But it is 
one thing to have this faith, another to build a science upon its 
profession. Sociology needs a specific sociological content and 
specific sociological methods if it is to be sociology. This obvious 
truism should not need statement—but it does need it. Sociology 
has renounced its realm to the sway of bastard psychology and biol- 
ogy almost as consistently as it has vociferated its right to this,’ 
realm. Reared in concrete misapplications of philosophic system: 
atization to scientific material, it has never yet freed itself from 
the influences of its origins, has not seriously endeavored to become 
one of the array of the sciences, but has attempted to leap into a 
place’of prerogative among them, while proclaiming itself their 
summation. 

But this aberration does not deprive it of its position, if there is 
one due it. And the actuality of cultural phenomena once granted, 
there can be little doubt that a kind of mechanics of the factors of 
civilization is as possible, as finally inevitable, as a narration of the 
phenomena of civilization. Only, the indispensable condition of 
such a mechanics is that it must attempt to be a pure mechanics 
of the superpsychic. The empty failures of the past may prove 
nothing else: they do establish that if sociology is to be produced 
it must follow a more ascetic procedure. 

Dr. Haeberlin appears to take a different position when he speaks 
of a relation of psychology to history “much the same as that of 
physics to physiology. Historical phenomena are interpreted 
psychologically as physiological processes are interpreted in terms 
of physics.” The four planes of reality are recognized in these 
statements; but the factors of the superpsychic are postulated as 
psychic. That Dr. Haeberlin is no mere disciple of the current 
sociology is clear from his emphatic declaration that from the point 
of view of culture history the individual “is history, he is society.” 
No remark more clearly admitting the actuality of the superpsychic 
could be uttered. Dr. Haeberlin’s view differs from that here 
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outlined only in its refusal to concede that an analysis of the 
phenomena in any one of the four planes into their factors, and the 
determination of processes, are theoretically possible within that 
plane. He seems to see processes as operating only in a plane 
lower than that of the phenomena in question—which is like denying 
reality to the factors and processes that have been discovered in 
Mendelian behavior of organisms because these factors and pro- 
cesses are stated in organic instead of chemico-physical terms. 
If Mendelian genetics, unreduced to chemistry, has any significance, 
the a priori possibility of superpsychic processes being isolated 
and revealing a similar significance and utility cannot be denied; 
unless the actuality of superpsychic phenomena be denied, which 


‘Dr. Haeberlin does not do; or unless it be specifically maintained 


that superpsychic phenomena have an actuality, indeed, but that 
they are exceptional in that their factors and processes are deter- 
minable only in underlying planes. This latter would be a strange 
position to maintain. It may therefore be concluded that by the 
“psychology” which Dr. Haeberlin exalts as the correlate and 
inescapable ally of culture history, he means not so much individual 
or “psychic” psychology as social or superpsychic psychology, 
in short, sociology. It may be suspected that his non-distinction 
of these two “psychologies,” at least as potentialities, is due to the 
failure of social psychology, that is, a mechanics of social phenom- 
ena, to be developed to date. 

That Wundt’s efforts prove that “a non-historical psychology 
of culture, a folk-psychology, is likewise a misconception,” is a 
belief that has already been commented on as significant only for 
Wundt’s method, and not for the theoretical possibility of such a 
psychology. 

Dr. Haeberlin further evidently does not distinguish between 
the explanational and the depictive method of science within the 
same plane, but holds the explanational part of psychic and super- 
psychic science—which he appears to consider a unit in the sense 
of the German concept Geisteswissenschaft—to be psychology, and 
its depictive portion culture history. This interpretation would 
seem to be indicated by his opinion that, while folk-psychology has 
no justification, the history of culture “is intrinsically associated 
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with a psychological point of view.” But what this intrinsic 
association can be, is difficult to conceive, unless it be the very 
relation which has been advocated in the foregoing pages. 

As to the method of Graebner, who, according to Dr. Haeberlin, 
pretends to “solve the problem of the relation of psychology to 
history by ignoring it,” and attempts “history without psychol- 
ogy,” it appears rather that this is an understatement of the case 
against this student and his colleague Foy. It can be said of them 
without undue exaggeration that they endeavor to interpret social 
phenomena without interpreting their processes, and that any 
procedure which involves nothing for its successful manipulation 


but a bundle of facts: and the power of arithmetical subtraction, 


is not enough of a method to solve the problems of a new science: 
On the other hand, it is only fair to realize that Foy and Graebner 
hold a clear and potentially productive attitude in their unqualified 
refusal to admit factors of individual psychology into their analysis 
of cultural phenomena; and the value of this aspect of their method 
cannot be overestimated. Their work may perhaps be fairly 
described as resting on- the enterprising and perfectly legitimate 
desire to organize an explanational science of culture or sociology 
operating wholly within the superpsychic realm, but that their 
attempts in this direction are as crudely hasty and insufficient as 
they are valiant. 

It would appear, then, that there is no evident reason, either 
in principle or in the fact that efforts have so far been largely 
impotent, why a science that shall formulate social processes in 
terms of social factors is impossible. And there is some reason, in 
the analogy furnished by the interrelations of the other sciences, 
to believe that such a science is possible, provided only that it con- 
sistently views social phenomena and forces as cultural, and not as 
aggregations or products of psychic phenomena and forces. 


` 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION TEACHING IN ITS RELATION 
TO THE CONSERVATION OF HEALTH 





WINIFRED HATHAWAY 
Secretary of the National Committee for the Prevention of Blindness, Inc. 





‘| The National Committee for the Prevention of Blindness has 
received many inquiries for data regarding educational efforts 
looking toward prevention of disease, .and prevention of total or 
partial blindness in particular, as put forth by the extension depart- 
ments of the various universities and colleges throughout the 
United States. Realizing that nearly two hundred schools and 
colleges have adopted extension courses, and that they are thus 
reaching hundreds of thousands of persons and exercising a tremen- 
dous influence in educating the public in these matters, the Com- 
mittee has made a study of their methods with special reference to 
its own co-operation with these extension departments. Out of 
this study has come this account of the university extension move- 
ment of today as it manifests itself particularly in promotion of 
public health. ; 

Prior to 1890 little consideration was given to the question of 
extension teaching. The American Lyceum, founded in 1831, had 
carried out some work of this nature, and in 1874 the establishment 
of the Chautauqua idea offered wide fields for action; but it was not 
until the last decade of the nineteenth century that the forming of 
university extension centers in the United States began widely to 
influence the public. In 1890 a committee of representative colleges 
and universities of New York urged the Regents to introduce 
extension teaching as a part of the state system. In the same year 
the American Society for the Extension of University Teaching was 
organized in Philadelphia. 

Perhaps the minds that conceived this method of giving the 
educational advantages of the college curriculum to thousands who 
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could not otherwise have been reached beheld in a vision something 
of the far-reaching influence of such a movement, but surely it has 
outrun even their greatest hopes of achievement: 

As arranged in the curricula of the present day, university 
extension teaching is intended to reach five classes of people: 
(1) those who have not had college training and have little hope 
of future opportunity to attend the regular academic course; 
(2) those who have had some college work, but have been obliged 
to drop out before completing the course; (3) those who hope to 
go to college in time, and desire to fit themselves to accomplish the 
prescribed work within the shortest limits of actual attendance; 
(4) those who have had the benefit of college training, but desire 
to increase their efficiency by continued intensive work; (5) busy 
people who like study as a recreation. 

Extension teaching falls into five general classes of procedure: 
(x) the providing for extension teaching within the radius of the 
university, arranging it at such hours that students occupied during 
the working-day may avail themselves of the opportunity offered; 
(2) the forming of extension classes throughout the state in which 
courses are offered at a nominal fee, trained university professors 
constituting a faculty; (3) the sending out of material from the 
university center as desired by various localities; (4)‘the sending 
out from the university center a corps of trained men and women as 
lecturers and demonstrators chiefly in connection with agricultural 
work; (5) correspondence courses. 

It must be understood in the following exposition that no 
college or university doing extension work limits its usefulness 
to any one of these methods; many combine several, and make 
every effort to meet the demands for extension teaching in whatever 
way the needs are best satisfied. The examples given have been 
selected because they present courses of work along the lines indi- 
cated and are typical of various sections of the country. 

The first method is pursued chiefly by large colleges and univer- 
sities, particularly in the eastern states. The reason for the 
selection of this type is that the university believes that it can 
obtain the best'results where it is possible to use all its resources at 
first hand. This is particularly noteworthy in the case of chemical, 
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biological, and psychological laboratories and technical libraries. 
Consideration is also given to the fact that in well-populated states 
colleges and other educational facilities abound; hence the need of 
extension centers beyond the college radius does not arise. 

Columbia University forms an excellent example of this type of 
extension work. Including its department of Teachers College, it 
offers to its extension students 470 courses covering a vast range of 
interest. Of these, 49, or practically 10 per cent, deal with subjects 
relating to personal or community health; for example: 


Hygiene 75.—Sanitary science. Lectures and demonstrations; 2 points. 

This course includes a general survey of the fundamental principles of 
‘sanitary science and disease prevention, and their application to water supply, 
milk, general food supply, disposal of sewage and garbage; air supply; the 
problems of tenement and factory sanitation, and the spread and control of 
contagious diseases. Brief attention will also be given to the problem of rural 
hygiene, the preventive factors in constitutional disease, personal hygiene, 
and the social and economic aspects of health problems; the functions and 
methods of the Board of Health will be discussed and the use ‘of vital and 
sanitary statistics.” 


For the year 1916-17 no less than 1,455 students took advantage 
of these health courses. These students represent a wide range of 
states and communities, and many will doubtless return to their 
home centers to carry on their work. The influence of nearly 
fifteen hundred students equipped to” meet the special health 
problems of’ their environment cannot fail to have widespread 
results. 

The second method of extension teaching is in use largely in 
the middle and western states, where it seems peculiarly fitted to 
the needs of wide areas. Wherever a number of people interested 
in a subject can be gathered together, the university makes every 
effort to arrange a center. ` 

In 1915-16 Ohio University had 77 such centers, with a registra- 
tion of 1,459 students. ‘Two lectures were given each week of the 
course during.a term of fifteen weeks, and a credit of two semester 
hours was allowed for satisfactory work. A registration fee of 
$5.00 was required... The center furnished the place of meeting, 


1 Teachers College Bulletin, 1916-17, p. 25. 
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“including light and heat, and, in cases of considerable distance from . 
. a railroad, the means of transportation. The university arranged 

for the instructor and for a small traveling library of the books 
"necessary for the course. The work was the same as that given 
in the regular classes of the university. 

For the year 1916-17, the university offered 42 courses, 3 of 
these, or about 7 per cent, dealing with sanitation and the health 
problems of home economics. Classes will be formed in subjects 
not scheduled, provided fifteen students register. 

The third method is employed in various sections of the country, 
but is found particularly adaptable where, as in the preceding 
method, large areas are to be covered. It has the adyantage of; 
reaching a far greater number of people, but is not so well suited ` 
to intensive personal achievement. 5 

In this type co-operation is requested between the university 
and all educational and civic activities in the state. The university 
represents the supply center, and the entire state creates the 
demand. The school, society, class, or other organization requests 
to be placed on a circuit arranged by the university. Material 
is sent out. from the university as a center to all organizations 
interested. The University of California, at Berkeley, exemplifies 
this method of work in the activities of its Bureau of Visual Instruc- 
tion.. This bureau circulates three types of material; stereopticon 
slides, motion-picture films, and exhibits. The first two are sent 
out only on requisition, and are returned to the university after - 
each showing. In the current year about one hundred centers 
throughout the state are making use of these. 

The exhibits, called traveling exhibits, are kept constantly on 
the road, being studied weekly by from 350 to 400 pupils. In 
addition, the exhibits are called to the attention of the community 
at large, and an invitation to inspect them is issued. Seventy-two- 
centers are using such exhibits. 

These exhibits may be prepared on any subject of educational 
value that meets with the approval of the Bureau. The object is 
to give the large percentage of those who never reach the university 
some conception of the world’s industries and products, and like- 
wise any work of a sociological nature that may be made the subject 
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of an exhibit to give an idea of what is being done to alleviate 
suffering, poverty, etc. Naturally, many of these touch upon 
health problems. A few such exhibits, taken at random, include 
the manufacture of bread covering all the details to the finished 
product, steps in the manufacture of optical lenses from rough glass, 
application of first aid, the manufacture of automobile tires, etc. 
The Bureau is including in the current year a special exhibit on 
the causes and prevention of blindness and.is circulating through- 
out the state a set of slides prepared by the National Committee 
for the Prevention of Blindness. 

The fourth type of extension teaching is used largely by agri- 
cultural colleges, particularly in the southern states. The work 
is chiefly in rural communities, and the needs of these differ so 
widely from those of an urban population that it has been found 
advisable to adopt an entirely new scheme of extension teaching. 

The general plan is to take the county as a unit and place in each 
of these divisions a county agent, or farm adviser, to work with 
the local organization. Many colleges add to this staff of agents 
a woman home demonstrator for each county to take charge of 
the home economics. She organizes the community into clubs 
for the special study of problems relating to the home; she visits 
the clubs periodically and gives demonstrations on canning, 
sewing, cooking, first aid, sanitation, personal and community 
hygiene, etc. 

The state agricultural college of Virginia is furnishing programs 
for 1,150 community or civic leagues. The program planned for 
February and March, 1917, worked out in co-operation with the 
board of health, covered the general subject of “ Health of the Home 
and Community.” In February the 25 county agents discussed 
home sanitation, and in March, personal hygiene. 

The state agricultural college of Alabama has 60 white farm 
demonstrating agents, 12 negro farm demonstrating agents, and 
25 women county agents. Thus one college alone is sending out 
97 trained demonstrators and lecturers to get personally in touch 
with general and individual rural questions and carry university 
training to the very doors of those unable to take advantage of it 
at its source. Special attention is paid to community health 
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problems, and much has been and is being done to decrease and. 
prevent malaria and typhoid fever. 

The fifth type of extension teaching needs only a word of 
explanation. It is designed primarily to meet the needs of two 
classes of people: first, those whose work is of such a nature that 
attendance at classes held at any regular time or place is impossible; 
second, those who desire personal instruction by means of written 
or printed communications for various reasons of convenience. 
Thus the University of Chicago in its extension work permits a / 
correspondence course to be taken where there are conflicts of hours 
in the courses selected. This method of instruction was employed 
in correspondence schools long before it became a part of university/ 
extension work, and many universities now combine it with other 
methods. 

Several colleges are carrying out interesting lines of work adapt- 
able to almost any college or university program. It may not be 
amiss to cite a few cases. 

The University of North Carolina furnishes a unique example 
of extension teaching in its health conservation. The postgraduate 
department of the Medical School gives, in co-operation with the 
board of health, courses in medicine for practicing physicians in 
the home towns of the physicians. ‘These courses consist of lectures 
and clinics in some special phase of medicine under the direction 
of an acknowledged expert in that field brought from one of the 
centers of scientific progress. He goes to the doctors practicing at 
home, instead of having one or two go to him for a week or so of 
clinical work. F 

In the summer of 1916, a group of towns was selected reasonably 
close together, with satisfactory train schedules. A ‘class of 
physicians, varying from 8 to 20 in number, was formed in each 
from the town itself and the surrounding country. A one-hour 
lecture was given to the group in town A on Monday morning, and 
a two-hour clinic held that afternoon. The same plan was followed 
in town B on Tuesday, town C on Wednesday, and so on through 
the week, the lecturer returning to town A the following Mon- 
day. By this ‘method the time and energy of both lecturer 
` and class were conserved. Two such courses were given, both in 
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pediatrics: one, a course of 16 weeks, in the eastern part of the 
state, conducted by Dr. Lewis Webb Hill, of Harvard University; 
the second, a course.of 12 weeks, in the western part of the state, 
conducted by Dr. Jesse R. Gerstley, of Northwestern University. 
About ninety physicians took advantage of each course; the tuition 
fee amounted to about $30.00. A small laboratory was maintained 
in connection with each clinic, a formal record of attendance was 
kept at the class meetings, and an examination was given at the 
close of the course. 

The greatest difficulty encountered was in getting clinical 
material. It is believed that this can be obviated in the future by 
giving more attention to the subject at the outset of the course, 
and by making definite arrangements with the physicians to provide 
this material as part of their regular class work. í 

It is suggested that courses of shorter length could be instituted 
on such subjects as require special brief treatment, wherein a group 
of possibly two or three towns would be interested. 

Yale University, although it has no established extension work, 
conducted in 1916-17, through the newly established Department 
of Health, a survey of the health and sanitation of the city of New 
Haven. 

The School of Applied Social Science of the Western Reserve 
University has arranged for a division of municipal administration 
and public service, including a department of family welfare and 
social service. It offers a special course for public health nurses. 

Bryn Mawr made a special study of occupational diseases in 
two of the leading hospitals in Philadelphia, with the result that 
a clinic for occupational diseases was established in one of them. 
Nurses and social workers in the city are evidencing particular 
interest in this work. 

The State University of Iowa has a department of child-welfare, 
one of its chief objects being to arrange exhibits for the use of 
women’s clubs, churches, and other social agencies. . 

The state agricultural college of North Dakota includes a 
trained nurse on its staff of university extension workers. 

The College of the City of New York is being congratulated on 
a law, lately passed by the legislature, by which it is able to open 
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its doors to every mature resident of New York City who wishes 
to avail himself of theoretical and practical instruction along 
advanced collegiate lines, without necessarily passing formal 
preliminary examinations. Over twenty-five hundred students 
have enrolled. The Board of Trustees is prepared to offer to the 
public any educational advantage it deems wise. The new work 
. of the college is to meet the educational demands of all mature 
residents, and also to give training for public service. 

To meet adequately conditions arising from extension teaching, | 
colleges and universities have much to learn. In the college proper 
the faculty soon realized the necessity for safeguarding the health 
of the student, not only by providing for medical and hospital care! ~ 
in cases of actual illness, but by preventive measures such as phys 
ical examinations and training, regular lectures on hygiene and 
kindred subjects. In extension work the problem was less: tan- 
gible; the people reached were not, in the majority of cases, of 
college age and residence, and hence could not be subjected, to 
college rules. The present-day emphasis on high health standards 

` had not made its impression on the public. As soon as the demand 
for a better understanding of health measures manifested itself 
colleges doing extension work began to consider the possibility of 
meeting it. One of the first lessons learned by the university was 
that unnecessary duplication is waste, and efforts were immediately 
put forth to ascertain systematically the resources already at hand 
for the asking. This investigation brought to the fore, not only 
the willingness to co-operate on the part of those organizations 
well known to the public, but likewise the interest of hitherto 
unsuspected forces. 

It is impossible to attempt to list all the organizations through 
which the colleges are co-operating to carry on extension work. ` 
For purposes of suggestion a few may be mentioned: the state and 
local boards of health, Red Cross societies, nurses’ associations, 
anti-tubercular agencies, national, state, and city committees on 
child-welfare, the National Education Association, national labor 
associations, national and state committees for the prevention 
of blindness, charity organizations, social and welfare associations, 

' civic leagues, village improvement societies, women’s clubs, parent- 
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teachers’ associations, etc. Foundations such as the Rockefeller 
and Russell Sage, having devoted intensive study to particular 
lines, are essentially qualified to co-operate. 

It is interesting to note that, particularly in the work of those 
colleges and universities dealing with rural communities, health 
problems are assuming new aspects; requests for instruction are no 
longer limited to the prevention or cure of disease in the animal 
and vegetable life of the farm. Community and civic betterment 
are demanding at least equal attention. 

If, in the first few years of this new undertaking, the “aris- 
tocracy of scholarship” looked somewhat askance at the plebeian 
` zeal of those reaching out eagerly. for the advantage of college 
training, and if, in response to that very eagerness and lack of 
discrimination, second-rate material was offered to extension classes, 
the patient influence of time has mellowed the former attitude, and 
the very advance made by the work has educated the understanding 
public to demand and receive the best that can be obtained. 
Surely extension teaching, reaching as it does a class of people 
often more eager to take full advantage than the average regular 
college student, is its own excuse for being. 

Of course it is to be regretted that the university extension 
student cannot always enjoy the advantages of the campus with 
its social and ethical influences. The saying is attributed to Dr. 
Eliot that just to lean up against the walls of Harvard for four years 
is, in itself, a liberal education; but so much is now being offered 
to the extension student that, even without the prop of material 
walls, he may be liberally educated and, in many instances, may 
look upon one of the great universities of the world as his Alma 
Mater. ` 

The National Committee for the Prevention of Blindness has 
to offer for co-operation in extension teaching the following: 

1. Literature giving the results of intensive studies on: 

a) General causes of blindness. 

b) Ophthalmia neonatorum (babies’ sore’ eyes). 
c) Midwives. 

d) Wood alcohol. 3 

e) Trachoma. 
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f) Industrial eye accidents. 
g) Motion pictures and eyestrain. 
h) Saving the sight of school children. 


. Exhibits and slides ‘to illustrate the foregoing. 
. Lecturers to give talks on various phases of the subject of 


prevention of blindness. 


. Outline lectures for general use. 
. The energy and resources of the Committee in undertaking 


new studies to prevent the loss of that most precious of the 
senses—the sight. j 


ENVIRONMENT AS A FACTOR IN FEEBLE- 
MINDEDNESS' 


THE NOLLY FAMILY 
IRENE CASE anD KATE LEWIS 


In 1915 there was brought to the notice of Dr. H. C. Stevens, 
‘of the Psychopathic Laboratory of the University of Chicago, a 
history of ten related families who had all applied to the Lower 
North District of the United Charities for aid. For over half a 
century these people had been living either wholly or in part on the 
city. They offer an interesting study in the effects of environment? 


1 From the Psychopathic Laboratory, University of Chicago. 


2 Owing to the present confusion of terms, it is thought necessary to make clear 
the use of the words “inheritance” and “environment” as used in this paper. By 
inheritance is meant organic’resemblance between parent and offspring, which is due 
to the transmission of traits through the germ cells, in accordance with Mendel’s law. 
This law presupposes: (1) that inherited traits depend upon “determinants” which 
are the causes of unit characters; (2) that certain unit characters are dominant and 

, certain are recessive; (3) that the determinants are segregated in the germ cells. 
Prevailing biological opinion holds that these determinants are independent of environ- 
ment, although the experiments of Tower and others seem difficult to reconcile to this 
view. 

By environment is meant the sum total of external stimuli which act upon an 
organism. The doctrine of Weissmann, that the germ plasm is not influenced by the 
changes in the somatoplasm which are brought about by external stimuli, is still 
generally held. The experiments of Stockard upon the effect of chronic alcoholic 
intoxication of guinea pigs demonstrate conclusively that defective offspring result 
from this environmental factor. Are these defective offspring the result of environ- 
ment or inheritance? According to the usual conception of the meaning of these 
terms, they are due neither to the one nor to the other. It is not inheritance, because 
there is no organic resemblance between parent and offspring, and furthermore because 
the result is not according to Mendel’s law. It is not environment, for the reason that 
the stimulus (alcohol) did not act upon the organism which showed the defect, but 
upon one or the other of the germ cells of the parents which gave birth to the defective 
offspring. We need, therefore, to distinguish from Mendelian inheritance those cases 
of defective offspring which result from the action of environmental factors, acting 
upon the somatoplasm of the parents and indirectly upon their germ cells. For this 
effect we have in English no name. The Germans call it Keimschédigung. We might 
call the condition gonadic injury or gonadic abiotrophy. 
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and what is commonly known as heredity. Certainly the stress 
that has heretofore been placed on this subject by Goddard, 
Davenport, Dugdale, and Estabrook would incline to the latter 
as the more important factor, though Davenport is fair enough to 
say that “indeed there is no conflict between environment and 
heredity; each is a factor in all behavior. Environment affords 
the stimulus; heredity determines largely the nature of the react- 
ing substance; the reaction, or behavior, is the resultant or product 
of the two. The great mistake that social agencies have made in- 
the past is that they have overlooked the constitutional or the 
heredity factor of the reaction.” But he goes on to say that “the/ 
chief value of a detailed study of this sort lies in this: that it demon“ 
strates again the importance of the fact of heredity.” Why should 
he say that it demonstrates the importance of the fact of heredity 
more than it demonstrates the importance of the fact of environ- 
ment? ‘The present report would not go so far as to assume that 
environment is the cause, but the statistics given surely offer proof 
that environment is the chief cause in this particular group of. 
families at least. , l , 

Nearly all the members of this group originated in Ireland, for 
the most part coming from the county of Galway. In this country 
they have seemingly become segregated in one district of the city— 
a district known for its poverty, shiftlessness, drunkenness, and 
general dependence upon the county. Some members of the group, 
if they have not come directly to Chicago from Ireland, come by 
way of St. Paul or Pittsburgh, to which places they occasionally 
return. ' 

In a general view of the families, shiftlessness stands out 
prominently. In the stories to the United Charities the men say 
that they make money, but that the women don’t know how to 
spend it, while the women complain of non-support and drunken- 
ness. This is not altogether inconsistent with the fact that, so far 
as we have been able to gather, in Ireland these people belong to 
the small-farmer class, and here they are plunged into the narrow, 
crowded districts of lower city life, making their living, not in tilling 
the soil, but as untrained laborers, the first to be thrown out of, 

, work. 
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The result of all of these conditions is alcoholism, leading to 
loose morals, syphilis, feeble-mindedness, and, in a few instances, 
criminality. It is a noticeable fact that alcoholism is for a great 
part found among the women, who have apparently been led to 
this by their poverty, while in other cases the women are the sup- 
porters of the family. The cases of feeble-mindedness that appear 
are apparently sporadic, and if there is any predetermined char- 
acter it is alcoholism, the result of the environment in which the 
people live. 

FAMILY HISTORIES 
In 1878 the father and mother of Family I came up before the 
nited Charities seeking aid. They had before this time received 
id from the United Charities, but were apparently self-supporting. 
ihe man, however, had fallen off a building and had broken his 

, and his wife was expecting confinement. They wanted money, 
coal, and provisions. The man seemed honest and sober, but the 
United Charities did not think that they would ever make wise use 
of money. There were four children: 

The first child (L1) married a laborer. Both were born in 
Ireland. In’ 1899 they appealed to the United Charities for aid. 
The family seemed to be in fair condition. The husband was 
tubercular. On a later application for aid he showed the effects 
of drinking. The children were dirty and half-clad and showed 
the effects of carelessness and the lack of proper food. The wife 
was found to be shiftless and a drunkard. There were seven 
children: 

The first (I x A) was for a while the only support of her entire 
family. She made $2.00 a week at housework, and on this her 
mother and father and the six younger children lived. After a time 
she married a laborer and started in on another harder struggle to 
live and keep sane. 

I1B worked in a factory, but was compelled to give up on 
account of heart trouble. She finally married an Italian. 

I1C was sent out by his mother to work as soon as possible; 
though old enough, he was unable to get work because he was so 
small. Later on, the family lived on his earnings. He died of 
bronchitis. 
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I1D and I1G (boys) were both normal. 

IzE and I1F (boys) were both feeble-minded. When 
examined, their bodies were covered vith eruptions as a result of © 
vermin. 

The second child of Family I (I 2) and-his wife were both born 
in Ireland. She apparently belonged to respectable people, who 
were able to make a good living. In 1906 they applied to the 
United Charities for aid. The man was out of work. They were 
evidently clean people in good condition. The man had been work- 
ing on a building and had fallen and had broken a rib. The woman 
looked like a “low” kind and appeared overworked and underfed. 
The entire family drank. In 1914 they all looked shiftless and 
dishonest and of a degenerate type. The man was advised to 
to the Poor Farm, but refused. There were five children and oy 
miscarriage: 

The first child (I 2 A) was undetermined. : 

I2B was a wild, unmanageable girl. The United Chari 
suggested that she be taken before the Juvenile Court, but th 
was not done. In 1914 she died at the Polyclinic Hospital, aft 
giving birth to an illegitimate child. l 
' I2C was feeble-minded, having-been judged to be from one 
to three years old mentally. She-is now under institutional care. 

I2D, a boy, died in infancy. 

I2E, a miscarriage. 

I2F (a girl) was apparently normal. 

The third child of Family I (13) married twice. She and the 
first husband were both alcoholic. From this marriage there were 
two sets of twins; one of each set died. Of the other two, one was 
undetermined, and the other sexually delinquent. Her mother 
could not control her, and she was sent by the Juvenile Court to a 
home for delinquent girls. The second husband was normal, and 
both children of this union were normal. 

The fourth child of Family I (14) was alcoholic. In 1909 his 
wife came to the United Charities saying he had broken his leg.. 
Although she was pregnant, he let her go out to hunt for work while 
he spent his time drinking. There were four children, all unde- 
termined. 
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The second related family in this group (Family II) was small. 

IT z was insane. 

Il 2 married a woman of the same family name (III1). She 
was alcoholic and much given to carousals. Finally, after “giving 
her a beating,” her husband left her. There were two children, 
both undetermined. 

Of Family III, the first child (III x) married II 2, referred to 
above. 

III 2 was an inveterate drinker, often out of work. The four 
children were sickly from lack of proper nourishment. 

TIT 3 was undetermined. : 

Family IV came here from St. Paul. They had five children: 

IV 1 was the first husband of I3. Both were alcoholic, as has 
already been stated, and one of the children was sexually delinquent. 

The second child of Family IV (IV 2) married an alcoholic. 
There were a large number of children in the usual poverty. 

IV 3 was alcoholic. He married V5, a feeble-minded woman. 

IV 4 and IV 5 (boys) were undetermined. 

These children of Family IV were cousins of the children of 
Family II. 

In Family V there were five children, all of whom were alcoholic 
and one feeble-minded. 

The first child (Vx) married IV2. He was a hard drinker. 
His lungs became affected, he gave up work, and the family lived 
on three dollars a week that the oldest daughter made. In 1902 
he died from the effects of drinking. 

V 2 was killed by falling down stairs when drunk. 

V3 was a suicide. There were six children, all undetermined. 

V 4 and his wife were both alcoholic. Of their seven children: 

V4A was sexually delinquent. Her twin sister (V4B) was 
feeble-minded. V4 A’s teacher in the public school said that she 
was pretty and intelligent, but lacked concentration, and her 
attendance was irregular. She spent part of her time with three 
Polish girls who were taken into the Juvenile Court, being found 
with an Italian. 

V 4C died in infancy. 

V 4D was a feeble-minded girl. 


x 
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| V4E was a normal girl. 
V 4F was undetermined. 
V 4G, a boy, was sick almost all of the time. 
This family finally had to be helped when the husband dé ‘erted 


in —_——_—. He came back, but had to be sent to thej ‘ide- 
well, as he was both destructive and cruel at home. Thou, ‘he 
signed his release, as soon as he was back he commenced bg 
his wife, saying that she was immoral. He finally devé ~ \ 
delirium tremens. The children were continually being sé i 


the saloon for beer, sometimes as often as six times a day. '.hey f 
were also found begging from the commission houses. The land- : 
lord finally refused to let the family stay in the house. 

The fifth child of Family V (V 5), a feeble-minded girl, married 
her cousin, IV 3, who was alcoholic. They had one child, sex 
undetermined. , 

- In Family VI the father-was a second cousin of the father of 
Family V. There were four children in Family VI, two of whom 
are dead, and the other two apparently normal. 

The oldest child, VI x, had six children, two of whorn are normal, 
and the other four undetermined. 

Of Family VII, the father was,a cousin to the children of Family 
VI. He was tubercular, and four of the nine children were tuber- 
cular. The youngest child died at the age of one day. There were 
two miscarriages. The father was continually out of work and so 
was unable to care for the children, who were greatly neglected. 

In Family IX, IX 1 and IX 2 were undetermined. 

IX 3 and her husband were both alcoholic. They had nine 
children: 

IX3A, IX3B, [X3E, and IX3H (all girls) were undetermined. 

TX 3 C, IX3D, IX3F, and [X3 G (all boys) were normal. 

IX 31, a boy, and the youngest child, was a social delinquent. 

IX 4, alcoholic, married an alcoholic woman.’ The sanitary 
conditions under which they lived were horrible. The wife was 
accused by her husband of being a poor manager. All of the eight 
children were extremely neglected, and the oldest girl, epileptic. 

IX 5, a tubercular man, married X2, an alcoholic woman. 
There were five children, the sex of three of which was undeter- 
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mined. Soon after the father had died of tuberculosis, the son 
(X2A) died of the same disease. Just before the father died, 
the United Charities discovered that four were sleeping in one bed. 
The mother seemed to have no conception of sanitary living. In 
1914 the daughter (X 2 E) died of tuberculosis. 

IX 6 and IX 7 were undetermined. 

In Family X, X 2 was referred to above, having married IX 5. 

X3 was an alcoholic man. Of the ten children, X 3H was 
` feeble-minded, X3E was underdeveloped, and X3B known to 
be normal. The others were undetermined. After the death of 
the father in 1912, the older married girls took care of the younger 
children. X3B married a teamster. There was a continual fight 
with poverty, and the children were underfed, the oldest boy feeble- 
minded. 

X 4 was undetermined. 

Xz married a sister of the wife of X3. She could neither read 
nor write and was extremely shiftless. The children were much 
neglected. The second child (X 1 B) was tubercular, and the eighth 
child (X xı G), feeble-minded. The others were undetermined. 

Now, what does this chart mean and what do these family 
historiés show? Goddard traced out very much in detail the 
lineage of the Kallikak family and derived from it conclusively, 
as he thought, the fact that feeble-mindedness is inherited, irre- 
spective of other factors. It was a Nemesis from which there was 
no escape. Yet time after time he cites cases of alcoholism and 
of syphilis which must of necessity have had a very determining 
influence on the physical well-being of the child. He objects to 
any conclusion being drawn from Dugdale’s work on the Jukes, 
because here there is only one side of the question in evidence. 
What he thinks is necessary is that there be two different strains, yet 
so connected that any inference drawn must be from the difference, 
as was done in his Kallikak Family. Dugdale does at least give 
us examples of those who, placed in better environment, have 
improved on their ancestors. 

_ The chart shows a few more hopeful signs in the treatment of 
these people, for it demonstrates that certain causes are removable. 
With the exception of two families, all were alcoholic. In all cases 
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where both parents were alcoholic there always resulted one-or two 
offspring who were feeble-minded or sexually delinquent. Besides 
these cases of the direct influence of alcoholism, no doubt the in- 
stances of insanity, suicide, tuberculosis, petty crime, epilepsy, and 
malnutrition are attributable to the same cause, either directly or 
indirectly. With the exception of one case, all the families show a 
laxity in maintaining themselves in a way demanded by society. 
In some cases this is a matter of utter incapacity; in others, of pure 
perverseness. The men of the families seem unable to find and 
to keep a job; the women are shiftless, dirty, and untruthful; 
the children, uncared for. This whole investigation, then, tends 
to bring out the lack of training on the part of these people. More} 
equal opportunities of education would doubtless tend to make 
them better members of the.community and at least self-supporting. 

The conditions of life under which these alcoholics live increase 
the retardedness of the children and their underfed condition. 
Money that should be spent for food:and clothing is spent in revelry 
and drunkenness. A drunken father comes home and so frightens 
his family that they lock themselves away from him. He destroys 
all the furniture and throws away the clothing. The children 
cannot go to school, and they are put down as “retarded.” They 
lose interest and finally start on their own questionable careers. 
Sexual delinquency under such conditions becomes inevitable. 
What place have high ideals in such a community? Where is 
shown the good of striving against natural tendencies? Such ideals 
do not and cannot exist. ` 

In no one case can it be proved from the chart that the feeble- 
mindedness shown can be traced to an antecedent case of the same 
kind, but in every instance the taint of alcoholism has appeared. 
There is shown an example of a tubercular father followed by tuber- - 
cular children in the proportion laid down by the Mendelian law, 
upon which Goddard lays so much stress. More exactingly is 
` there shown the fact that alcoholic parents are invariably followed 
by some feeble-minded offspring in the strict sense of the word and 
by others who are unfit to push ahead in the world. 

The weaknesses produced by the alcoholism were intensified 
where consanguinity entered into the question. This influence is 
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noticeable when the question is one of sexual immorality. Yet, 
had these cases been taken out of their surroundings there is no 
particular reason for inferring that the predisposing sexual delin- 
quencies could not have been overcome by a certain amount of 
social pressure. In the cases of feeble-mindedness resulting, as 
in every instance shown, from alcoholic parents, the germ plasm 
concerned could not have remained unimpaired. 
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REVIEWS 


_ A Social History of the American Family from Colonial Times to the 
Present. By Artuur W. Carmoun, PH.D. Vol. I, Colonial 
Period. Pp. 348. Cleveland, Ohio: Arthur H. Clark Co., 
1917. a i 

This interesting and handsomely printed volume gives promise, when ` 
the work is completed, of a well-planned and scholarly investigation of 
American family life in its various aspects and in its successive stages of 
development. The second volume, we are informed, will cover the 
period from the Declaration of Independence through the Civil War, 
under five main heads: “The Influence of Pioneering and the Fron- 
tier,” “The Rise of Urban Industrialism,” “The Growth of Luxury and 
Extravagance,” “The Culmination of the Régime of Slavery,” and “The 
Consequences of the Civil War”; while the third volume “analyzes the 
factors that have consummated the revolution of the family during the 
past fifty years,” laying stress ‘‘on the advance of industrialism, urban 
concentration, the growth of the larger capitalism, the immigrant inva- 
sion, the passing of the frontier, the intensification of the struggle for the 
standard of living, the movement of rebellion and revolution represented 
by such manifestations as feminism and socialism, the development of 
volitional control of family evolution, and the outlook for a democratic 
future.” 

In the outset the reader of this volume is impressed by the author’s 
clear and dignified prose and by the logical analysis which the attractive 
headings of its twenty chapters reveals. A chief merit of the book is the 
systematic or compendious discussion of related topics, many of which 
have been separately dealt with by preceding writers. Together with 

‘new materials, the author has freely used illustrations gleaned from the 

sources by his forerunners, for instance by Mrs. Earle. Of course this is 
largely unavoidable in a general treatise. There is a dearth of exact page 
and volume citation of source-extracts, so that, even with the aid of the 
appended “bibliography,” one is sometimes unable to know just where 
they are to be found. oa 

The discussion opens with two introductory chapters giving a rapid 
sketch of “Old World Origins.” In handling this topic Dr. Calhoun 
believes that “brevity is warranted” by the appearance of Goodsell’s 
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recent History of the Family. Accordingly the first chapter, dealing with 
“The Wider Background” of European conditions before and after the 
Reformation, rests almost wholly on secondary authorities. Luther is 
cited only at second hand; and there is no reference to the vast Continen- 
tal monographic literature of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
relating to sex, marriage, and divorce. Surely it would have well paid 
to exploit the rich mine of Luther’s writings in this field. However, the 
author’s method has produced an entertaining and useful chapter. In 
particular, here and elsewhere in the volume, stress is laid on the eco- 
nomic factor in the Protestant Revolution. “The movement that is 
‘known as the Reformation had a strong economic element. It signified 
the rise to power of a new sovereign—the industrial, mercantile, com- 
mercial middle-class—which had long been falling heir to the power 
slipping from the hands of a decadent feudal aristocracy. Since the 
Reformation the moneyed type has dominated the world.” 

The “Specific Sources” for England’s share in the “Old World 
origins” of family institutions is treated in the second chapter. This is 
a vigorous and lively discussion, based in part on the Paston Letters and 
later sources, and in part on the best secondary works; but one misses 
any first-hand reference to the Fathers of the English Reformation. 
Surely careful delving in the formidable mass of their writings, as col- 
lected by the Parker Society, would have yielded precious materials. 
Only one or two points made by the author in this chapter can here be 
mentioned. Here he urges: 


The later Puritanism distorted childhood. Milton’s father, though a strict 
Puritan, was not harsh to his children, but the poet was the embodiment of 
unreasonableness and cruelty. The seventeenth century in Europe was the 
age of precocity. The Puritans, as we shall see in the colonies, were ready to 
promote this tendency. The fear of infant damnation made necessary the 
earliest possible conversion of the child. 


Characteristic, too, is the discussion of the influence of Holland on 
American domestic life, notably through the advanced position of the 
Dutch women. 


The women of the Dutch Netherlands in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries were more highly educated, better protected by the laws, and more 
prominent in station than any of their contemporaries. On the wife’s judg- 
ment, prudence, foresight, everything hinged. In business, women’s opinions 
were sought and valued. They often engaged unquestioned in business inde- 
pendent of their men-folk. Holland was the only country where boys and 
girls were educated alike in the same schools. 
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Chapters iii to vii, inclusive, are devoted to family conditions in the 
New England colonies. A very good sketch of “Courtship and Mar- 
riage” goes over the ground already covered in more detail by other 
writers, but with some new illustrations from the sources. More inde- 
pendent gleanings from contemporary records render the account of the ` 
“Prestige and Functions” of the New England family attractive and 
helpful. Good use is made of the inimitable Diary of Judge Sewall; but 
neither in this chapter nor elsewhere, apparently, is there any reference 
to his Letter-Book. The discussion of the “Position of Women in the 
New England Colonial Family” shows that, “inasmuch as the husband 
was the patriarch, woman found in matrimony but limited freedom.” 
Small provision was made for the education of females. “In 1788 
Northampton voted not to spend any money on the education of girls.” 
Among “the Puritans no spirit of chivalry prevailed. The Massachu- 
setts Colony had a law that women suspected of witchcraft be stripped 
and their bodies scrutinized by a male ‘witch-pricker’ to see if there 
was not the devil’s mark upon them.” Excessive breeding was a heavy 
burden to Colonial womanhood. ‘Green, the Boston printer, had thirty 
children.. William Rawson had twenty by one wife.” Cotton Mather, 
in admiration, says: 

One woman has had not less than twenty-two children: whereof she buried 
fourteen sons and six daughters. Another woman has had no less than twenty- 
three children by one husband; whereof nineteen lived unto men’s and women’s 
estate. A third was mother to seven-and-twenty children; and she that was 
mother to Sir William Phips, the late governor of New England, had no less 
than twenty-five children besides him. 





A Plymouth gravestone reads: “Here lies with twenty small 
children.” -The laws touching women’s property were relatively liberal. 
The citations for the brief account of women’s work in the Colonial period 
do not include any mention of Edith Abbott’s admirable Women in 
Indusiry, nor acquaintance with the kind of sources made use of by her. 
A good account of the “status of children” is followed by another on 
“Sex Sin and Family Failure in Colonial New England.” In the latter 
the author has made diligent use of a variety of sources and secondary 
writings; but no attempt has been made to exploit the great mass of 
Massachusetts court records which are so rich in materials tor a discus- 
sion of sex questions. 

To family institutions in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
' Delaware four short chapters (pp. 153-214) are given; while southern 
family life receives more detailed treatment. In this part of his book 
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Dr. Calhoun has rendered his most important service. Relatively the 
field was unworked. It was not needful so often to travel paths already 
well beaten by others. In eight chapters, with citation of much new 
material, are considered: ‘‘The Family Motive in Southern Coloniza- 
tion,” “ Familism and Home Life,” “Southern Courtship and Marriage,” 
“Regulation and Solemnization of Marriage,” “Woman’s Place in the 
South,” “Childhood in the South,” “Family Pathology and Social 
Censorship,” and “Servitude and Sensuality in the South.” The volume 
closes with a few words on the ‘‘French Colonies in the West.” 

This creditable investigation will increase the swiftly rising interest 
in the history and’ the functions of the basic social institution, and 
readers of the first volume will welcome the two instalments which are 
to follow. ` 


GEORGE ELLIOTT HOWARD 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


Criminal Sociology. By Enrico FERRI. Translated by JosrepH I. 
KELLY and Joun Liste. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co., 1917. 
Pp. 577+xiv. $5.00. 

The most recent addition to the very valuable “Modern Criminal 
Science Series” is this English translation of Ferri’s monumental work. 
Although Ferri’s contribution to the doctrines of the positive or Italian 
school is familiar to every student of criminology from digests, reviews, 
and commentaries, yet the possibility of following in detail his argu- 
ments, explanations, and illustrations will be very welcome to those who 
are not linguistically qualified to do so in the original. 

The volume begins with a series of editorial introductions by William 
W. Smithers, Charles A. Ellwood, Quincy A. Myers, and the author. 
Especially helpful to the general reader is Professor Ellwood’s unbiased 
and discriminating appreciation of Ferri’s work and its general place in 
the scheme of criminology. 

Ferri’s work itself is divided into five parts: an introductory section 
on “The Positive School of Criminal Law”; Part I, “Data of Criminal 
Anthropology”; Part II, “Data of Criminal Statistics”; Part II, 
“Positive Theory of Penal Responsibility”; Part IV, “Practical 
Reforms.” Under these heads the author discusses almost every phase 
of the problem of crime and its control. It is manifestly impossible in 
such a review as this to summarize in even the most cursory way the 
painstaking, critical, and exhaustive analyses of these questions which 
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the author presents. Probably the greatest single contribution which 
Ferri makes to his science is in relegating the doctrines of the anthropo- 
logical school to their proper proportions, and emphasizing the claim to 
consideration of the social and geographical factors in crime. This is 
not to say that he minimizes the importance of the anthropological 
factors. The existence of a criminal type he supports with a fervor and 
passion so great as almost to suggest a certain instability in his position. 
In fact, there is a polemic note running all through the book, particularly 
in the first sections, which seems a bit incongruous in a scientific work. 
There is also a touch of personal vanity which is saved from offensiveness 
by its naïveté as much as by the unquestioned authority of the writer. 

In carrying out his doctrine of the positive, not to say materialistic, 
causation of crime, Ferri is naturally led into the denial of free will and 
moral liberty. His discussion of these points is illuminating and interest- 
ing, though, as such discussions always are, unconvincing. In his view 
the criminal is just as truly a sick man as the lunatic or the consumptive. 
“Crime ‘and insanity are both misfortunes” (p. 524). The basis of 
punishment is therefore the necessity of social defense. The element of 
_ resentment or retribution has no place. The theory of criminal responsi- 
bility is simply social accountability or material imputability. 

. Ferri’s classification of criminals is well known and has become the 
accepted basis of discussion in much criminological writing. While not 
strictly logical, it serves practical purposes very well. The doctrine of 
criminal saturation is also familiar, and is a necessary correlative of the 
author’s interpretation of the causation of crime. 

Probably the most valuable, as it is certainly the most interesting, 
portion of the book is that dealing with practical penal expedients and 
reforms. Here the author’s sound common sense and balanced judgment 
show up at their very best. His intense scholarly interest in principles 
and theories does not, as so often happens, distort his vision of practical 
affairs. In fact, it is exceedingly interesting to note, in reading works of 
this kind, how little bearing the acceptance or denial of free will has upon 
the practical expedients for dealing with the abnormal members of 
‘ society. Ferri is bound by no traditional reverence for such well- 
established expedients as the jury system, the cellular system of imprison- 
ment, etc. Each device is analyzed on the basis of its merits and 
approved or condemned according to its results. These passages should 

be of great practical value to administrators charged with the handling of 
" criminals, and legislators whose duty it is to establish forms and routine. 

Throughout the book the author displays an impressive familiarity 
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with the works of other students in the field, whatever the nationality of 
the writer or the language of his productions. This is not the result of a 
mere clever facility in padding a book with erudite-seeming references 
and annotations, but of a genuinely exhaustive knowledge of the subject. 
The translators have on the whole done very well what must have been a 
very difficult piece of work. Occasionally a strange word or an esoteric 
idiom forces the reader to try to think just what the expression must have 
been in the original. 


Henry PRATT FAIRCHILD 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Froniiers of Language and Nationality in Europe. By LEON 
Domintan. Maps, illustrations, bibliography, and index. 
American Geographical Society of New York. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., r917. Pp. xvilit+375. 

Mr. Dominian has produced an admirable book at an opportune 
moment. He discusses every European boundary whose readjustment 
on the basis of race or language will probably be an outcome of the 
present war; and he wisely goes beyond the titular limits of his subject 
to include the geographical distribution of races in Asiatic Turkey. 
Therefore, anyone who reads this book will.be equipped to follow 
intelligently the peace negotiations at the end of the war. The author 
considers language the only reliable and practical basis of nationality, 
since physical characteristics of race are variable or evanescent. Lin- 
guistic boundaries, moreover, in the majority of cases coincide with 
natural physical barriers, and thus reinforced offer the surest bases for 
political frontiers. The result is a scientific defensive boundary which 
makes for peace: the unscientific boundary in an incubator of war. 
The historical development of each political frontier is traced in its 
relation both to geographic features and to the linguistic boundary. This 
historical sketch, with its insistence upon geographic factors, shows the 
linguistic area characterized also by related social features, such as 
customs, religion, architecture, and art. These are pure near the center, 
diluted near the outskirts, where contact with other peoples is made. 
‘Regions of extensive race intermingling are discussed in the light of 
geographic conditions. 

Maps of linguistic areas and of linguistic and political frontiers are 
abundantly interspersed through the text, while statistical tables from 
official census reports give the general bases of these maps. It is to be 
regretted, however, that the maps rarely show proportions of constituent 
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elements of populations in mingled border zones. The linguistic frontier 
‘is usually indicated by the old unscientific line dividing areas of majori- 
ties. This is particularly unfortunate in the important German-Italian 
linguistic boundary in the Trentino, where an adequate map should 
represent graphically the scattered patches or linguistic islands of popu- 
lation on either side of the generalized boundary line. The author com- 
manded the material for such a map in the Austrian census of rọro, cited 
in his discussion of the two political frontiers, respectively, offered by 
Austria and claimed by Italy in the early months of 1915, when Austria 
was trying to bribe Italy to keep out of the war. 
The author errs in his statement that “between twelve and thirteen 
million acres of first-class irrigation land were to be converted into 
‘productive areas” in Lower Mesopotamia by the reclamation project 
of Sir William Willcocks. That famous engineer states in his report 
that while five million hectares, or 12,355,000 acres of alluvial land in the 
delta district of Mesopotamia are accessible to irrigating streams, the 
water supply in the Tigris and Euphrates combined suffices for only 
three million hectares, or 7,413,000 acres, while the entire reclamation 
project embodied in his report planned to recover for tillage only 1,410,- 
ooo hectares, or 3,484,110 acres, or little less than half the tillage area 
of Egypt (Sir William Willcocks, The Irrigation of Mesopotamia, pp. 5-9, 
46-52 [London and New York, t9t1]). 
Mr. Dominian’s book is written in a delightful style, which is char- 
acterized by felicitous choice of words and apt turns of expression. An 
ample bibliography bears witness to his wide research and to his sur- 


prising command of languages. 
ELLEN CHURCHILL SEMPLE 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


The Political History of Poland. By Epwarp H. LEWINSKI- 
Corwin. New York: The Polish Book Importing Co., 1917. 
Pp. xv+628. $3.00. 

The Polish question has been so completely neglected during the last 
fifty years that’ when the present war brought it again into the fore- 
ground there was practically no reliable literature in English. Except 
for a monograph by Professor Lord, not a single book or article pub- 
lished in English could satisfy even the most elementary demands of his- 
torical criticism. There was nothing but half-literary sketches and a 
few compilations based directly or indirectly upon German, sometimes 
even upon Russian, works, most of which are themselves second or 
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third hand, and almost all of which are as strongly biased as any pseudo- 
historical treatise aiming explicitly at justifying unjustifiable politics 
can be. Obviously the best method of meeting the present and future 
need would be the translation of a féw standard Polish historical hand- 
books and a score or two of monographs; but this would require con- 
siderable time and a special organization. 

Mr. Lewinski’s book fills thus, at least provisionally, an important 
gap. Its chief merit is a good selection and (except for a few unimpor- 
tant errors) an exact presentation of the data of general Polish history 
before and after partition. But the evident intention of the author was 
not only to correct by an impartial and objective statement of facts 
the innumerable absurdities concerning Poland which up to the present 
are current even among American scientists, but also to counterbalance 
the unjust appreciations of Polish national character and Polish culture 
which German historians have brought into fashion, and he uses the 
popular method of applying modern moral standards to the past, not 
realizing that an adequate explanation of the historical evolution of 
Poland would be its best possible justification and would besides enable 
the foreign reader to obtain a much clearer grasp of the whole field. 
Furthermore, a few brief characterizations of the content and meaning 
of Polish literary, artistic, scientific values would-be preferable to mere 
complimentary epithets. However, in spite of these drawbacks, Mr. 
Lewinski’s work happily unifies the characters of an interestingly written 
popular history with those of a good general reference book. The 
numerous pictures with which it is illustrated help to give a plastic 


image of Polish life, past and present. 


FLORIAN ZNANIECKI 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Vocational Educational Survey of Minneapolis, Minnesota. By 
the National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Educa- 
tion. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1917. 
Pp. 592. $0.65. 

This massive study was first published as a bulletin of the National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education—the organization 
which, in the ten years of its existence, has done so much to inform the 

1 The Polish Information Committee in London has published during the last 


two years more than half a dozen short but well-documented original sketches and 
seems to be planning to translate some select historical works from Polish into English. 
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American people as to the country’s need of publicly supported voca- 
tional schools for the rank and file of workers, and which has succeeded ` 
to a considerable extent in bringing employers, employees, and educators 
into co-operation in proposing working plans and in getting local and 
state governments (as well also as the national government) to undertake 
their execution. In its present slightly condensed form the survey is 
published as a bulletin of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

This survey and its immediate predecessor, the Richmond survey, 
represent the culminating efforts of the National Society in both the 
fields of scientific inquiry and in propaganda. The survey was designed, 
on the one hand, to lay before the citizens of one typical community.a 
complete exhibit of their local needs for vocational education as well as 
’ suggested means of meeting these needs; and on the other hand it was 
designed to provide for interested citizens anywhere a model method of 
inquiry which could readily be adapted to local conditions, both as a 
means of exhibiting local needs and also of evolving means of meeting 
them. 

The organization of the report, notwithstanding its magnitude, is 
a model of simplicity. Successive chapters are devoted to answering 
questions like these: Why the survey? To what extent is vocational 
education needed in Minneapolis? To what extent are public schools 
meeting this need? other agencies? apprenticeship? What vocational 
education is needed for the building trades? electrical workers? metal 
. trades ? wood trades ? printing trades ? flour-mill occupations ? bakeries ? 
laundries ? garment trades? dressmaking and millinery? salesmanship ? 
What is the need of art education ? of training in elementary agriculture 
and gardening ? for office work? for homemakers? What can be done 
for vocational guidance ?: 

To anyone who has observed the gradual and difficult emergence of a 
conception of vocational education as something radically distinctive 
from historic types of academic instruction and training, the pedagogical 
sanity and forthrightness exhibited throughout the inquiries and findings 
of the Minneapolis survey are refreshing and satisfying evidence that 
“the world do move.” The contributions of the regular elementary 
and high schools to vocational competency are analyzed for many of the 
employments considered. The fact that these schools do not and cannot 
have vocational aims except to an incidental degree is always implicit 
and frequently explicit in the findings; and this attitude is especially 
significant in those portions of the report which deal, with manual 
training. ; 
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Perhaps the least satisfying portions of the report are those dealing, 
on the one hand, with highly specialized trades and, on the other, with 
education for the commercial callings—in the first case, apparently, 
because we have no background of knowledge and in the second because 
we seem to have too much of half-knowledge. 

In the analysis of highly subdivided factory processes—and these 
abound today in all large cities, even where some form of manufacturing 
is not the dominant local industry—it is constantly found that the work 
offered is apparently easily learned, but does not appeal to “bright, 
ambitious boys.” Nevertheless, the student of social economy must 
regard as inevitable the continued replacement of handicraft production 
by machine production of standardized products in almost all lines of 
work. The demands of war have only accentuated and perhaps brought 
into public approval tendencies in this direction that are far older indeed 
than the application of power to production. 

But the naive assumptions often made in the report that specialized 
workers do not need special vocational training seem to conflict badly 
with the known facts of labor turnover. In a broad sense most of these 
workers are not fitted for their work, even though to the onlooker the 
task done by them is one of utmost simplicity. There are, of course, 
many factors, moral, intellectual, social, physical, besides skill and 
bodily strength involved in “fitness for work.” The worker’s knowl- 
edge of his own powers, limitations, and possibilities is certainly one of 
the most important of these. If the people who become the rank and 
file of workers seem to be ‘‘often boys of the subnormal class, or men too 
old for more responsible positions,” then further studies are required 
to ascertain whether the condition applies to the few or to the many, 
whether it is increasing or diminishing. 

The commercial callings, for all but a few boys and girls, are the 
“aristocratic pursuits,” even if the compensation is low. But the aris- 
tocratic callings can always pick the best blood. Employers, and educa- 
tors too, often, reasoning in a sort of loose post koc ergo propter hoc fashion 
have fallen into the habit of assuming that “a good high-school educa- 
tion” is frequently, if not always, the best preparation for commercial 
positions. Doubtless their experience has convinced them that the 
successful high-school graduate is the best person to employ, but in 
trying to generalize from this they fail to take account of the rigorous 
selective processes through which all children from twelve to eighteen 
are sifted by the schools. An approved high-school graduate is a highly 
selected youth, selected on the basis of native ability, especially, but also 
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largely on the basis of good physical nurture, good moral home environ- 
ment, etc. His success in life is practically assured. i 

But even the Minneapolis survey assumes the virtue for EAA 
purposes of general high-school education. (There.should be, of course, 
no disposition to question the importance of that education as contribut- 
ing to personal culture and good citizenship.) “If the boy can go four 
years to high school and then specialize in commercial training, so much 
the better for him” (in earning power, it is assumed). But there can be 

. no warrant for this conclusion in any ‘existing statistics. There is 
warrant for the conclusion that boys who can and do follow such a 
course succeed better; but that isa wholly different thing from saying if 
James Ferguson (a bright lad) or Henry Adams (a. slow fellow) each 
“goes four years to high school” it will be better for him. The entire 
question obviously needs reconsideration, ayoling allowances for the 
selective effects of schools. 

These are criticisms of relatively minor elements of the report; 
as a whole, it is a credit to the city which made the investigation possible, 
to the society which directed the work, and to the individuals who, in 
many cases giving their services without compensation, executed the 


detailed studies. 
: i DAVID SNEDDEN 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Trade Unionism in the United States. By R.F. Hoxwæ. With an 
Introduction by E. H. Downry. New York: Appleton, 1917. 
Pp. xxxvii +426. $2.00. 

This is easily the best book on trade-unionism in the United States. 
The explanation of this is to be found partly in Dr. Hoxie’s rare qualities 
of scholarship, his open-mindedness, and his extraordinary analytical 
ability, but principally in his viewpoint and method. His method is a 
significant departure from the ordinary method of studying trade- 
unionism. The ordinary method has been to confine attention solely to 
trade-union constitutions, journals, agreements, and other documents 
and by this means to elaborate the analysis of trade-union structures. 
Because Dr. Hoxie’s method was a departure from the ordinary method 
he fills a gap somewhat as Webb did for England by his Industrial 
Democracy. His work begins with a definite problem. He determines 
. first what he wants to know and why. This seems commonplace enough 
when thus abstractly stated, but in practice his attitude is rarely found. 
His problem, moreover, is a problem of social welfare, of social control and 
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action. But he is opposed to simple solutions, sweeping generalizations, 
and homiletics. He believes that control must be based on a thorough 
understanding, and in order to get this understanding we must know 
causes and make interpretations, and not be content with aimless 
analysis and description. This leads him to the study of functions— 
aims, policies, ideals, and attitudes. And the only satisfactory way to 
find out about these is by association with trade-unionists. This book 
is the result of close association with and study of men. It is not neces- 
sary to disparage the study of trade-union constitutions and other docu- 
ments, but Dr. Hoxie rightly insists that to confine attention solely to 
those documents is to neglect the most valuable sources of insight into 
trade-unionism. Thus his thesis is “If we want action, we can get it 
only through understanding men, not mechanical arrangements and 
relationships.” His purpose, therefore, is to develop a psychology of 
this trade-union group. He does not make a mechanical application 
of abstract concepts, as presented by Trade, Baldwin, or any other social 
psychologist. He works out his social psychology inductively in contact 
with the people concerned. His book is valuable, therefore, in the whole 
field of general social psychology. Its method and point of view will 
be very useful in the study of any other special group or social movement, 
such as farmers’ organizations, feminism, or socialism. It is not a cut- 
and-dried textbook which no one would read except under compulsion. 
In fact, no book on trade-unionism will be as interesting and intelligible 
to the general public as this book, but it will be especially valuable to the 
students of trade-unionism. It would be a mistake to teach a class in 
trade-unionism without at least making a trial of these methods of teach- 
ing which Dr. Hoxie has devised and which are so rarely used or known. 

Dr. E. H. Downey, who is better acquainted with Dr. Hoxie’s 
method and viewpoint than any other man, has written a general inter- 


pretation and explanation as an introduction. 
E. H. SUTHERLAND 
WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE 


A Social Theory of Religious Education. By GEORGE ALBERT 
Cor. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1917. Pp. xiii+ 
361. $1.50. 

In this book Professor Coe outlines most suggestively “the con- 
sequences for religious education which follow from the now widely 
accepted social interpretation of the Christian Message.” His analysis 
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of the situation is comprehensive and fundamental. The basis of the 
educative process is social interaction, and this also is determinative of 
“the subject-matter, the order and use of the curriculum. On the philo- 
sophical side pragmatism is central for the new social idealism which lies 
at the root of all modern education. The aim of modern education is a 
more completely socialized individual. From this viewpoint he develops 
this conception of a socialized religious education, the object of which is 
to secure the “growth of the young toward and into mature and efficient 
devotion to the democracy of God and happy self-realization therein.” 
“There can be no effective religious education that does not increase 
the amount of effective, not merely sentimental brotherhood in the 
world,” 

The subject-matter of religious education is, then, to be regarded as all 
those phases of present-day endeavor having to do with social welfare, 
social justice, and a world-society, and the method of religious education 
must be actual participation of the younger generation with the older 
in these endeavors. Such a procedure will transfer the locus of effort, 
as far as the child is concerned, from a more or less selfish struggle against 
his own individual faults to a co-operative effort that seeks to attain 
personal development through an outgoing interest in helping someone 
else. The inner life of good-will, of tenderness, and of aspiration is a 
consequence rather than a cause of this outwardly directed desire to 
combat all those tendencies which combat the. spirit of brotherhood 
among men.’ “Nothing in Christian education can be more funda- 
mental than participation of pupils with one another and with their 
elders in Christian enterprises, that is epee which aim at social 
welfare, social justice and a world society.” 

Through such a plan. the author finds relief from the current futility 
of religious education which is conducted on the assumption that it must 
be confined to the imparting of certain intellectual contents through 
which, it is assumed, real religion may later be acquired by some sort 
of “catching process” instead its coming through eclucation in any 
genuine sense. 

From these basic considerations the author outlines the function of 
the church as an educative agency and a new theory of the curriculum. 
There follows a discussion of the psychological basis furnished by the 
human nature of the child, the development of childhood faith, the 
limitations of children, the social attitude as applied to the question of 
sin, and methods of achieving character. One of the most suggestive of 
the later chapters is the interpretation of religious education in the 
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family from this social viewpoint. The church school and the proper 
relation of the church to the democratic state is next considered, fol- 
lowed by a presentation of the problem of religious education within the 
denomination and the ways in which it transcends denominationalism. 
Finally, existing tendencies, as illustrated in the Catholic, the dogmatic, 
the ritualistic, the evangelistic, and the liberal types are suggestively 
reviewed from the social viewpoint. All in all the book is the most 
stimulating and vital treatment of the religious education problem that 


the present writer has ever seen. 
f IrvING KING 
UNIVERSITY oF Iowa 


Religious Education and Democracy. By WALTER SCOTT ATHEARN. 
Boston: The Pilgrim Press, 1917. Pp. xit+394. $1.50. 

“Democracy,” the author contends, “will not be safe for the world 
till democracy learns how to make secular and religious education 
efficient and universal.” His book is an exhaustive survey and evalua- 
tion of existing efforts in religious education with a program for the 
future. He first examines various plans for correlating secular and 
religious education, leading to the conclusion that, while there is wide- 
spread interest in religious education there is no prospect of its being 
made a part of the public-school curriculum, but that some form of corre- 
lation between church schools and public schools must be worked out, 
and that any effective scheme of correlation will involve the co-operation 
of all the religious forces in the community unhampered by denomina- 
tional lines. He illustrates his plan in detail by the practical work 
undertaken in Malden, Massachusetts. He insists that “a complete 
community programme of religious education should be projected parallel 
with the community’s system of public schools, as fast as public senti- 
ment can be perfected to support it.” 

A critical survey of present agencies of religious education in which 
their overlapping and inefficiency is pointed out is followed by a con- 
structive program for the first steps toward effective unification. The 
book closes with a chapter on the work of the colleges and one on the 
work of the graduate schools and a discussion of what steps should be 
taken by these agencies if a real program of religious education is to be 
carried out. Among his suggestions are that genuine courses in religious 
education must occupy a more prominent position with other courses in 
religion and that there must be definite provision for research in the 


ay 
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field of religious education in order that trained leadership may be 
provided. l 

The material of the book is well outlined and the phases of the argu- 
ment stand forth clearly. The book as a whole is a suggestive survey 
of present attainment united with a program for the future. 


-Irvinc KING 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


Wealth and Welfare in North Carolina (North Carolina Club Year- 
book, 1916-17). Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina, 
1917. Pp. 140. $0.25. 

The North Carolina Club, which works in affiliation with the depart- 
ment of rural economics and sociology of the University of North 
Carolina, and is composed primarily of students, has performed the 
useful labor of getting out a yearbook setting forth the social, political, 
and economic conditions of the state. Rural problems. are emphasized 
and programs for, betterment are indicated. The chapters concerned 
with “Wealth Produced by Carolina Farms,” “Factors Involved in 
Retention of Farm Wealth,” “Accumulation. and Farms,’ “Public 
School Properties,” “Public Health Work and Charities and Correc- 
tions,” will be of particular interest to sociologists. The energetic. 
leadership of Professor E. C. Branson is the inspiration of the yearbook. 


L. L. BERNARD 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


The Sunday School Movement and the American Sunday School 
Union, 1780-1917. By Epwin Witpur Rice. Philadelphia: 
American Sunday School Union, 1917. Pp. 501. $2.00 net. 


The American Sunday School Union was the most important 
organization in America for the development and propagation of the 
simple plan of teaching the Bible by the laity. While sectarianism was 
still bitter a century ago this movement united Christians in the effort 
to have the Bible taught in every community in the land. The teaching 
was crude, cruder even than the companion teaching in the day schools, 
yet there was a potent moral influence upon the pioneer life of America 
in this simple community gathering. Requiring no building, minister, 
nor equipment, it was possible to have a Sunday school long before the 
church could become established. 
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The activity of the laymen was of high social value, and the organiza- 
tion of local, state, and national conventions gave great opportunity for 
the development of the abilities of a host of teachers and leaders. 

The centennial celebration afforded the opportunity for the veteran 
editor of the Union to present this compendious history of the Sunday 
school, in which he has borne a prominent part for fifty years. He 
writes as an advocate. He is not sympathetic with the modern move- 
ment in religious education. He still thinks of religion as a process by 
which “the heart is filled to its utmost capacity with the highest spiritual 
power,” as if a person could be thus stored with power in some mysterious 
way and then brought into human relations to apply the power. 

This book reveals clearly the inability of the Sunday school to meet 
as yet the new needs of our day. Interest is centered upon the Bible 
and upon conversion. It is not seen that religion is actually achieved 
in social living and that the Bible and all else are means to such living. 


THEODORE GERALD SOARES 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Citizenship, An Introduction to Social Ethics. By MILTON BENNION. 
New York: World Book Co., r917. Pp. xviii+18r. 


The book is based upon lectures by the author to students in the 
Senior class of the high school and to the Freshmen of the University of 
Utah. The attempt to teach this subject in the secondary schools is the 
result of the feeling that society must have a large number of citizens who, 
while not social scientists, are keenly and intelligently interested in social 
processes. Professor Snedden in an introduction to the book remarks 
“that it recognizes the vital importance of bringing students into touch 
with controverted issues; and that it clearly exhibits the wide range 
of concerns with which the active citizen must be in touch.” This 
much is true. 

The problem in writing such a book is pedagogical, to make it simple, 
yet stimulating. There are 162 pages divided into thirty-five chapters, 
an average of fewer than five pages to the chapter. So numerous are 
the topics that none is considered in more than a cursory way. This 
condition is not necessarily fatal, but calls for questions that shall induce 
research, together with citations to the literature of the subject. But 
there are no citations and no bibliography, and the questions call merely 
for the mastery of the text. 
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Many questions are settled in an offhand manner, as witness the 
following: “Owing to want of vocational guidance, too many youths 
drift into non-productive vocations.” To be sure! And likewise into 
productive vocations. 

The reviewer feels that the book is needed and will do jsa He also 
feels that it is a pity that, the student should not be inducted into the 
_ work of men like Cooley, Ross, Veblen, Small, Thomas, Dewey, and 

Henderson. Access to these we regard as the minimum for teacher 


and student of social science in the high school. 
' J. T. House 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
WAYNE, NEB. ' 


Newsboy Service. By ANNA Y. Rexp, P.D. Fifth in the series 
of “School Efficiency Monographs.” New York: The World : 
Book Co., 1917. Pp. xxvi+175. $0.90. 

This painstaking examination of the vocational aspects of newsboy 
service is another evidence of the growing claim which vocational educa- 
tion is making upon public attention. It is based upon personal inter- 
views with 1,387 public-school boys in Seattle who were found to be 
newspaper or Curtis Publishing Company sellers or carriers. 

Her investigation leads Dr. Reed to the conclusion that “the school 
newsboy as an educational, moral and social type is an average boy.” 
It is true that he is subjected to degrading moral influences peculiar. to 
the street, but these are largely counteracted by the practical arguments 
against yielding to them which are presented by his occupation. It is 
-true also that individual instances may be found where weather exposure 
and irregular habits have led to physical injury, but no evidence appears 
to prove that these factors are necessary or usual accompaniments of 
the service. On the other hand, the work develops character qualities 
of important vocational value: perseverance, accuracy, promptness, 
reliability, courtesy, honesty, and ‘thrift. In addition to this, practical 
business knowledge and principles are acquired which will be of worth 
in later callings of life. It is the author’s conviction that our public- 
school system has an opportunity which it should not neglect to develop, 
a high type of vocational guidance based upon the definite vocational 
experience presented by the large group of ee in our cities who 
engage in newsboy work. 

This little volume impresses one as an admirable sities of scientific 
accuracy and care in preparation. The obvious pains which have been’ 
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taken to avoid unwarranted conclusions is worthy of note. One who is 
not primarily interested in the subject-matter itself, which is an impor- 
tant addition to a comparatively undeveloped field, may nevertheless 
study it with profit because of the way in which the facts are presented. 


EARLE E. EvBANK 
Younc Men’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION COLLEGE 


Social Rule—A Study of the Will to Power. By Este CLEWS 
Parsons. New York: Putnam, 1916. Pp. iii+-185. 


In this little volume Mrs. Parsons is sketching the influence, upon king 
and beggar alike, of social conventions. She believes that “the bulk 
of our surplus energy, energy beyond that applied to sustaining life, 
expresses itself in ruling others.” The illustrations are drawn largely 
from our own society and present times. The wisdom or folly of existing 
programs is not considered. The existence of this desire to rule, whether 
directly over others or indirectly and vicariously over others or even 
over self, is the fact to be demonstrated. 

With this as her thesis the author surveys the social position and 
treatment of such varied groups as “Juniors,” “women,” “slaves and 
servants,” “wage-earners,” “backward people,” “animals,” “gods,” 
“the dead,” “self.” 

The volume, though broken and sketchy, is very readable. It 
abounds in bright, quotable sentences and occasional suggested inter- 
polations which are most stimulating. I cannot resist the impression 
that the contents will some day form a chapter in a larger work which 
must lie in the author’s mind. It does not pretend to be a final state- 
ment even of her views. It seems rather to be experimental, a drive 
in a new and promising direction. This makes criticism difficult, if not 
unwarranted. Our curiosity is aroused as to the later synthesis. 

It is to be granted that the author has established the main fact— 
the existence of the “will to power.” The relative share this may have 
in the many situations described is yet to be determined. Even as it 
stands, the book will be an excellent basis for many a lively discussion. 

That the rulers are ruled by customs as well as the subjects is clearly 
shown. Vicariousness, Mrs. Parsons feels, is one of the most important 
factors in social control. ‘More than any other principle it keeps the 
ruling classes in power.” “Multiple gratifaction”—that is, the securing 
of satisfaction in several ways by one process—stands second. 
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The earlier bonds are loosened. Now comes the possibility of many 
new tyrannies practiced in the name of social science. She sees as the 
avenue of escape from this danger the application of science to nature 
- rather than to man. .We must shift the desire to control away from the 
regulating of persons to the development of nature. In this way our 
desires will be stimulated, our sense of power increased, and the results 
made beneficial. Through this will come, not social constraint, but social 
freedom. 

I have E the essay, and would commend it to others seeking 


fresh and invigorating reflections on everyday topics. 


CARL KELSEY 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Monopoly and Competition. By Homer Brosser REED, PH.D. 
- Menasha, Wis.: George Banta Publishing Co., 1916. 


This book deals with three problems: (1) “The Change from Private 
to Public Morals with Carriers”; (2) “The Change from Private to 
Public Morals with Large Industrial Combinations”; (3) “The Change 
from Private to Public Service Methods in Determining Prices.” . 

In dealing with the first problem the author points out the evils 
and injustice resulting from the bargaining of the carrier and shipper 
and how at first the courts were inclined to consider each case from the 
point of view of precedent in judicial decision and how this point of . 
view changed to a consideration of the case on grounds of “common 
good and public interest.” In furnishing the evidence of the injustice 
of free competition the author describes in some detail cases with which 
readers of economic literature are familiar. . 

In the second problem—the change from private to public morals 
with large industrial combinations—the author shows the abuses 
resulting from permitting the law of free competition to hold sway, 
and illustrates this from the pfactices of the American Tobacco and 
the Standard Oil companies. In each case a monopoly was established 
by “means of low prices at competitive points and high prices at non- 
competitive points through which the losses on the former are recouped.” 
The author gives some attention to the methods employed, including 
the use of bogus independent concerns, rebates, espionage, etc. The 
views of the conservative and liberal judges in interpreting law are 
contrasted. The former holds that “there is no difference in kind 
between the business of a private individual and that of a large corpora- 
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tion,” while the latter claim that business is “affected with a public 
interest” and that a very large corporation is affected as much with a 
public interest as the state itself and that consequently its practices 
should be definitely controlled by the state. 

On the subject of price determination the author concludes that so 
long “as the monopolist is left free to bargain individually with each con- 
sumer there is no equality and a free and fair contract is impossible.” 
“We must abandon the view that the business of a large industrial com- 
bination is a matter of private interest and private law, and on the 
contrary, we should treat them as public service corporations required 
to operate under the laws governing a business of that nature.” 


7 J. E. HAGERTY 
Ouro STATE UNIVERSITY 


Human Welfare in Chicago. By Harvey C. CarBaucu, Editor. 
With an Introduction by Jonn Barton Payne, President 
South Park Commissioners. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., 
1917. Pp. xvit262. $1.50. 

This book, which the author describes as a “summary,” is a work of 
commendable local patriotism. It had its origin “in the belief that the 
people of the city of Chicago are the peers of those of any other city in 
humanistic work, and that the extent of such work was not realized 
by those who were entitled to credit for its performance.” 

The ten chapters summarize the work that the city and the people 
are doing in the fine arts, music, education, secular and religious philan- 
thropy, neighborhood work, and public recreation. 

Some of the striking facts noted in this volume are: The people of 
Chicago spend $30,000,000 a year for music. This isan estimate. The 
public schools have, in round numbers, 325,000 pupils, and its costs 
$14,000,000 a year torun them. It is estimated that there are between 
2,500 and 3,000 blind persons in Chicago for whom the public library 
has a collection of 1,370 volumes in raised letters. The game of baseball 
“is not well organized” in Chicago, but the city provides 108 public 
ball diamonds. 

Chicago has 12 child-welfare associations, 37 day nurseries, 60 insti- 
tutions for dependent children. There are 43 institutions which find work 
for the unemployed, 16 institutions interested in industrial welfare, 
4 organizations for “vocational placement,” 46 shelters and homes, 
69 hospitals and homes for convalescents, 11 institutions for defectives, 
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27 agencies for moral reform, including 5 temperance societies, 17 social 
settlements, ọ organizations for community betterment, 14 social centers, 
45 agencies for relief and family rehabilitation, and 17 thrift and loan 
associations. Altogether there are approximately 775 agencies in Chicago 
engaged in some sort of “humanistic” work. 

This is a useful book, not merely for the information. which it gives, 
but as indication of how much there remains to be known about the 
institutional life and the corporate activities of a great American city. 


Ropert E. PARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Conditions of Labor in. American Industries. By W. JETT LAUCK 
and EDGAR SyDENSTRICKER. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co., 1917. Pp. xi+403. $1.75. 

This book presents the findings of two investigators for the Federal 

Commission on Industrial Relations. It presents a view of conditions 

of wage-earners in manufacturing industries. The material is confined 

to these industries because “comparable data for workers in trade 

(with some exceptions), transportation, and agriculture have not been 

found available.” The material is presented under the following 

chapter headings: (1) “The Labor Force”; (2) “Wages and Earnings”; 

(3) “Loss in Working Time”; (4) “Conditions Causing Irregular 

Employment”; (5) “Working Conditions”; (6) “The Wage-Earner’s 

Family”; (7) “Living Conditions”; (8) “The Wage-Earner’s Health”; 

(9) “The Adequacy of Wages and Earnings.” ‘There are no new or 

startling disclosures in this book. Its value for the student of labor. 

problems consists chiefly in the fact that here is assembled a useful body 
of descriptive material, re-enforced by up-to-date statistics, on conditions 
as they actually exist in industry today. The book contains a number of 
evidences of careless proofreading—perhaps the most glaring example is 
found in the fact that p. 182 is identical with p. 188. 


ROBERT Fry CLARK 
Paciric UNIVERSITY 


Society and Prisons. By Tuomas Morr Osporn. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1916. Pp. 246. $1.35. 
This is a human document and at the same time an important con- 
tribution to the science of penology. Mr. Osborn is the foremost 
contributor to the art of prison management just because of his humane 
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attitude plus an understanding of the sciences of criminology and 
penology. His experience in managing prisoners compelled him to 
protest against all theories of “criminal types” and “classes” and every 
other physical or psychical classification. He contends that the prob- 
lem is moral more than either physical or psychical and does not find 
that the average of either physique or mentality among first offenders 
.of prison age is much below that of humanity at large. He did find, 
however, that prison discipline made for lowered vitality of both body ` 
and mind. 

The recidivist is the key to the prison problem according to his 
analysis, With from 60 to 70 per cent of the convicts recidivists and 
theories of criminal types exploded it was not difficult to fix responsi- 
bility for the chronic offender upon the “education” he receives in 
prison; the prison itself, instead of curing the criminal, makes him a 
hardened offender. It is not difficult to understand why prison dis- 
cipline has failed to redeem the criminal; it offends every principle 
involved in the psychology of moral education or character-building. 
The problem of the prison is not that of avenging society or punishing 
the criminal per se, but of redeeming him to society through an enforced 
period of re-education. If society thirsts for punishment as a revenge, 
let it be assured that the best type of modern prison, with its isolation 
and system of confinement, is ample punishment to any human being 
who is compelled to undergo it. 

The rapid modification of prison management now taking place is 
due in no small degree to Mr. Osborn’s work. It is no doubt suffering 
from simulations that still hold on to the fundamentals of the old type 
of hard prison discipline and from failure to appoint Osborns instead 
of politicians as wardens. The whole program may be summed up by 
saying that the prison may redeem men to society by making the 
prisoners a society in which they learn to govern themselves and thus 


become fit to live under government. 
A. W. TAYLOR 


BIBLE COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI . 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


Social Ideals and Social Progress.—In the individual, growth from unconscious- 
ness to consciousness marks the line of evolution. Social evolution, likewise, is pro- 
gression from instinctive to intelligent action. Indeed, the society which reaches 
truth through error is advanced over that which stumbles upon it through emotion, 
because intellectual development is the means by which, and the end for which, 
society exists. And yet, in the name of evolution and of reason we have been warned 
against certain tendencies in modern social legislation, We are told that the forces 
inherent in the social organism—blind, unconscious though they be, the “merciless 
discipline of the struggle for life”-—have created society and perpetuated it, and will 
of themselves produce the ideal race. But the value of ideals for social evolution can- 
not be thus negated on evolutionary grounds. The appearance of a new social ideal 
is a psychical variation, as truly a product of the evolutionary process as any physical 
modification of structure. The formula of evolution must be broad enough to include 
ethical man. But furthermore it is illogical to contend that individuals who attempt 
to attain their ends through conscious effort should collectively will that the realization 
of social ideals should be left to be determined by an unrestricted struggle for life, 
the character of which is necessarily fatal to many things which they consider necessary 
to social progress. Social evolution will naturally follow the line of individual evolu- 
tion until its most important fact becomes that of conscious action toward definite 
ends. Though this is a state of affairs far from attained as yet, steady progress is 
being made toward its attainment, and in proportion as the development of the indi- 
` vidual is determined by intelligence and will, the social growth will be determined 
in a larger degree by the same factors.—George V. Kracht, International Journal of 
Ethics, July, 1917. E. E. J. 


The Peaceful Habits of Primitive Communities.—Was the age when men were 
ignorant of the use of metals and had not learned to cultivate the ground one of peace 
and moral behavior on the part of mankind? ‘The great ethnic myths are almost 
unanimous in representing the distant past as a golden age of peace, and anthro- 
pological and ethnological reséarch confirm the picture. The men of the early Stone 
Age devoted themselves to the invention and production of household implements 
rather than implements of war, while the drawings on their caves represent hunting 
scenes, not battles. Present-day peoples of primitive culture, where they remain 
uninfluenced by more advanced tribes, are peaceful; among many of them war is 
unknown. War is associated with advance in culture, and the present task is to dis- 
cover what the real nature of man is and to arrive at a clear understanding of the 
social circumstances under which his innate tendencies express themselves in the form 
of war, if we would make the present state of affairs impossible in the future. The 
problem of the elimination of war is that of correlating material progress with moral 
human behavior.—W. J. Perry, Hibbert Journal, October, 1917. H. E. J. 


Race and Nationality-—-Those who have given thought to the problems of the 
reconstruction of national boundaries after the war are divided into two groups. On 
the one hand are those who believe that primary consideration in the fixation of 
national boundaries should be given to race, and on the other those who contend that 
the fundamental factors are topographical and economic. The former group proceed 
on the assumption that national hatreds are eternal and that nationality is as fixed 
by race as the spots of the leopard, while they overlook the fact, emphasized by history, 
that national boundaries cannot be drawn through regions where communication is 
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easy and men are thrown together as an economic unity. With the advance of culture 
racial unity is constantly counting for less and industrial unity for more in the forma- 
tion of nations. For what makes a nation is not only race, not only religion, nor 
history, nor tradition—all of which have been suggested and all of which play a part— 
but a community of economic interests dependent upon geographic factors. Of these 
the most important are an area capable of supporting a large population, surrounded 
by one which becomes progressively less fitted to support such a population. The 
marginal area of scanty population forms a natural frontier within which the factors 
of greatest importance making for unity and therefore for nationality are the existence 
within the area thus delimited of belts of fertile lands, together with certain nodal 
points upon which the chief lines of communication connecting the parts of the country 
with one another, and also with the outside world, converge-—Marion I. Newbigin, 
Geographical Journal, November, 1917. H. E. J. 


The State as Expression of Power and the State- as Expression of Justice.— 
According to the German conception the state is an expression of force and supreme 
power. Its sovereignty implies an absolute independence in its outside relations 
to other states and interior relations to citizens. The German juridical organism is 
determined by the state. Its theory of self-limitation attempts to justify the existence 
of subjective public laws. ‘The state is organizer of social co-operative action. In in- 
ternational law the state does not recognize any higher authority. Validity of its 
treaties depends on circumstances. The basis for the objective and subjective law is 
the powerful will, “der mächtige Wille.” Morality i is only means to the state which 
does not recognize any rights but its own interests. Law does not depend on the 
creative action of the state, but upon the society. Spontaneous sanction evolves from 
the internal social life. The sanction of the state is external. State is subject to rights 
and obligations. The relation is bilateral. The state has no absolute sovereignty 
in its relation to other states. International treaties constitute a sovereignty having 
basis in bilateral juridical relations. The Anglo-Latin idea of the state as an expres- 
sion of justice is based on principles of harmony, conciliation of divergent forces, 
juridical equality, liberty, and solidarity. In international relations there must be 
respect of national will, autonomy of small states, internal autonomy, guarantee of 
economic development, moral existence and dignity—F. Cosentini, Revue Inter- 
nationale de Sociologie, July-August, 1917. J. H. 


Social Psychology and the Problem of a Higher Nationality.—The view held by 
many humanitarians that internationalism would do away with the boundaries of 
nations cannot be shared by the social psychologists. The nation is an institution. 
It is performing important functions, such as: (1) repressing unsocial tendencies, 
(2) handling matters of common interests more efficiently than by individual initiative, 
(3) stimulating common ideals. Man is governed by what Fichte calls Sittlichkeit, 
or by “those principles of conduct which regulate people in their relations to each 
other, and have become a matter of habit and second nature at the stage of culture 
reached, and of which we are not explicitly conscious—from which both an universal 
cultural and political organization can grow.” According to Lord Haldane, Sitilichkeit 
is the psychological equivalent of the general will. Nations are coming to believe in 
the need of considering their neighbor’s point of view as well as their own. This 
belief, says Lord Haldane, is the foundation for the future development of a universal 
Sittlichkeit. But Sittlichkeit alone would not give adequate control. It would be 
necessary to establish an organization and administration of a supranational force 
which would actually control the nations, But herein lies the difficulty of our problem. 
From our experience in dealing with unsocial individuals we know that “the jail puni- 
tive methods never did anything but confirm criminals and increase their methods.” 
The same would hold true of an international punitive system. We need more ade- 
quate studies of different national temperaments and Sitilichkeiten. “What are the 
psychological tempers of the nations and the conditions that lead them into war? 
How can they be controlled? What is the psychopathology of social groups and the 
means by which their abnormalities can be corrected or restrained ?””—H. G. Brown, 
International Journal of Ethics, October, 1917. . S. P. 
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What National and International Conditions Would Secure Permanent Peace.— 
The paper, although on peace, presents no scheme for ending the present war. It 
presents no protest against preparedness. It will consider: (1) what has prevented 
the nations from uniting to secure permanent peace; (2) what has already been done 
to make war less frequent; (3) the conditions that will render a nation a reliable and 
effective member of an organization to maintain peace; (4) the international conditions 
necessary to make such a federation possible. 

The obstacles that may be enumerated under the first are: the tenacious clinging 
to the theory of national sovereignty; the prevalence of the idea that since a nation is 
sovereign it must either dominate or be dominated; the lack of restraint under provoca- 
tion from another nation; and national greed. | Under the second head are considered: 
the World Peace Foundation; the Carnegie Foundation for International Peace; the 
Lake Mobonk Conference on International Arbitration; the World Conferences at 
the Hague in 1899 and 1907; and the great outstanding achievement of Great Britain 
and the United States in peaceably settling all their differences since 1812. The 
following conditions come under the third consideration: a strong public opinion 
favoring justice between nation and nation and the settling of international differences 
without resort toarms; governments democratic in principle; the realization that trade 
in a nation is not strengthened by weakening trade in another nation. The following 
have a place under the fourth consideration: the means of making peace permanent, 
such as removing, as far as possible, the causes of war; extending still further trade in- 
tercourse and making still greater the business interdependence between the nations; 
diminishing the number of wholly independent sovereignties; and for a strong majority 
of the nations at the close of the war to agree upon definite means of preventing war.— 
John F. Downey, Journal of Race Development, July, 1917. ALC, Z 


International Socialism and War.—International socialism or the Red Inter- 
national collapsed at the outbreak of war in 1871 and 1914. The New International 
national sections, the basis of representation being two representatives from each, 
was founded in 1891. In 1914 there were twenty-six affiliated and nine unaffiliated 
national delegations and one from the socialist or labor parliamentary body. It was 
agreed in 1900 and ratified in 1907 that a socialist member to Parliament must vote 
against any expenditure for army, navy, or colonial expeditions. Although the 
French and British delegates desired greater definiteness, no agreement was made in 
regard to specific action in case war broke out. The German socialists gradually 
backed down on their contract. In 1913 they voted against the Army Increase bill, 
‘but for the Finance bill. On July 25, 1914, the president of the French trade unions 
asked the president of the German trade unions at a congress in Brussels: “What 
action will you take against war? We are prepared to co-operate with you.” There 
was no reply. The question is whether the German socialists used the International 
as a cloak. That the Germans were offensively dominant in the International is the 
claim of Adolphé Smith and Hyndman.—A. Shadwell, Edinburgh Review, October, 
I9I7. W.R. 


Ce que feront les femmés après la guerre.—French women should mobilize 
themselves now and after the war against the depopulation of France. The situation 
is so grave that not one but every method must be used to remedy it. Itis to be hoped 
that the women who are now filling men’s places will again become wives and mothers. 
Since the French refuse to have more children than they can adéquately provide for, 
the custom of the commune of Fort-Mardyk, where the wife is given a piece of land in 
the country as an usufruct, might be imitated. This commune has a higher birth-rate 
than Russia: 43.in 1,000. Not only must the bearing of children be encouraged, but 
the percentage of infant and child mortality must be still further reduced. An 
organization, modeled after the Red Cross and known as the “L’entre aide des femmes 
françaises” has been established for this purpose by a group of nurses. In the nine- 
teenth arrondissement the girls of the colleges and secondary schools have agreed to 
co-operate with the nurses. Local centers are to be established in every department, 
presided over by a doctor who will give instruction in the care of children, and from 
these centers all the abandoned and neglected children of the department will receive 
attention.—Dr. V. Wallich, La revue philanthropique, October, 1917. W.R 
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Eugenics in Jewish Life-—The survival of the Jewish people through ages of 
persecution has often been of great interest to many writers. C. W. Saleely, one of the 
best known apostles of eugenics in England, thinks that the intense struggle for exist- 
ence accounts for that fact. ‘The weaklings and the fools being weeded out, intensity 
and strength of mind became a common heritage among the Jewish people.” The 
fact is that we find two diametrically opposed extremes among the modern Jews. 
On the one hand we have a very high proportion of physical and mental defectives; 
on the other hand we have also a very high proportion of persons of marked ability 
and high attainments in nearly all walks of life. The Jewish religion served as a great - 
factor in regulating the marital relations among the Jewish people. According to the 
“Schulchan Aruch,”’ the Jewish religious code, every Jewish man is instructed to marry 
a wife in his eighteenth year; he must not marry before he is thirteen. Delinquents 
were often compelled to marry in order to fulfil the law. 

A. Practice of positive eugenic life is encouraged by rabbinical teachings. Thus 
the families most desirable for matrimonial alliance are classified in the following 
order: (1) Those of the scholars, (2) the most prominent men in the community, 
(3) the head of the community, (4) the head of the congregation, (5) the collector of 
charity, (6) the teacher of children, (7) intermarriage with children of an ignoramus 
is to be avoided, (8) a woman is not to be married for her wealth. The rich and learned 
formed castes among the Jews abstaining from intermarriage with the poor to a certain 
extent, and especially with the ignorant and lowly. : 

B. Dysgenic tendencies: (1) Physical conditions of bridegroom not cared for; 
(2) Hachnoses Kaleh, a fund which provided financial means and opportunities for the 
marriage of the poor, crippled, and defectives; (3) the function of the schadchan (the 
matchmaker) and his desire for profits; (4) charity which was useful during the great 
Jewish calamities was a dysgenic factor during peaceful and prosperous times as it 
encouraged the type of the schuorrers or itinerant mendicants; (5) the more intelligent 
marry late in their lives, while the paupers and defectives marry early and multiply 
rapidly; (6) the birth-rate of the Jewish people as a whole is now falling. But the 
enormous changes which are now taking place in the conditions of Jewish life tend to 
efface those dysgenic factors~—Maurice Fishberg, Journal of Heredity, December, 
1917. [Originally in the American Hebrew, January 26 to February 23, 1917.} 
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Congestion in Cities—Congestion in cities is one of the most alarming symptoms 
of the recent social evolution. The resultant deficit in the food supply, and the 
unwholesome crowding of slums and apartments in the larger cities and factory towns 
are rapidly becoming a real menace to public health and social stability. The growth 
of congestion as a national phenomenon may be comprehended by the fact that the 
cities of 1850 are eight or nine times that size now and all other cities have grown at 
the same rate. The fundamental cause of this city congestion is a change in the indus- 
trial system from the “cottage system” to the factory system, and the accompanying 
results, among which was commercialism, and this latter has been growing not only at 
a continuous but at an accelerating rate since 1850. Commercialism enforces conges- 
tion through the following influences: taxing production; negotiation between seller 
and seller, demanding propinquity; luxury; factories of a certain kind; warehouses 
handling goods subject to repeated speculative sale; labor in order to get continuous 
employment; attendance and supply follow in order to feed the laborers. These are 
some of the irresistible forces in congestion. One of the proposed cures for conges- 
tion is rapid transit. However, it has been discovered that that does not relieve it 
but makes it worse. A case in point is New York, whose congestion has not only 
paralleled its rapid transit facilities, but outstripped them. This problem of conges- 
tion in cities is one of fundamental social stability. It has become steadily worse 
during the last two generations notwithstanding engineering science. The worst 
feature is that no gradual remedy is in sight. None is even being discussed, and even 
the need for a remedy is scarcely recognized by leaders on public opinion and on social 
problems.—Sydney A. Reeve, Geographical Review, April, 1917. A.C. Z. 


The Law as an Expression of Community Ideals and the Lawmaking Functions of 
Courts.—There are many objective standards of justice. The subjective standard 
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of justice is to be found in the consciousness of the lawmakers. The community 
evolves its own ideas and makes the laws to effectuate them. . Laws are merely means 
to an end. They must be made and enforced. Law is essential to the community, 
whose needs are the forces dominating its formation. The community is omnipotent. 
The state can make only such laws as the community has authorized it to make. 
Community. ideals make up the content of the community mind or constitute the con- 
cepts that make up public opinion. As the individual employs a moral law-to effec- 
tuate his ideas, so the community employs to this purpose a juridical law. Ideals are the 
limitations imposed by the community on its members. Public opinion does for 

the community what conscience does for an individual. When the public ideal and ` 
the desire of the community become strong enough, so that the community can effec- 
tuate them by its legislators, the statutes can be formed. The common law was looked 
upon as part of creation, as a “found” fact, not as means, but as ends shaping the 
destiny of the race. The force which reacts on the minds of judges to produce the 
rules of common law is composed of public opinion and various superstitions that have 
come down to them from the days of Coke and Blackstone. Public opinion is the 
final arbiter of right and wrong in so far as the rules of the common law are concerned, 
and also in the case statutes. The process of decomposition and recomposition of 
public ideals and the making of rules to effectuate them is always going on. The rules 
of every system of law are continually changing to keep pace with the changes in public 
ideals. This change is dominated by the needs of humanity—John E. Young, Yale 
Law Review, November, 1917. i J. H. 


Results of the Co-operative Credit Movement in India—The greatest benefits 
which have been derived from the co-operative credit movement are primarily eco- 
nomic. The total working capital of co-operative societies in India is over 30,000,000 
rupees. The average difference in interest levied on this amount as compared with 
the interest levied by local money-lenders is about 6 per cent, causing a saving to the 
rural population of about 2,000,000 rupees. More cultivation of land, the increased 
breeding of cattle, and various sorts of village improvement have taken place because 
of the presence of these societies. Land in some districts more than doubled in value 
during a period of four years., Local money-lenders are necessarily compelled to lower 
their rate of interest, who, heretofore, were reaping enormous profits. ` 

The advantages of the new movement are twofold: (1) The business is safe, pro- 
ductive, and offers a steady return. (2) It is creating thrift and increasing the material 
resources of the agricultural population. Many moral and social improvements have 
followed in those communities which have co-operative societies. Education has 
spread very rapidly and in many places schools have been‘asked for, to be maintained 
by funds of the society. Charity allotments are made at the end of each year, or a 
definite amount is set aside for’ purposes of education, sanitation, and medical relief. 
The movement is steadily increasing community feeling, interest, and corporate 
action. Special famine reserve funds have been formed in Bombay and in the Central 
Provinces by co-operative societies. 3 

“The external dangers are chiefly these: (1) The tendency to officialize the move- 
ment too much and leave too little to private initiative”; (2) the desire to rush the 
pace of the movement; (3) the opposition to money-lenders. The internal dangers 
are chiefly these: (x) The danger of one or two men monopolizing the work; (2) the 
danger of getting unscrupulous men, on the committee who possess local influence; 
(3) the danger of selecting incompetent men as members of the society. To a great 
extent the old communal life of the Indian villages has died out because of centralized 
government, but it is being revived again under the influence of the co-operative 
movement. Two things ought to be remembered: (x) Action should only be taken 
where the best and most influential elements in the village comprise the society, 
(2) Duties should not be imposed from outside but should always follow a local demand 
of the corporate, community life—John Matthai, Beiter Business, August, au 


The Psychoanalysts.—In 1895 there appeared in Leipzig and Vienna a book 
which turned over a new page in medical psychology. The book bore the title Studien 
über Hysterie and was written by J. Breuer and Dr. Sigmund Freud. In the Preface 
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Freud emphasizes the idea that “sexuality plays a leading part in the causation of 
hysteria.” That remarkable work offered a new insight into the nature of hysteria 
and served as a beginning of a new interpretation of the psychotic and neurotic 
phenomena. A. The Freudian theories of psychoanalysis: (x) the doctrine of sup- 
pression of unpleasant experiences into the unconscious; (2) the theory of conversion 
according to which “an emotional experience may be changed into a physical, and 
usually pathological, phenomenon having no conscious or apparent resemblance to 
its emotional cause which this process more or less relieves or removes”; (3) sym- 
bolism; (4) Freudian method of treatment of nervous diseases by bringing to the sur- 
face of consciousness the repressed elements; (5) the theory of infantile sexuality 
(sexuality not in the limited and localized sense as in adults); (6) the Libido, meaning 
any manifestation of pleasurable activity; (7) Freudian ideas as applied to the normal 
child; (8) the application of psychoanalysis to the interpretation of dreams; (9) the 
incorporation of collective psychology into psychoanalysis. B. The various sciences 
to which, according to Freud, psychoanalysis has come to be applied: (1) the science 
of language; (2) philosophy; (3) biology; (4) the conception of evolution (by showing 
that the phylogenetic theory applies also to the psychic sphere); (5) history of civiliza- 
tion (the psychoanalytic interpretation of myths, legends, and origin of great human 
institutions); (6) fine arts (psychoanalysis explains the hidden motives of the artist); 
(7) sociology; (8) the science of education.—Havelock Ellis, The Bookman, Sepienben, 
1917. , P; 


A Sketch for a Study of New England Character—An unmarried woman of 
forty-nine, who felt that she had failed to adapt herself to society, consulted Dr. Put- 
nam. The Puritan severity of her New England training had discouraged play and 
lauded discipline. The conflict between her pleasure-loving self and her ideal social 
self, so evoked, made her not only hard on herself but hard on others, so that she might 
save them from the penalties of wrongdoing. The lack of independence involved in 
obeying God and her parents had to be compensated by an attempt to exercise author-. 
ity over her schoolmates. She had been an unwelcome and an unhealthy child. 
Because of her mother’s consequent coldness, the autoerotic period of childhood was 
accentuated and she became passionately devoted to her father. Her dreams of God 
as a breeze revealed themselves as dreams about him and the polygamy of the Old 
Testament tales made her wonder why she could not be his wife. At his wish she gave 
up two lovers. The relation was in fact a type of the familiar Oedipus Complex. 
Through repression and lack of proper outlet she had wasted herself in striving for 
hidden treasure in fancies which had no correspondence in reality.—J. J. Putnam. 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, June, 1917. W. R. 


The Necessity for Medical Examination of Prisoners at the Time of Trial.— 
Because of our lack of medical examination the courts are every year convicting 
hundreds of insane and feeble-minded offenders and sending them to jails and prisons. 
After the release of these mentally sick from penal institutions they are supposed to be 
cured of their criminal tendencies and are allowed to mingle again in society. The 
courts have been too busily engaged with questions of legal classification and assign- 
ment of punishments rather than with the criminal per se. The defective delinquent, 
after the period of his incarceration, is more defective and viciously inclined. The 
diciplinary standard of penal institutions is decidedly lowered by the presence of the 
mentally unfit. In the Indiana State prison seventy-five per cent of the men who come 
before the disciplinary officer are mentally defective. 

“Tf medical examination of prisoners was instituted in our criminal courts, a very 
material improvement would follow for the following reasons: (a) The ordinary insane 
persons would be separated from the usual class of criminals and the mentally sick 
could be given the proper treatment in the proper institutions early in the course of 
their diseases. (b) The dangerous insane, the morally insane, the sexual perverts, 
and the habitual criminals would be segregated. (c) Prisons would cease to be a 
dumping ground for all classes of defectives. (d) Society would be very much better 
protected than it is now, for mental defectives and habitual criminals would not be 
released to further prey upon the public. (e) There would be an enormous saving of 
money now uselessly spent in needless trials of incurable defective delinquents. 
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(f) Much valuable data concerning criminalistics would be accumulated that would 
put our criminal procedure on a more rational basis.”—Paul E. Bowers, Journal of 
Sociologic Medicine, June,.1917. . G.E.H 


Revivals Past and Present.—Approximately one million people heard Mr. Sunday 
in bis recent revival in New York and his sponsors claim he had 70,000 conversions. 
The thoughtful man is impressed by such a spectacle and should attempt to interpret 
its significance and seek to evaluate its social and moral results. It is claimed by 
some that religion has not the hold on people now that it had in past generations. 
It is true that there have been periods of stagnation, but they have been followed by 
revival periods. The latter occur about every fifty years. The first three great 
revivals held in this country were very much alike in every respect. In the fourth one 
we have anew type. It wasled by D. L, Moody. He was a kindly, tolerant, earnest 
worker who had a genius for organization, and preached the boundlessness of God’s 
love instead of the limitlessness of his hatred. The present revival differs in many 
respects from the preceding ones. It is accompanied by a definite organization, 
conducted on strictly business principles; an effort is made to substitute familiarity 
for fear and to offset the neurotic worry that is bred of a mixture of sin and fear with a 
strong dose of robust commonplaceness. The world state today roakes the time ripe 
for a revival, Have its sponsors wisely chosen their leader in Mr. Sunday? This 
could be answered correctly only if a careful study were made of the results of his 
revivals, not only of the immediate and superficial ones, but of the enduring and lasting 
ones. Any city he has recently been in would furnish data on these points and such 
data would be a sound basis for a correct answer.— Joseph Collins, Harpers Monthly, 
November, 1917. i A. C. Z, 
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ARE THERE SOCIAL FACTS? 


If we set out to analyze social systems, the first question that 
arises is naturally: Are there social facts? Is there a distinctive 
material which is not covered in individualistic psychology or in 
any other science ? 

The science of social theory has been seriously handicapped by 
two false traditions, one that of physiological materialism, the other 
that of juristic formalism. The former doctrine is the logical 
outcome of a solipsistic psychology. So long as mind is looked 
upon as inert and detached states of consciousness, it is impossible 
to have any intelligent theory as regards the interrelationships of 
minds in society. Causality, on such a theory, must be accounted 
for in material terms, and mind becomes concomitant to the going 
on of material processes. This treatment has its convenience, no 
doubt, for the abstract type of interest which the psychologist has 
set himself, though one cannot help feeling the unreality of it even 
here. When, however, such a conception of mind is taken over by 
sociology, it leads to an impasse. American sociologists in particu- 
lar have been infected with the old germ of solipsism, and have been 
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inclined to limit real causality to the physical world. To quote 
Professor Giddings: 

Thought and feeling, merely as states of consciousness, are not energy. 
Apart from energy, however, they can do nothing. They can manifest them- 
selves in external action only through the physical energy of nerve and muscle. 
Therefore, all that is done in society or by society, whether consciously or 
otherwise, is accomplished by physical energy." 

In an interesting essay published more recently, viz., A Theory 
of Social Causation, Professor Giddings tries to sidestep the problem 
- by an ingenious conception of parallelism. He attempts to show, 
by a number of illustrations, that the phenomena of population— 
its density and homogeneity-—correspond to the character of the 
material environment—its productivity and accessibility. This is 
interesting so far as it goes; but the relation of society to its 
environment is not merely that of correspondence, but in a degree, 
at least, the making over of the environment to fit our needs.” 
In such a reconstruction of the environment, plans and purposes 
figure as real factors, and not as a mere byplay to atoms and 
molecules. It is precisely in dealing with the social mind—with 
social response and stimulation, tension and equilibrium—that 
physiological materialism becomes so obviously inadequate. That 
there’are common understandings and purposes, and that they are 
effective in the reconstruction of our environment, must be for 
social theory now, as in the days of Socrates, the starting-point. 
With such facts, moreover, we can deal independently of our 
ignorance of the physical world, as the Greeks likewise have shown. 

The other type of prejudice, that of juristic formalism,3 has no 
less serious consequences. If the former type of attitude is the 

1 The Principles of Sociology, pp. 365-66. 

2 See particularly Professor Small’s discussion in A Theory of Social Causation 
cited above. 

3 This type of theory is best illustrated by the Hegelian conception of the constitu- 
tion and the state as the substantive realities in the Rechtsphilosophie. The same 
formal tendency may also be seen in Wundt’s Völker psychologic, where language and 
custom are emphasized as the social facts. Durkheim’s emphasis on the extra- 
individual character of social facts betrays the same tendency: “Est fait social toute 
manière de faire, fixée ou non, susceptible d’exercer sur individu une contrainte extérieure; 
ou bien encore, gui est générale dans Vétendue d'une sociéte donnée tout en ayant une 
existence propre, independante de ses manifestations raaes Les règles de la 
méthode sociologique, end of chap. i. 
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outcome of physiological psychology, the latter is the result of an 
extreme intellectualism which has found its home especially in 
Germany. This has tended to hypostasize the institutional aspect 
of social life, and to treat the individual as a mere accident, and in 
practice as a mere means to an end. But customs and institutions, 
when abstracted from the common life of which they are the 
expression, lose their reality and significance. Important as they 
are for the development and significance of social life, they cannot 
be regarded as the whole of that life; and to treat them as such must 
lead to dangerous consequences in practice as well as in theory. 
Apart from the living bond of interrelated individuals with their 
interests and ideals, institutional forms are but lifeless fossils, 
symbols of a reality that has passed. 

In order to steer clear of solipsistic individualism on the one 
hand, and empty formalism on the other hand, we must examine 
afresh the nature of those social facts which must be our starting- 
point. What seems clear on unbiased examination is that we know 
minds not as isolated entities, but as entering into unique contexts, 
with resulting intensification and inhibition of activities. These 
relations are not stateable as interactions of atoms and molecules, 
but are relations of a unique kind. If we speak of these contexts 
as compounds, we have to do at any rate with a peculiar type of 
chemistry—with mental, not material, chemistry. A new bond is 
formed as a result of association, with its own characteristic traits. 
To this creative synthesis the individual units are indeed indis- 
pensable factors, but the whole is a new fusion, and not the mere 
arithmetic sum of individual traits. Unlike mechanical processes, 
social processes are irreversible, that is, the components are modified 
in the process, and these modifications are cumulative in their 
determination of further changes and relations. 

Two factors must be taken account of in order to understand 
the social situation. The primary fact in social contexts is that 
of the real presence of minds to each other, their interstimulation 
and interaction. Beside the fact of presence, however, we must 
take account of tradition, the cumulative mores of the race. Tradi- 
tion may be said to be the correlate of the social mind, its unique 
expression. As the brain conserves the results of individual 
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experience, so tradition conserves social experience. The dif- 
ference between one age and another, between our own age ` 
and that of the Middle Ages, for example, lies primarily, if not 
altogether, in the difference of tradition. There is no reason to 
suppose that our instincts and capacities have undergone any 
fundamental modifications since the Middle Ages. The difference, 
therefore, must lie in those beliefs and customs which constitute 
our peculiar web of life as distinct from theirs. It is sociological 
rather than psychological, in the individualistic sense of that term. 
In the varying traditions, the destinies of men are interwoven as 
. the threads of tapestry. It would be a mistake, however, to regard 
tradition as itself the agent. It is rather the expression, the index, 
the storing and objectification of common beliefs and purposes.. 
And when it ceases to be such an expression, it is no longer a social 
fact, but a survival, a flag without a country. What Durkheim’ 
has so strikingly shown in regard to totemism holds in regard to 
tradition generally. The vital social fact is always the common 
bond, a unifying interest which holds the individuals together and 
controls them in a common direction. This bond is primarily one 
of will, of tendencies to be satisfied, of interests to be organized 
through intercommunication and interaction. Language and 
concepts are instruments by means of which this will becomes 
conscious of its needs, and can the more effectively strive for their 
realization. Social relations, in other words, are energy relations 
and must be described as such. 


GENERAL POSTULATES OF SOCIAL SYSTEMS 


If there are social facts, then the next question is: Do these 
facts possess the general ‘characteristics which are necessary for 
systematic treatment? Those characteristics we have found, in 
another connection,? to be three, viz., variables, recurrence, and 
form. We hold that these characteristics obtain in social situations. 
First of all, there are variables or elements which we can identify 
in various contexts. The primary variables are human individuals 

The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life (English translation by Swain), esp. 
Part II, chap. vii. 

2 A Realistic Universe, Macmillan, 1916, chap. iii. 
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with their reactive properties. Such properties are, on the one 
hand, the native tendencies in the way of instincts, capacities, and 
temperament, and on the other, the derived tendencies in the way 
of habits and purposive reactions which are grafted upon the 
native. But there are also various grades of secondary variables 
which must be taken into account, for human individuals do not 
function as mere abstract entities, but as belonging to groups; 
and their actions consequently differ with the type of tradition and 
the complexity of the group life to which they belong. The fact 
that men already exist in associations, with their systems of beliefs, 
determines largely the course of the changes that can arise." If 
it is a law in material chemistry that step-compounds do not affect 
the reaction of the elements in a new synthesis, this law cannot be 
said to hold in the chemistry of minds. While the original char- 
acteristics of human nature present a great degree of universality as 
between different ages and races, it is precisely the group centrism 
with its mores that presents the main problem in the fusing of 
human individuals in larger unities. We must take account of the 
folkways, the reactive properties of the groups as such, in any 
attempt at a fusion of individuals. It is not as biological individuals 
that the Chinese offer such strenuous resistance to western civiliza- 
tion, but as part of a tradition which determines their outlook and 
conduct, and which we must respect in order to deal with them 
successfully. A Chinese baby brought up in western civilization 
would offer no resistance. The problem of variables becomes, 
therefore, vastly more complex in the case of social compounds than 
in the case of material. In either case, however, we must strive to 
discover the characteristics of the constituent elements, and their 
different combining valencies in specific compounds. If we fail 
to do so, we may find ourselves participants in an explosion. 
Beside the characteristics of the units, which enter into social 
compounds, we must take account of the space and time conditions 
of social changes. It has been shown by sociologists that the 
density or sparseness of the population makes a great deal of 
1I cannot, however, agree with Durkheim that association entirely determines 


the course of changes. We cannot neglect individual variations or external factors. 
Les règles de la méthode sociologique, chap. v. 
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difference to the activities and problems that arise. While this 
condition has been altered through modern means of communica- 
tion, the problem itself has been intensified by modern conditions 
of living. The modern city, with its congested population, provides 
a different set of phenomena from the old rural life. If the space 
condition is always with us, so is the time condition. In the course 
` of time old customs and forms of organization grow antiquated, and 
new ones arise to meet the new conditions. We cannot pour new 
wine into old bottles. In attempting to initiate social changes, we 
must have regard to their timeliness. We must respect the laws. 
of social growth.. “Watchful waiting” is as important as action, 
if we would accomplish the desired results. 

In the study of social variables, certain cautions are perhaps 
. necessary. In the first place, social facts are seldom the result of 
one set of determinants. The tendency has been to emphasize now 
geographic environment, now economic conditions, now social 
conflicts, now ideal factors. Social facts, however, are generally 
the result of a multiplicity of causes. We must therefore adopt the 
empirical method rather ‘than the speculative. In the second 
place, social contexts are not so closely woven but that we can note 
individual variables, functioning relatively independently of each 
other. Otherwise analysis and specialization would be impossible. 
As it is, we have various social sciences, each studying an aspect of 
social changes. Sociology selects for its material the most generic 
characteristics of group life, while other social sciences, such as 
economics, deal with more special phases. Such an abstraction is ` 
not only nof vicious but necessary, though we must always guard 
against substituting the part for the whole. In the third place, 
social structures may function relatively independently of their 
origin, as determined by the systems in which they actually exist 
rather than by those in which they may have taken their rise. The 
study of genesis, interesting and important as it is, is not a sub- 
stitute for causal explanation, nor is it indispensable to it. 

The other two postulates, viz., recurrence and form, require 
perhaps less explanation. Social facts, as physical facts, are in a 
degree predictable. While they are subject to change in the ever- 
new syntheses in which they enter, they do possess certain per- 
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sistent traits which make it possible to anticipate their conduct 
from moment to moment, in similar situations, and to a certain 
degree in different situations. Only so would it be possible to have 
social institutions. Only so could we have that degree of con- 
fidence which is essential to business as well as to all other human 
relations. It is true that, owing to the enormous complexity of 
the factors which enter into social situations, our predictability is 
limited. We are able, however, to eke out our personal observa- 
tions by the statistics of large numbers; and while we cannot 
predict, perhaps, in each individual case, the choices and pref- 
erences and attitudes that may be effective, we may be able to 
do so for the larger group, and so regulate our conduct. Thus 
we are able in an approximate way to meet the business needs 
of a community in spite of the great variety of individual 
tastes. l 

In social facts as in physical, we can discover a certain form or 
organization which makes our facts stateable in definite laws. 
Just as a mathematical equation has not only its variables with 
their recurrence, but its organizing relation, which we must under- 
stand, so with social systems. There is, to be sure, a great dif- 
ference in the degree of organization. Some human associations 
are comparatively formless. But even the mob can be understood 
in terms of some one impulse or tendency, however primitive, 
which gives its conduct direction. The degree of form depends in 
group life, as well as in personal life, upon the persistence of a 
certain purpose or ideal toward which all the activities are made to 
converge. It is this which makes them intelligible. The worth of 
group life, as of personal life, is measured by the degree in which 
the variety of interests is harmonized consistently and proportion- 
ately within a comprehensive plan. In actuality, we have all the 
variations from a well-organized democracy to a primitive mob. 
To deal effectively with social facts, we must understand the degree 
and type of organization which prevails, the bond which gives unity 
to the facts. We cannot deal with the mob in the same way that 
we deal with an articulated, purposeful group, or vice versa. We 
must respect the organizing ideal of the group if we would establish 
relations with it or effect changes in it. 
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‘SOME EMPIRICAL LAWS OF SOCIAL SYSTEMS ` 


We have seen that social facts are unique facts. They are not’ 
to be confused with physical facts on the one hand, nor on the 
other hand are they mere aggregates of individual facts. We have 
come to recognize the reality of the social bond with its creative 
synthesis. Social facts, moreover, are activity facts. They are 
known by the changes which they produce. They are not mere 
intellectual abstractions. We have also seen that social facts 
possess the general characteristics which are essential to systems. 
We must now consider how far it is possible to state social energies 
in terms of empirical laws. For this purpose we shall adopt a 
procedure that is generally used in science and deal with social — 
systems as closed systems, in so far as that is possible. In speaking 
of generalizations about social facts as “Jaws,” we must admit that 
they are rarely capable of that exact statement which we associate 
with the term “law” in the physical sciences. There are, however, 
certain tendencies which we can formulate into fairly definite 
propositions. 

It has been customary since Herbert Spencer, at least among 
American sociologists, to assume that the laws of physical energy 
hold equally in the domain of social facts. Both Lester F. Ward 
and Professor Giddings seem to accept Spencer’s vague formula for 
evolution: ‘‘Evolution is an integration of matter and concomitant 
dissipation of motion; during which the matter passes from an 
indefinite incoherent homogeneity to a definite coherent hetero- ` 
geneity, and during which the retained motion undergoes a parallel 
transformation.’* But this formula is too thin to be of any value 
in explaining social facts; and its validity is doubtful even in the 
physical realm from which it is borrowed. No one-way process 
could explain an infinite evolution, not to mention difficulties of 
direct application. Ward makes the assertion that “the conserva- 
tion of energy and correlation of forces are as applicable to psychic 
- and social forces as to physical forces,’ but he does not attempt any 
proof. The same assumption is implied by Giddings: 

Social evolution is but a phase of cosmic evolution. All social energy is 
transmuted physical energy. The original causes of social evolution are the 


* First Principles, end of chap. xvii. 2 Pure Sociology, p. 99. 
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processes of physical equilibration, which are seen in the integration of matter 
with the dissipation of motion, or in integration of motion with the disintegra- 
tion of matter.* 


No wonder, then, that such laws as the conservation of energy, 
the law of least action, the law of rhythm, etc., can be predicated of 
social facts. We cannot agree, however, that the laws of physical 
energy can be thus transferred bodily into another science. We 
must be careful to derive the social laws from their own unique 
facts. Even when the same verbal formula may be used, we must 
be careful that the meaning is the same in the two cases. A 
different meaning of a law amounts to a different law. 

This is well illustrated by Spencer’s general formula. There zs 
integration in the social world as well as in the world of matter. 
But social integration is not an integration of matter. The latter 
is conceived as the bringing together of independent mechanical 
units which exist in merely external relations. The former must 
be conceived as a through-and-through relation, an interpenetration 
within common purposes, where the individual components are 
modified by the common bond, past and present. There is dif- 
ferentiation both in the physical and in the social world. But 
there is no analogue in the world of scattered material masses in 
space to the differentiation of functions in society. Even the 
organic analogue is inadequate, as the individual in society does 
not function merely in special ways to the exclusion of more general 
ways. Nor does biological heredity determine wholly such dif- 
ferentiation. At most, it furnishes certain generic capacities. 
We can discover coherency in both physical and social systems. 
But the coherency developed jn society is not the external coherency 
of a mechanical system. It means organization within a common 
purpose, the coadaptation and telescoping of individuals within a 
common life. It is this common bond, with its impulse to live and 
continue to live, which establishes both the unity and differentia- 
tion. Social integration, finally, means not the dissipation of 
energy, but the storing of energy in customs and institutions. 
Thus society is able to lift itself by its boot-straps to a new level. 
To such storing, there is, so far as we know, no analogue in the 


1 The Principles of Sociology, pp. 363-64. 
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material world. Contrasts might be multiplied indefinitely, but 
these are sufficient to show the danger of confusing identity of ` 
words with identity of relations. 

Let us examine now in detail some ETIEN propositions con- 
cerning social energy. In social energy as in physical, ‘we find it 
convenient to distinguish between kinetic energy and energy of 
position. The work done in the case of social energy depends, on 
the one hand, upon the number of individuals, with their character- 
istics, their density,’ and their organization within the group, and 
on the other hand, upon the degree of emotional excitement. This 
excitement, moreover, gathers force as it proceeds, perhaps in 
geometrical ratio, but it is impossible to verify bath such definite 
formula as that for mechanical kinetic energy or å MV’. 

That inertia is a reality in social relations, as well as in dealing 
` with the physical world, is a matter of common experience. In the 
world of social energy, action tends to proceed in a straight line 
—that is, directly—unless interfered with. Impulses act them- 
selves out, unless there are inhibiting impulses or considerations. 
Folkways will persist unless there are interfering circumstances. 
To rouse a group to action, it is necessary to overcome its inertia or 
the habits of past ways of acting. In the case of social inertia, as 
in physical, the inertia varies with motion. A group stirred to 
action offers more resistance to change than a passive group. 
Inertia also varies with direction. It is easier to meet prejudice 
by slantwise' or indirect suggestion than by direct suggestion. 

We have noted that Spencer, Ward, and Giddings assume the 
validity of the law of conservation of energy in the social realm. 

1I am using density here in the sense in which it is used by Durkheim, i.e., not 
merely to signify physical density, but implying also “moral” relations or the sharing 
in the activities of a common life. I do not believe, however, that we can account for 
social facts merely in terms of number or volume and density. We cannot ignore 
entirely the individual differences of the units. Leadership, for example, is an impor- 
tant element in understanding group action. Temperamental, intellectual, and other 
differences that go to make up mental constitution must also be taken into account. 
It is also desirable to distinguish between density and form or organization. In the 
case of kinetic as opposed to static situations, we must also take into account the degree 
of emotional excitement. The three postulates stated above, viz., variable, recurrence, 


and form, seem to afford a better basis for analysis. For Durkheim’s view see Les 
régles de la méthode sociologique, chap. v., sec. 3. 
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It is generally admitted now, however, that the law cannot be 
` proved outside of the physical sciences. While there is, on the one 
hand, dependence of mental energy upon physical, such as nourish- 
ment and heat, and while, on the other hand, mental energy seems 
to be converted into motion and heat, it would certainly be assum- 
ing too much to say that we can establish exact equivalences as 
between mental energy and physical changes. Still less can we 
reduce mental energy to physical energy. For our purposes at 
least, we must hold that mental energy is a unique type, and not 
merely a compound form or a byplay of physical energy. Mental 
systems have characteristics of their own. They effect unique 
changes and have unique laws which cannot be affirmed of physical 
systems. Conservation has, moreover, an entirely different 
meaning in the mental world. In the physical world conservation 
means constancy; in the social it means accumulation. Progress 
is made possible by the running up of social energy in the way of 
tradition. The difference between the mores of primitive man and 
the civilization of today is due to such accumulation. It does not 
seem clear that such accumulation or secondary storing of experience 
affects the total amount of physical energy in the world. Here, at 
any rate, we have creative evolution, though we cannot say that 
the accumulation is absolute, since sometimes whole civilizations 
have been destroyed with barely a record to show that they existed. 
If we cannot account for the storing of social energy in physical 
terms, neither can we account for its loss. What becomes of the 
accumulated social energy in the way of tradition, art, and institu- 
tions when this old earth returns to its former chaos? Will there 
be equivalences for human civilization in the atoms and molecules 
or whatever physical elements can be said to persist? It is hard 
for us to think of such equivalences. If Fechner is right that the 
larger cosmic reservoir of experience, in the hierarchy of the 
universe, takes up and holds all the constellations of experience 
that ever existed, then we have indeed conservation, but we have 
more than equivalence in terms of the mechanical theory of the 
universe. 
One thing, however, seems clear, and that is that the quantity 
of social energy is a limited amount at any one time, and that 
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spending more of it in one direction means less to spend in divergent 
directions." The absorption in a great war must necessarily drain 
energy from most of those activities which are not directly involved 
in the survival struggle. Absorption in material pursuits tends to 
lessen the available energy for ideal activities. It is also well to 
keep in mind that there is a dependence of mental energy upon 
physical conditions, even though we cannot state an exact law. 
Proper nourishment, proper temperature, proper bodily position, 
proper rhythm of work and rest, relative freedom from distracting 
physical stimuli, have been shown to be important conditions of 
mental efficiency. 

The law of equilibrium is a pervasive and overlapping law. 
All change might be stated in terms of two fundamental groups of 
tendencies—tendencies toward equilibrium and tendencies which 
upset equilibrium. Organic change, as well as physical, may be 
stated in terms of equilibrium. In the individual organism the 
tendency to equilibrium shows itself in the evolution of the unstable 
structure of the individual in response to environmental stimuli, 
the proper equilibrium being reached when the internal structure-of 
the individual is adapted to its external conditions. In the case 
of the plant colony it shows itself in the cycle of forms which suc- 
ceed each other until a climax formation has been reached which is 
adapted to the conditions, organic and inorganic, and thus becomes 
stable so long as the conditions are stable. On the level of auto- 
matic human adaptation we have similarly a cycle of forms in the 
way of folkways and institutions until a climax formation is attained 
for the time being. Of such a climax formation we have an illus- 
tration in Eskimo civilization before the white man upset the 
equilibrium with his new mores. On the level of conscious social 
experimentation the tendency to equilibrium still holds: 


Thought in movement has for its only conceivable motive the attainment 
of belief or thought at rest. Only when our thought about a subject has found 
rest in belief can our action on the subject firmly and safely begin. Beliefs, in 
short, are rules for action; and the whole function of thinking is but one step 
in the production of active habits.? 


1 Ci. An Introduction to Sociology, Small and Vincent, pp. 332-35. 
2 Article by C. S, Peirce, Popular Science Monthly, XIL, 286. 
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This is as true in social as in individual conduct. The history 
of society presents a constant tendency toward equilibrium or 
organized structure. When a disturbance is produced, whether 
due to the contact with outside groups or to disturbing factors 
within the group itself, there is a tendency for a settlement of some 
sort to be reached, for the time being, at least. Every revolution 
has its reaction when society settles back with the least disturbance 
of old customs. Unlike the mechanical equilibrium, however, as 
in the swing of the pendulum, the social equilibrium is never a 
mere return to the previous status quo. New experience has 
accumulated into structure, and things can never again be quite 
the same. Nor need the new equilibrium be an average of the 
forces involved. Higher ideals than the average of the group may 
dominate, else reform would be impossible. Unfortunately the 
ideals may also be lower, as shown in the reversion to the mob. 

The tendency to rhythm seems to be a universal tendency. 
According to Spencer “rhythm results whenever there is a conflict 
of forces not in equilibrium.”! This definition does not seem 
complete. We may have a conflict of forces without rhythm 
resulting, since the process may be a one-way process. Such a 
tendency has been generalized into the second law of thermody- 
namics, according to which energy is continually tending toward an 
equal distribution of potentials. To be sure, in an infinite process 
this tendency must be counteracted by another tendency, or the uni- 
verse would stop. It would seem, then, that cosmic process as 
a whole must be rhythmic. But in accordance with Spencer’s 
definition, every change would be a rhythm, which does not seem 
to be the case. Rhythm implies a movement from one equilibrium 
to another, where constant antagonistic forces predominate alter- 
nately in an ascending and descending scale of intensity. It would 
be easy to multiply illustrations of this tendency to rhythm. 
Planck has shown in connection with minute radioactive energies 
that all energy comes in quanta or rhythmic pulses. We are all 
familiar with the rhythm of the tides and some of the large cosmic 
movements. In the organic world we can see it illustrated in the 
development series of complex organisms. In the growth period 


z First Principles, p. 220. 
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anabolic changes predominate over katabolic; at maturity the two 
tendencies balance; and in senility the katabolic changes in turn . 
predominate—the cycle being ever repeated in the continuous 
stream of life, so long as life lasts. But we are here concerned 
primarily with social rhythm. There are certain periodicities of 
group life as well as of organic life. At one time individualism is 
dominant, at another time centralization; at one time radicalism, 
at another conservatism. The movement of society is ever from 
a disturbed equilibrium to a new equilibrium. Now society breaks 
up the crust of mores to meet new emergencies, and again it settles 
back to organized ways. Some rhythms may indeed be temporary. 
The rhythm of inflation and panics in business may be due to a 
poorly articulated industrial system; but some rhythms seem to be 
fundamental in the life-process itself. Periods of plasticity are 
followed by periods of stability and degenerating structure. Like 
biological organisms, societies have their youth and old age. But 
unlike an individual biological organism, a society may be old and 
yet grow young again, if it has sufficient vitality to reconstruct old 
customs to meet new situations. While it is true that society is 
made up of individuals, and therefore dependent upon the plasticity 
of biological organisms, yet a society is not limited to one biological 
genetation. In a society biological generations overlap, the old 
with the young; and while one generation may grow too stereotyped 
to adopt new ideals, a new generation can do so. The biological 
correlate of society is not the individual organism but the species. 
Unlike mechanical rhythms, social rhythms are cumulative and not 
a mere repetition. The recurrence of social rhythms is spiral in 
its cumulative significance rather than a repetition on the same 
plane, as in the case of mechanical rhythm. 
In social systems as well as in physical, there is a law of degrada- 
tion of energy, though it would be meaningless to transfer the 
physical law to the social facts. In the social realm there is the 
constant tendency for purposeful conduct to be simplified into 
habit or custom. Social structures tend to solidify and become 
stereotyped, and thus reach a dead level. This does not mean, 
however, a running down to the lowest level of primitive beginnings. 
The degradation is relative, not absolute. New plateaus of mores 
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are established which may mark a far advance over previous levels. 
Even the worst customs of our own civilization are superior to those 
of the man-eaters, to use Plato’s illustration. Moreover, the 
energy caked as custom is still available for further reconstruction. 
It has merely passed from the active to the potential stage. 

As a special form of this law of degradation, we may note the 
tendency in human integration to substitute impersonal relations 
for personal relations. The more extensive the organization, the 
greater the tendency for indirect machinery to take the place of 
face-to-face interstimulation, with a corresponding deadening 
effect upon personal development. This can be illustrated in the 
political realm by the ever-increasing tendency to centralization of 
control in the larger, more inclusive group, and the corresponding 
effacing of the smaller, more personal groups. With this centraliza- 
tion grows the sense of power, with its vaulting ambition, and the 
tendency to use the individual and the smaller group as instruments 
merely. The larger the group, the more it is likely to be cursed 
with this impersonalism, unless it can find a place for the smaller 
unity within the organization. The fact that of late the small 
nations of Europe have contributed to civilization far out of pro- 
portion to their size is due no doubt to the fact that, in the nature 
of things, the personal element has there been less submerged in the 
impersonal machinery with its impersonal ideals. We have the 
same problems in the economic field, with corresponding danger. 
In fact, it is present in all forms of social integration. The critical 
task of the day is to make the impersonal organization the instru- 
ment of the needs of a personal humanity, instead of its master and 
undoer, as it threatens to be. 

There is a law of relativity in the social world, as in the physical. 
Our standards of value are conditioned by the age in which we live 
and the group in which we are educated. We can no more grasp 
an absolute direction in history than we can in space. Our new 
insights are conditioned by standards already established. We 
measure our advance with reference to these, as we measure our 
time with reference to the stars. That which meets the require- 
ments within our small sphere of relations, and which is not con- 
tradicted by other beliefs, seems absolute to us. While we bring 
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certain formal demands to bear upon experience, these, after all, 
are limited by the content of experience. Our world may be 
consistent and harmonious, yet narrow and prejudiced. Our ideals 
themselves vary in meaning with the ongoing of human experience. 
Progress, therefore, must be regarded as an article of faith rather’ 
than as a scientific induction. 

The law of parsimony would seem to hold in social relations as 
well as in physical, even though not in the same mechanical sense. 
Ward speaks of this law as being “the highest generalization thus 
far obtained in psychic and social phenomena,’™ and as having a 
“quality of exactness the most clearly apparent of all psychic 
and social laws.” It is stated by Ward as “the law of greatest gain 
for the least effort,” which he regards as equivalent to “greatest 
pleasure for least pain.” Tarde calls it “the law of least effort’’. 
and Giddings “the law of least resistance.” But they agree in 
holding it to be an exact mechanical law, implying complete 
determinism in human volition. 

The whole treatment of the law of parsimony in the past is shot 
through with ambiguities. In the first place we cannot admit that 
“least effort” is equivalent to “least pain.” When we deal with 
the problem of social aim, we shall see that a theory which holds that 
pleasure is the aim of conduct is based on an antiquated psychology. 
Here it suffices to point out that the amount of expenditure of 
energy bears no relation to pleasure or pain. The maximum 
expenditure may be pleasant and the minimum may be disagreeable 
in accordance with whether the expenditure is in line with, or 
contrary to, the dominant conative tendency. If we limit ourselves 
in this discussion to terms of effort, we must be prepared to face 
‘further ambiguities. We must contrast the spectator’s point of 
view with the agent’s point of view, on the one hand, and the point 
of view of the moment of activity with the process as a whole, on 
the other hand. It is not true that the agent necessarily selects 
what would seem the least effort from the spectator’s point of view: 
Risk and hardship seem to appeal to some human beings at any 
‘rate. In volunteering for the present war, the lines of enlistment 
which promised sure and immediate service at the front were more 

* Pure Sociology, pp. 161-62. 
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popular than the safer and easier forms of service. It cannot be 
said, at any rate, that we always prefer the things requiring least 
effort in the objective sense of the least work. Tf it is an economic 
law that value depends upon scarcity, we may say that we strive 
for things in proportion as they are difficult to get. Healthy life, 
at any rate, enjoys activity and finds idleness irksome. 

If we say that social activity follows the line of least resistance, 
we must make clear, further, whether we mean what seems least 
resistance, or what is actually, in the long run, the least resistance. 
This question would hardly occur in the realm of mechanics. It 
is a matter of common experience that an individual or group 
sometimes follows what seems for the moment the line of least 
resistance, as in yielding to a temporary passion, but which turns 
out in the long run to be the line of the greatest resistance. We 
must remember, further, that human beings are moved by remote 
considerations as well as immediate, by ideals as well as impulses. 
Acting along the line of ideal considerations often seems for the 
time being like acting along the line of greatest resistance, though 
there can be no doubt that, in the long run, life moves more easily 
in that direction. McDougall has suggested that in those cases 
when we seem to act along the line of greatest resistance we are, in 
fact, drawing upon an organized sentiment.* He emphasizes the 
self-regarding sentiment, though it might, of course, be any other 
forward-looking sentiment with its remote considerations. It is not 
possible, however, to lay the controversy of free will and determin- 
ism in the realm of group action, any more than in the realm of 
personal action. In each case the problem resolves itself, as 
William James has shown, into the question: Can we attend more 
or less than we actually do at any one time?? If we, individually 
or collectively, could attend the least fraction more, further con- 
siderations and sentiments might be brought into play, and the 
outcome might be different. Scientifically, at any rate, the prob- 
lem seems insoluble from the subjective point of view; and we 
might add that for sociological purposes the subjective approach is 
futile. We may suggest, too, that the seeming determinism of our 

1 An Introduction to Social Psychology, pp. 230-58. 

2 Principles of Psychology, II, 561-79. 
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statistical averages may be due to our taking the facts in the 
aggregate, not to the determinism of the individual facts. 

‘In order to give any intelligent sociological meaning to the law 
of parsimony, we must abandon the subjective standpoint, whether 
of effort or pleasure-pain, and interpret it in terms of the dynamic 
life of society. This approach has been well stated by Kidd: 

In the evolutionary view, the development of human society is regarded 
as the product of a process of stress, in which progress results from natural 
selection along the line, not of least effort in realizing human desire, but of the 


highest social efficiency in the struggle for existence of the materials of which 
society is composed. 


And, we must add, of the societies themselves. Now in this social 
struggle there is a tendency to economy. In terms of inertia, it 
means that we try to get along with the least disturbance of estab- 
lished mores. In terms of positive reconstruction, it means that 
wherever there is effective competition the simplest or most 
economic methods will prevail in the long run. In the case of 
science, this means that the simplest hypothesis which will meet the 
facts prevails over more cumbersome hypotheses which might also 
be made to meet the facts. The Copernican theory prevails over 
the Ptolemaic. The same is true of inventions in other realms. In 
industrial competition, the machine which saves energy in running 
and operation drives out the less economic competitors. In 
economic and political organization, the simpler type prevails over 
the more complex, because of its greater efficiency in meeting the 
needs involved. So in the moral field. The inventions of the 
great prophets make life proceed more simply and harmoniously. 
They indicate the lines of social survival. It must be remembered, 
however, in all these cases, that simplicity is a relative term. The 
simplest hypotheses which will meet the needs of modern science 
seem enormously complex as compared to the hypotheses of the 
early Greek scientists. The simplest organization that will answer 
the needs of modern business is complex in comparison to primitive 
barter. Economy in social evolution means the simplest methods 
which will meet adequately the social requirements. It is note- 
worthy that the great inventions, whether economic or moral, have 


t Benjamin Kidd, “Sociology,” Encyclopaedia Britannica (eleventh edition), 
XXV, 324. 
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not seemed, at the time, the lines of least resistance, since they have 
antagonized established mores. Society likes its customary ways 
best. Itis hard to break old habits. It has, therefore, violently 
opposed the new and superior ways. But these have proved 
themselves by the objective tests of competition and survival. 

In the social world, as in the physical, there is no action without 
reciprocal reaction. The agent is modifed in the process of 
interstimulation, as well as the patient. Which is modified the 
more will depend upon the inertia offered by each. In the relation 
of parent and child, both are normally transformed in the process 
of adjustment. But since the child is relatively unorganized, its 
transformation is the more conspicuous, though the more subtle 
transformation of the parent is by no means to be neglected. What 
is true in the interaction of individuals holds in the interaction of 
groups, whether the interaction be that of superior and inferior, of 
friendly companionship, or of hostile conquest. The reciprocal 
effects on the interacting groups will be in proportion to the relative 
advancement in civilization of each group, and inversely as the 
inertia of established custom. Rome was more advanced than the 
Greek peoples in military organization and readily enforced its 
political will over the Greeks, but succumbed in turn to their superior 
culture. In each case the opposing mores had been seriously 
undermined by previously operating causes. Each group, there- 
fore, offered little inertia to the superior mores of the other group. 

While the law of action and reaction thus applies in a large way 
in the social domain, we must not transfer Newton’s law of mechan- 
ics bodily to the social facts. It would be rash to say that reaction 
always equals action and is in the opposite direction. The com- 
pensatory reaction may not take place at all. The loved or hated 
or admired individual or group may be entirely unconscious of 
the other party’s emotion, and hence not affected by it. Where 
the reaction takes place, it may not be the same in kind. Sexual 
love may give rise to aversion, the attempt at dominating supe- 
tiority may give rise to contempt, anger may stimulate the sense 
of the ridiculous instead of the corresponding emotion. The com- 
pensatory reaction need not take place at the time, or only 
partly so. In the case of parental affection, the reciprocal filial 
reaction is usually weaker than the parental emotion. The deeper 
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compensatory reaction is projected to the next generation, when the 
offspring in turn becomes parent. Where the parental affection 
is not thus stimulated, the compensation does not take place, or is 
transformed into the more general affection for the species, as in 
' philanthropy or public spirit. Other emotions may be similarly 
projected to those having no immediate part in their stimulation. 
Thus anger may produce a fretful mood affecting those who are 
entirely innocent in the production of the original emotion. The 
reaction, in such a case, may be out of all proportion to the original 
action. The problem of reaction is, therefore, very much compli- 
cated in the case of psycho-social relations. The psycho-social 
situation, moreover, is a unique result not analyzable into a me- 
chanical, arithmetic resultant of forces, resembling in this respect 
chemical compounds. It must be borne in mind, further, that in 
social reactions the ingredients of the situation are permanently 
altered through the reaction, and thus project the effects indefinitely 
beyond the unique situation into all future situations into which 
they enter. This has no parallel in physical situations, as mechan- 
ical science conceives them. In the case of social reactions, as in 
certain chemical reactions, the reaction may be out of all proportion’ 
to. the action, the latter serving merely as a releasing stimulus to 
the unstable equilibrium of the other system with its enormous 
pent-up energy. Witness the conflagration in Europe. In any 
case of interaction, it holds that we must understand the composi- 
tion, organization, and equilibrium of the interacting systems. 

We may consider the problem of communication as a special 
aspect of the problem of interaction. There is a tendency on the 
part of social activities to spread their energy to the neighboring 
social environment. This law of spreading has been stated in 
various terms. Tarde uses the term “imitation” to cover all of 
social communication. McDougal suggests that the term “sug- 
gestion” be used for the spontaneous communication of ideas, 
“sympathy” for the communication of emotions, and “imitation” 
for the spreading of action. At any rate, greater clearness of : 
terminology is to be desired, and the current vague use of the word 
“imitation” should be discouraged. One of the few attempts at 

1 An Introduction to Social Psychology, p. 91. 
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exact mathematical statement of a sociological law is Tarde’s law 
of imitation: “In the absence of interferences, imitation spreads 
in geometrical progression.” This formula, as Tarde admits, could 
only hold for abstract conditions. It assumes the absence of 
interference, which is another way of saying that it assumes an 
abstract imitative man, whatever that may mean. It also assumes 
that the group concerned is an infinite quantity, since otherwise the 
imitation would of course stop. (For certain purposes humanity 
may be regarded as an infinite quantity in time, in the case of life 
insurance, for example, though not as regards contemporary units.) 
But sociology has the right, as other sciences have, to assume 
abstract conditions, if explanation is facilitated by so doing. Such 
procedure is illustrated in Newton’s first law of motion and Gibbs’s 
Phase Rule. As such an abstraction, Tarde’s law no doubt has 
its value. In fact, however, man is not merely imitative. There 
are indeed cases where the communication is practically mechanical, 
as in the learning by rote of nonsense syllables, and in the uncon- 
scious adoption of habits, but in the degree in which these are 
passive imitations they are meaningless. There can be no real 
spreading of experience without assimilation. . This involves the 
reconstruction of the stimulus in terms of the mental constitution 
of the individual and of the tradition of which he is a part. Com- 
munication implies interpretation. The mind is not mere passive 
wax to receive impressions. It makes a selective response to the 
stimulus. There is no impression without expression, no repetition 
without variation. This Tarde himself recognized by adding a 
second law: “Imitations are refracted by their media.” But he 
was hampered by his physical analogies; and his statement fails 
to make clear the dialectic of the learning process. 

Giddings’ well-known attempt to explain the spreading of 
psychic activities, and for that matter to account for society itself 
on the basis of like-mindedness or “‘consciousness of kind,” seems 
to be, in part at least, a circle. Like-mindedness or similarity of 
interest must itself be the result of the socializing process; and 
while, once existing, it facilitates and intensifies social unity, it 


1 The Laws of Imitation, chap. i. For a clear and concrete statement of the 
Tardean conception of imitation see Ross, Social Psychology. A critical treatment of 
Tarde is given in Psychological Interpretations of Society by M. M. Davis. 
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cannot be said to be a primary cause of the arising of such unity. 
The gradual unification of mankind, from relatively heterogeneous 
groups, does in a measure tend toward like-mindedness, but this 
is evidently the effect rather than the cause of the process. That 
each generation is to a large extent like-minded in tradition and 
interests with its predecessors is due to education. Children do 
not imitate their parents because of like-mindedness, but because 
of the social pressure brought to bear in the way of sanctions; 
because of prestige; and eventually, to a certain extent at least, 
because of the recognized merits of the ways already established. 
The same relation exists in the main between different social groups. 
There is, indeed, a fundamental likeness as regards the principal 
instinctive dispositions, but this is not like-mindedness. A thou- 
sand English children transported to Germany and a thousand 
German children brought up in English environment would each 
be like-minded with the group in which they are brought up, and 
would be loyal to its tradition. It is, of course, true that like- 
mindedness is both cause and effect. Some unities presuppose a 
considerable degree of like-mindedness. This is the case with such 
intimate relations as friendship. Where marriage is based on 
sentimental preference, likeness, both physical and mental, is more 
striking than difference. But, in general, differentiation of inter- 
ests is as characteristic of social development as likeness. Both 
are aspects of the process of adaptation of “internal relations to 
external relations ”—the reconstruction of the latter in terms of the 
former, and vice versa. In the words of Davis: 


Society is neither similarity nor difference, but is a co-adaptation of 
members partly similar, partly different. Historical progress is primarily 
to be interpreted as an increasing co-adaptation, accompanied by increases 
of difference as well as similarity.t 


The spreading of ideas or activities does tend to be inhibited by 
antagonistic mores, but the mere absence of antagonistic beliefs 
-may be sufficient for ideas to spread. Witness the wide uniformity 
in primitive societies, as well as the credulity of children.? 


t Psychological Interpretations of Society, p. 193. 


2 In this connection, perhaps, should be mentioned two spurious so-called laws. 
One is to be credited to Tarde, viz., that imitation proceeds from internals to externals. 
This seems, so far as automatic assimilation is concerned, a reversal of the facts, 
whether in inter-personal or inter-group relations. The adoption of externals comes 
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Variation is as characteristic of the social stimulus-response 
relation as similarity. When the variation is significant in the 
reconstruction of the situation for further response, we call it 
invention. Two factors must be taken into account in inventive- 
ness—the individual constitution with its tendencies, and the 
social matrix of experience of which the agent is a part. The former 
accounts for the uniqueness of the response, the latter for its 
content. It makes the difference largely between the results of an 
Archimedes and a Newton. It is the creative reaction of such 
geniuses that makes new eras in human development. The 
scattered issues and fragments of life must lie in solution and ger- 
minate in a great mind for new and comprehensive syntheses of 
experience to be possible. Mechanical imitation and creative 
invention are limiting cases of the stimulus-response relation, where 
the constitution of the reagent must be taken into account as well 
as the character of the stimulus, and where both are abstractions 
from a unique situation. 

A fundamental tendency, wherever psychic activities are 
involved, is that of selective emphasis. Some type of interest holds 
the center of control for the time being, subordinating other 
interests to itself, or crowding them out. It may dominate during 
long periods of the life of a people; itmay be temporary. Giddings 
suggests that there is always a conscious hierarchy of interests 
where power ranks at the head, and utility, integrity, and self- 
realization follow in the order indicated. This he calls the “law 
of rational choices.” But, in the first place, the process of selection 
is largely unreflective and automatic. Few individuals or groups, 


first, the understanding of underlying ideas later. It is of course different where the 
assimilation is rational, as in the deliberate borrowing by one group or individual from 
another. But this could hardly be termed imitation. Another so-called law is that 
individual minds respond similarly to similar stimuli. Individuals may respond 
similarly to different stimuli. This is shown on the level of instinct. Such instinctive 
responses as fear and anger are called forth by a variety of stimuli. These are greatly 
complicated and multiplied on the level of conscious experience. Again, it may be 
shown that organisms respond differently to the same stimuli. It is true that a frog 
without its cerebral hemispheres can be counted on to respond in the same way to the 
same stimulus, but this is not true of a frog with its hemispheres intact, and the 
sociologist is presumably dealing with individuals with cerebral hemispheres. To be 
sure, in proportion as we have similarity of mental structure is there a probability of 
similarity of response, but that is a truism, not a law. 


1 The Principles of Sociology, pp. 401~9. 
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if any, are fully conscious of their dominating values. The larger 
part of our selection is apt to be determined by sentiments which 
are largely inthe background of our consciousness. On this level 
of non-reflective selection, our choices are controlled by the more 
or less unconscious scale of values that dominates the group and 
perhaps the age. If we adopt ideas which depart from the usual 
régime, we are determined by the prestige, or the way in which 
the ideas are communicated, rather than by the merit of the ideas. 
Competition, whether individual or group struggle, will tend to 
weed out those ways of living which are injurious or ineffective. 
This may be done by eliminating the group itself. It may, how- 
ever, be accomplished by forcing reflection upon the inadequate 
ways of living, and thus result in the invention or adoption of more 
adequate ways. While group life may rise to the reflective level 
and exercise rational choice, and it does so under the stress of new 
problems, yet for the most part the collective mind tends to drop 
back to the automatic level, only to be aroused as a sleeping giant, 
by the necessity of finding a more comfortable position. 

As regards, again, the selected content, we may well doubt that 
the group has such a definite and constant scale of interests as that 
indicated by Giddings. The emphasis is likely to vary from time 
to time. On the whole, however, it would seem that the interests 
which have to do with self-maintenance must ordinarily come first. 
The economic interest of procuring means of food and shelter, of 
maintaining a standard of living, and if possible improving that 
standard, has always been more or less present and dominant. 

. Most, if not all, of the wars of agression have been economic in their 
final basis. The interest in the continuity of the race must also 
necessarily, be prominent. The numerous regulations of sex rela- 
tions and of the family, in primitive life, show that this interest was 
early recognized; and there are those today who would trace all 
our social activity back to the sex instinct. At any rate, the two 
interests of self-maintenance and race-maintenance must always 
have a conspicuous place. Other interests are emphasized in turn, 
and may overshadow, for the time being, the economic and race 
interests. In early Christianity the interest in the kingdom of 
heaven may have overshadowed the interest in this world. But 
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always there is the tendency to emphasize some one interest, and 
to subordinate others to it more or less definitely. 

An interesting characteristic in connection with emphasis is 
that of centrism. Just as in the field of vision the things that 
are nearer look larger, and objects seem to diminish with the 
distance, so in the field of valuation there is a tendency for the 
individual or group to exaggerate the importance of its own imme- 
diate interests and to become correspondingly blind to other 
contexts of interest. When it is a case of an individual, we speak 
of this tendency as self-preference or, less euphoniously, as egoism. 
When it concerns a people, we speak of it as ethnocentrism. Fami- 
lism, provincialism, patriotism, cosmopolitanism, are terms indicat- 
ing widening spheres of centrism. Ordinarily the nearer center 
seems the more real. Its interests seem peculiarly vital. In crises, 
however, the larger center may claim the dominance, since the 
existence of the smaller is conditioned upon the larger. The same 
tendency holds as regards an age or epoch of history. Thus the 
mediaeval mind, with sublime faith in itself, subordinates all values 
to its religious emphasis. There is, in any case, a certain self- 
hypnotization which makes our own immediate context of interest 
loom peculiarly large and important. .This tendency has pro- 
foundly influenced both personal and group relations. It is the 
source of many of the maladjustments of life. At the same time, 
it seems to be an important element in the efficiency of life. Onthe 
whole, by working loyally for the things that are nearest us, in the 
normal relations of life, we are likely to do most for the remoter 
ends of life. We are likely thus to promote unconsciously that 
“projected efficiency”? of which Benjamin Kidd made so much. 
This group centrism is evidently a conservative agency, and mili- 
tates against the indefinite spreading of ideas and emotions. It 
thus prevents endless dissipation of energy, though it also furnishes 
the inertia to progress. 

Subjective selection must, in the end, stand the test of objective 
selection. What determines the significance and permanency of 
our emphases is not the strength of our individual or even our social 
preferences, our likes and dislikes, but the adaptation of the life 
process of society to its environment. And by the environment 
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we mean not merely the physical environment,’ with its demands 
and limitations, but also the social environment, with its competi- 
tion of individuals and groups, and its ever-growing requirements. 
It means not merely immediate adjustment, but future adjustment 
as well. In this survival struggle, social fitness, the capacity for 
team work, becomes more important than mere individual strength’ 
and cunning. In the words of Kidd: 

The social process is primarily evolving in the individual not qualities 
which contribute to his own efficiency in conflict with his fellows, but the qual- 
ities wich contribute to society’s efficiency in the conflict through which it is 
gradually rising towards a more organic type.? 

The tendency of evolution, therefore, is to produce a socially minded 
type. To quote Kidd again: 

For it is thus not the human mind which is consciously éonstruéiag the 
social process in evolution; it is the social process which is constructing the 
human mind in evolution. 

Organization is a tool of as great importance to human survival 
as teeth and claws to certain animals. For the potential efficiency 
of an organized group “must always be taken to be greater than 
the sum total of the potential efficiency of all its members acting 
as individuals.” In Kipling’s words: 

For the strength of the pack is the wolf, 
And the strength of the wolf is the pack. 

Social adaptation is not merely a passive adjustraent to a static 
environment, be that environment physical nature or the folkways 
of society, but in part, at least, a creative adaptation, in which the 
environment and its survival conditions are themselves changed. 
Science has done a great deal to change the nature environment. 
Nor is reason helpless in the presence of human mores. With 
each change of social standards new selective conditions are 
established. The task of civilization is not merely adjustment to 


x Carver, in common with sociologists of the geographic and economic schools, 
seems to overemphasize the physical environment. “The ultimate problem of any 
variety of life, including the human race, is that of adjustment to the material 
universe.”—Essays in Social Justice. Cambridge, 1915. While not committing 
myself to Carver’s theory of social justice as outlined in this book, I am in thorough 
sympathy with his vigorous and bracing use of the objective method of evaluating 
social evolution, as opposed to the subjective pleasure-pain approach. 


2 “Sociology,” Encyclopedia Britannica (eleventh edition), XXV, 328. 
3 Ibid., p. 325. 
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things as they are, but the making over of the conditions of existence 
in obedience to the demands of the life impulse. Adaptation 
within a growing society is, therefore, an infinite process with 
ever new survival conditions. 

While the persistence of mores is determined in the long run 
by their aptness in meeting the conditions of existence, not all 
mores, any more than all biological structures, change at the same 
rate. Those mores which are most vital to the maintenance of the 
group are the ones most responsive to change.” Other mores will 
tend to change in consistency with these, though social structures, 
like biological, which are not directly affected by survival selection 
may persist for an indefinite time, simply because they exist and 
possess the advantage of inertia. 

Variation, selection, and adaptation constitute the dynamic 
categories of social evolution. They are probably present through- 
out the cosmic process in its various stages of creative synthesis. 
The seeming uniformity of nature is probably due to our gross 
averages. Selective reaction is characteristic of reality throughout, 
and so is adaptation. The present familiar inorganic compounds, 
as well as biological structures, are the result of a long process of 
adaptation, and, with radical changes in cosmic conditions, would 
fail to survive. But in social adaptation, on the reflective plane, 
at any rate, adaptation ceases to be merely automatic. Conscious 
participation, criticism, and experimentation short-circuit in many 
ways nature’s hit-or-miss unconscious methods. Society itself, 
however, is after all but a part of nature’s creative striving, and is 
subject in the end to the great cosmic process that brought it forth. 

The relation of complexity to development has been obscured 
by a false tradition started by Spencer. Spencer assumes as a 
postulate “the instability of the homogeneous” and, conversely, 
the stability of the heterogeneous. It must be noted, however, 
that Spencer’s supposedly homogeneous’ system is not a closed 
system, but is exposed to heterogeneity from without: “Any finite 
homogeneous aggregate must inevitably lose its homogeneity, 
through the unequal exposure of its parts to incident forces.’ 


*Cf. Keller, Societal Evolution, to915, especially chaps. iii-v; also, Sumner, 
Folkways, 1911. 
2 First Principles, p. 473 (American reprint of fifth edition). 
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The basis of instability, then, lies not in the homogeneous but in 
the larger heterogeneous system which includes it. Science, at 
any rate, seems to have arrived at the opposite conclusion from 
that of Spencer. In the words of Professor Henderson: “The ` 
number of degrees of freedom increases by the same number as the 
number of components or different forms of energy which are 
‘involved in the system.’* Stated in other words: The instability 
of a system increases with the complexity of its composition. In 
terms of physical systems, the law would read: “Other things being 
equal, the stability of a system diminishes with increase of the 
number of its undecomposed constituent molecular species, and 
of the number of different forms of energy, e.g., heat, pressure, 
electrical potential, surface tension, which are involved in its 
activities.”? The same law would seem to hold for social develop- 
ment. Stated in sociological terms, the law would read: The 
degrees of freedom of movement increase with the complexity of 
social relations. It may be heterogeneity of interests within the 
group, or the contact of different groups, or both types of heteroge- 
neity. A group with few and uniform interests is bound to become 
bigoted and stationary. “Magnificent isolation” is likely to 
produce stagnation, while culture contacts with other groups, 
particularly more advanced groups, will tend to accelerate develop- 
ment.3 This will be all the more the case if they are competing 
groups. War furnishes such competition in a one-sided way, and 
the present germanization of Europe is a striking illustration. But 
‘friendly competition in the arts and industries of life is likely to be 


* The Order of Nature, p. 136. Cambridge, 1917. Professor Henderson states 
the researches of J. Willard Gibbs. 


a Ibid., p. 137. It is true that the Gibbs’s Phase Rule seems at first glance to 
conflict with the above statement. “Other things being equal, the stability of a 
system i#creases with the number of phases and also with the number of restrictions 
upon the intensities of energy, e.g., temperature, and upon the concentrations.” 
(Ibid., p. 136.) But the Phase Rule is a logical device, and amounts merely to saying 
that the more aspects (phases, etc.) of a closed system have a fixed value, the easier 
it is to determine the value of the rest. There is no increase in the heterogeneity of 
the given system. 


3 Gumplowics and Ratzenhofer have emphasized the acceleration of development 
when two societies “conjugate” by a process of conquest. See Gumplowics, Der 
Rasenkampf, secs. 34, 35; Ratzenhofer, Sociologische Erkentwiss, chaps. xiii and xiv. 
For a brief statement see Blackmar and Gillen, Outlines of Sociology, pp. 326-27. 
Tiele has shown the stimulating effect of the contact of a lower stage of cultural develop- 
ment witha higher. Elements of the Science of Religion, 1, p. 239 (quoted by Ross). 
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more thoroughgoing and permanent in its influence, as it loosens 
the inhibition of the mores and conduces to real like-mindedness, 
while war, with its antagonism, tends to stiffen the ethnocentrism 
and to inhibit profounder influences. The diversity may also be 
due to internal problems—individual variations in the way of 
genius or new problems forced by new conditions of existence. 

For continuous and fruitful development, however, it is not 
enough that there shall be complexity, but that the complexity 
shall be harmonized with reference to a fundamental and com- 
prehensive ideal. Else there may be mere confusion and dissipa- 
tion of energy. The law of combination has been well formulated 
by Giddings for sociological purposes: 

A population that has but a few interests which, however, are harmoniously 

combined, will be conservative in its choices. A population that has varied 
interests which are as yet inharmoniously combined will be radical in its choices. 
Only the population that has many, varied, and harmoniously combined inter- 
ests will be consistently progressive in its choices." 
An adequate ideal of social combination must mean the realization 
of the genius of a people in terms of the conditions with which it 
must cope. Herbart pointed out, long ago, the importance of 
complexity for the sanity of personal development. It is equally 
important for the sanity of the group. For groups, as well as 
individuals, are subject to obsessions and fixed ideas. And curing 
a powerful group which has thus run amuck may require all the 
forces of civilization, with enormous sacrifice to the energies of the 
race. 

As regards the motive or aim of conduct, sociologists, following 
Spencer, have been inclined to psychological hedonism. It has 
been held that the motive or aim of conduct is always pleasure or 
the avoidance of pain. This view has been sufficiently exploded 
by psychological analysis. We aim to realize tendencies. We do 
not aim at pleasure, but at goods—satisfactory activities. In this 
sense of good the law of motive may be expressed in the mediaeval 
phrase, sub specie bont. If we cannot say that we aim at pleasure, 
neither can we say that we aim at the maximum of pleasure, or the 

1 The Principles of Sociology, p. 411. Ci. Spencer: “The penultimate stage of 
equilibration in which the extremest multiformity and most complex moving 


equilibrium are established, must be one implying the highest conceivable state of 
humanity.”—First Principles, p. 475. 
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greatest happiness of the greatest number. The difficulty with 
many sociologists is that they have confused the descriptive inquiry 
into what actually 7s the aim that moves human beings with the 
ethical question, or what ought to be the aim of human beings. The 
goods aimed at may be one-sided and selfish, whether in the case 
of the group or the individual. It is true, however, that an aim 
can only persist in the long run, whether it be that of a group or an 
individual, when it conduces to the larger human good. Our aims, 
whether individual or group aims, are subject to survival selection 
in the organic development of the race. We may say with Kidd: 

All the tendencies of development—political, economic, ethical, and psycho- 
logical—and the contents of the human mind itself, have therefore to be 
regarded as having ultimate relations to the governing principles of the process 
as a whole.t : 


What these “governing principles” are our little fragment of - 
history can only dimly foreshadow at best. But we may entertain . 
the faith that just as the child has the best preparation for being 
the right sort of man, impossible though it is for it to know what a 
man’s life is, when it lives the most normal life of a child, so we, in 
proportion as we succeed in living normally and sanely now, shall 
best prepare the way for the higher destiny: of the future. 

The foregoing is a meager sketch of some of the tendencies which 
seem to obtain in social processes. By statistical methods we may 
sometimes give such tendencies a quantitative formulation. But 
as compared with the laws of mechanical science they must indeed 
seem vague, and we are indeed rightly suspicious of too exact 
formulas in the social sciences. Sociology, however, does not differ 
in this respect from other sciences which deal with complex material. 

, The difficulty of formulating social laws is no excuse for not trying 
to do so, since understanding social facts must be a matter of 
supreme concern to social beings. In the measure that we under-’ 
stand the laws of social facts we can also hope to control them. 
For the purpose of the study of social laws is not that we shall lie 
down: under them in fatalistic supineness and say that what is 
must be; but rather that, through our knowledge of the tendencies 
of society, we may be able to control human development and make 
it significant by weaving it into comprehensive ideals. 

1 “Sociology,” Encyclopaedia Britannica (eleventh edition), XXV, 324. 
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The American revolution was a social revolution in the South, 
especially in Virginia, where great landed estates and the established 
church were broken down. The adoption of the federal Constitu- 
tion was a recovery from the radicalism which underlay the Decla- 
ration of Independence and which forced the revolt against England 
in spite of the doubts and warnings of sober heads and great slave- 
holders. Still the majority of the people of the old South were 
democratic, and Jefferson was for many years their ideal political and 
social philosopher; and the planters retained with much difficulty 
the dominant position in society which constitutions and privileged 
wealth gave them. 

But the practices of life and daily business so belied the profes- 
sion of democracy, and the development of the cotton industry 
gave such power to the owners of slave labor, that a restatement 
of the social theory became pressing about the time that Garrison 
compelled the North to think of the dangers of an ever-encroaching 
slave power upon the institutions of the country as a whole. In 
the Virginia constitutional convention of 1829, the North Carolina 
convention of 1835, and the South Carolina discussion of nullifica- 
tion during the same period the abler men of the South definitely 
abandoned the doctrine of democracy. John Marshall, John 
Randolph, Judge Gaston, of North Carolina, and Calhoun and 
McDuffie, of South Carolina, were perhaps the best spokesmen 
of the political group which led this reaction. Webster and Chan- 
cellor Kent reflected a similar faith in New England and New York. 

The problem in the South was so to state the common belief 
that people would settle down to a quiet acceptation of slavery and 
a stratified social and economic organization that poor men, even 
when they were in the majority, would be contented, and that 
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insurrections on the part of slaves would be easily suppressed. 
To do this, slavery must be shown to be a good thing of itself and 
the results of slavery highly beneficial to society. Heavy work 
must be done. Who could better do it than the negro? Someone 
must guide and manage public affairs. Who could do that so well 
as the master of great plantations? If the slave did the rough work 
and the master managed the state, common men with farms and 
shops would probably vote and fight in the event of war. In 
return for the privilege of running the state the master might be 
induced to meet the main burden of taxation. 

But that was not democracy. Jefferson and his great declara- 
tion would quickly be discarded in such an arrangement, an arrange- 
ment in which all men had distinct places, all men owed obligations, 
and none might complain that they had no employment. It was 
plain that democracy could not exist in the presence of great for- 
tunes in slaves and lands, and the owners of these recognized the 


. truth of the situation. They only needed a great teacher or group 


of teachers to make the new-old faith of social articulation popular. 
They found such a teacher at William and Mary College, Professor 
Thomas R. Dew, who was giving lectures on political and social 
science to increasing numbers of students. 

Dew was a careful student who had spent years in Germany, 
where the new state philosophy of Fichte and Hegel was coming 


. into vogue, where men were taught that duties and not rights were 


the fit subjects for emphasis. Whether or not the Virginia student 
was greatly influenced by his German masters I cannot say. But 


he returned to his native country and offered the South a new 


philosophy. In his testimony before a legislative committee 
appointed to take the opinions of the best-informed citizens, he 
reviewed briefly the history of the world and showed that slavery 
had been and still was the normal condition of most men, that all 
the great accumulations of property had been the result of slavery, 
and that civilization was the result of property. 

This was true of ancient Rome as of modern Britain, where 
hundreds of thousands of expert industrial workers were but the 
slaves of their employers, and where the returns of labor were only 
sufficient to feed and clothe the laborer and rear one or'two workers 
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to take his place at death. The iron law of wages, of which so 
much was made later by, Karl Marx, was clearly stated in 
Dew’s testimony. It was a cruel, bitter fact that men were not 
free, nor could the majority ever be free. Without tears or the 
affectation of tears he then showed that art, literature, science, 
architecture, beautiful women, and gentlemen of leisure all depend 
upon the forced labor of masses of ignorant men whom to make 
free would be a social crime. 

All the teachings of the great Jefferson were dismissed with a 
contemptuous remark: “Glittering fallacies.” It had been a long 
time since Virginians of political aspirations had talked like that. 
In addition to this destructive criticism Dew showed that slavery 

` was perhaps as great a source of revenue for Virginia as was the 
tobacco industry. By an analysis of the census returns and 
examination of the custom-house records that statement could be 
fairly supported. The surplus negro population did go south, and 
the price of slaves, particularly Virginia slaves, was high and rising 
with the passing of every decade. 

If freedom was impossible and slavery the natural portion of 
most men, if slavery was profitable and the only guaranty of an 
increasing culture, why should Virginians make further ado about 
its abolition? Dew confirmed them in the negative response to 
this query by showing that the Bible and the Christian church 
sustained slavery. Few greater blows have ever struck at democ- 
racy in the United States than this argument of an able and trusted 
teacher and scientist. The Virginians, at the point:of beginning 
a policy of emancipation, turned their backs upon democracy and 
henceforth discounted their great historical leader. They accepted 
a new social faith, which, as they said, was more consistent with 
the facts of life. 

From this starting-point it was easy to formulate the new 
doctrine. Not all men should vote, but only those who owned 
property; not all men should be educated at public expense, but 
only those whose life and business required education and training. 
Hard labor was for those whose hands were hard, mainly for black 
hands. Superintendence and guidance were the work of white men. 
In matters of government only the trained and the thoughtful 
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should have actual part. There were to be gradations in society, 
gentlemen and ladies, middle-class artisans, honest farmers, and 
slaves. How lucky that the hardest: toil might be done by 
negroes. England and New England were compelled to put good 
` white hands to the rougher tasks of life! 

When Virginia took the backward way, as some have been wont 
to say, South Carolina rejoiced, for she had already started upon 
that career. None of her sons, however, had formulated the new 
doctrine so well as Dew. Now Chancellor Harper, one of the clean 
and upright men in public life, restated and supplemented the 
philosophy of the Virginian. In Harper’s Memoir on Slavery" we 
find the hard facts stated as follows: 


The exclusive owners of property ever have been, ever will, and per- 
haps ever ought to be the virtual rulers of mankind... .. It-is the order of 
nature and of God that the being of superior faculties and knowledge, and 
therefore of superior power, should control and dispose of those who are inferior. 
It is as much in the order of nature that men should enslave each other as that 
animals should prey upon each other. 
This was written in 1837. It was published from time to time 
afterward till the outbreak of the Civil War. It is significant that 
it has never been reprinted in the South since 1860. Harper con- 


tinues his harsh but logical treatise: 


To constitute a society a variety of offices must be discharged, from those 
requiring the very lowest degree of intellectual power to those requiring the 
very highest. It should seem that the endowments ought to be apportioned 
` according to the exigencies of the situation. And the first want of society is 
leaders. The first care of a state which regards its own safety, prosperity, 
and honor should be that when minds of extraordinary power appear, to what- 
ever department of knowledge, art, or science their exertions may be directed, 
the means should be provided of their most consummate cultivation. . . . . 
Odium has been cast upon our legislation on account of ‘its forbidding the 
elements of education to be communicated to slaves. But, in truth, what 
injury is done to them by this? He who works during the day with his hands 
does not read in the intervals of his leisure for his amusement or the improve- 
ment of his mind. If there were any chance of their elevating their rank and 
condition in society, it might be a matter of hardship that they should be denied 
those rudiments of knowledge which open the way to further attainments. 


* Most accessible in The Pro-Slavery Argument (Charleston, 1852), a work which 
contains Dew’s writings on the same subject. 
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Thus, not only is the lowest in society not to be trained to any 
other than the hardest toil, but its members are necessarily on a 
low moral scale: “A slave has no hope that by a course of integrity 
he can materially elevate his condition in society, nor can his offense 
against honesty materially depress it, or affect his means of support 
or that of his family. Compared with the freeman he has no char- 
acter to establish or lose.” It was not different in the relations 
of the sexes: 

In northern communities the unmarried woman who becomes a mother 
is an outcast from society. She has given birth to a human being who is 
commonly educated to a course of vice, depravity, and crime. It is not so with 
the female slave. She is not a less useful member of society than before. She 
has not impaired her means of support nor materially impaired her character 
or lowered her station. She has done no great injury to herself or to any other 
human being. Her offspring is not a burden, but an acquisition, to her owner. 
The want of chastity among slaves hardly deserves a harsher name than 
weakness. 

The chasm between this lowest class of society and the masters 
who are at the top is so great that none can hope to bridge it. 
There is, to be sure, a freeman, or intermediate, class from which 
the truly noble are recruited and which furnishes the connecting 
link between the field hand and the gentleman. Men of this group 
are to fill the places of overseers, merchants, mechanics, engineers, 
physicians, teachers, lawyers, and preachers. They are those who 
shall be educated at the expense of society, who shall have the right 
to vote and to bear arms, and who shall be made to feel the pride 
of race and color and appreciate the benefits of a caste system. And 
thus Harper comes, like Dew, to repudiate the doctrines of the 
great Virginia statesman and philosopher, whose name and ideals 
must not, however, be mentioned too flippantly. It must be 
shown that it is only in the cause of truth and research that one 
repudiates the Declaration of Independence. 

Harper is undoubtedly scientific in spirit. In reference to _ 
Jefferson’s ideal of life he says: “Is it not palpably nearer the truth 
to say that no man was ever born free and that no two men were 
ever born equal, than to say that all men are born free and equal ? 
.... Man is born to subjection..... The proclivity of the 
natural man is to domineer or to be subservient.” It is through 
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the evolution of men in society that each man or class of men comes : 
to find its proper place and level. And society then crystallizes 
and legalizes the differences and guarantees to men the privileges 
that have been usurped. This is the very condition of civilization, 
and laws are made to prevent revolts as well as to render the differ- 
ent classes contented and even ignorant. For, “if there are sordid, 
servile, and laborious offices to be performed, is it not better that 
there should be sordid, servile, and laborious beings to perform 
` them?” ` 

-- That a. comparatively young and half-frontier community 
would readily adopt such a social system as Harper sketched could 
not be expected. There would be disorders, insurrections from 
within, and attacks from without, although slavery, according to 
our author, tended to peace and order. The older and morẹ 
densely populated ʻa slavery community became the more con- 
tented and orderly it would become, for all hope of freedom for 
the slaves would be abandoned and others would find their 
proper level. Still, to meet all contingencies and to secure the 
objects he had in view, he declared that a standing army must be . 
created and maintained. In the South this would be easy because 
the honor of defending one’s country would be allowed only to 
white men, slaves being a last possible resort in dire danger. If - 
the honor were properly appraised, there would be developed a 
spirit of patriotism and emulation which must have the best effect. - 

In the South, “like ancient Athens, it will be necessary that 
every citizen should be a soldier. .... And perhaps a wise fore- 
sight should induce our state to provide that it should have within 
itself such military knowledge and skill as may be sufficient to 
organize, discipline, and command armies, by establishing a military 
academy or school of discipline.’ 

It is hardly necessary to develop the ideas of Dew and Harper 
further. They laid their foundations carefully and boldly. Neither 
of them spoke the language of the politician. They spoke as wise 
men, giving counsel to their fellows and outlining the forms of a 
state and the duties of statesmen according to the requirements 


«Such academies were established and maintained in Virginia, South Carolina, 
and other states during the decade just preceding the Civil War. 
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of the conditions around them. It was not unlike Fichte and the 
earlier German philosophers giving rationalist directions to their 
contemporaries. If these southern teachers of a new school found 
acceptance with the mass of articulate men, there were to be no 
more apologetics about slavery, and no more talk about freedom 
and equality. 

And widespread acceptance was readily found. In 1837 the 
greatest and sincerest of all southern statesmen, Calhoun, openly 
declared that he held slavery to be a blessing and that southerners 
should cease to apologize for it. And he added that “there never 
has yet existed a wealthy and civilized society in which one portion 
of the community did not in point of fact live on the labor of the 
other.”* This might at other times have been taken as a thrust 
at the captains of industry of the East, who were getting the better 
of him in national law-making. But in 1837 Calhoun had, like 
so many other southerners of the old Jeffersonian school, changed 
his mind. He meant what he said; and his support of the new 
teachings was worth that of a regiment of other and less trusted 
leaders. He now believed in the caste system, of which slavery 
was, in the South, the mainstay. To complete the break with the 
past Calhoun later said: ‘Nothing can be more unfounded and false 
than the opinion that all men are born free and equal; inequality 
is indispensable to progress; government is not the result of com- 
pact, nor is it safe to entrust the suffrage to all.’ 

If men of this mold accepted the new social philosophy, it was 
not difficult for men of lesser caliber to follow suit, or for the great 
majority of planters to accept the new faith. In South Carolina 
nearly every leader, whether in politics, religion, or business life, 
espoused the cause, and many made effort to reply in positive terms 
to all who condemned the institutions of the South. Macaulay, 
Dickens, Mrs. Trollope, and Harriet Martineau were answered 
with the statement that modern industrialism was worse than 
slavery. James H. Hammond, a moderate but popular follower 
of Calhoun, published a series of letters in 1845 attacking England 
and New England for the cruelties of their industrial life. It was 

* Richard K. Cralle, The Works of John C. Calhoun, IL (New York, 1853-56), 630. 

2 Ibid., I, 8, 12, 46-58. 
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a heartrending picture which he drew. He was not answered 
successfully, for his statements were drawn from irrefutable evi- 
dence. Southerners took much credit to themselves that their 
system was not so heartless as that of their opponents. They did 
take care of the children of slaves; they employed physicians for 
the sick and provided some sort of support for the aged and dis- 
abled workers; there was a sort of comradeship between master 
and slave which blunted the edge of servitude. 

Dew had ventured the opinion that negro slaves were the 
happiest of southerners. Hammond urged that “our patriarchal 
scheme awakens the higher and finer feelings of our nature. It is 
not wanting in its enthusiasm and its poetry.” William Gilmore 
Simms, of South Carolina, author of as many books as Scott him- 
self, lent all the weight of his name to the thesis that the negroes 
of the South were the happiest laborers in the world. William 
L. Yancey, of Alabama, made the new social philosophy and its 
system of servitude’ the subject of his incomparable oratory. 
Henry S. Foote, Jefferson Davis, John Slidell, and all other impor- 
tant public men of the South became ardent advocates of the faith. 

For men who were beginning to think as these men of the South 
were thinking, Walter Scott’s famous novels could not fail to be sig- 
nificant. I believe that it was the head of the house of Harper in 
New York who said a few years before the war that he shipped Scott’s 
writings to the South in carloadlots. The Lady of the Lake, Waverly, 
and theFair Maid of Perth reflected the old ideals of fine lords and fair 
ladies which southerners now set themselves to imitate and reflect. 
Scott’s gentle folk talked and acted in lofty fashion, while his poor 
and ill-placed people were rough and brutal, without refined feelings 
and half ready to accept as their just portion the kicks or cuffs of 
their betters. The money grubber, too, always appeared in an 
unlovely rôle, thus reminding southerners of “Yankee” financiers 
and commercial swindlers. Scott was not the cause of the Civil 
War, but he probably contributed as much to its southern purpose 
as any other except perhaps Calhoun. 

Not only Scott and Scott’s incurable snobbery worked upon 
the southern psychology, but that other Scotchman, Thomas 
Carlyle, added his mite—no small mite either. Carlyle went 
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roughly but directly to the point: Would you turn out poor slaves, 
like horses, to graze? Then why all this prattle about abolition ? 
Every man is created either to work or think. The menial task 
is for the menial mind; the higher work for the superior being. 
God has given mankind heroes for great undertakings like govern- 
ment. It is the business of common men to labor and say nothing, 
even sing as they toil. Such was the language and the philosophy 
which the rough old barbarian put forth in countless books about 
the middle of the nineteenth century. Was that not the very 
language of Dew and Harper and the rest? Carlyle was not 
without his share of the responsibility for the American Civil War, 
as he was not without great influence in the making of modern 
Prussia, with its creed of force, power, and supermen. . 

The social philosophy of the South certainly was not without 
good ancestry, and its growth was both rapid and sturdy. George 
Fitzhugh, of Virginia, rounded out the teachings of his predecessors 
and made the applications suggested by Scott and Carlyle. In 
Sociology for ihe South, published in 1854, he outlines his social 
structure, a plan which he regarded as applicable to the South and 
which, once it were really put into practice in good faith, must 
appeal to the rest of the world. Restating the caste system of 
Dew and Harper, he demolishes Adam Smith with all the zest of 
a modern sociologist. Having prepared his foundations by clear- 
ing away the rubbish of lazssez-faireism, he rests the new structure 
upon the inequality of men both in law and in economics. Society 
must be organized for positive purposes, he contends; men must 
be restrained, governed, and subjected to discipline; and states 
must take care that every man, woman, and child shall have his’ 
due place and a suitable support. The idle must be compelled to 
work, although one must not mistake mental occupation for idle- 
ness. Some work in the fields, some in the shops, some in their 
studies, and the greatest in the halls of legislation. It follows that 
freedom of movement of trade or of industry is impossible; social 
efficiency and economic success in a world of reality demand organi- 
zation. 

Of course organization connotes slavery for the ignorant and the 
unfortunate. But as most men are born to slavery, the new state 
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could only improve the slave’s lot, for the masters would become 
responsiblé to the state and the state to the slave, whose work is 
the very basis of all social life. In England the industrial leader 
should become the owner of his labor and be compelled to feed and 
clothe all his workers; in New England men must be compelled 
to silence about freedom and emancipation, and the owners of 
property must be forced to take care of the workers as they were 
doing in the South; in the great West the public lands should be 
held by the federal government till large estates could be estab- 
lished with masters to control them and landless people should be 
bound to the soil in the fashion of the Middle Ages. In this way 
only could the increasing hordes of immigrants from Europe and 
the multiplying natives be provideed: for and rendered harmless. 
Thus the United States would become a social model for the world. 

In this new order the southerners would undoubtedly get the 
better part, for they would have black men to do their heavy work. 
White men could always be granted a somewhat privileged position. 
They could safely be educated, trained to useful callings, and have 
the highest honors held out to them as possibilities. In the North 
white men must be subjected and held to low and menial tasks, 
which would be unfortunate, though not worse than it was -in 
England or Germany. Social order.would be more difficult to 
maintain in the North, but with a happy and contented South in 
the same common government there would be no real danger, for 
southerners would come to the aid of their endangered economic 
brethren of New England or the West. 

But it was necessary first to make the country aware of the 
‘state of things. “Slavery will everywhere be abolished or every- 
where reinstated.” That was his logical imperative, just as it was 
Lincoln’s premise four years later in the debates with Douglas. 
Fitzhugh did not dream that it could be abolished, and conse- 
quently the other alternative must be taken. What an ideal 
society was at hand! It only required positive law in some places 
and recognition of the beneficence of laws then thought to be cruel 
in others to bring about the millennium. 

With this ideal state duly propped and bolstered with laws of 
primogeniture and entail, with kindly but firm administration of 
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the black codes, and with the real truths of Christianity generally 
accepted, the new civilization would soon prove its worth, and all 
the world would be reformed along lines suggested by the facts of 
life, not by the half-baked theories of Jefferson and his kind. In 
the new system property would be the base of all things. Its 
owners would pay all the taxes and receive all the honors and 
emoluments. There could be no poverty, for the poor would be 
the property of the well-to-do; there could be but little crime, for 
there would be no-motive to crime. A man who is not free cannot 
steal; a horse cannot commit crime. Nor would there be the great 
expense of hospitals for the insane. Insanity is the result of pov- 
erty. Having abolished poverty, insanity must disappear too. 

‘ Of course there might now and then be a gentleman whose love 
affairs made him mad like Hamlet; but such a one would be taken 
care of by his family. . 

Finally, if the system were duly organized throughout the world, 
the South leading, there would be no more wars, for God would 
preside over all, the interests of men who owned property would 
everywhere be identical, and nations would not be disposed to rob 
each other. Thus we see that in the completed social state of 
Fitzhugh, as in the democracy of Jefferson, universal peace was to be 
the goal. This last, or the international phase of the doctrine, was 
not fully described; but this was recognized as the end. Chris- 
tianity would everywhere prevail, and if Christianity prevailed 
there could be no wars. But it was not to be the Christianity of 
Jesus—just organized Christianity. l 

While this book of Fitzhugh’s did not receive the acclaim that 
similar writings then received in Germany, it was accepted in the 
South without protest save in negligible circles. The reviews 
were all favorable. Some of its weaker spots were pointed out and 
some moderation of language was recommended, for example, by 
the editor of the Southern Literary Messenger, the one standard of 
the South. The author was lionized; he lectured in New England 
—all successful authors must lecture in New England; and he 
became a friend and correspondent of Carlyle. Emerson, often on 
the fence in social ideals, held aloof. 
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Under the influence of these and other writers of the same gen- 
eral school the South came to adopt a social philosophy wonderfully 
like that of Germany. Only in the South war was not hailed as the 
great rejuvenator of peoples, and force was not idolized. It was 
more humane, although not different in principle; and in the South 
there was almost universal acceptation as we find to be the case in 
Germany. Every newspaper of every state, so far as I have been 


‘ -able to check them, accepted the ideal. Inequality became the 


natural order; slavery was accepted as a blessing from heaven; 
and masters of plantations became the supermen from whom ideas 
and good reasoning were confidently expected. 

In coming to this view the southern leaders had returned to their 
study of the ancients, as many another reformer has done, as the 
classicists in our universities would: have us do now. The Bible, 
the Greek philosophers, and the conduct of the early Christians 
were the models and ‘sources of thought and good sense. Had not 
the ancients sounded the depths and scaled the heights of all wis- 
dom? And were not the flimsy works of the French revolutionists 
and their successors only passing whims? None could say them 
nay; and a great part of the world, including the ablest Englishmen 
and the best German philosophers, had already set their faces 
toward the truth. What better buttressing could southerners 
desire? It was a sort of revival of classical learning, this strange 
reaction of a democratic people. It proved to be a deep-seated 
movement, as the Civil War was to show beyond a peradventure. 
The southerner fought for his ideal quite as valiantly as have any 
of the soldiers on the Western Front of our day. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL FORCES IN WAR 





W. HENRY GEORGE 
Geneva College 





It is my purpose to set down briefly some impressions of war 
in its economic and social aspects. My observations are limited 
to a section of the war zone from which the Germans retreated last 
March. As an ambulancier I have had abundant opportunity to 
travel over this region, penetrating to the front lines over roads 
closely guarded day and night, or driving back into the interior 
en repos. Also I have seen parts of France untouched by the 
despoiler’s hand. 

My first, and perhaps strongest, impression is that war creates 
an entirely new environment. The moment I stepped from the 
train at a point in the war zone where we got our ambulances I 
felt that I was ina new world. Old things had passed away. There 
was a certain indefinable atmosphere about the place that could 
be felt, if not described. Hundreds of army wagons were parked 
near the station. Every passing vebicle was painted war-gray and 
driven by a man in uniform. War aéroplanes hummed overhead. 
In the distance the rumble of big guns could be heard. A soldier 
with a bayoneted rifle stood guard as we passed out of the station- 
yard. Organized civil life had vanished. The few civilians I saw 
looked strangely out of place, and their meek demeanor indicated 
that they were there by sufferance. In stores civilians quietly 
stood back until soldiers had made their purchases. All rights 
were with the military. All thinking, all conduct, all existence was 
militarized. 

As we left this town for the front and I studied this environment 
more closely I felt that it was one of maladjustment. Things were 
being perverted from their original and natural use. Wide areas 
that had formerly been fertile fields were growing up in weeds, from 
which flocks of quail started as we drove past. Trenches zigzagged 
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their sterile way across wide spaces. Villages that had once been 
the home of prosperous. farmers were in ruins, and the ruins were 
alive with men and horses. Often men were quartered in old 
barns, and horses in what was left of houses. Not a few lived in 
dugouts or bombproof shacks. It was a return to primitive con- 
ditions before man and nature had adjusted themselves to one 
another so as to produce modern civilization. It was plainly a 
reversion, and such a reversion means stupendous waste. Horses, 
carts, wagons, and motor trucks that might have hauléd farm pro- 
duce were used to haul men and ammunition to the front. No 
expense, no cost was being spared to achieve the great end. 

In this general maladjustment of man to nature, man is the 
loser. Instead of changing nature to meet his needs, he must 
accommodate himself to nature—and that a perverted nature. 
In short, he must return to the animal level. Man differs from 
lower animals in that man changes nature to suit himself; animals 
must accommodate themselves to nature as they find it. If it is 
cold, man builds a house and instals a steam heater; a squirrel 
puts on a heavier coat of hair. One is called active adaptation; 
the other is called passive adaptation. Now, in war man descends 
to passive adaptation. He digs in the ground for his own protec- 
tion. He learns to crouch along the edge of an exposed road, or to 
lie on his belly in a ditch when the shells are falling. He is a victim. 
He is hunted like a partridge on the mountains. Physical force 
reigns. When he seeks an abri from falling bombs he feels like a 
rabbit seeking the brush when a gun is discharged. And only men 
who learn best to adapt themselves to these new conditions sur- 
vive. If a man cannot squeeze into a ditch or refuses to do so, 
he runs a heavy risk of being killed by shrapnel. It is passive 
adaptation that counts. Man first perverts nature, and then 
adapts himself to this perverted condition. 

Thus far I have written rather disparagingly of war. But there 
is another side to it. And first of all, war forces upon men rigorous . 
standards‘ of‘living. A sharp line is drawn between necessaries 
and luxuries, which in itself is a valuable contribution. Then 
luxury is relentlessly suppressed. Once-luxurious limousines whisk 
by, painted a war-gray and carrying high army officials. One can 
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easily immagine the former owners of these cars now walking or 
marching in file. Soldiers and civilians alike must come to plain 
living—food, clothes, shelter, amusements. Army food is well- 
balanced and nourishing, but not fancy. The quality and cut of a 
soldier’s uniform are for service. Shelter is just what the place 
affords. We have slept in barns, stables, woodsheds, wrecked 
houses, and many times in our ambulances. My shaving mirror 
has hung anywhere from the branch of a tree to the rear end of a 
camion. Our worldly possessions we carry in one duffel bag each, 
which must be turned bottom up and its contents dumped in 
a heap when anything is wanted. Thus we grow inured to the 
simple life, and learn that a suite of elegant rooms, attendants, 
expensive dinners, and motor cars are not necessary to human 
existence, or even to human satisfaction. 

Again, production is no longer primarily for profit but for 
service. In this particular region private enterprise on a large 
scale is prevented by physical impossibility. I have seen large 
sugar refineries jn ruins and used only to house ambulances and 
brancardiers. I have seen tons upon tons of rusty shafting and 
wheels lying in heaps where fire had left them. What private pro- 
duction remains is small-scale and is so regulated that profit is 
reduced to the minimum. The government becomes the chief 
producer as well as the chief consumer. On ravitaillement we back 
our motor up to a train of cars. One car is filled with loaves of 
bread, of a quality to meet the needs of soldiers and also to conserve 
wheat. Another is filled with barrels of pinard. Others are 
filled with cabbage, lentils, coffee, sugar, salt, etc. Meat we pro- 
cure from a kind of Fifth Avenue motor bus converted into a 
traveling meat store. No money changes hands. Our French 
commissaire obtains an order and proceeds to get our rations for 
the day. It is all on account of the French government. Itis a 
species of communism—a military communism where each soldier 
receives his allowance for the day. Perhaps more accurately, it is 
a kind of paternalism. 

Out of it all will remain the idea that production should be 
looked upon as a social process and for social ends. That would 
not necessitate socialism, but it would necessitate the social point 
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of view in private enterprise. Large manufacturers would have to 
recognize that they could not run their factories solely for profit 
without any considerations of social welfare’ They are social 
agents. They hold their organizing ability in trust for society. 
If by chance a young man inherits millions, he has no right to drop 
productive work and begin to consume his wealth upon himself. 
There should be no duplication of production with a view to cut- 
throat and wasteful competition. Prices of public necessaries 
` should be under some form of public control. In these and other 
ways production could be socialized without socialism. 

That leads to another consideration: War socializes all life. 
By some writers war is classed as an anti-social force, and from one 
angle itis. But viewed in its effects upon any group war is social- 
izing. A socializing force is one that develops in the individual a 
social point of view, a social feeling, and social will. It develops 
a new and larger self. Whether or not that new self is a meta- 
physical entity existing in vacuo I am not concerned to discover, but 
I think it is not. It is rather a new attitude. There is an individ- 
ual attitude, and there is a social attitude. One concerns the 

‘individual solely; the other concerns other individuals also. So 
far as the economic phase of life is concerned it has already been 
dealt with, but life is more than economics. 

Let us take such a simple example as marching. There is not 
only the cadence, but also the length of step and covering in file. 
If an individual soldier should attempt his own individual length 
of step, his own cadence, his own position in file, there would be an 
irregular and ragged marching body. One must co-operate. One 
must submerge his individual preferences. Personally I may not 
prefer a thirty-inch step or the regulation cadence or to keep my 
head up and eyes forward, but I must conform. I must learn to 
get the marching ‘‘sense,’’.and more or less unconsciously to swing 
along in good form. The change is in me and in my fellows. A 
new attitude and a new power have been developed in us. A larger 

- self is the result. My marching self is larger than my individual 
self. It extends out and touches my fellows. It is my social self 
in one of its functions. 
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Marching is an elementary part of war, but the principle is 
just the same. Throughout there must be the closest co-operation. 
The artillery must co-operate with the infantry. Aëroplanes must 
co-operate with the artillery. Ambulances must co-operate with 
brancardiers. No individual can follow his individualized way. 
He must become militarized and follow the military way. The 
army is his larger self. He must learn to respect authority, obey 
implicitly, and co-operate. He must develop what is called “social 
efficiency ’’—the thing that makes team play possible. 

War is astern teacher, but if it teaches men “‘social efficiency” 
traits it will not have been entirely in vain. The mastery of man 
over nature depends upon more social efficiency. Progress is 
better adjustment of man, to nature, and of man to man. The 
second must come first. The adjustment of man to man is just 
what we have called socialization. Therefore, the first step in 
further mastery of nature—invention, increased production—is 
socialization. War disciplines men for this first step. I do not 
mean that life should be militarized, but militarization is a splendid 
foundation for socialization. It develops the traits necessary, but 
it also develops some undesirable traits not found in socialization. 
That nation, therefore, which succeeds best in developing social- 
efficiency traits, that is, in socializing its members, will forge ahead 
fastest. If socialization necessitates socialism, then socialism will 
come. Socialism is socialization on its economic side institution- 
alized, and during war institutionalism must prevail. But after 
the war socialization might remain without any formal institu- 
tional expression. But there can be no doubt that war with its 
widespread socialization paves the way for socialism. 

A final social aspect of war that I note is idealization. Sociolo- 
gists have long appreciated the value of idealizing a situation in 
order to render it attractive and turn it to account as a social force. 
Nowhere is this more necessary than in war. An effective casus 
belli must be presented to soldiers before they can be stirred to do 
their best. The ideal case is self-defense. To repel an invader 
appeals to every man. Almost equally effective is to make out a 
potential and prospective invasion and the necessity of anticipating 
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it. Catch-phrases such as “Remember the Alamo,” “Remember 
the Maine,” “Remember Louvain,” “Make the World Safe for 
Democracy,” etc., generalize a situation and idealize it so that only 
one side appears. The other side is wholly in the wrong. In 
effectiveness they fall only a little below the catch-phrase of the 
crusaders, “God wills it.” f 

War itself is pictured in attractive colors. Wisely attention 
is not drawn to the sordid work of killing men but to the heroism of 
risking one’s life in a noble cause. War decorations are multiplied 
for conspicuous bravery. In this present war the lack of glamor 
is made up for by an extra supply of decorations. Practically every 
man who is wounded in the French army receives a Croix de Guerre. 
The idea is good. It exalts a soldier’s life by according it social 
recognition. When a soldier with a war decoration walks along, 
every eye notes the ribbon or medal, and every heart pays tribute. 
It means that he has faced danger, risking his life for his country, 
all without thought of personal profit. Just today I witnessed an 
inspiring ceremony in the town square when a cousin of the king 
of England decorated ten French soldiers. It took place in the 
presence of the civil and military population, and was carried out 
with dignity and impressiveness. Rank with its appropriate 
insignia has the same effect. When a man with stars on his sleeve 
comes by, soldiers come to a dead halt, click their heels, and salute. 
It warms the cockles of the general’s heart, and sets an example 
for emulation. 

Could not this principle of idealization which is so useful in war 
be used in civillife? Could not social recognition be attached in some 
way to production for service? Could we not give some mark of 
distinction to a manufacturer who used his surplus income to 
further increase production—to build additional factories, hire 
more labor, and lower the prices of his goods? As it is, many per- 
sons use their surplus income on “conspicuous waste.” Thereby 
they hope to attain distinction, and they do. But it is all wrong. 
Reward should be given for “conspicuous” production. I fear 
that colored ribbons, stars, and medals would not serve the purpose. 
They belong to a primitive wonder age when beads and shells 
adorned the body. War being a reversion, these baubles suffice, 
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but the tastes of an industrial society are different. No mechanical 
device need be considered anyway so long as the thought of the 
people remains as it is. In a society where “conspicuous waste” 
is admired, a button for “conspicuous” production would only 
single out a man as a mark—an eccentric individual with a hobby. 
New social ideals must be created. Nor can it be done by propa- 
ganda alone. War with its production for service is helping 
immensely. The social mind has undergone a marked change 
within the past three years. Thousands of American manufac- 
turers have offered their plants to the government. Heavy taxes 
take surplus incomes. Waste is being socially tabooed. Produc- 
tion and saving are popular. It is a great gain. It is almost 
worth the price. I write that advisedly and with the expectation 
that it will be challenged. I hope it will. My chief desire is to 
provoke thought, and not to settle anything. 

Thus this war is extremely important for economists and 
sociologists. It reveals social forces in action. Such tremendous 
organized power is back of it that environments can be changed 
overnight, new adjustments made, and an entire situation changed 
in a fraction of the time required in peace. It comes as near a 
social laboratory in which social reactions can be studied and even 
produced artificially as anything yet attained. If it is wise to send 
military experts to study military strategy, would it not be equally 
wise to send social experts to study social reagents and reactions ? 
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It is impossible to overstate the importance of winning the war. 
The future of civilization depends upon it. Nothing must be 
allowed to detract attention from this great enterprise. But the 
fact that our first business is to win the war need not be stated in 
‘such a way as to imply that everything else can be postponed. For 
there are some other matters of such urgent and permanent impor- 
tance that even the stress of war must not tempt us to neglect 
them. And there is no group of persons more capable of appre- 

‘ciating this fact than the readers of the American Journal of 
Sociology. The purpose of this paper, therefore, is in no danger of 
being misinterpreted: it is to point out and emphasize the im- 
portance of preparing now for the reconstruction that will follow 
the war. 

For assuredly there will be a reconstruction. It will be essen- 
tially economic and social as well as political; and there are reasons 
for expecting that it will be as far-reaching and revolutionary as 
the war itself is vast and terrible. The reasons for expecting it 
must be as evident to sociologists now as the German imperial 
ambition was to historians five years ago. But for the sake of 
logical completeness it may not be amiss to enumerate them here. 

The first but most superficial line of evidence is in the radical 
innovations that have been adopted as war measures. Conscrip- 
tion, an unprecedented income tax, price regulation of food and 
fuel, suspension of the manufacture of intoxicants, the shutting 
down of industry to relieve the fuel shortage, government control 
of railroads, compulsory arbitration of labor disputes, and the 
distribution of labor through federal agency, not to mention the 
scale of government expenditures, are familiar instances. And 
conservative-minded men are advocating other measures even more 
drastic. Now all of these measures mean problems to be solved 
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after the war. For example: Shall we turn the management of 
the railroads back to their owners, continue the status quo, or move 
_ on to government ownership? If the last, how shall we make 
payment, what about other natural monopolies, how prevent petty 
graft, insure efficient management, etc.? To the thoughtful reader 
similar problems will present themselves in connection with every 
other war measure. The war debt will not be the least of these 
problems. How, for instance, can we avoid a concentration of 
wealth such as resulted from payment of the Civil War debt? To 
make unprecedented industrial innovations during war time is a 
comparatively simple matter; but how to push the camel’s nose 
out of the tent again when the war is over is likely to prove a prob- 
lem of a different magnitude. 

The second line of evidence pointing to portentous events is 
the strained relations and social unrest that have prevailed increas- 
ingly for a generation. How any person can recall the industrial 
history of the past five years without misgivings is hard to under- 
stand. Have we forgotten Lawrence, Paterson, Calumet, and 
Ludlow? Has the dust already settled on the Report of the Indus- 
trial Relations Commission? Have we forgotten how narrowly a 
universal railroad strike was averted twice during the last two 
years, the second time only by an insistent appeal to patriotism ? 
Do we see no ominous symptoms in the phenomenal growth of the 
I.W.W.? Have we forgotten that even Gompers challenged: 
“Lay on, Macduff”? Whoever can hide his head in the sand in 
the presence of such symptoms is certainly possessed of a peace 
that passeth understanding. Who can doubt that the unrest of 
labor is being temporarily held in leash by a smart labor demand at 
high prices and the patriotic motive? But after the war there 
will be no appeal to patriotism in the old sense. And as for the 
labor demand, there are both business men and economists who 
fear that the war will be followed by a period of severer business 
depression than modern times record. If that should occur, 
unemployment and distress would ensue, and then the volcano 
would be liable to erupt. 

However, no one comprehends the labor situation who sees in 
it only a series of local incidents. It must be viewed as a 
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world-movement; otherwise it cannot be adequately interpreted. 
German and French socialists, the Bolsheviki, the British Labor 
Party, the Sinn Feiners, and our own I.W.W.’s are all manifestations 
of the same universal phenomena. They differ not so much in their 
ultimate ends, which are avowedly socialistic, as in the relative 
sanity of their immediate program of means. The Bolsheviki, for 
example, are idealistic dreamers incapable of recognizing the 
actuality of cold facts, while the I.W.W.’s are dangerous advocates 
of utterly unnecessary violence. The British Labor Party, on the - 
other hand, have their feet solidly on the ground, and are therefore 
most worthy of serious study as typical of the universal labor move- 
ment. Unlike the Bolsheviki, they realize the necessity of crushing 
Kaiserism; and they. are accordingly loyally supporting their 
government in the war. Unlike the I.W.W.’s, they propose to 
leave their policy quietly to the decision of orderly elections, 
functioning afterward either as government or opposition, as the 
issue may decide. But in either case they will seek to overturn 
the old capitalistic régime and replace it with a socialistic industrial 
organization. Not, however, by any sudden revolution, but by a 
gradual extension of the precedents already set ‘by a century of 
British labor reforms. All of which means that there is a rising 
flood of industrial democracy sweeping over the entire Western 
world. Captains of capitalistic industry see it. Charles M. 
Schwab is reported to have predicted recently that propertyless 
laborers are about to assert themselves in the control of the world’s 
affairs, and that the sooner we recognize the fact the better for our 
country and the world. No doubt the masses themselves read 
the same signs of the'times with a thrill of anticipation. 

A third line of argument, and the most convincing, is the argu- 
ment from social evolution; not the short run but the long run. 
The fact is we are passing through industrial changes as funda- 
mental and epoch-making as any in the life of the race; more so 
than any in recorded history. The domestication of plants and 
animals lifted mankind out of the savage stage and placed him on 
the lower rungs of civilization. With that change recorded history 
began, so fundamental were its effects upon all social institutions. 
The domestication, so to speak, of steam, electricity, and bacteria 
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is destined to inaugurate commensurate social changes. The age 
of handicrafts is past; the machinofacture age is here. Science, 
inventions, and democracy are changing everything but the fixed 
stars and the Decalogue. Our world is as different from the world 
of Washington and Jefferson as their world was different from that 
of the Ojibways and the Iroquois. But we are still trying to use 
many of the social institutions of Washington’s day, like a high- 
school boy in buster kilts. Gradually the change has been accumu- 
lating. The war in some of its aspects is a struggle between the 
old order and the new. For aught we know it may knock the 
props away from the old régime. Social reorganization, belated 
and delayed, is destined to come with a sweep and a rush when 
the war is over, and to assume proportions almost apocalyptic. 
The problems of a century, perhaps of ten centuries, are likely to 
crowd into a generation, or even into a decade. The future is 
pregnant with a higher civilization, as unpicturable to our imagina- 
tions as ours to the cave men. And even now the birth pains are 
begun. The destinies of countless millions of mankind, for cen- 
turies to come, are bound up in the issues of the Great Reconstruc- 
tion, no less than in the issues of the Great War. 

That unprecedented changes are just ahead will be readily 
believed. In fact the presentiment is almost universal. But 
unfortunately it is almost always accompanied with a sort of 
irresponsible, fatalistic optimism. Such a state of mind arises 
out of nothing but a superstitious ignorance of social cause and 
effect. If wishes were horses beggars might ride. As a matter of 
fact the world of tomorrow will be pretty much the kind of world 
that we succeed in making it; for the imminent changes are not 
merely unrealized hopes; they are problems for the social engineer. 
Indeed, they are much more than problems; they are incipient 
conflicts. Each problem involves a clash of interests, and cannot, 
therefore, be settled by scientific inquiry and disinterested debate 
alone, but is sure to develop into a tug of war. Nor are these 
problems unrelated; they tend to merge into one another, with the 
propertyless masses on one side and the organized beneficiaries 
of vested privilege on the other. Only the plausible philosophy 
which our industrial system, like every other, has secreted to 
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lubricate the friction it generates can blind us to the wide chasm 
that exists between these two contending groups. Injustices as 
grossly pagan as any the world has ever endured exist in our social 
order; and they are the more intolerable because our people have 
been indoctrinated with the creed of democracy from their mothers’ 
breasts. On the other hand, what reason is there to expect the 
Hohenzollerns of American finance to yield their power or renounce 
their imperial ambitions? And let no one blind his eyes to the 
circumstances that are strengthening the fortifications of special 
privilege. All but the sleeping know that the conflict is irrepres- 
sible. We have no more reason in 1918 to be complacent over the 
_ social situation than we had to be complacent over the inter- 
national situation in 1914. Had it not been a psychological 
` impossibility. we perhaps might, by entering the Great War at 
once, have accomplished the overthrow of autocracy before this. 
But now we shall pay God only knows how heavily for our blind- 
‘ness. And shall the Great Reconstruction likewise overtake us 
unprepared ? 

The core of the whole matter is this: Can the issue be kept from 
coming to blows? Can we by reason and justice settle our social 
problems, as problems, before they degenerate into a violent clash 
of interests? If we can, the reconstruction period will pass into 
history as a period of rapid, peaceful, and beneficent social evolu- 
tion; but if we do not succeed, then there will ensue one of the most 
tragic periods in the history of mankind, and a hundred generations 
may pass across a stage lurid with fire and blood. The kind of 
world we bequeath our children’s children unto the third and fourth 
generation hangs in the balance. It is as necessary to make democ- 
racy safe for the world as to make the world safe for democracy. 
And fate will throw the responsibility chiefly upon the great, 
intelligent, well-conditioned middle class. They are the natural 
arbitrators between social extremes. History shows, alas, that 
usually—as in Cromwell’s time, and Lincoln’s, and, yes, our own— 
they have been drawn into the maelstrom themselves. They have 
given their first-born sons for the sins of their souls. But for once 
let it not come to that. Can we not for once arbitrate with brains 
instead of blood ? f 
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But to succeed we must understand the problems involved. 
Successful social reconstruction can result only from applied social 
science, just as successful modern warfare depends upon physical 
science. And that science must be the possession of the people 
themselves, for they decide the issues of democracy. The people, 
especially the middle classes, must know enough about social 
science to read the signs of the times. Otherwise fatalistic optimism 
can never give place to an intelligent sense of responsibility. 
Poverty, ignorance, vice, squalor, sickness, and death must be 
revealed as facts. We must be disillusioned of the social philosophy 
that excuses them with plausible explanations. We must know 
enough to recognize justice and injustice when we see them; other- 
wise we can arbitrate nothing. And finally we must know enough 
social science to know the cures for social diseases, or at least to 
follow accredited scientific leaders instead of sociological quacks 
and political demagogues. In short, knowledge, definite sociologi- 
cal and economic knowledge, widely distributed among the people, 
is the preparedness absolutely necessary for the reconstruction. 

But there’s the rub! As a matter of fact the people are densely 
ignorant of social science. Such economic principles as have perco- 
lated into the lay mind are usually a century out of date, and are 
therefore utterly inapplicable to the modern machinofacture régime. 
Popular misconceptions of monopoly, labor, corporation finance, 
taxation, credit, tariff, immigration, etc., are as ludicrous as the 
eighteenth-century New England custom of applying a powder 
made of charred toads for the cure of skin diseases. Even the 
social point of view is absent; the old individualistic philosophy 
still dominates the popular mind. The we-fallacy is all but uni- 
versal, and prosperity is shibboleth. Social justice is a term 
impossible to make a popular audience understand. And this 
accusation is especially applicable to the middle class who enjoy 
the prestige of prosperity, social standing, and education. 

It may be interesting, and perhaps not irrelevant to our present 
purpose, to inquire the reasons for this ignorance. Probably the 
most fundamental reason is that this is a new country with abundant 
undeveloped resources. We have therefore been able to escape 
our economic problems by going west instead of solving them! 
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Probably the heterogeneity of our population has also increased 
our indifference, especially of late years. ‘‘Wops,” “dagoes,” 
“shenies,” “chinks,” and “niggers” do not excite our sympathies; 
therefore we see little need of padding the harness when it galls 
them. But the fault lies chiefly with our educational system. To 
date it is a monumental failure, so far as concerns the training of 
our citizenry for the responsibilities of citizenship. What little 
civics we have taught in our elementary schools has been formal, at 
least until very recently. We spend more time teaching the boys 
and girls how the globe was circumnavigated in 1519 than how the 
. anti-trust law has been circumvented since 1890. And our high 
schools teach algebra, geometry, ancient history, and Latin, but 
almost no economics. Higher education has been prevented by 
the vogue of specialization from producing as much civic intelligence 
as it might have done. Most advanced scholars are obsessed by 
the ideal of productive scholarship, and are therefore liable to over- 
look the importance of what might be called distributive scholar- 
ship—a professional limp peculiarly inconsistent in a sociologist. 

Meanwhile the social scientists are the key to the situation. 
Theirs is the opportunity and the responsibility of preparing for 
the social reconstruction by distributing their own kind of knowl- 
edge among the people. To put what social science we now possess 
where it can function is one of the greatest needs of democracy. 
Distributive scholarship is therefore the social scientist’s bit in the 
present crisis. If every person who understands the social point 
of view and appreciates the necessity for preparedness will volun- 
teer-for this branch of the service, it may make an incalculable 
difference in the social’ achievement and progress of democracy 
during the next five centuries. 

. What can we do? Well, in the first place, sociologists can 
actively dispute the near-monopoly that psychologists have hitherto 
enjoyed in the guidance of educational theory. Psychology has 
tended to fortify the individualistic point of view in educational 
aims, contents, methods, and organization. The social point of 
view needs to be substituted. Educational sociology needs more 
active encouragement by all professional sociologists and econo- 
mists. That willlead, among other good results, to a reconstruction 
of the elementary and secondary curriculums. That is coming, 
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but far too slowly.. Social scientists should never lose an oppor- 
tunity to plead for the extensive study of economics and sociology 
in high schools. The production of suitable textbooks will greatly 
aid this cause. ` ; 

But that is not enough. The reconstruction will not wait for a 
generation of high-school graduates to be trained. More rapid 
means of disseminating the truth must be devised. Every student 
of social science, whether professional or amateur, must do what he 
can, and doit now. Those who teach should direct their teaching 
more explicitly toward preparedness for the reconstruction. Those 
who can write should offer to the popular press such compositions 
as they think will be available and useful. Occasions for public 
addresses should be improved, or even solicited, for spreading the 
sacred: knowledge abroad. Ministers should be urged, in ‘private 
conversation, in their assemblies, and through their denominational 
papers, to study social science and preach applied Christianity. 
Social-study classes should be organized in connection with Sun- 
day schools, home missionary societies, women’s clubs, and all 
sorts of voluntary organizations. Extension agencies, chautauquas, 
lyceums, etc., should be induced to retail social science in popular 
form. It might even be possible to convince some of the women 
that a mind well stored with social science will be worth as much to 
Uncle Sam in the long run as an extra pair of socks. Even the 
Gideons might be induced to read economics while they wait. 

But if this sort of service is to be effectively rendered the enter- 
prise must be organized. Such work cannot be done by isolated 
individuals; it must be given the prestige of some dignified and 
appropriate auspices and the efficiency of a comprehensive pro- 
gram. There ought to be an effective national organization back 
of this propaganda. It is hereby respectfully suggested, therefore, 
that the American Sociological Society take this matter up at its 
next annual meeting, with a view to co-operating with kindred 
societies in perfecting such an organization. 

Obviously successful reconstruction cannot be achieved except 
on the basis of justice. But justice depends not only upon scien- 
tific knowledge of what is just and how to get it, but also upon a 
passionate desire to be just. It is not enough, as- Plato vainly 
contended, that people know what is right; to furnish motive 
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power there must also be an abundant supply of what Kant called 
good-will. We need not only information but idealism, not only 
social science but social religion. We can never solve our social 
problems unless we understand the economic laws that govern them; 
but neither can we solve them unless our souls burn with the faith 
of the coming kingdom of God. To this end we need in America 
a great popular religious awakening, quickened by the social con- 
ception of the Gospel. We need it both to motivate the old 
morality upon which civilization is based and also to lay bare the 
new social sins of modern society. We need it to awaken the latent 
altruism in all our souls, to arouse the middle class from their blind 
lethargy, to conduct the beneficiaries of special privilege through the 


“ needle’s eye, and to imbue the masses with patience. Except the 


age be born again it cannot see the kingdom of God. 

Certainly such a plea cannot fall on.deaf ears when addressed 
to American sociologists and social workers, so many of whom 
either were trained for the ministry, or, aspiring to it originally, 
turned to social work as a more promising field of religious service. 
As students of psychology, sociology, and history they understand 
the function of religion as a motive force in life. Let us all unite 
therefore in the devout prayer that there may sweep over this coun- 
try a religious renascence commensurate with the upheavals of the 
times. How many such revivals history records, and how pro- 
found their social effects have often been! Certainly the time is 
. fully ripe again; indeed there are plenty of signs that it is all but 
here. It only awaits some devout and earnest group, like the 
Wesleys at Oxford, to set it going—sociologists, of course, for are 
not the dominant aims and thought of the age social? How easy 
it would be to organize an army of educated young men, burning 
with the hopes and aims of the social gospel, and send them out 
two by two into every corner of the land! To what sort of social 
good works might the converts of such a revival not be motivated. 
Ultimately the very institutions of society would be Christianized 
thereby. And only thus can our epochal problems be safely and 
permanently solved. “Deus vult!” Who will be Peter the 
Hermit for this crusade, and what gathering will prove to be the 
modern Council of Clermont ? 
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Though the term “democracy”? means government by the 
people, we no longer hold the fatuous notion that all men are equally 
fitted to administer those institutions which a people establishes 
for the necessary conduct of its affairs. Our government has at 
times been run on the theory that every citizen was qualified to 
be at least a cabinet officer if not indeed president, and the failure 
of democratic institutions under such a practice is known to all 
Americans. We have learned that a democracy demands wise 
and unselfish leadership. And yet it is more or less a happy 
accident when we secure such, for the masses of our people seldom 
display the intelligence and perspicacity necessary to recognize a 
good man when they see him. Nor has the supply of men trained 
to the problems of democratic leadership been sufficiently large 
to afford us much of a choice. We have not indeed recognized 
the necessity of training citizens to the meaning of democracy and 
the problems which confront it. We have not provided young 
men prepared for the duties of office-holding from whom the people 
might make selection. 

That a democracy may choose its leaders wisely depends upon 
the general intelligence of the people and the interest which they 
take in the election of their representatives. The intelligence is 
dependent upon native good sense, the general quality of the educa- 
tion that prevails, and the amount of leisure which is devoted to 
reading, study, and self-improvement. The quality of the native 
good sense we cannot, unfortunately, improve by any direct method. 
But indirectly we may achieve this as we raise the general average 
of intelligence through a more universal requirement of a good 
education and the leisure which we provide by raising the standard 
of living. That the voter, however intelligent, may show sufficient 
interest in his exercise of the franchise to select the very best 
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representatives he knows how, the vital importance of his choosing 
wisely must come home to him. The inefficiency of many of our 
representatives has often been due to our indifference to office- 
holding. We have been far more concerned with making a living 
and have left politics to the politicians. But of this aspect of 
democracy I do not care to say more in this place. Rather I wish 
to write of education for democratic leadership; specifically to 
point out wherein our college courses of study might so be altered’ 
as to provide a body of men trained to some understanding of the 
history and problems of democracy. From this body of educated 
men the voters may, then, if they see fit, select their representatives. . 

The necessity of training young men to the duties of leadership 
is evident if, as seems soon probable, vocational training assumes 
a large place in our educational system. Boys are to be trained 
for the machine-shop, for the factory, for handicrafts. Their book 
education will not be extensive and their general degree of culture 
will be largely dependent upon the amount of reading and study 
they may do by themselves after their formal education is com- 
plete. With the freest possible access to the privileges of a higher 
education, only a small number of men and women will avail 

‘themselves of it, unless the social prestige which accompanies it 
is very great. And in a more truly democratic state than ours 
there is no reason to think that collegiate pave should of itself 
give any prestige whatsoever. 

It would seem, however, that the official dings of a democratic 
community, as of an autocracy, should be largely drawn from men 
and women qualified by education for the duties of administration. 
There is nothing undemocratic in such a procedure if the oppor- 
tunities of a higher education are open equally to all. Nor in any 
case are the voters compelled to elect their representatives from 
any particular class or group. Merely such a group might be 
provided by an efficient system of higher education, and if the young 
men and women constituting it showed themselves qualified for 
the duties of leadership the voters would be stupid not to utilize 
them to the best interests of the state. All this is of the future, 
of course. In this place I am concerned merely with pointing out 
that our present college and university education gives young men 
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and women almost no knowledge of the duties of citizenship, much 
less of leadership, whereas a somewhat different education might 
teach them something of both without omitting anything essential 
from the present course of study. Just what would constitute 
such a training I wish to outline specifically. 

College education today has three distinct aims: It trains men 
for professions—law, medicine, and engineering; it trains them 
for business careers; and it trains.them to be specialists in the 
various fields of human knowledge—physics, botany, philology— 
to the end that they may teach these subjects to others or may, by 
research and original work, add to the sum of human knowledge. 
Colleges also profess to provide “culture” for their students. 
But this is all pretense, for no two educators agree on the meaning 
and implications of “culture,” and no two college courses with 
cultural aims agree in their details. 

The cultural ideal, and it is a noble ideal though vague, is a: 
reminiscence of the classical education which was once paramount 
in all colleges. For various reasons the classical scheme of educa- 
tion is no longer dominant in American colleges and is losing its 
hold in England. It is rather exclusive and aristocratic in tone 
for one thing, and is the delight of conservative minds. But its 
chief defect is that it is too leisurely for modern times. Four years 
devoted exclusively to the acquisition of dead languages is felt to 
be disproportionate in a world which includes the natural sciences, 
a wealth of modern literatures, history, economics, and political 
science. Whatever the cause for its decline, the classical education 
of old is now reduced to a minor place in the modern college curric- 
ulum, and the cultural value which supposedly attached to it is 
now thought to be the product of an eclectic course that includes 
a little bit of everything and whose primary object seems to be to 
fill out the student’s time agreeably for a period of four years. Any 
other object which it may serve is so vague as to escape definition. 

It is obvious that in the modern college the advantage lies with 
those courses whose aims are clear-cut and whose methods are 
adapted to the attainment of those aims. Thus the modern college 
turns out competent lawyers, doctors, and engineers. Those 
students who are to enter business it trains in banking, economics, 
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and kindred subjects of practical value. And it trains specialists 
and research workers competent to their task. 

But the defects of this training are likewise apparent. Educa- 
tion for a profession, business, and research is admittedly narrow. 
The body of information in each instance is so large that in its 
acquisition the student has no time for general courses in literature, 
philosophy, and kindred broadening subjects which we think to 

. possess that vague cultural value we associate with the classical 
studies. The student is little aided by his narrow professional 
training to a better enjoyment of life. He is not better fitted to’ 
find consolation and pleasure in art and literature. Still léss is he 
trained to understand the nature and origin of the political and 
social problems, which, as a citizen, he will be called upon to solve. 
These are admittedly defects in the courses of study provided by 
our colleges and universities, and it is to remedy them somewhat 
that I suggest certain modifications. 

The object of the changes which I propose is, then, to give the 
college student some better knowledge of his duties-as a.citizen 
than he now secures in his narrow specialized course of study. 
Further, this training should, if possible, be given a cultural value. 
To take the. bull by the horns I shall define “cultural value” as 
that which widens the student’s sympathy with and understanding 
of all human activities and which increases his pleasure in reading 
and in observation. The cultural ideal of the classical training 
had in view these possibilities of personal enjoyment, but they 
were dissociated from any training in citizenship. The democratic 
ideals and institutions of our day are a-late growth. They are 
foreign to the aristocratic ideals of Greece and Rome, and a narrow 
training in classical literatures will often, as one may daily observe, 
make a man hostile to the aspirations of the masses, reactionary 
in politics, and a believer in class distinctions and the privileges of 
wealth. The phrase “democratic culture” will to such a one seem 
a contradiction in terms. But it is, nevertheless, a culture which 
we must strive to realize, if colleges are to be more than schools for 
professional training and are to exert a vital influence upon our 
changing political and economic life. 

Nor can this training in citizenship and self-realization— 
democratic culture—be at the expense of the professional training 
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in which our colleges have shown themselves competent. It must 
be preliminary to the professional courses, serving as the first two 
years of college are now designed to serve, as an efficient ground- 
work for the subsequent narrower and more intensive training. 
Happily the studies of these two years are now so miscellaneous 
in character that changes in their nature, a better definition of 
their objective, and a better co-ordination of parts to that end 
could be secured without weakening in any way their disciplinary 
and practical value to the special and professional training which 
follows. Indeed, it is not only that they may be of more educative 
value in themselves but also a better preparation for subsequent 
efficiency in the professions that I would suggest that the first two 
years of college work be radically altered in aim and method. 

First as to the aim. The Freshman and Sophomore years are 
now designed, as I have said, to furnish a basis for subsequent work 
by providing elementary training in English composition, a modern 
language, political science and political economy, mathematics, 
and history. A little English literature is sometimes required also 
in some institutions, and courses in psychology and ethics. This 
is about all that is demanded of students who come from secondary 
schools with the usual qualifications of four years of Latin and the 
elementary science courses. The remainder of the courses—those 
required of all, constituting but somewhat over one-half—are 
courses preparatory to later specialization: in the arts course, 
Latin and Greek; in science, courses of a general scientific nature; 
and in law and business, additional courses in political economy 
and kindred subjects. There are also, usually, a few electives. 
The aim of such courses as these is, obviously, to provide tools 
wherewith to work or to make the later technical studies more 
intelligible than they would otherwise be. Obviously, too, the 
connection between the courses required is rather utilitarian than 
profound. They have no other object than to be of practical 
convenience save in so far as they are disciplinary; and all mental 
exercise is doubtless disciplinary to some degree. 

It is this lack of cultural value, in the broad sense of our previous 
definition, which makes the first college years—and, much more, 
the last of more specialized content—seem narrow and unstimulat- 
ing to many students. And in truth they are so, save as inspiring 
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teachers and happy associations nfay chance to give significance 
and value to bits of information in themselves unrelated. The 
_ student wishes to learn how to adjust himself to the problems of 
life which he knows he must soon face. In the studies offered him 
he sees no way to that adjustment. They aid him very little to 
an understanding of a complex universe. They do not help him 
to formulate a code of mofals which shall guide him in his conduct 
asa citizen. And this morality he will not learn elsewhere, save as 
religion, experience, and personal contacts assist him in formulating 
it for himself. The college, to which he looks for guidance, certainly 
does not do here what with a little vision it might be made to do, 
not perfectly, to be sure, but sufficiently well to aid its students 
to find out more for themselves; to put them on the path to the 
knowledge which will make them better citizens and which will 
endow their professional studies with a social significance. 

I should define this aim as training for the duties of demo- 
cratic citizenship, a training which would involve a knowledge of 
the history of the chief of our social and political institutions and 
of the nature of the problems involved in their present imperfect 
realization. Our political institutions are in aim democratic. We 
trace their origins to the Witenagemot and the town meeting. We 
are taught by history to find significance in Magna Charta, the 
Bill of Rights, and the Declaration of Independence. The average 
student is led to believe from his hasty reading of elementary 
political science that the Constitution of the United States sums 
up in a perfected form all the ideals of democracy, puts them upon 
‘a workable basis, and that any imperfections manifested in practical 
politics are due merely to our failure to put constitutional tenets | 
to their fullest practical use. That bills of rights and constitutions 
are only temporary working hypotheses attempting to define a 
spiritual aspiration of men, one which grows and changes with 
every decade and must continue to grow and change, does not 
‘emerge from the records of political institutions and their continual 
modification. That is to say, the student does not grasp the 
underlying fact that democracy is an ideal and an evolving ideal. 
He does not understand the present definition of that ideal, nor, 
consequently, the double nature of his duties as a citizen: to realize 
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as completely as possible in workable institutions the ideal as best 
expressed in the thought of the day, and to aid in redefining that 
ideal in clearer and more efficacious form as the basis for the institu- 
tions of tomorrow. He does not, in other words, clearly see that our 
institutions are far from realizing the best form which, with our 
present aspiration, they are capable of achieving, nor that the 
ideals themselves must inevitably be modified. Both in realization 
and definition he has a duty to perform. This is his duty as a 
citizen in a democratic country. Specifically, democratic institu- 
tions must be so modified in conformity with our present ideals 
that minority groups of a scattered constituency may be represented 
in legislative bodies in proportion to their number. Further, 
democratic representation demands that voters in so far as possible 
be qualified to elect men representative of them. This means that 
their freedom of choice be not restricted by economic pressure. 
It means that our present political theory be so modified that indus- 
trial democracy is made the basis for political democracy, and that 
from this industrial democracy spring genuine freedom of choice 
based on economic independence and on adequate education. 

Our economic teaching, like our political teaching, is largely 
an explanation if not a justification of things as they are. In so far 
as it seeks an ethical basis for our economic system it justifies 
industrial competition as a prerequisite to progress. It assumes 
that the economic complexity and friction which we observe in 
society is the inevitable outcome of forces and because inevitable is 
justified. It assumes, further, that any subsequent changes, if the 
result of deliberate action or involuntary, must be in conformity 
with those forces which history shows to have been operative in the 
past. Men, in other words, are victims of economic conditions 
rather than masters of them. The conception that men may alter 
an industrial society in conformity to whatsoever ideal they may 
choose, the conception that society is free to define and attain its 
ends, is not the conception of an economic theory that explains 
only what has been, rather than what might, ideally, be. Economic 
theory does not, then, base itself upon ethics, does not conceive of 
society as a whole freely mastering circumstance to whatsoever ends 
it may choose. And the effect of such teaching upon immature 
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students is to convince them that in the inevitable industrial war- 
fare of society it will be best for them to be identified with that 
group which prospers most in the ‘struggle. It strengthens the 
selfish and competitive instincts and provides nothing to foster the 
idealism and unselfishness which, no less than selfishness, are normal 
human attributes. 

The aim of education then should be to strengthen by the study 
of present institutions, political and economic, the idea that these 
may increasingly be altered in conformity to better ideals as we 
become intelligent and unselfish. Looking to the past it explains 
our present difficulties as the result of forces unregulated by social 
control. It demonstrates that in so far as we have progressed by 
mitigating the rigors of the primal struggle for food and goods we 
have done so by establishing such control to some degree, by impos- 
ing a concerted will upon individual selfish desire and substituting 
the ideal of the welfare of all for the ideal of the welfare of the 
strongest. It isan education primarily ethical, therefore, seeking to 
make clear by the study of the present and the past that wherever 

` men have developed from savagery they have done so by achiev- 
ing social ideals and by modifying their individual moral code in 
conformity to the welfare of the race. It is the study of the growth 
of social morality. 

A course of study designed to educate youth to this end would, 
from one point of view, be nothing more than a course in history; 
from another, a course in ethics. Its prime necessity is that it 
should be unified, that to its central purpose be subordinated all 
the minor and distracting studies the relation of which to human 
ethics and philosophy, and the relation of which one to another, 
cannot be seen by the college boy groping to attain some clear 
vision in a complicated world. It seems that such a course must 
necessarily be superficial and hasty in the extreme, that it aims 
to do what a lifetime of study and the mastery of all knowledge 
could scarcely achieve for a highly intelligent man. The defect 
is granted. Two years of college study of the development of 
civilization can scarcely do more than trace the main outlines of 
the growth of human institutions and the ideals underlying them. 
But two years of such study might provide at least a framework 
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into which could be mortised all later acquisitions of knowledge. 
Its prime merit would be that it would show, as our education 
cannot now show, the unity of all growth and the relationship of 
all knowledge. It would demonstrate that all human institutions 
are only the manifestations of the human spirit groping for a finer 
and freer life. And if it can do so much as this, however super- 
ficially, without loss of the informative and disciplinary value which 
is the justification of our present method of instruction, it would mark 
a tremendous cultural advance. This I believe it can be made to do. 

Let me, then, outline as specifically as I can the nature of this 
course which I would substitute for the present college require- 
ments of the first two years, a course of social and economic history 
whose aim should be to trace our complex institutions and, by mak- 
ing clear the steps in their development, elucidate the problems 
now involved in them and the consequent duty of the citizen 
toward them. It should, at the outset, explain the conditions of 
primitive society; the effect of geographic and climatic environ- 
ment on the growth of industry; the growth of the clan and tribe 
and the system of government involved therein; the family and 
morality; and the primitive ideas of justice. With the rise of 
civilizations, particularly those from which we directly inherit our 
ethical codes, legal concepts, and political institutions, a more 
definite study of social conditions is essential. The object should 
be to bring out the distinctive qualities of the civilizations of the 
Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans. Religion, too, becomes important 
here, particularly Christianity and the changes which Christianity _ 
underwent in the time of Rome, the establishment of the papacy, 
and during the dark ages of barbarian conquest. Political and 
religious ideas during the Middle Ages, the growth of nations and 
differentiation in the forms of government, the change in religious 
ideas incident to the rise of Protestantism, and the mediaeval 
restrictions upon free industrial production and interchange of 
goods are in turn a necessary prerequisite to an understanding of 
the growth of machine industry, the labor and social problems 
resulting therefrom, and the commercial rivalries of nations. 

This seems an immense field to cover in two years of thirty-six 
weeks each, fifteen class hours per week, and from ten to twelve 
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hours each week in addition devoted to study and the preparation 
of papers. It is feasible only as the unessential details are omitted 
—the kings and dynasties, political leaders, battles, geographical 
boundaries, terms of peace, dates—all the luggage with which his- 
tory, as we usually find it, is encumbered. But these details are 
the very essence of modern college courses. Each specialist 
endeavors to accumulate as many as he can, and the student’s 
notebook is crowded with a vast amount of information which to 
him is largely useless. He is not competent to pass upon the accu- 
racy of the facts dictated nor to generalize upon them. The func- 
tion of the teacher should be to present the broad generalizations 
backed with only sufficient detail to make these concrete and 
memorable. If he does this there will be so large a saving of the 
student’s time and energy that far more ground can be covered 
and—culturally speaking—covered far better than is now the case. 

The difficulty in presenting such a course as I have briefly out- 
lined seems to me due less to the long period of time necessarily 
covered and the variety and extent of the materials—if properly 
selected—than to the method of presentation itself and the neces- 
sity of securing teachers of a breadth of vision competent to the 
task. For the first, the manner of presenting the selected material, 
the prime requisite is that the student should be interested at the 
outset. And this cannot easily be done if the method is purely 
chronological. A Freshman college student is seldom interested 
in his prehistoric ancestors. The relationship of primitive society. 
to the modern trust, labor union, and divorce court is not apparent, 
and the fact that this relationship is to be made clear to him two 
years hence is not an initial incentive to studiousness. Obviously 
the chronological method takes hold of the problem at the wrong 
end. The student is interested in the life around him because he 
has contacts with it. He must first be made curious as to the 
origins of political and social institutions with which he is casually 
acquainted before social and political history of times remote can 
stimulate his interest. Here, however, the varied conditions of our 
modern world offer a method of approach. Primitive societies in 
Africa and Australasia, little modified by contacts with highly 
complex industrial states, exist today. And though the student 
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cannot visit them in person he can through books of travel, photo- 
graphs, and moving pictures be made far more vividly acquainted 
with them than he can be with his own long-perished progenitors. 
Also there are tribes and states of varying stages of industrial and 
political development between the most primitive and the most 
modern societies. These, too, can be studied with that freshness 
of appeal which springs from the fact of their actual existence in 
the world of today. Let the student study society as it now exists, 
with its primitive survivals, its half-developed institutions, and 
its most progressive achievements. Let him be interested in the 
head-hunters of Borneo and the cannibals of New Guinea no less 
than in the democratic and industrial experiments of New Zealand 
and Australia. Then he will turn to the study of that cultural 
tradition which we directly inherit from the Greeks and Hebrews 
and view our achievements and failures, political and industrial, 
with better understanding. 

Greater will be the difficulty of securing teachers competent 
to this task, men who see things largely and who will subordinate 
their own special interests to the larger purposes of the course of 
study. The collaboration of ethnologists, anthropologists, geog- 
raphers, economists, political scientists, philosophers, and natural 
scientists is necessary to the presentation of the required material. 
They must see their own specialized knowledge in its larger human 
relations and present it accordingly, endeavoring not to magnify 
the importance of any single field of study but to show its impor- 
tance as a contributing element in the study of the spirit of man 
as expressed in his striving for a fuller and freer life. Such men 
are not the grubbers in the field of knowledge, men who pile up 
fact upon fact, the significance of which to a larger interpretation of 
life some Darwin, Bergson, James, or Green will make manifest. 
It is the thinker, the man who frames theories of society and hy- 
potheses of science, who is needed here. And men of the first ability 
in this respect are necessarily rare. Yet is it too much to expect 
that with a different educational aim from that which has of late 
prevailed in our colleges such men can be found? The man who 
frames new truths must always be exceptional, but the man who 
thinks in generalizations, sound generalizations based upon detailed 
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study, is no rarer than the research worker. Select for the purposes 
of elementary instruction those men who find most: pleasure in the 
large view of society. Leave to the research worker the more 
intensive work demanded in the specialized courses which occupy 
the last two undergraduate and the graduate years. The selec- 
tion of men qualified for the task, though difficult, is not impossible 
provided the educational ideal be clearly defined and firmly held. 

That a course so designed and properly organized would, while 
imparting a democratic culture, at the same time provide tools for 
later intensive work, can, I think, be demonstrated. The method 
of presentation would be largely by lectures, men of various depart- 
ments giving these in a sequence designed to accoraplish the larger 
co-ordinated purpose of the course. A few men might readily 
enough carry the instruction, in this respect, of a large number of 
students. So many as five hundred or even a thousand students 
could under proper conditions hear a single lecture. But that the 
students should be held to what they learn at the lectures, and more 
particularly to what they have derived from the collateral reading 
required of them, and to original papers discussing certain specified 
problems or expressing personal reactions to the thought of the 
course, instructors or preceptors—or tutors after the English 
system—would be required for every ten or fifteen students if 
practicable. It would be the duty of such instructors to quiz 
the students, teach them how to use a library and to read, and how 
to arrange material for effective presentation in papers. The 
instructors would need to be well-read men, specialists in a single 
field perhaps, but with a good general knowledge of the fields 
covered by the lectures. They should also be able to criticize 
literary structure and teach the student to write good paragraphs 
and sentences. 

It is certain that such a system would make the teaching of 
English composition—the branch of instruction with which I am 
most familiar—both easier and productive of better results than 
now. In a composition course the student is required to write in 
order that his work may be criticized. But what he is to write it 
is difficult to assign, for there is no content in the course upon which 
themes can be based. The good instructor is he who can think 
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of assignments which arouse the student’s interest and draw upon 
his present accumulations of knowledge and experience. But 
these being decidedly restricted in range and freshness it is very 
difficult indeed to find a sufficient number of felicitous assignments. 
A composition course is, in truth, an academic contrivance, for 
under normal conditions no man writes solely for the sake of writ- 
ing; he writes to say something which he finds need of expressing. 
Could instruction in the art of writing be subordinated to the 
expression of ideas spontaneously arising from the study of materials 
provocative of thought, rhetoric would cease to be the artificial 
pursuit it now so often is. The student having something to say 
would be aided to the expression of his idea. In so doing he would 
acquire some knowledge of the art of expression. 

Much the same criticism is applicable to elementary courses in 
modern and classical literatures. In these the student is either 
instructed in the forms of literature—drama, poetry, and prose 
narrative—or the literature is made the excuse for language study. 
Rarely is literature taught as the expression of the human spirit, 
made expressive of the times in which it was written. Paradise 
Lost was not taught me, when I was a high-school student, as an 
expression of Puritan theology cast in a classical mold. Had it 
been so, my ignorance of the seventeenth century in England and 
of the classical tradition in which Milton was saturated would have 
made it only in part intelligible. But had Paradise Lost been 
related even to a superficial study of English history, and had, back 
of it, been some small knowledge of the epic in Latin and mediaeval 
times, it would have been far more interesting. The average col- 
lege student likewise, though slightly more mature than the high- 
school student, sees little in the study of literature. To him it is 
something artificial and apart from life. But were the reading 
of literature collateral to the study of the evolution of society 
he would find in it some significance and it would, therefore, 
interest him. 

I believe this criticism particularly pertinent to the study of 
classical literatures. Let the speeches of Demosthenes and the 
histories of Thucydides and Herodotus be read for the light they 
cast upon Greek politics and history. Let the plays of Sophocles 
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and Euripides be read as expressions of the Greek philosophy of 
life and Greek ideals of morality. They become at once immensely 
fresh and stimulating where before to most students they were 
dreary exercises in grammar and word hunting. If the student has 
had a secondary-school training in Greek or Latin which permits 
him to read either language—a circumstance sufficiently improb- 
able—let him read the Greek or Latin classics in the original. If 
not, let him read them in translation for the ideas contained in 
them. And similarly with French or German. A student should 
come to college prepared in one or both of these languages suffi- 
ciently well to read them with decent accuracy. Let the collateral 
reading prescribed in his major course in history demand that he 
read and comment upon a practicable number of selected assign- 
ments in French or German books. He will learn to read a lan- 
guage fluently by being forced to read it. Grammatical accuracy, 
- pronunciation, and like matters may be left to later specialized 
courses provided he elects them or they are required in his further . 
training. rs f 
Likewise, in science I would sweep away all laboratory courses 
for the beginner and instruct him only in the broader history of 
scientific methods and philosophy. My recollection of an ele- 
mentary course in chemistry is chiefly of interminable hours spent 
in an endeavor to extract water vapor from wood shavings without 
bréaking a test tube and in like manual exercises. J suppose I was, 
ideally, taught methods of thoroughness and skill in handling 
apparatus. But I am sure I did not learn; nor did I learn what 
would have been far more valuable to me—destined to no career 
as a research worker in chemistry—some general knowledge of the 
advances made by chemical research, the general theories of the 
composition of matter, and the relation of these to human thought 
and industrial development. The scientist, historian, teacher of 
literature—any specialist in our modern system of education in 
fact—seizes upon the students who come within his power with the 
idea of making specialists of them like himself. He trains them in 
careful laboratory methods, in habits of careful observation, in 
the accumulation of facts. That all this is mostly a waste of time 
for those who do not later specialize in this particular field does 
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not mitigate the thoroughness of the method nor hasten the rapidity 
of presentation. Teachers specially trained in a particular field 
of knowledge are all jealous for the honor of their department and 
desirous that the student give most of his time to their course, 
heedless of rival claims and equally urgent necessities. The need 
here is for a better perspective, a better realization of relative values. 
A cultural democratic education designed to meet the needs of all 
students should so apportion the student’s time that the maximum 
of understanding of the growth of human institutions and ideas 
should result from the two short years. of study preparatory to 
specialization. And if this two years gives what it might and should 
give, the later knowledge in a narrower but deeper vein will be 
endowed with significance, will illuminate and substantiate the 
general truths previously instilled. 

That this is superficial, that two years cannot do what is 
demanded of them by such a program, is true. But it is true also 
that our present college education is superficial, how superficial 
the instructor usually fails to realize. From his miscellany of 
courses the average student takes away little that he remembers a 
year afterward. Only the disciplinary value abides, and some 
slight enlargement of interest. The disciplinary value can be 
conserved, if not, indeed, enlarged in some other course of study 
than that now followed. Moreover the widening of the student’s 
interest, his recognition of the unity of all knowledge as an expres- 
sion of the human spirit, his perception of human progress as an 
effort to attain freedom, and his realization that freedom now is 
imperfectly achieved and the causes of its failure can be vastly 
increased by a course of study designed to these ends. 

There is a further possible gain and perhaps the greatest. The 
range of collateral reading will necessarily be extensive, including 
books in many literatures on a wide diversity of subjects. There 
will be books to stimulate the intellectual curiosity of everyone 
and it will be a dull student who will not find something to his taste. 
A latent taste stimulated by contacts with a literature which offers 
opportunity for browsing and exploration will suggest to many 
students possibilities for later specialization. Students are seldom 
conscious of their best abilities and aptitudes. They are the 
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victims of circumstance and become teachers, lawyers, or men of 
business often without strong inclinations to these callings and sub- 
servient to chance, but determining, influences. A course offering 
wide appeals and demanding a varied literature, directly formative . 
of the reading habit, will serve as a means to vocational guidance 
and thus direct the college student to his field of greatest usefulness. 
Considerable as must be the difficulties of reorganizing the first 
two years of college work, of co-ordinating instruction in various 
branches now divided and with individual aims, and tentative as 
such efforts must necessarily be, a considerable number of trained 
leaders for democracy can be secured only as college education 
takes upon itself the duty of training students to a recognition of the 
nature of political and industrial problems and the attitude toward 
these which an enlightened morality must assume. Democratic 
institutions like all others need for their guidance men disinterested, 
unselfish—men of ideals. It is never certain that a democracy 
will choose such for its leaders. It does not now choose such save 
occasionally. Yet men with possibilities of leadership must be 
. trained and ready that an electorate profiting from the lesson of 
unwise choices and growing in intelligence with experience, ‘better 
education, a freer and fuller life in all respects, may learn to know 
a good man when they see him and select such for the conduct of 
their affairs. Enlightened leaders are but one of the requirements. 
An enlightened citizenry is yet more essential. That the education 
of the masses, however, vocational it may become, could be so 
modified as to give a wider knowledge of public affairs than it now 
does, is, I believe, likewise certain, but with this larger question I 
am not concerned in this place. The education of a democracy 
is necessarily a slow and disheartening process. A benevolent 
autocracy will seemingly secure better results in shorter time. But 
benevolent autocracies do not persist, and by their very character 
they set limitations upon the degree of advancement possible to the 
masses. History seems to show that all forms of government 
other than the democratic are fatally restricted in their possibilities 
of growth. Democracy remains our only hope. And to the educa- 
tion of this democracy and its leaders we should devote our best 
intelligence and our finest idealism. 


THEORIES OF CULTURAL EVOLUTION 


CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 
University of Missouri 


Social thinkers constantly confuse social evolution and cultural 
evolution. By social evolution we mean the evolution of com- 
munities and their organization; by cultural evolution we mean the 
evolution of what is ordinarily called “civilization,” for which, 
however, the recognized scientific term is “culture.” Much of the 
confusion in the social theorizing of the present springs from the 
fact that the cultural group is considered to be “society,” and 
social evolution to be identical with cultural evolution. Thus 
.. Ward, for example, constantly speaks of ‘‘achievement’’ as the 
` matter or content of social evolution.t We find often the same 
error, also, in particularistic or unilateral views of the social life. 
A theory of social evolution in predominantly economic, or religious, 
or rationalistic terms must evidently be a theory of cultural rather 
than of social evolution in the broadest sense; for economic, 
religious, and rationalistic phenomena—indeed, all that we may 
call ‘“‘achievement’’—are confined to mankind. 

It is also this failure to discriminate between social and cultural 
evolution which has led to the debate as to whether there are 
animal “societies” or not. This debate has incidentally obscured 
the whole question as to the exact relations between animal associa- 
tion and human society; and the obscuring of this relation has led 
to many of the oné-sided views of social evolution and of social 
progress which we have at the present time, and even to the neglect 
in some cases of the differential factors in human social life. It will 
be worth while, then, to clear up, if we can, the relations between 
social and cultural evolution. 


* Pure Sociology, especially chap. iii. Keller in Societal Evolution, chap. i, appar- 
ently takes the same view. This is also the view of Professor A. L. Kroeber, who, in 
an article on “The Superorganic” in the American Anthropologist, April-June, 1917, 
says: “The beginning of social evolution . . . . coincides with . . .. the missing 
link” (p. 209). 
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In the first place, civilization: or “culture” is the distinguishing 


' mark of human social groups. All human groups possess it, 


though in differing degrees and qualities; and so far as we know 


-there have never been any human groups, from the time that the 


species was first shaped up by the forces of evolution till now, 
without culture. Cultural beginnings must of course have been 
of.the simplest sort, and it will be our task to outline, if possible, a 
scientific theory of their origin and development. On the other 
hand, we know of no subhuman group which possesses: culture. 
Foundations are laid, to be sure, in the life of the animals below 
man for the development of culture; but, on their level, individual 
and social evolution has not gone far enough actually to produce it. 


. The wonders of a hive of bees, or of a hill of ants, are truly “‘social,” 


that is, they involve psychic interstimulation and response, but 
they are not “cultural.” The organization achieved by ane 


‘ animal communities is not, so far as we know, on a cultural plane, 


but has been produced wholly by the action of the biological factors 
of variation, heredity, and selection, with perhaps the addition of a 
slight amount of habituation. Thus social evolution in its begin- 
nings is dominated by organic evolution, and no new principle or 
direction is produced which results in a more or less independent 
evolutional series. Everything remains quite rigidly determined 
by the necessities of nutrition, reproduction, and defense. The 
food process, the reproductive process, and defense against enemies, 
along with the selective action of the environment, are the only 
factors which need to be taken into consideration in the group life 
of the animals below man. A rigid biological-geographical deter- 
minism will easily cover all of the facts of their social life. 

Such biological factors, to be sure, loom large also in human 
social life. We need no further evidence of this than the many 
theories which have attempted to interpret the social life of man 
wholly in terms of the food process, the reproductive process, or 
geographic conditions. But these things man shares with the rest 
of the animal world, and if they alone could furnish an adequate 
basis for interpreting the social life of man, the sociology of a hive 
of bees should be adequate for a human group; and human sociology 
would be, when reduced to its lowest terms, a rigid biological- 
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geographical determinism. To be sure, many sociological thinkers 
have unhesitatingly assumed this to be so; but overwhelming 
evidence has been accumulated against such an assumption. On 
the other hand, to discuss human social evolution without reference 
to the factors in organic evolution, as something apart from the 
rest of the world of life, is also becoming more and more impossible 
as our knowledge enlarges. There is a part even of the social 
evolution of man which is dominantly organic and biological, and 
in which the factors of heredity, variation, and selection remain 
supreme. Such, for example, are, in the main, the facts connected 
with birth, death, the growth of population, race, food, geographic 
environment, and selection in human society. Cultural facts 
may of course influence all of these, but in and of themselves, 
stripped of all their cultural modifications, they are not cultural 
facts. They are rather conditions which modify, and in turn are 
modified by, human culture. For example, courtship, mating, and 
family life are not in themselves cultural facts, since they are found 
in many of the animals below man. They are always social facts, 
however, and in all human groups they have become profoundly 
modified by cultural conditions; and they in turn form one of the 
chief foundations for cultural development. 

Social evolution is thus a larger process than cultural evolu- 
tion. It is a process which began long before man appeared 
upon the earth, whereas cultural evolution is coeval with hu- 
man life. Cultural evolution is a smaller process, taking place 
within, and arising out of, social evolution, much as social evolution 
takes place within, and arises out of, organic evolution. Just as 
psychic interstimulation and response, when it was made possible 
by organic evolution, proved to be a basis upon which a new 
evolutional series—a series of groups of individuals carrying on a 
common life by means of interstimulation and response—was 
developed, so, too, some new development in social evolution must 
have proved the basis for another new evolutional series, the series 
of “acquired activity complexes,” handed down by tradition from 
generation to generation in human groups, which make up the 
content of culture or civilization. Moreover, just as organic 
evolution conditions social evolution at every step, so social 
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evolution conditions cultural evolution; that is, the facts of 
heredity, - race, numbers, nutrition, reproduction, and defense 
condition the acquirement and transmission of those “activity. 
complexes” which we term culture or civilization. 

Now the problem of what was the new development in social 
evolution which made possible cultural evolution is of supreme 
importance for human sociology; for, owing to culture, the social N 
life of man is so much more complex than that of am any y other animal | | 
that a sociology adequate for subhuman groups is quite inadequate , 
for human communities. t Man’s social life, in other words, has 
become predominantly a cultural life) The understanding of, 
cultural evolution is accordingly the main key to understanding 
man’s present social condition. 

But before we proceed to examine theories of Gaiturdl evolution 
let us see what the main facts of human culture are. Itis commonly 
thought that the first of these facts is that man is a tool-making 
. animal—that is, that he has the capacity for “invention”; that in 
this way human industry arose, and that upon industry as a basis 
was reared the whole fabric of civilization. If invention is taken 
in a broad enough sense there is perhaps but little objection to the 
use of the term. But it seems certain that language was 

“invented,” or evolved, quite as early as tools were made. Coeval 
with the appearance of language, moreover, must have been the 
transmission through language of knowledge and skill; and thus 
science and art had their humble beginnings. Reflection by human 
groups upon their habits and ways of living together was made 
possible through intercommunication by means of language, and 
in time this led to the approval of some and disapproval of other 
habits upon the part of the group. . Thus customary morality had 
its beginnings. Again, religion, as a valuing attitude toward the 
unknown, mysterious, wonder-working powers of the universe, 
seems to have been practically coeval with the appearance of man, 
and to have very early attached its supernatural sanctions to 
customary morality. Finally, reflection upon group organization 
and control led to organized government. Now these things— 
language, industry, science, art, morality, religion, government, in 
‘brief all human institutions and human achievements—make up 
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the sum and substance of human culture. None of them, in the 
proper sense, are found at all in the animal groups below man, so 
far as we know; but they are the dominant things in human groups. 
The key to the evolution of culture, as we have just said, is the 
key to the most significant things in human sociology. 

Now the advances in prehistoric archaeology and in cultural 
anthropology, within the last decade or two, have brought to 
scientific knowledge the main facts in these various lines of cultural 
development. Especially have the wonderful discoveries in the 
prehistoric archaeology of paleolithic times in Europe helped to 
bring these facts to light.” Of equal significance has been the work 
of a number of younger men, such as Goldenweiser, Lowie, and 
Wissler,? in the anthropology and the ethnology of the American 
Indian. The advance in anthropology, indeed, has been of scarcely 
less significance for sociology than the development of social psy- 
chology. Having now before us the main facts of the early history 
and cultural development of man, we are more nearly prepared to 
give, in outline at least, an adequate theory of human social 
evolution. 

As a preliminary, however, let us note some of the main con- 
clusions of physical anthropology. The upright attitude of man is 
no longer considered by anthropologists in general the distinguish- 
ing mark, or the significant thing, in human development. Neither 
is the freeing and development of the hand so considered. In spite 
of some recent theorizing to the contrary, anthropologists very 
generally hold that not only was primitive man, but man’s 

«For brief résumés, see especially Osborn, Men of the Old Stone Age, and Sollas, 
Ancient Hunters. 


2 See especially Wissler, The American Indian: An Introduction to the Anthropology 
of the New World (New York, 1917), and Lowie, Culture and Ethnology (New York, 
1917). Among their more valuable papers may be mentioned: Wissler, “The Psycho- 
logical Aspects of the Culture-Environment Relation,” American Anthropologist, 
N.S., XIV, 217-25; ibid., “Psychological and Historical Interpretations for Culture,” 
Science, N.S., XLIII, 193-201; Lowie, “Social Organization,” American Journal of 
Sociology, XX, 68-97; Goldenweiser, “The Social Organization of the Indians of 
North America,” Journal of American Folk Lore, XX VII, 411-36; ibid., ‘Diffusion 
vs. Independent Origin: A Rejoinder to Professor G. Elliot Smith,” Science, N.S., 
XLIV, 531~33; ibid., “Culture and Environment,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XXI, 628-33. 
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_ precursor, a terrestrial rather than an arboreal animal. No doubt 
| the freeing of the arms and the development of the hands, as well 
-as a more or less upright attitude, were indispensable preliminaries 
- to the evolution of man as man. But the distinguishing mark of 
man as man, anthropologists agree, is his human brain. It was a 
mutation in the direction of a larger brain, giving that organ of 
adaptation its specifically human powers and functions, which 
Í produced man. Nearly coincident, if not earlier, must have been 
the development of those vocal organs in the throat connected with 
the power of speech; for without the physical capacity for vocaliza- 
tion ‘human life could never have developed as it did develop. The 
ii larger human brain connected itself with man’s powers of vocaliza- 
ii tion and made possible the symbolization of his ideas in articulate 
"+ speech or language; ‘and language made possible tradition and 
all human culture. ' Upon these two mutations, then, the mutation 
which produced the higher, distinctively hums centers of the 
brain and the mutation which produced the capacity to vocalize 
sounds, rest all the distinctive features in human social life: To 
_ be sure, the upright attitude of man, and his free hands, have been 
' a third factor of very great import for the development of his social 
_ life. “But had man been no more erect, say, than the baboon, and 
still possessed his distinctive brain and his powers of vocalization 
he would have developed a “culture” and a social life beyond that 
of any other animal on the planet. ` “os 
Let us now consider, briefly, some of the main theories of the 
origin and development of human culture. Thé-first which we 
shall mention is the well-known theory that the geographic environ- 
ment has played the main part in the origin and evoltition of culture. 
This theory has got its main support, perhaps, from the view which 
once held as to the part played by the external physical environment 
in organic evolution. Crudely stated, the theory was that each 
geographic area had created or produced animal and plant types 
suited to its climatic and general geographic conditions. Thus it 
became easy to say that the civilizations of men were like the fruits 
of trees, produced in accordance with climatic and racial conditions. ,’ 
But just as biologists:no longer hold that the dynamic force in 
organic evolution is the natural selection of the environment, so 
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anthropologists hold that the selective influence of the geographic 
environment is a minor factor in cultural evolution. 

“When we consider,” says Goldenweiser,t “that culture is 
essentially dynamic, while environment is static, our suspicions are 
at once aroused against any attempt to represent physical environ- 
ment as a determinant of culture.” Not that Professor Golden- 
weiser would deny all influence to physical environment, but, he 
says, “as we pass from primitive to more civilized conditions, the 
dependence of the material culture of a group on its physical 
environment becomes less and less conspicuous.” In the same 
spirit Dr. Lowie says, “The environment enters into culture, not 
as a formative, but rather as an inert element, ready to be selected 
from and molded”’;? and after citing many examples of cultural 
change, not correlated with environmental changes, and vice versa, 
he concludes, ‘‘The environment furnishes the builders of cultural 
structures with brick and mortar, but it does not furnish the 
architect’s plan.” 

This last quotation is peculiarly significant as showing the 
attitude of the newer school of anthropologists. They do not deny 
that the geographic environment has its influence; but they do 
deny that it is creative. The creative factor they find to be in 
man as an individual, or in culture itself. It may be, of course, 
ohjegted that such a view is all very well for short periods of time, 
but that over long periods of time the geographic factor is truly 
creative; thus it may be said, upon apparently good evidence, that 
crises in climate, and in geographic conditions generally, produced 
the selective agencies which evolved man as man. Biologists, of 
course, might demur to the characterization of selective agencies 
ever as “creative.” Even if the dispute is only a verbal one, how- 
ever, the fact that the brain of man was perfected in paleolithic - 
times and equipped with the same powers and capacities as it now 
possesses would lead to the conclusion that crises in the geographic 
environment would after all only play the part of external stimuli, 
calling forth the energies of the higher centers of man’s brain as 
an adaptive organ. It would be idle to ignore the influence of 

t “Culture and Environment,” American Journal of Sociology, XXI, 630. 

2 Culture and Ethnology, p. 63. 3 Ibid., p. 64. 


oe 
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climatic and other geographic factors upon man’s social life; but 
their influence belongs in that lower phase of social evolution 
which man shares with the brutes rather than in those higher 
phases which we call culture. That is to say, the influence of these 
geographic factors is in the way of furnishing materials for cultural 
evolution, ahd certain selective agencies which react upon cultural 
evolution. To use again the words of Lowie: 

[Geographical] environment cannot explain culture because the identical 
environment is consistent with distinct cultures; because cultural traits persist 
from inertia in an unfavorable environment; because they do not develop 
where they would be of distinct advantage to a people; and because they may 
even disappear where one would least expect it on geographical principles. 

Thus we see that while the geographical interpretation of human 
history is one of the easiest hypotheses, from the standpoint of 
recent scientific research into human culture it is one of the most 
inadequate. 

All recent anthropological theories of cultural development 


„are: couched in essentially psychological terms. Perhaps. the 


simplest of the psychological theories of cultural evolution is the 
“‘psychic-accident-imitation theory.” According. to this theory, 
some accidental correlation of environmental influences and nervous 
conditions brings about a certain reaction in a certain individual, 
such as the invention of fire, for example. This reaction is imitated 
by other members of the individual group, and thus it becomes a 
cultural trait. A perhaps even better illustration, and the one 
most frequently used, was the first flaking of stone implements. 
It is said by those who adhere to this theory that the first stone tool 
made was made accidentally. The advantages of the tool were 
then perceived, and others like it were made by the process of 
copying. (Thus one cultural trait after another sprang up by acci- 
dent and was diffused by the imitation _process.’: Carried to the 
extreme, this theory would lead to the conclusion that in most cases, 
at least, a single place of origin is to be sought for each cultural trait. 
This is the view held by the German ethnologist Graebner, also, 
apparently, by Professor G. Elliot Smith in England? Logically, 
z Methode der Ethnologie (1911). 7 


2 See his Migrations of Early Culture (1914); also his monograph on “The Influence 
of Ancient Egyptian Civilization in the East and in America” (Manchester, 1916). 
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also, this view leads to the search for one principal center of primi- 
tive civilization from which all of the principal cultural traditions 
were diffused. 

Without entering into a detailed criticism of this well-known 
anthropological and sociological theory, it will suffice to point out 
that we have too many distinct cultural areas in the world to fit 
in well with this conclusion. Many of these cultures appear to be 
entirely independent of one another, and even where we find 
“ethnographic parallels” we have a right to assume that they were 
diffused from a single center only where some continuity can be 
traced in the area over which they are spread. As a matter of 
fact, however, there is frequently no such continuity, and it is only 
by forcing our facts that we can seriously argue, for example, that 
the bow and arrow were invented but once in a single center, and 
diffused from that center by imitation over the rest of the earth. 
We now know, also, too much about the nature of invention to 
think that it can be adequately explained through “psychic acci- 
dents” and imitation. On the contrary, even the simplest stone 
implement which the archaeologist knows bears evidence of having 
been made in a rationalistic manner. In general, this theory fails 
to allow for the active adaptative processes of the human brain, but 
considers that organ as passive until some happy accident brings 
about an adjustment, which is then, for some mysterious reason, 
very actively copied by other brains. _ In general, we may say that 
this theory of cultural origin and development is not in accord with 
a sound psychology.’ 

Another psychological theory of cultural origin and development 
is what we may call the “habit-environment theory.” This theory 
is not necessarily opposed to the one which we have just outlined, 
but it emphasizes that the essential thing in the origin and develop- 
ment of human culture is habituation to the environment. Perhaps 
the original invention was made by a “psychic accident,” or in some 
other way; the essential thing is that when an invention is made a 
new environment is brought into existence to which the organism 
must adapt itself by habit. Each new element in material culture 


tThe psychological presuppositions of this article are, in general, those of 
Hobhouse, Mind in Evolution, revised edition (1915). 
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makes the environment more complex, and calls forth a more 
complex reaction on the part of the individuals who make up the 
cultural group. It is not so much adaptation to geographic environ- r 


_ . - ment, therefore, as it is adaptation to economic or technological — 


environment which makes civilization. Evolution proceeds by 


‘adaptation to environment, and the norm of adaptation in. the 


human species is the economic or technological environment. 
Thus social evolution proceeds by a series of ever more complex 
adjustments to an ever more complex economic and technological 
environment. The geographic environment is fully recognized 
in this theory, but it is in the background as compared with the 
technological environment. According to this theory, then, the 


> stimulus, which the environment affords, and the habit, established 
' by reaction to the stimulus, are the two chief things which we need 


to take into account in the interpretation of cultural evolution. 
The habit-environment theory of cultural evolution is perhaps 
more common among economists and sociologists, especially those 
who have been influenced by the doctrine of ‘economic determin- 
ism,” than among anthropologists proper. However, the new 
doctrine in anthropology which would make all cultural conditions 
exclusively determined by antecedent cultural conditions also comes 
very near to this habit-environment theory.* The objections to the 
theory have been in part already indicated in our discussion of the 
geographical theory of culture. For the technological environment 
is only a modification of the geographical, and any objections which 


. would apply to the one would apply to the other also. This is true, 


in principle, of the general economic and industrial organization of 
human social groups also. All of these things are the indispensable 
conditions of culture, but they are not the dynamic which produces 
it. Attempts have been made in recent years to show that general 
occupational and economic conditions determine brain processes, 
and so the activity of the brain as an organ of adaptation. Such 
attempts, however, if successful, would negate the idea that the 
brain of man is an active, adaptive organ; but, as a matter of fact, 

1 Lowie, Culture and Ethnology, pp. 66-97. See also Kroeber’s article on “The 


Superorganic” (cited elsewhere). The writer intends to discuss this theory at length 
in a future paper. 
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they are not recognized as successful by the leading psychologists 
of the present. Moreover, if the habit-environment theory of 
culture were adequate, culture should with proper conditions make 
its appearance in the animal groups below man. The fundamental 
objection to the theory, in other words, is that it overlooks the 
‘differential marks of man as an animal, and of human association 
as distinct from animal association. Man is not simply an animal 
like other animals, with the merely added difference of. greater 
capacity for the acquirement of habits. To be sure, this greater 
capacity for habituation to a complex environment which man 
shows has made possible the upbuilding of his culture; but this 
capacity itself goes back to the distinctive brain of man, and to 
express his cultural evolution in terms of stimulus and habit is an 
inadequate scientific way of formulating the process, because it 
formulates what is distinctive of man in terms of what is common 
to both man and the animals below him. The recognized scientific 
procedure in all such cases is to find the differential factor and to use 
it to explain the difference in the phenomena. . 
A modification of the habit-environment theory of culture, which 
is to some extent a recognition of its weakness, is found in those 
writers who would add to environment and habit as determining 
culture certain human instincts, such as the instinct of workman- 
ship,’ native altruism, imitation, or curiosity. Now there can be 
no doubt that the human species has a peculiar instinctive equip- 
ment, and that human instincts do affect cultural evolution. As 


Wissler says, ‘The individual’s attitude toward culture is appar- +` 


ently an entirely innate affair”; and he explains, “While all culture «. 
is acquired, there must still be a complex of instincts to acquire 
and to participate in cultural activities; but only very rarely, if at 
all, specific instincts for the acquisition of a particular culture.” 
‘Instincts, such as we have mentioned, have doubtless had much to 
do in predisposing man to cultural activities and in aiding in their 
development. Nevertheless, it is certain that the recognition of 
one or more distinctive human instincts, which have facilitated 
See especially Veblen, Instinct of Workmanship, chap. i. 


2Psychological and Historical Interpretations for Culture,” Science, XLII, 
196-97. 
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man’s cultural evolution, does not save the habit-environment | 
theory from its crudities. In the first place, it may be pointed out 
that such instincts as those mentioned are not peculiar to.man. 
Thus, as regards the one ‘which is thought by some to be the most 
distinctive, the instinct of workmanship or of constructiveness, 
- it must be said that there are as good reasons for attributing it to 
` some of the lower animals as to man. Again, many animal species 
" undoubtedly excel man in native altruism. While imitation and ` 
;" curiosity are supposed to be peculiarly human, yet the apes and the 
motikeys have been commonly held, by most observers, to be well 
endowed with these instincts, even though in these animals they 
do not lead so definitely to the acquirement of new habits. In the 
second place, the objection made to the habit-environment theory, 
that it points out no differential factor or factors which have led 
to the production of human culture, holds good even if full recog- 
nition of the importance of instinct in man’s behavior is added to 
that theory. For instinctive activities, in general, man shares 
with the other animals, and even if he has distinctive instincts they 
R could not give rise to a new type of social life and of social evolution. 
` The societies of animals, as we have seen, are quite rigidly deter- 
mined by. heredity, variation, and environmental selection; and 
“instinct” after all is only a name for the hereditary element which 
we find in the behavior of any species. If man’s social life were 
determined in the same way as the social life of animal groups it 
could rise to no higher level. Culture would have been impossible, 
and man’s social life would have remained in all essential respects 
like the social life of other omale: But this is obviously not the 
case. 

We must evidently formulate our theory of cultural evolution 
in terms of distinctively human traits. As soon as we do this, we 
shall find all the other factors falling into their proper places. It 

‚would be foolish to deny the existence and the influence of these 
other factors, such as geographic conditions, instincts, habits, and 
even “psychic accidents.” But they give us no clear insight 
into the origin and development of human culture because they fail 
to include the differential factor or factors which produced this new 
evolutional series. Now, as we have seen, anthropologists’ are 
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generally agreed that the distinctive mark of man is his larger and 
more highly organized brain. And this larger and more highly 
organized brain of man is characterized by certain areas and 
organs which are quite entirely lacking in the brains of other 
animals.” These are the higher intellectual centers of the brain, 
which have to do with conceptual processes, or abstract thinking. 
We have seen, too, that the larger and better-developed brain of 
man is correlated with vocal organs which make it possible for him 
to symbolize his conceptual processes in articulate sounds. Thus 
along with man’s brain has gone the power of relatively definite 
intercommunication between man and man. Not only a more 
highly organized brain, with new and more highly organized 
intellectual centers, characterizes man, but also a more definite 
mechanism of interstimulation and response, which establishes new 
and better means of intercommunication. To use the old and more 
familiar terms, it is language and the power of abstract thought, or 
of forming concepts,? which is the foundation of man’s cultural life, 
and so of his peculiar social evolution. These are the mutations, 
the new and qualitatively distinct factors, which enabled man to 
‘enter upon a new and distinct evolution. 

To quote from Wissler, “the forms and varieties of cultural 
remains seem to necessitate from the first the existence of the 
rationalizing power at its present level.’ Again, 

We fail to discover any essential differences in the tools of early man and those 
now made in a rationalistic manner; hence we can do no more than assume that 
from the first they were mere inventions. There may be, however, very great 
differences in the intensity of rationalization between our ancestors and our- 


selves, but it is difficult to see how even the earlier cultures we know could have 
taken form without the same qualitative rationalizing power. 


2 Of course, it is not simply certain areas in the brain, such as the ‘‘speech area”? 
and the higher centers of the cortex, which differentiate man, but his whole nervous 
structure, which is much more complex than that of any other animal. 

2 That these two factors must have developed pari passu is a familiar generaliza- 
tion in anthropology and genetic psychology. Even though the power of abstraction 
existed it could get no development in either the individual or the group without 
relatively definite means of intercommunication. See the latter pages of this article; 
also, Hobhouse, Mind in Evolution, revised edition, chap. xiv. 

3 “ Psychological and Historical Interpretations for Culture,” Science, XLIII, 199. 

4 Ibid., p. 200. 
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Again, 

No mechanical movement complexes for tool-making are innate, but there is 
in man’s original nature a [rationalizing] mechanism that lays hold of things 
and thus supplies the basis for self-rationalization and for the acquisition of 
the great store of accumulated rationalizations of the race, or culture.' 


Inasmuch as this argument applies not simply to tool-making 

but to all other cultural products, such as language, science, art, 

` morality, and religion, Wissler rightly. concludes: “We see that 

culture production, as the setae of tools, etc., isa product of the 
nature.” 55 

The full evidence for the conclusion just given cannot be 

presented within the space of this article, but the case of language 
«will furnish an illustration, and, at the same time, suggest a needed 
modification in the conclusion presented. Apparently language is 
coeval with man, and highly organized languages, if we may judge 
from the lowest existing savages, were developed long before 
much material culture was achieved. Thus the bushmen of South 
Africa have a highly organized language, with a rich vocabulary, 
capable of expressing complex ideas, but their material culture 
remains, in all essentials, at the level of paleolithic man. This, of 
course, should not be the case if the habit-environment theory of 
culture were adequate and the norm of adjustment were techno- 
logical or economic conditions. Very evidently a superior method 
of intercommunication, namely, articulate speech, was’ necessary 
for the development of culture. It was necessary because language 
is the vehicle of tradition, and the development of culture is essen- ' 
tially the development of tradition, or the growth of what sociologists 
are wont to call the “social mind.” . 

It is not simply, then, as Professor Thomas has phrased it, 
that “man has a peculiar power of mental calculation which the 
animals do not possess,” but that he has a peculiar mechanism of 
intercommunication. omme, to be sure, to use Professor 
Thomas’ language again, is “more fundamentally connected with 
the operations of the human mind than with the aspects of nature,” 

1 “Psychological and Historical Interpretations for Culture,” Science, XLIIL, 200. 

2 Ibid., p. 199. 3 Source Book for Social Origins, p.132. 4 Ibid., p. 130. 
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but it would be wholly impossible without superior means of inter- 
communication.” In other words, culture in human society has 
been produced, not only by man’s higher intellectual development, 
but by his more intense social life. To be sure, these two facts are 
intimately correlated. The higher development of man’s brain is 
probably due to the fact that his precursors used the brain, not 
simply as an organ of adaptation to the physical environment, but 
even more as an organ of coadaptation with their fellows. It was 
the use of the brain as an organ of coadaptation, indeed, which 
fixed the mutation in the direction of centers for higher intellectual 
processes—processes, in other words, connected with the use of 
language. Sociologists have long emphasized that the development 
of the brain, or the mind of man, as a biological character, has been 
due to his social life, and recently anthropologists have come to the - 
same view. For example, such development of the brain, since the 
most primitive times, as we can trace in the fossil remains of man, 
seems to have been due to the fact that races; or groups, of inferior 
brain organization have been eliminated in the competition or 
struggle with groups of higher brain organization? The selection, in 
other words, fell upon groups, and not upon individuals as such. 
Everywhere, from the most primitive times, so far as anthropology 
can gather the evidence, man was a social creature living in small 
groups, probably of families and hordes. 

The mind of man, and so the brain of man, as distinctive from 
that of other animals, was developed, then, largely as an organ of 
intercommunication. Its function is more that of a connecting 
link between individuals, so to speak—that of an organ of co- 
adaptation—rather than that of an organ of adaptation to physical 
nature. All of this, of course, presupposes an intense, though 
perhaps narrow, group life upon the part of primitive man and his 
immediate precursors. To meet the needs of this group life the 
rationalizing centers in the brain and superior means of inter- 
communication were developed. If there ever existed a brain that 


* Cf. Hobhouse, Mind in Evolution, revised edition, chap. xiv. 


2Thus the Neanderthal man, a race with low brain organization, was apparently 
eliminated in competition: with the Cro-Magnon man, a race with higher brain 
organization. 
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had the power of forming concepts without superior means of 
intercommunication it could make no use of such a power. It would — 
‘remain a mere latent capacity. Intercommunication in the form 
of articulate speech develops this power in each individual after 
birth. Hence it is clear that the higher intellectual development of 
man and the development of superior means of intercommunication 
have gone hand in hand; and it is also clear that these two develop- 
ments are the foundation of culture. Of course, back of them was 
the development of the appropriate structure in the brain and in 
the vocal cords, and these we have already emphasized as the two 
fundamental organic mutations upon which the evolution of human 
' life, as we know it, has depended. 

The theory which we have just set forth may, perhaps, for 
want of a better name, be called the “socio-psychic theory of’ 
culture.” It emphasizes, on the one hand, that culture is a social 
matter, that is, a product of group life; and on the other, that it is 

\a matter of ideas and of the intercommunication of ideas. The 
‘ rationalizing capacity of man is without doubt a part of his original 
nature, but this capacity has received its development in, and 
‘functions for, the social life. It is not alone the formation of 
abstract ideas, but*even more their communication which is of 
significance for the development of culture. This latter point is 
often overlooked, but careful examination of the material of 
cultural anthropology, as well as of recorded human history, will 
show beyond a doubt that the development of civilization has 
‘\ kept pace with the development of intercommunication. The appara- 
tus of intercommunication, from the spoken word to “wireless,” 
is of more significance for the evolution of civilization than 
¿the apparatus for the production and distribution of material _ 
: goods. ; 

This theory of cultural evolution has the advantage of making 
possible an organic synthesis of other theories. It does not deny 
that crises in the physical environment, psychic accidents, borrow- 

, ing instincts, and habituation have all played a part in the develop- 
į ment of culture; but by presenting that development as a “learning 


For a recent study in application to modern social conditions, sea Chapin, 
An Historical Introduction to Social Economy (1917), chap. xvi. 
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process,” a process of rationalizing and of socializing on the part 
of the group, it finds the proper place for the part played in the 
process by crises in the environment, accidental adjustments, 
contacts between cultures, and, above all, by habituation. All of 
these, it finds, are stimuli, methods, or materials for that learning 
process in human groups which we call the development of culture. 
All, moreover, are subordinated to the processes of the human brain 
as an active, adaptive organ and to intercommunication as the 
means of coadaptation among the members of the group. In 
brief, it presents civilization as what it is, a process of active adapta- 
tion. Thus this theory is in full accord with modern psychology, 
which finds the human brain to be essentially an organ for active 
adaptation, and intercommunication to be essentially a process for 
bringing about coadaptive adjustments. 

If the theory of cultural evolution, which we have just set forth, 
is correct, it should apply to any phase of human culture whether 
it be industry, morality, art, religion, or government. Let us take 
industry as an example. The first tools were invented, that is, 
devised in a rationalistic manner. The knowledge and skill which 
were used in making them were handed on to some other individual, 
usually in the same family or neighborhood group. ‘This latter 
process, however, would require, in order to keep up any level of 
skill attained in the making of the tool, relatively definite means 
of intercommunication. Thus continuity in cultural development 
was made possible, while, at the same time, any greater capacity 
on. the part of an individual for tool-making would be taken up by 
the social tradition and preserved. Intercommunication among 
the members of the group, after experience with certain types of 
tools, moreover, would lead to the selection of some and the rejec- 
tion of others. Thus, gradually, a tradition regarding tool-making 
and industry in general would become established in the group, a 
tradition which was constantly growing by increments received 
from especially experienced or well-endowed individual minds. In 
the same way religious beliefs and practices became developed. 
Both religious beliefs and practices presuppose imagination and the 


1 Cf. the writer’s article, “The Educational Theory of Social Progress,” Scientific 
Monthly, November, 1917, 439-50. 
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“ejective” type of mind on the part of the individual; in brief, the 
power of abstraction and of valuation.‘ But religious beliefs and 
practices did not become a part of culture until they were com- 
municated and made a part of the social tradition of some group. 
Then they were reflected upon in relation to the welfare of the 
group, some selected and some rejected, gradually becoming more 
rationalized with the accumulated experiences of the group and 
with the reaction upon them of the more philosophical minds in the 
group; that is, those possessing the greater power of abstraction. 

Thus the evolution of the religious tradition was made possible. 
It will be noted that this theory of cultural evolution, unlike 
many others, leaves ample room for the operation of original 
individual differences among the members of a group. If culture 
is a growing tradition, receiving increments ever now and again 
from the special endowments and peculiar experiences of some 
individual, culture is not a “closed circle,” but there is room in it 
for the individual ànd his inventions. “Indeed, the growth of 
culture is, as we have said, a process of learning, and its modifica- 
. tions are modifications made in the minds of learning individuals. 
{ The native aptitudes of the individual and his special experiences 
| both count in the modifications of culture.2 This could hardly be 
the case, however, if there were not communication of a very 
definite sort in human groups and more or less rational selection 
through discussion of cultural modifications initiated by the ori- 
ginality of individuals. This is why the superior mind counts for 
so much in human groups. In the social life of animals, on the 
other hand, individual variations in the way of more intelligent 
adaptation count for little or nothing, since there is no definite 
medium of intercommunication. Intelligent adaptation, if it 
counts in the animal world below man, can only. count through 
natural selection. It cannot, therefore, affect aniraal communities, 
1 Religion in general, of course, was “invented n only in the same sense in which 


language was “invented.” Any particular system of religious beliefs and practices is, 
however, invented as much as any system of industry or technology. 
2 Compare Goldenweiser’s statements (American Anthropologist, XIX, 447): “The 
s Civilization stream is not merely carried, but is also unrelentingly fed by its com- 
* ponent individuals.” “The biographical individual .... is unique; and as such 
reacts on all the civilization of which he is the carrier.” 
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because these communities have no means, no agency, of rational 
selection by which they can make available for the group as a whole 
an advantageous variation in behavior on the part of any of its 
members. Such a variation in human groups may produce speedy 
modification in the behavior of the whole group for the simple 
reason that definite means of communication make the learning 
process one which is easily participated in by the group as a whole. 

According to this theory, culture consists of a number of more 
or less independent, yet related and interacting, growing traditions. 
This theory, in other words, destroys what we may well call the 
sociological superstition of a unified and simple social evolution, 
which takes place upon a single base. Culture, we see, rather 
consists of a number of growing traditions, each concerning a 
different phase of a very complex life-process. We have, for 
example, the technological tradition which may and does grow more 
or less independent of other traditions. ‘Thus there can be a very 
high development of tool-making, apparently, with little develop- 
ment of the artistic tradition; that is, of the fine arts. The neolithic 
inhabitants of Europe, for instance, had highly perfected stone tools 
but little or no art. On the other hand, the upper paleolithic men 
had much more imperfect stone tools but a much more highly 
developed art. This illustration, however, shows clearly enough 
that certain developments in culture are dependent upon certain 
other developments. Unless paleolithic man had reached a certain 
point in the development of his technological tradition it is manifest 
that he could not have developed his artistic tradition. On the 
other hand, it is also evident that to expect the various traditions 
which enter into culture to keep step each with the development 
of the others, as if they were parts of a single organic whole, is 
absurd. When we examine the facts of anthropology, as well as 
of recorded history, we find as a rule that each age and each people 
specialize more or less in developing one or more cultural traditions. 
This is in accord with what we said about culture, in its develop- 
ment, being a “learning process.” Now it is the industrial tra- 
dition, now the religious, now it is the artistic, now the military 
and governmental traditions which are successively developed by 
various peoples. To be sure, there may have to be a certain 
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harmony and congruence among the differing traditions which . 
make up the culture or civilization of a given people; but if so, 
the variations permissible are still very wide. It might be disturb- 
ing to an “economic determinist” of the deductive sort to find that 
the ancient Jews left ancestor worship behind while they were still 
in the pastoral stage of industry and developed a henotheism, if 
not a monotheism, while the Chinese preserved ancestor worship 
in a highly developed agriculture; but it would not disturb the 
scientific anthropologist, because he is used to “cultured cannibals,” 
“artistic savages,” and “philosophical barbarians.” Indeed, as 
we remarked, the rule seems to be that when a people specialize 
“in developing one line of culture they have less energy left for the 
equal development of other lines. If, however, general cultural 
evolution continues uninterrupted, the development of any one 
line, whether industrial, religious, or political, is bound to react, 
sooner or later, upon the development of other lines of cultural 
activity, since the social life is, after all, interacting and inter-/ 
dependent in all of its parts. i 
, All that we have said implies, moreover, that cultural evolution 
- takes place through the development and use by groups of what we 
; may call “pattern ideas.”* Thus in the making of stqne imple- 
` ments a certain pattern, we find, is followed until it is relatively 
` perfected; then some new invention produces a new type of imple- 
ment, which in turn is followed until it is relatively perfected, while 
the old pattern is neglected and falls into disuse? Thus cultural. 
` evolution is, as Ward phrased it, of the ‘ “sympodial type.” It is 
exactly the same in the development of a form of government, a 
style of art, or a way of religious or philosophical thinking as in the 
development of a stone implement. We find, in other words, the 
institutions and achievements of even the simplest, most unculti- 
vated “nature peoples” growing up very frequently in the same way 
that the modern steam engine or rifle has been perfected. This is 
not to say, of course, that psychic accidents, instincts, and crises 


1 See Wissler, The American Indian, chap. xx. 


2 See the chapters in Osborn, Men of the Old Stone Age, describing the various 
paleolithic cultural epochs. 


3 Pure Sociology, chap. v. 
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in the environment do not play their part. They may often have 
a very large part, indeed, in the initiation of some new line of 


. development in culture. But when that line is initlated, a “pat- 


tern” is set up which is followed until for some reason or other it is 
discarded in favor of another pattern. Thus a culture or a civiliza- 
tion is really a great complex of “pattern ideas,” of dominating 
standards and values, which guide the behavior of the whole cultural 
group; and these pattern ideas, as we have pointed out, may be 
more or less consistent, or more or less inconsistent, with one 
another. It is relatively rare in anthropology that we discover 
such thoroughgoing consistency as was found, for example, in the 
cultural and social life of the Eskimos before the whites intruded 
upon them. The cultural life of most peoples is apt to be made up- 
of more or less conflicting, or at least not completely harmonized, 
traditions; and this seems to be the more true the more 
“advanced” a culture becomes. Hence the absurdity of trying 
to picture culture as a simple organic whole. 

It is evident, finally, that the psycho-social theory of cultural 
evolution is as applicable to recorded history, even to the history 
of the last century, as it is to the evolution of the cultures of savage 
and barbarous peoples. It thus becomes, and is sometimes called, 
the “historical conception of culture.”* As Dr. Wissler says, the 


. culture of a people like the Eskimos grew up in the same type 


‘manner as that of the English. We do not then need to look for 


the working, in the life of “nature peoples,” of factors essentially 
different from those which we find at work in our own social life. > 


. Habit and environment, accident and imitation, instinct and. 
. reasoning, invention and intercommunication, have played, quali- 


tatively, if not quantitatively, the same part in the culture of all 
peoples. Only it has been always the learned activities rather than 
the non-learned activities which have counted for the development 
of culture among all peoples; and man’s power to form abstract 
concepts and to communicate them through language has been the 
sole basis upon which whole groups have been able to learn the 
same things. Hence, as cultural development is of the nature of a 


` collective learning process, we must understand human psychology. 


"2 See Wissler, The American Indian, chap. xx. ` 
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in order to comprehend it. But our theory of culture cannot be 
purely psychological, for the simple reason that culture is a ‘social 
as well asa psychological phenomenon. To understand culture wer 
“must not only understand habit and instinct, reasoning and feeling, | 
but also intercommunication and every form of interstimulation | 
and response, of association and relationship, which may exist in 
the complex communities formed by human beings. It would be 
more just on this account to characterize the theory of culture 
which we have just presented as sociological rather, than purely 
psychological. ua ees © 

The reactions of this modern anthropological theory of culture 
upon sociology must now be obvious without any need, on our part, 
-of further enlarging upon them.’ It is evident that if we follow the 
clue which modern anthropologists are giving us, we shall reach a 
“human”—one might almost say a “humanistic’—sociology 
rather than the biological or mechanistic one which still obtains 
among some social thinkers. 


t A further development and application of the views presented in this article will 
be found in the writer’s Introduction to Social Psychology (1917), a work which, how- 


ever, presupposes the anthropological facts and theories-set forth in this article. 
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Each of the elements in society intellectually qualified to lead 
has not only its special interest—which it may try to advance at 
the expense of other interests—but it has also its special point of 
view, which it always strives to make prevail. It may be above 
greed, it may be above the lust for power, but it will never be above 
the craving for influence. Each element, then, pushes its influ- 
ence as far as it can and is checked only by the spirit of independence 
or by the influence of some other element. 

Each class or profession which attracts to itself many of the 
talented of each generation is quite sure that, if only society would 
submit to its guidance, all would be well. Yet the simple truth 
is that no one element % wise enough to be followed without ques- 
tion. The trouble is not any lack of ability, but the bias to which 
it is subject by reason of its esprit de corps or its distinctive work 
and manner of life. In spite of itself its judgment becomes warped 
by its special psychology. When, however, the leadership of soci- 
ety is shared among the various important elements, their special 
habits of thought neutralize one another, and the resultant is on the 
whole reasonable. 

The only certain means of demonstrating the existence in each 
element of a bias which unfits it for unqualified leadership in 
society is to show what has actually happened when some element 
has gained such ascendancy that it has been able to mold society, 
as it were, toits heart’s desire. Of course no element has ever ruled 
without check from any quarter, but there are instances which reveal 
clearly enough the tendencies which lurk in each of the groups that 
- has, one time or another, set its stamp upon the social mind. 


THE RULE OF THE DEAD 


The dead count as a social element, for their recorded experience 
and transmitted institutions may be stalwart factors in the life of 


8or 
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. their descendants. When the living acknowledge an initial pre- 
sumption in favor of whatever has survived from the past, yet 
preserve toward it a scrutinizing critical attitude, the generations 
are in proper balance. But when present reason is held weaker than 
that of some golden or classical age and the living are powerless to 
free themselves from the yoke of the past, we have the rule of the 
dead, 

One fetter of such enslavement is fear of offending the spirits of 
the departed; hence blind conservatism is especially strong where- 
ever, as in the Far East, ancestor worship prevails. Another gyve 
is overvaluation of whatever is classic. For example, the premium 
the old state-examination system of China put upon the writings 
of certain thinkers who lived long before our era tended to shackle 
the original minds of each generation. The embryo Pasteur or 
Edison was so intimidated by the universal opinion that wisdom 
died with the ancient sages that he could bring forth nothing. Thus 
the social atmosphere lost the stimulating ozone it had in the old 
inspiring days when the Chinese invented gunpowder, block- 
printing, banknotes, porcelain, the compass, -the compartment 
boat, and the taxicab. 

Again, the living are paralyzed by the notion that some period or 
product of the far past is holy, that of yore the gods were nigher to 
men, that then they revealed their will through channels which 
have since become choked. Nearly every people reverse some 
ancient scripture or institution of such transcendent prestige that 
the living dare not doubt, or probe, or criticize it. No Arab today 
stands on a footing with the writer of the Koran; no Jew with the 
giver of the Mosaic Law; no Celestial with Confucius; no Parsee 
with Zoroaster. As for inherited institutions, we see two hundred 
millions of Hindus divided into three thousand hereditary castes, 
between which there is no marriage and very little social inter- 
course, and from which no man can escape. In taking over this 
terrible burden without inquiring into its authority or worth, the 
living become thralls to certain ideas and decisions of their far 
ancestors. : 

The only remedies for this bondage are to dispel the golden haze 
that hangs about the origins of religions and codes, to test myths and 
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legends in the crucible of scientific scholarship, to strip the remote 
past of its purple and to reveal it in everyday garb, to gain a true 
perspective of the development of civilization and human society, 
and to teach men that the Here is as sacred, the Now as inspired, 
as some spot in Western Asia twenty or thirty centuries ago. 

The slavish following of musty precedents by courts of justice 
is another form of the rule of the dead; so is the allowing of donors 
to fix for all time the use to which their endowments shall be put. 
A written constitution, made so hard to amend as to deny succeed- 
ing generations the creative freedom enjoyed by the makers of the 
instrument, is also a yoke upon the living. Even if the best minds 
today are no match for the “Fathers” of the federal Constitution, 
it is certain that men of today can legislate for our needs better 
than the men of 1787 could suit their work to our needs. 

The subjection of the living to the dead flouts what we know of 
life and society. Life is correspondence to environment, so that 
the stiffening of traditions and institutions is a kind of rigor mortis. 
The idea that sages should mark a groove for society for all time 
shatters on the fact that society ceaselessly changes. Finding itself 
in a plight unforeseen by its ancestors, a people casts about for an 
adjustment. Conservatives, who brand this as folly or sacrilege, 
deny society’s sacred right of self-adaptation. 

The rule of the old delays needful adaptation, although to a less 
degree than the rule of the dead. Generally a man has a rather 
full set of convictions by the age of thirty, so that to allow for 
developments occurring thereafter calls for a mental effort which 
few are willing to make. Hence, when the old men monopo- 
lize places and influence, readjustment lags at least a generation 
behind need. Then, too, timidity is likely to grow with age, so 
that the old lack the courage to start changes which they know are 
necessary. 

MASCULINISM 

While women, owing to their being largely occupied with bearing 
and rearing children, have developed fewer specialists than men, 
they ought to be conceded a large social influence in order to 

Counteract certain bad masculine tendencies. The fighting instinct 
of the male sex seriously unfits it to take sole charge of society. 
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Many wars have no other cause, and if the policies of states obeyed 
the wills of men and women rather than of men only, the world 
would enjoy more peace. Male pugnacity kept in force long after 
its due time the hoary conception of government as mere keeper 
of the lists rather than as machinery for serving certain common 
needs. The slow transformation of government from coercion into 
service reflects in part the growing influence of women. Mas- 
culinized politics becomes a fight in which civic ends are lost sight 
of. Citizens allow themselves to be ranged into two parties, 
import into political discussion military phrases—“ campaign,” 
“battle,” “the enemy,” “chiefs,” “war cries,” “banners”—and 
military features—torchlight processions, uniforms, and marching 
companies. Acting on the maxim, “To the victors belong the 
spoils,” the winning party proceeds, amid the general approval of 
the voters of both parties, to convert the rewards of government 
to private and party advantage. . 

By “business” a rational being understands the social system 
of making and distributing economic goods. That the claims of 
business should take precedence over life and limb, over health and 
family, is monstrous. Yet the fighting instinct leads thoughtless 
men generally to look upon it as a prize ring, with the implication, 
of course, that somebody is bound to get hurt. This is why good 
men long justified child labor, the wrecking of the health of working 
girls, the night work of women, preventable work accidents. Even 
yet-many disinterested men feel that stopping the sale of diseased 
meat or “doctored” canned goods is unfair interference, like 
depriving prize fighters of their best blows and ruses. Women, 
on the contrary, insist, in their simplicity of mind, that the palming 
off of putridity and poison, under the guise of food, upon mothers 
buying nourishment for the children they have risked their lives to 
bring into the world is not in any sense business, but black treachery. 

Male irrationality comes out again in the needless taking of 
chances. ¢ Reason labors continually to eliminate hazard, and all 
insurance rests on the human desire to substitute certainty for risk. 

. Yet men who sweat for their money will gamble away their week’s 
wage in an evening. No one, however, has ever seen working 
women regularly risk their wages on a card. Women have an 
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instinct for security and strive to lessen risk, while men fatuously 
create it. In gold-mining camps recklessness is habitual, and to 
save himself a little trouble the miner endangers the life he is toiling 
to enrich. After the arrival of wives men acquire a more rational 
view and learn to shun needless dangers. 

Men nearly monopolize the consumption of alcohol and nar- 
cotics, even though many are well aware of the harm these do. 
Women, on the other hand, shrink from self-poisoning. In the 
slums the spread of heavy drinking among women is a sure sign 
of demoralization born of despair. In China the women never 
generally took to opium smoking till the district was hopeless. 
Doubtless woman’s gain in social influence will make for a firmer 
dealing with race poisons. Again, women, with their better psycho- 
logical insight, would hardly have been guilty of-the follies men 
have committed in the penal field. One cannot imagine them 
treating juvenile offenders as if they were adult, expecting to make 
bad men good by solitary confinement, shutting up people who 
cannot pay their debts, imprisoning persons without any provision 
for feeding them, or settling cases by judicial combat. Only men 
are foolish enough to persist in applying pain to offenders without 
. self-control, who manifestly can never be improved by punishment. 

The state of women under masculine ascendancy may be seen 
in China. Man-made throughout, Chinese culture is full of male 
contempt for women. Thus double the ideograph for “woman” 
and you have “to wrangle”; triple it and the meaning is “intrigue.” 
In Chinese thought the world is divided between good and evil, 
Yang and Yin. Darkness is “Yin,” cold is “Yin,” earth spirits are 
“Vin,” and woman is “Vin.” Although necessary, she is inferior 
and should be held under a firm control. The ancient sages stressed 
the danger of letting women become educated and go about freely, 
for thus might they gain the upper hand and wreck society. 

A girl who remains for life unwed, her betrothed having died 
before their marriage, is deemed worthy of a memorial portal or 
pailow; but no pailow is raised to the youth who remains true to the 
memory of his lost sweetheart, for such constancy would be ridi- 
culed. From the male point of view it is fitting that the woman 
be sacrificed to the man, but not that man, the superior being, 
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be sacrificed to woman. Thisis why some centuries ago the Chinese 
_ held that a widow ought to kill herself at her husband’s funeral, 

` whereas the notion that a widower ought to do the same at his wife’s 
funeral never entered the Celestial mind. The unfaithful wife is 
stoned or drowned; but the worst that can happen to the unfaithiul 
husband is a tongue lashing, which he is expected to hear patiently. 

The boy’s upbringing is not shaped to please the other sex, but 
everything in the upbringing of the girl—her foot binding, “ totter- 
ing lily” gait, hairdressing, skill in embroidery, innocence, igno- 
rance, obedience—is obviously a catering to the male. Again, 
the women of the classes for the most part pass their lives within 
four walls, away from the stimulus of street and public resort, and 
rarely go out save in a closed cart or a covered chair. They have 
few acquaintances, save relatives, and take no part in picnics, excur- 
sions, and feasts. Social diversion is organized for men, not for 
women. . Toilet, opium smoking, gossiping with the servants, 
visits from a few friends—no wonder the doctors find their worst 
cases of nervous exhaustion among these repressed creatures! 

How does the female sex fare under this masculine tutelage ? 

Since the married daughter belongs completely to her husband’s 
family and cannot be looked to by her parents in their old age, it is 
female infants that are done away with as superfluous, never male 
infants. The estimate of Chinese observers in roro was that 
from 5 to ro per cent of girl babies were exposed.. 
' Foot binding was a disability imposed by men, for until recently 
it was a rare father who would marry his son to a girl with natural 
feet. Mothers subjected their little daughters to the torturing 
bandages, because without the “golden lilies” they stood no chance 
whatever of marriage. 

Chinese ladies are excessively small and frail in comparison with 
their men folk, owing no doubt to the foot binding and the confine- 
ment imposed by male opinion. They suffer much from neuras- 
thenia and heart lesion, owing to the strain of their lot, and their 
faces are stamped with pain, patience, and gentle resignation rather 
than with happiness. 

In the West suicide is from three to five times as frequent among 
men as among women, whereas among the Chinese the women kill 
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themselves from five to ten times as often as men. The slavery to 
mother-in-law, which drives many brides to suicide, and the ideas 
of wifely propriety that impel young widows to make away with 
themselves originated with men and have never been molded in the 
least by the sex they affect. Thus has masculinism conserved the 
happiness of women! 

Moreover, the whole people are held back because men have 
dwarfed women to suit their own tastes and prejudices. Lacking 
psychology, the Chinese thinkers never recognized the rôle of the 
mother in shaping the character of her sons. China’s great need 
is men of high integrity, and she cannot grow them so long as the 
impressible boyhood years are passed in the company of an un- 
lettered, narrow-minded, neglected, and despised woman. Not 
one great man have the Chinese brought forth since they took to 
binding the feet and neglecting the education of their daughters. 


CLERICALISM 


The undue ascendancy of the religious profession gives rise to 
what may be termed “‘clericalism.” A well-recruited clergy, keyed 
up by exacting moral and intellectual standards, renders valuable 
services, if it commands public confidence in a sufficient degree to 
exercise a qualified leadership in matters of faith and conduct. 
Always, however, the clergy should be balanced by other intellec- 
tual groups lest they rack the people with those austerities which 
regularly develop in an unchecked clerical class. It is not a ques- 
tion here of an unspiritual and self-seeking priesthood exploiting a 
credulous people. Our problem is, What will happen when an able, 
resolute, and well-organized clergy gains such an ascendancy that 
they are able to have their way with a people? The materials for 
answering this question are abundant. In seventeenth-century 
Spain, Scotland, and Massachusetts, in the Mexico, Peru, and 
Columbia of two generations ago, and in the Ireland, Quebec, and 
Russia of today may be read the tendencies that lurk in clerical 
control, 

In case the religion encourages self-dedication, the influence of 
the clergy causes a larger number of persons to turn their backs on 
` natural “worldly” aims and to give themselves to the religious life. 
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Coupled with the growth of endowments for religious purposes, this 
results in cramping economic development. Three centuries 
ago in Spain there existed upward’ of nine thousand monasteries, — 
besides nunneries. One hundred clergy cared for the services in the 
Cathedral of Seville. In the diocese of Seville there were fourteen 
thousand chaplains; in Calabarra, eighteen thousand! 

Growth in the number and richness of sanctuaries is a sure sign 
of the prevalence of the clerical view that such sacrifices are God- 
pleasing. In certain settlements of the foreign born in this country 
‘one comes upon a superb, stone, parish church in the open country, 
ten miles from town, while for miles about the farmhouses are 
poorer, meaner, and barer than those of the neighboring Americans. 
There is also a tendency to “enrich” the religious services and to 
multiply sacraments, thereby exalting the importance of the priests. 
When, as in the seventeenth-century Scotland, worship is not free 
to develop toward sacerdotalism, sermons become so long and 
so frequent as to absorb all leisure. At that time ministers would 
relieve one another in the pulpit. The same congregation would 
remain sometimes for ten hours together, and in a single Edinburgh 
church not less than thirty sermons were delivered every week.* 

Where the clergy are unopposed, religion becomes a heavy 
tax on the people’s time. In Mexico there are, counting Sundays, 
one hundred and thirty-one religious holidays in the year, and more 
than half the people observe them all. In Greece the holy days eat 
up nearly a third of the year, and in Russia not over two hundred 
and fifty days in the year are left for work. In Abyssinia religion 
` once claimed ‘about half the time. The Protestant Reformation 


tRobert Baillie, Scotch Commissioner in Dondan, wrote in a letter of May 
17, 1694: 
. “This day was the best that I have seen since I came to England. EARS After 
D. Twisse had begun with a brief prayer, Mr. Marshall prayed large two hours, most 
divinely, confessing the sins of the members of the assembly, in a wonderful, pa- 
. thetic, and prudent way. After, Mr. Arrowsmith preached an hour, then a psalm; 
thereafter, Mr. Vines prayed near two hours, and Mr. Seaman prayed near two hours, 
then a psalm; after, Mr. Henderson brought them to a sweet conference of the heat 
confessed in the assembly, and other seen faults to be remedied, and the conveniency 
_to preach against all sects, especially Anabaptists and Antinomians: Dr. Twisse 
closed with a short prayer and blessing.” 
See Brooks Adams, Tke Emancipation of Massachusetts, pp. 5-6. 
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did away with most of the saints’ days, but it developed an exces- 
sively burdensome observance of Sunday, so that the “Scotch 
Sabbath” and the “Puritan Sabbath” have become bywords for 
iron repression of the most innocent pastimes. 

An enlightened clergy may banish many superstitions, yet 
foster certain ones which serve its aims. Even after priests or 
pastors cease to teach that the course of nature and of affairs is 
governed by a series of miracles known as “special Providences,” 
and that health, security, and prosperity can be gained by prayers, 
fastings, or gifts, they encourage an abnormal solicitude for one’s 
soul, leading to a morbid introspection and devotionalism. The 
belief in a fixed natural order and the reign of law has come up in 
the last two hundred years, not by favor of the clergy, but in spite 
of them. 

Great as are the services of higher religion in upholding con- 
science against impulse and self-interest, an ascendent spiritual class 
inevitably presents conduct in a false perspective. The traits which 
make for individual or community well-being—sobriety, truth- 
fulness, fair dealing, helpfulness—are thrown into the shade by the 
religious qualities—devoutness, strict observance, church attend- 
ance and support. The offenses which grate most upon the 
theologians, such as heresy, blasphemy, scoffing, and neglect of 
“religious duties,” are painted so black that lying, dishonesty, and 
violence look gray by comparison. The end may be a people 
austere and devout, but not truthful, loyal, and kindly. 

Unopposed, theologians invariably bring their people under the 
ascetic yoke. The sacrifice of natural inclinations appeals strongly 
to those who have outgrown the burnt-offering notion of religion. 
Asia and mediaeval Europe bear the palm for self-inflicted bodily 
suffering to please God, but such exercises took little hold of their 
laity. For an instance of a whole people blighted by misconceived 
religion one must look to the Scotch of the seventeenth century. 

Every profession strives to exalt itself, and the clergy are no 
exception. In the absence of lawyers, scholars, and other educated 
groups to puncture their overweening pretensions, ministers will 

insist that they are ambassadors of God, that their commands from 
` the pulpit are binding, that sudden mysterious calamities will fall 
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upon scoffers, that Providence continually sets aside the laws of 
nature on their behalf, that prodigies and portents attend the death 
of the divine. They teach that it is dangerous to speak dis- 
respectfully of a clergyman, to fail to salute him in passing, to cross 
him, or to sue him at law. The lives of eminent preachers written 
by their professional brethren abound in edifying stories designed to 
the end that clergymen be regarded with fear and awe. 

Since the sacerdotal order rules by ideas, the maintenance of 
their influence prompts them to try to control the whole intellec- 
tual life of society. Under penalty of fine or imprisonment they 
force church attendance upon all. In order that the people might 
remain “pure,” the Spanish clergy brought about the crushing of 
the Protestants and the expulsion of the Moors, while the Massa- 
chusetts theocracy persecuted Antinomians, Baptists, and Quakers. 
If they dare, the clergy censor the reading of their flock, curb the 
press, bar out “disturbing” foreign books, and maintain a regular 
“index” of condemned writings. Moreover, they are jealous of 
any education not under their own control. Intent on keeping 
` their people dependent.on them, they never push popular educa- 
tion themselves and put every obstacle in the way of its provision 
by the state. When they create schools of their own to compete 
with the public schools, the religious part of the curriculum quite 
overshadows the secular. While friendly to that higher learning 
which they can control and use, their suspicion of the increase of 
natural knowledge impels them to denounce free inquiry and the 
liberty of teaching. 

In short, of all despotisms that of the priest is worst. Dictating 
to men in the name of God, he reduces both God and society to the 
measure of the priestly conceptions. While he rules, whatever he 
proclaims as God’s will is entitled to unquestioning obedience. Out 
of their mundane experience or common sense his flock can draw 
nothing to oppose to his obscurantism or fanaticism. It is a des- 
potism without check or limit. ' 


MILITARISM 


2 


- The undue ascendancy of the military profession gives rise to 
militarism. Such ascendancy is likely to occur when army and 
navy officers are drawn chiefly from a hereditary upper order, so 
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that their professional prestige is reinforced by class prestige. 
This affinity between the nobility and the army may be an inherit- 
ance from feudalism, or it may be the outcome of deliberately 
petting, pampering, and privileging the military in order to draw 
into it those able to contribute most to its spirit and prestige. At 
times the militarist bias in society is financed and promoted by 
concessionaires, battleship builders, and armament makers. 

When the fighting caste gives public opinion its key, the pursuits 
of the soldier are esteemed nobler than those of the civilian. He 
is regarded, not as a killer, but as a hero ready to shed his blood for 
king and country. Proficiency in war is deemed the be-all and 
end-all of national organization and effort. All sound men are 
looked upon as potential soldiers; all sound women, as potential 
mothers of soldiérs; national resources and productive power, as 
possible sinews of war. The health of the masses is conserved, not 
out of concern for their welfare, but to preserve their military fitness. 
The idea rules that the people exist, not to live out their lives, but 
to win wars. A little folk with no such cheering hope is despised 
as cumberer of the earth. Army and fleet are not watchdogs 
to protect the people in their peaceful pursuits, but the means of 
imposing the national will on lower races, of “organizing” back- 
ward peoples, or of fulfilling “cultural missions” to unwilling 
neighbors. 

War is deemed, not a thing of dread, but “a biological necessity.” 
Peace within the nation is priceless, but between nations it is “a 
dream and not even a beautiful dream.” The resort to inter- 
national violence is identified with the evolutionary “struggle for 
existence,” and the losers of a war are branded as “unfit.” During 
peace militarists demand ever heavier armament and longer train- 
ing, heedless of the fact that other militarists are persuading their 
peoples to do the same, so that after the utmost sacrifices the relative 
positions of the rivals are unchanged. Each casts more and more 
upon the altar of the war god, yet is no whit safer than before. 

In militarist philosophy the state is not for the individual, but 
the individual is for the state. The needs of the state are not 
the happiness of its citizens nor the advancement of mankind, 
but mystic goals, vaguely related to civilization, the super-race, 
destiny, or God. National self-conceit is sedulously fostered by 
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a pseudoethnology, a falsified history, and a systematic blacken- 
ing of the character of rival peoples. 

Militarism strangles liberal political development and strength- 
ens revolutionary and imperialistic tendencies. It is fond of dynas- 
ties and scorns democracy. The relation of the officer to his men 
is the pattern for the relation of a government to its citizenry. The 
military chafe under civil authority, while they sneer at parlia- 
mentary debate as “mere talk.” Since it is illogical to require 
the conscript to kill those he regards as defending their country, 
while not requiring of stay-at-homes the lesser sacrifice of keeping 
silent when they disapprove state policy, militarism calls for censor- 
ship of newspapers, suppression of public meetings, control of uni- ` 
versity professors and religious teachers, and the suppression of 
writers and speakers who criticize the war policy or take “the 
enemy point of view.” In the name of patriotism it insists that the 
citizen-soldier relinquish every civil right and submit to cruel and 
degrading punishments without trial by jury for the smallest asser- 
tion of self-respect, not against discipline, but against insolence 
and class domination. . 

COMMERCIALISM 

When traders, manufacturers, capitalists, and bankers wield the 
baton, commercialism reigns. The recent extraordinary infatuation 
of Americans with this class suggests that such a tendency appears 
when the big economic tasks which press upon a young and grow- 
ing country have lent extra importance to the business man, when 
business has attracted an overlarge share of national ability, and 
when the commercial spirit is held in check neither by aristocratic 
traditions nor by strongly organized liberal professions. Since 
the small business men take their cue from the great merchants, 
financiers, and heads of big enterprises, in an era of commercialism 
these, their spokesmen, become the leaders and tone-givers of society. 

The tone they give reflects, of course, their characteristic habits 
of thought so far as these have not been qualified or neutralized by 
non-business influences. Now, one who is a business man and 
. nothing else slips easily into the fallacy of ignoring non-economic 
goods and of rating well-being by dollar income. What he desidér- _ 
ates is prosperity rather than welfare. The only wealth that is real 
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to him is bankable wealth. Values that are not pecuniary values, 
such as race vigor, public health, natural beauty, scientific progress, 
moral tone, and ideals of life, he will sacrifice when they interfere 
with national or personal gain. His ideal is high wages, big 
salaries, and fat dividends, so that whatever stands in the way of 
maximizing these “hurts business” and is anathema. He cannot 
see that there are business profits which cost some of us ten times 
their worth in salubrity, or quiet, or peace of mind. Such a man 
is tender with poisonous smelter fumes, grade crossings, factory 
smoke, and noisy advertising, because he can realize the money 
cost of suppressing them, but not the harm they do. 

So long as business men of this limited vision have their spell 
upon the public mind, “success” means the same as “‘business suc- 
cess” —that is, making money. A candidate’s trump card is the 
promise of a “business” administration. The highest compliment 
that can be paid a philanthropic, religious, or educational scheme is 
to pronounce it “business-like”; whereas a man is insulted if you 
call his business “philanthropic,” or “religious,” or “educational.” 
A school board must be a “business” board, scholars should be 
picked and officered by a business man as university president, and 
the ultimate control of churches, colleges, and charities is left to 
the solid men of business whose money makes these possible. 

A business man’s success in his undertakings may be roughly 
gauged by the money he has been able to make under the accepted 
codes, but the success of the divine, jurist, officer, statesman, 
scholar, thinker, artist, or poet is not properly measured by his 
gain. Nevertheless, under commercialism the money yardstick 
will be naively applied to achievement anywhere, with the result 
that alongside successful business men the head men in every line 
of intellectual or idealistic endeavor will look like dwarfs. As the 
public comes to feel this, cupidity will be sharpened and corruption 
will invade every type of structure in society. 

Since in the eyes of a commercial-minded people money income 
is the only income, it idolizes those who line its pockets. Employ- 
ers who pay the wages and salaries that keep many families are 
hailed as the chief public benefactors and are given whatever they 
ask. On the other hand, the surgeon who establishes a new 
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operation, the experimenter who finds the antidote for a deadly 
disease, the breeder whose discoveries in heredity open vistas of 
_ race improvement, the civilizer of a savage folk, the projector of 
a new education, the founder of a great social settlement—these 
are not “men who do things.” For they give blessings, mere 
blessings, but not money income! 

The idea that it hurts society to disturb persons making money, 
just as it hurts the hive to disturb bees secreting wax, causes vari- 
ous elements of public good to be sacrificed out of a superstitious 
reverence for business. Nature’s stores are not conserved for pos- 
terity, lest opportunities for immediate profit be curtailed. The 
nation allows itself to become a polyglot hodgepodge, because mill- 
owners, mine operators, contractors, and railroads insist on an 
_ unlimited flow of cheap alien labor. Property is put above life, and 
lawmakers stay their hand when business men predict ruin if 
required to keep their work places safe and sanitary. 

Government is looked upon, not as guardian of every great 
_ public interest, but as bulwark of property rights and maintainer of 
conditions favorable to making money. Its master-aim is business 
prosperity, on the theory, “Make employers content and they will 
make the people content.” Such government services as public 
‘health, conservation, education, recreation, and charities are starved 
in order to keep taxes low or to subsidize private enterprises; or else 
the prisons are run to make money for prison contractors; the parks, 
to enrich street-car companies; the schools, to provide employers 
with cheap youth, skilled at the public expense; the public- 
utilities commission, to make a market for issues of corporation 
securities: 

The commercial fallacy befuddles society to the point of being 
no longer able to know its bad from its good. Interests plainly 
antisocial, such as the liquor traffic, race-track gambling, and 
commercialized prostitution, are spared on the ground that they are | 
“businesses.” Then, too, the open vice shop “brings people to 
town.” A movement to. clean up a rotten city government is 
deprecated as “hurting business.” Chicane is tolerated, if it is 


merely “the tricks of the trade.” A crime committed without 


malice and merely in the way of business is condoned. The people 
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are taught that speculation is not gambling, that tax dodging is 
not larceny, that railroad rebating is not treachery, that free trans- 
portation passes are not bribery, that deleterious adulteration is 
not murder. The large-scale malefactor of high finance goes 
unpunished because he is a “Napoleon,” a “superman,” ‘‘assert- 
ing the higher law which great enterprises have the right to 
command.” 

No people that is intelligent and free can long endure the 
unqualified ascendancy of the commercial element. Able and use- 
ful as business men are, their influence needs to be balanced by that 
of other groups. During the period 1890-1905 American opinion 
was led by commercial minds, and the results are writ large in the 
alarming growth of materialism and corruption throughout this 
period. Thanks to a sudden flood of light on the ways of big 
business (known as the “literature of exposure”) other groups— 
the educators, the social workers, the economists, the geologists, 
and the physicians—have in recent years won the confidence of the 
public, while a much better type has replaced the specialized 
and unscrupulous business men who spoke for the American com- 
mercial class at the opening of the century. 


LEISURE CLASS ASCENDANCY 


As corrective of unwholesome tendencies the leadership of those 
who do not have to work for a living may be most salutary. Thus 
it may temper male ascendancy by diffusing that idealization of the 
feminine which grew up with mediaeval chivalry and gave birth 
to “lady” worship. Its love of pleasure may tend to counteract 
the morbid asceticism and “other-worldliness” which sometimes 
radiates from the clergy. Again, the leisured take the enjoyer’s 
point of view rather than the trader’s and check commercialism by 
insisting on valuing a thing or an activity by what it can add to 
Jife and not by what it will fetch. 

But when the leisure class has the last word on everything, its 
influence may be very noxious. Exempt itself from labor, it makes 
leisure the cardinal index to superiority and meets all who would 
enter its charmed circle with the challenge: Do you work for a 
living? Out among the plain people, who, like Atlas, support the 
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world on their shoulders, runs like devil grass the fantastic idea 
that work is disgraceful, until millions, who have nothing to look 
forward to but the common lot, are set at odds with their bread and 
butter. This is well-nigh as bad as if evil djinns should persuade us 
to be ashamed of breathing or eating or any other necessary func- 
tion. Not only do sensitive and aspiring workers come to hate 
their work, but, in order to avoid the ignominious thing, the shrewd, 
crowd into shady occupations and invent numberless ways of 
“living by one’s wits.” At the threshold of the leisure class forms 
a corrupt half-world of demi-mondaines, procurer, on-hangers, 
gamblers, touts, charlatans, swindlers, bravos, “gentlemen of 
fortune,” and other higher parasites, which, like an abscess, con- 
tinually pours out infection. This is one reason for the moral 
rottenness which always develops in an aristocratic society. 

It is the custom of leisure-class families to keep about them 
numerous servants ostensibly to render their masters personal 
service, but really to perform “vicarious leisure,” to use Veblen’s 
happy phrase. So there grows up among them a sense of the shame- 
fulness of waiting on yourself, which spreads out from the leisure 
class and prompts people who can ill afford it to pay some menial 
to do for them things they could easily do for themselves. It is 
felt demeaning to clean your clothes, black your boots, carry your 
luggage, roll your baby carriage, answer your doorbell, wait on 
your table, groom your horses, or wash your car. In order to hire 
these things done for them, the middle class scrimp on necessaries 
and have few children, while living is made dearer for all because too 
many workers abandon production in order to render superfluous 
services. 

The prestige of a leisure class rests on conspicuous waste as 
well as on conspicuous leisure. At the social summit, to be sure, 
are some so sure of their place that they are free to lead a “simple” 
life, but in general the leisured develop a prodigal manner of life, 
which most of the useful people accept as the only proper way 
of living. They feel that nothing adorns like precious stones; 
nothing is beautiful unless made of costly materials; no raiment 
is fine but silk and broadcloth. There is nothing for furniture like 
rosewood and mahogany; for the palate, like champagne and 
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truffles; for pleasure, like a theater party or a meet with hounds. 
There is no society but the joint enjoyment of the expensive, no 
marriage save a church wedding, no rest save at a watering-place 
hotel. Thus foppish standards, begotten of spenders’ rivalry, 
leach out through society and corrupt sound homebred notions of 
what is fit, or decent, or worth while. People come to scorn the joys 
at their elbow and pine for luxuries out of their reach. Ungratified 
worldliness gnaws at the heart of multitudes, while greed is whetted 
till even decent men turn to monopoly, extortion, chicane, and 
acquisitive crime. 

When new-rich force their way into high society with a torrent 
of expenditure no social barriers can withstand, the effect on 
public morals is yet more disastrous. The spectacle of their 
baronial estates, princely houses, liveried lackeys, and Sybaritic 
luxury contaminates even hard-headed persons with wealth worship. 
People fall apart into as many exclusive social groups as there are 
styles of living and forget how to meet their fellow-men on the level. 
You are snob to those below and toady to those above you, so that 
the higher are cankered with pride, the lower with envy. If the 
working millions accept these values, they cease to respect them- 
selves and will in the end let themselves be governed by the wealthy. 

The influence of the leisure class fortifies the cultural studies’ 
in the schools against the demand for vocational studies and helps 
letters hold their-place in the curriculum against the pressure from 
science. In adult recreation it belittles play in favor of sports 
involving skill. It is responsible for the feeling that conservatism 
is dignified, while radicalism is “vulgar” and “bad form.” As we 
saw from the example of the English in Flanders, it leads to war 
being conducted by amateurs as a sport instead of by professionals 
as a lethal industry. While in earlier stages of social development 
- the leisure class contributed many valuable elements to the culture 
of the people, it now performs no useful functions which cannot be 
better rendered by paid public servants at a tithe of the cost. In 
view of the sapping effect of its standards and examples upon the 
basic virtues of the self-supporting, organized society would be 
_ justified in so taxing great incomes as to make a hereditary leisure 
class impossible. 
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LEADERS AND LED 


A just balance, too, should be preserved between leaders and 
led. Let us designate as “intellectuals” those from whom leader- 
ship would naturally be expected, while the to-be-led may be called 
“the plain people.” Now, it will be bad for society if at every fork 
in the road the intellectuals stride ahead along what they think is 
the right road, while the plain people follow them with a childlike 
` trust." The matter is by no means so simple. The intellectuals 
should be willing to give reasons, while the plain people should keep 
their eyes open and use their common sense. 

In. American experience we find certain matt ers in which the 
intellectuals had the truth before the plain people, and the latter 
~ learned to see through their eyes. Such are the upholding of the 
public credit, the conservation of natural resources, the promotion 
of scientific research, civil service reform, appreciation of the expert 
in the. public service, efficiency in government, the isolation of con- 
tagious diseases, public-health protection, compulsory vaccination, 
scientific charity, and eugenics. Vision in such matters calls for a 
fuller knowledge or a wider range of observation than the average 
uneducated person possesses. 

There is another group of matters on which the plain people 
take a stand without needing the initiative of intellectuals. Such 
are what are termed “moral questions,” i.e., questions which are 
answered out of one’s moral perceptions rather than out of special 
knowledge. Of this type are the abolition of slavery and peonage, 
the suppression of prostitution and the liquor traffic, the humaniza- 
tion of punishments, the suppression of Mormon polygamy, the 
protection of the home, religious toleration, and international ' 
peace. Here the rôle of leaders has been to direct attention rather 
than to persuade. 

In certain other matters the plain people took a stand long 
before the intellectuals were heard from. Thus the government 
regulation of railroads was an article of faith among farmers in the 
seventies, while it received the late and grudging acquiescence of 
professional and business men not earlier than the nineties. The 
prevention of industrial accidents, the prohibition of child labor, . 
and the protection of working women were in the program of the 
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American labor unions for twenty years before it became respect- 
able to support them. So has.it been with homestead laws, rural 
credit, postal savings banks, the graduated income tax, the fight 
on the “Pinkerton” plague. The reason is that on these questions 
the farmers or the wage-earners drew upon an experience which the 
intellectuals utterly lacked. They knew where the shoe pinched, 
for they had to wear it. Moreover, the economic self-interest of 
the intellectuals, or of the classes they affiliate with, has in some 
cases been squarely against reform. If, then, the plain people had 
waited for the intellectuals to take notice of their grievances and 
to guide them to redress, they would have waited till the crack 
of doom. 

There are cases in which intellectuals and plain people even 
disagreed, and the event proved the plain people to be right. The 
English working-class sympathy with the cause of the North during 
the American Civil War, in spite of the pro-Southern spirit of the 
leading class, is not recognized by the English themselves as political 
sagacity. The opposition of the plain people of the Pacific slope to 
Chinese coolie immigration, although our men of light and leading 
almost unanimously condemned such opposition, has since been 
justified by sociology. In these instances the instincts of the masses 
proved a more trustworthy guide than the half-baked cosmopolitan- 
ism of the intellectuals. 

The balance to be struck between the educated and the people - 
depends on a number of things: on the nature of the questions that 
come up, on the plane of popular intelligence, on the familiarity of 
the people with methods of public discussion and debate, on their 
- experience in following argument, on their skill in detecting the 
demagogue, on the fulness of the control they exercise over their 
government, on the complexity of society, and on the nature of the 
education, the intellectual habits, and the disinterestedness of the 
elements that would lead the people. 


CONCLUSION 


In the piloting of society no valuable element should have either 
_ too little influence or too much influence. When a ganglion of gray 
matter is not left free to do well its proper work, or when it cannot 
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get a fair hearing for its good ideas and hence is not making to 
the intelligent guidance of the whole that contribution which it is 
capable of making, it has too little influence. When, on the other 
hand, it is so ascendent as to make all the rest the victim of its 
‘special psychology, it has too much influence. Thus we arrive at 
the principle of balance, which may be formulated as follows: 
In the guidance of society each social element should share according to 
the intelligence and public spirit of its members, neither overshadowing 
other elements nor overshadowed by them. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


BAYLOR COLLEGE 


The teachers of social science in Texas have recently organized as 
the Social Science Section of the Texas State Teachers’ Association. 
Their immediate objective is to stimulate the study of the social sciences 
in the high schools. -Their officers are as follows: President, W. M. W. 
Splawn, Baylor College, Belton, Texas; Vice-President; Spurgeon Bell, 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas; Secretary-Treasurer, Cleona Lewis, 
College of Industrial Arts, Denton, Texas. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Dr. Jessica Peixotto has been in Washington during the second 
semester associated with the Children’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor. Miss Peixotto has been appointed a member of the Child Wel- 
fare Committee of the Advisory Commission of the Council of National 
Defense. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Arrangements have been made for a course entitled “Home Service 
and Social Work in War Time” to be offered in the Summer Quarter. 
Professor Edward C. Hayes, of the University of Illinois, who is the 
director of the Red Cross home-service institutes for the southern half 
of the state, is the instructor for the first term. ‘The course will be con- 
tinued during the second term. Correlated with this course will be a 
series of lectures on the general subject “Phases of War-Time Social 
Work.” Among the subjects of the special lectures are the following: 
home-service work of the Red Cross; governmental provision for families 
of enlisted men; health problems in war time; war recreation; woman 
and child labor; juvenile delinquency; re-education of handicapped 
soldiers. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The membership of a “National Patriotic Educational Faculty” 
composed of university and college professors includes in its number 
Dr. Franklin H. Giddings, according to an announcement by Dr. Robert 
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M. McElroy, educational director of the National Security League. 
The purpose of the faculty is to aid the League’s campaign for patriotism 
through education. ; 

Professor Giddings as the Charles K. Colver lecturer for 1918 at 
Brown University gave three lectures in January on “The Responsible 
State: A Re-examination of Fundamental Political Doctrine in the Light 
of World-War and the Menace of Anarchism.” 

In Teachers College a special course on “Problems of Social Recon- 
struction” is offered. The lecturers include Commissioner F. G. 
Howe, of the Department of Immigration; Dr. Thomas J. Jones, Dr. 
Sidney Gulick, Norman Thomas, Dr. Katherine B. Davis, John Collier, 
and Professor Harry F. Ward, of Boston University. 

A course of lectures on “Community Centers and Democracy” is 
also being conducted under the direction of Dr. Herbert Shenton. 


Fisk UNIVERSITY 


Professor G. E. Haynes has been appointed, for the period of the 
war, adviser to the Department of Labor with the title of director of 
negro economics. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Assistant Professor James Ford, of the department of social ethics, 
has been appointed to take charge of the bureau of information in con- 
nection with the housing bureau of the Department of Labor. 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Four Kansas cities are having three-day community institutes dur- 
ing the month of March, which is the culmination of social surveys made 
during the current year. They are Clay Center, Minneapolis, Marys- 
ville, and Beloit. The surveys were made under the direction of 
Dr. M. C. Elmer, of the University of Kansas. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Professor A. J. Todd, director of the Training Course for Social and 
Civic Work, is offering its first Social Service Plattsburg this summer 
from June 24 to August 3. Besides the regular courses there are a num- 
ber of special six weeks’ institutes on the following subjects: child wel- 
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fare in war time, case work with needy families, hospital social service, 
problems of the modern family, Red Cross home service. Among the 
lecturers are Professor A. J. Todd, director; Mr. F. J. Bruno, Dr. Carol 
Aronovici, Hastings H. Hart, Miss Amelia Sears, Professor M. C. 
Elmer, Professor J. S. Young, Professor R. G. Blakey. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE Ciry of New YORK 


In April Professor Maurice Parmelee sailed for England, where he 
is to be a representative in London of the United States War Trade 
Board. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Professor Howard Woodhead is in France for the duration of the 
war, engaged in Y.M.C.A. work in the danger zone. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Professor F. A. Fetter, of the department of economics and social 
institutions, has been granted leave of absence in order to assume the 
direction of the western division of the War Camp Community Service. 


STATE NORMAL COLLEGE, GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


The State Normal College is co-operating with the National Child 
Labor Committee in making a study of the child-welfare problem in 
North Carolina. Professor H. E. Beneke, with the help of his students, 
has made a survey of thirty rural schools in Guilford County. 


‘ 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Professor J. L. Gillin is the director of the department of civilian 
relief of the Central Division of the American Red Cross with head- 
quarters in Chicago. i 


REVIEWS 


Theories of Social Progress. A Critical Study of the Attempts to 
Formulate the Conditions of Human Progress. By ARTHUR 
James Topp, PH.D., Professor of Sociology, University of 
Minnesota. New York: Macmillan, 1918. Pp. xii+579. 


Everyone who has to deal professionally with books in the field of 
the social sciences is in luck if he escapes a rather early set of mind which 
confronts every new offering with the assumption that it will turn out 
to be futile if not fatuous. When the unexpected happens and a new 
book hurdles this prejudice there results a clear case of “a grand and 
glorious feelin’.” Professor Todd has created that welcome sensation 
in the office of this Jowrnal, and we hasten to congratulate, not only 
him, but the sociological fraternity. 

Occasionally a book appears which must be adopted at once as the 
pace-maker for its particular kind of search. It must become a medium 
of consciousness for everyone whose business takes him into its field. 
Our vote is for assignment of this book to that class. Professor Todd 
has not attempted the impossible feat of putting an absolute meaning 
into the category “progress,” but he has performed a service of high 
merit in plotting some of the outstanding features in the fortunes of the 
progress problem down to the present.. In our judgment familiarity with 
that portion of the methodological tradition which this survey covers 
should henceforth be required of every candidate for the Doctor’s degree 
in sociology. 

We wish that our experience with sociologists had authorized com- 
plete assent to the first sentence in Professor Todd’s preface: “From 
Comte onward sociologists have pretty generally agreed that the only ` 
justification for a Science of Society is its contributions to a workable 
theory of progress.” We fear that sociology has had its quota of would- 
be super-scientists, whose indigestion of the raw notion “knowledge for 
its own sake” arrested their development at the stage pseudo-scientist. 
Yet happily sociologists have been a fairly forward-looking folk and most 
of them have had a saving sense of dependence upon some sort of progress 
concept. Their practical reason gave them enough working psychology 
to escape reliance upon isolated cognition as a perpetual-motion appara- 
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tus; and if they were sometimes reserved about what they thought their 
knowledge might be good for, the majority were moved intermittently 
if not constantly by the hope that it might ultimately be good for some- 
thing. 

The brighter side of the picture is that the most effective sociologists 
have believed in progress as an attainable good. Whatever their failures 
to ingratiate their particular conceptions of progress they have at all 
events made it harder for people who did not believe in progress, or 
who did not believe in being themselves disturbed by progress, to be at 
ease in Zion. i 

Meanwhile—the sooner we get it shaped up in our minds the better— 
there comes a stage, if our thinking holds out that far, at which it seems 
to us that we must choose between being scientific and being religious, 
because it looks to us impossible to be both. On another, but an 

_intersecting plane, if we keep on long enough we surely bring up at a 
point at which we seem obliged to choose between being scientific and 
being effectively hopeful; for the two attributes present themselves to us 
as mutually destructive. In each case the escape from the dilemma is 
not to accépt it as a finality but to follow each of the apparently con- 
flicting terms a stage or stages farther until we arrive at a point at which 
these terms have revealed themselves to a few competently equipped 
adventurers as not contradictory but complemental. Since these 
thought stages are given in the nature of our thinking, it is more than a 
Sabbath day’s journey toward our intelléctual Jerusalem to become 
aware of their typicalness as thought stages and to make our plans 
accordingly. It marks advance from juvenility toward maturity to 
perceive that not science and religion, nor science and progressiveness are 
mutually exclusive, but only some arbitrary or premature content forced 
into one or both of the terms of either antithesis. Yet this violence 
toward the content of the terms is practiced incessantly. It is mostly 
inadvertent, or there would be fewer well-meaning people on either side 
lending themselves to the confusion. We are promoted one grade in the 
school of experience when we achieve ability to detach ourselves from 
the dialectic of our own and others’ minds sufficiently to criticize the 
thought process as dispassionate observers and to set up danger signals 
wherever we prove to be assigning unauthorized values to knowledge on 
the one hand or to attitude on the other. 

Professor Todd’s book will be the prescription which wise EEE T 
in the next future will recommend to students who are suffering from 
the knowledge versus progress disadjustment. It is not a finished work 
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by any means; but we agree with Professor Patten that it would be 
well if more men with a message would send it forth while it may be 
most fertile instead of cultivating it toward a completion that might be 
sterile. ` This book will be taken most fairly, not as a thesaurus, but as a 
syllabus. If a professional bibliographer with the resources of the Brit- 
ish Museum at call were turned loose upon it he could easily swell its 
bulk, but quite likely at the expense of its usefulness. There is stalwart 
common sense in the author’s decision (chap. viii) for his purpose to 
treat selected theories about progress instead of attempting all-around 
justice to the men who held’ the theories. In the case of each type of 
theory discussed, if the author were supposed to have offered the text as 
exhaustive, he might easily be thrown on the defensive. Perhaps the 
chapter on the relation of religion to progress is most likely to call the 
attention of the critical reader to the contrast between the treatment 
possible, in a conspectus of this sort, for any single phase of the subject 
and an intensive study of one of these phases. The same relation is 
evident, however, under each of the subordinate titles. One might even 
feel within him some stirrings as devil’s advocate when one finds how 
little unshared space is given to philosophical pessimisrn (chap. vii, sec. 3, 
and possibly sec. 4). But the author was probably right’in deciding 
that his duty lay chiefly with the protagonists; not with the antago- 
nists, of progress. It is to be hoped that the book will meet such grate- 
ful reception that the publishers will provide a second edition with a 
more adequate index. The defect of machinery is a serious charge upon 
the grist. If one vaguely recalls—to select illustrations at random— 
that Bachofen, or Ghent, or F. G. Spencer is quoted as saying, something 
worth reconsidering, one is irritated at finding that the index leaves 
no alternatives except dropping the matter or hunting through more 
than five hundred pages to find it. One’s temper is not improved by 
the observation that no principle appears to account for the presence 
in the index of numerous names and titles which one reader wants less to 
the exclusion of many that the same one wants more. And as to subjects, 
if “perfectionism,” why neither “optimism” nor “pessimism,” etc. ? 
But we find so much to praise that this fault-finding is mostly per- 
functory. There is a peculiar clutch about the book in that, while dealing 
with a long series of more or less insistent dogmatists, it is never dog- 
matic, but constantly and contagiously: constructive. While pointing 
out over and over again that this, that, and the other theory failed to 
demonstrate a formula of progress, the argument makes for the cumula- 
tive impression that the progressive temper and the progressive effort 
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are somehow in keeping with the scheme of things. And this impression 
is not produced by any sort of meretricious appeal. . It is rather through 
the exhibition of influences so busy, so persistent, so prolific, so benign, 
that no wonder some men have thought each of them alone might be 
excepted as assurance of an unrealized something and as guaranty of the 
sovereign quality of that something. 

In drawing the lesson of these repeated mistaken inferences the 
author keeps pointing out that it is not the operation of any single force 
which makes for progress; it is not the achievement of any definable 
condition, as an end in itself, that is to be identified with progress; but 
that so far as our intelligence can ever reach, the criteria of progress must 
be the making or not making toward qualities of results rather than the 
making or not making toward any end thought of as fixedly structural- 
ized. In particular he proposes as one expression of the criterion 
of progress (p. 147) “‘interest in human well-being” and experimentation 
with programs projected by that interest. ‘Thus progress is to be 
associated with pointings and movings a certain whitherward as alterna- 
tive with pointings and movings other whitherward; the arbiter between 
alternative whithers being, to be sure, no absolute authority, but “more 
and more conscious and rationalized,” yet at best fallible and never 
unanimous human consensus. This criterion then is frankly a judgment, 
not an invariable unit. But after we have caught up with Sir William 
Hamilton’s conclusion that absolutes are not to be had in human house- 
keeping what more do we need than this respectability of direction in 

_place of coveted certainty of goal? 

“Man is the tool-making animal.” Yes. “He is above all else an 
institution-maker” (pp. 180-81). Yes, but is it not nibbling in a bit 
farther toward the inwardness of the situation to add, Man is beneath all 
else the evaluation-secreting animal? Whether primarily as cognitive, or 
emotional, or volitional response, in countless varieties of reactions men 
produce in one and the same form with evolving incongruity, and per- 
haps later evolving congruity of.content, the evaluation this is more 
desirable than that. This which we thus refer to as an individual judg- 
ment becomes, or was before, a group judgment. The problem of the 
priority formula as to the how-often and in-what-degree of group versus 
socius initiative in the matter need not detain us here. These evalua- 
tions become the content of the believing and feeling and willing of indi- 
viduals and of groups. They represent to men the worth-whilenesses of 
life. They multiply, they amass, they affiliate, they segregate. They 
prompt to trial of realizability. They become personified in the people 
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who produce them or adopt them. These evaluation impersonators 
collide, in the group formations which they maintain, with more or less 
irreconcilable alternative evaluations. In the process the evaluations 
concerned go through a measureless scale of confirmations, refutations, 
eliminations, modifications, ramifications, and amalgamations, with a 
slowly accumulating deposit of general and approachingly universal and 
constant evaluation. At no time may men be sure beyond possibility 
of doubt that the trend of their conclusions may not bring up against 
some cosmic catastrophe which will deliver to their evaluation scheme its 
reductio ad absurdum. On the other hand it is much more certain that 
we should hasten universal smash if we shifted over to any other con- 
ceivable program than practical optimism, if we should cease to say this 
is better than ¢hat, and if we should cease to say that the ultimate this.for 
our human program is every now and then the death of a vicarious elect 
of us as the price of continuing the evaluation competition rather than , 
acceptance of physical life at the cost of aborting the evaluation process. 
Either working faith that cumulative and ascending better is given in 
the conditions of human life, that the method of trial and error in reliance 
upon convergence of human evaluations toward authentic translation 
of immanent values into controlling standards is a guide worth following, 
or a radical unfaith, which if universalized both in theory and practice 
would promptly annihilate all values except those that might survive 
reversion to universal struggle between egos at their lowest terms. 

Dr. Todd must not be held responsible for our rendering of his 
constructive optimism, though our version is in spirit at least identical 
with his. He has persuasively reiterated his own belief throughout the 
book and his closing paragraph summarizes it in these words: 

This long analysis will hardly admit of compression into a single formula: 
truth balks at such narrow limits, and men have learned to suspect the aphorism 
as an insidious half-truth at best. But as nearly as I can state what to me is 
the end of human progress, it would be somewhat in this form: that the final 
goal of all things, if they have or can be made to have a goal, is not some merely 
static perfection for God, society, or the individual; it is the identification of 
personal interest with social interest to an increasing degree. You may para- 
phrase this as consecrated intelligence, or as reconciling freedom of individual 
will with evolution of society, or as the identification of man individualized 
and man socialized. Anybody who has ever tried it knows that such a harmony 
does not come at one swoop. To believe so is to revert to the age of fable. 
Neither can humanity dodge the final responsibility for its own fate. To call 
in the gods is to court disaster. However you conceive the end of all things, , 
man was surely placed on this planet to work out his own salvation. I am 
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not at all sure that the inevitable and autoniatic end of the social process is 
increasing installments of justice and greater elevation and expansion of the 
great masses of men. But I believe ¿t can be made the end by steady, persistent 
preoccupation with the problem, and by that alone. Moreover, I hold it to be 
neither sacrilege nor lése majesté to believe that with applied sociology and 
an education leavened by it rests this problem of harmonizing more closely 
through enlightened will the facts of social achievement and progressive social 
welfare. 


ALBION W. SMALL 
UNIVERSITY oF 'CHICAĠO 


The Origin and Evolution of Life. By HENRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1917. Pp. xxi+322. 
$3.00. 

This is a fascinating story, told with simple dignity of style, of the 
development of life on our planet. In its scopè and comprehensiveness 
the book furnishes a unique survey of the field. As compared with 
Darwin’s epoch-making work, The Origin of Species, it shows how far 
science has traveled under the impulse of Darwin’s theory. The author 
begins his account with the inorganic preparation for life in our solar 
system and on our planet. On this point he seems in substantial agree- 
ment with Professor Lawrence J. Henderson. In tracing the evolution 
back to the precellular stage of the bacteria and their forerunners he 
narrows the gulf from the inorganic to the organic and is in sympathy 
with the view “that adaptation will prove to be a continuation of the 
previous cosmic order rather than the introduction of a new order of 
things” (p. 10). He recognizes, however, that any theory to be of value 
must rest upon “experiment, observation, and research, guided by the 
imagination and checked by verification.” In the vast survey of the 
development of life-forms from the bacteria to the highest mammals, 
covering a period of “perhaps a hundred million years,” the author 
shows his mastery of the data now available, particularly the imposing 
paleontological evidence to which he is a distinguished contributor. 

` The book, however, is not merely a picturesque exhibit of evidence, 
but is illumined throughout by hypothesis. Indeed the advance since 

Darwin is no less striking on the side of hypothesis than in the extension 

of data. Darwin’s great principle of selection by environment stands as 

an important contribution. But it does not account for the inner 
` dynamics of the life-mechanism. This the author finds, with Weismann, 
in the heredity chromatin of germ plasm. This, however, is not inde- 
pendent of the three other energy complexes in the author’s energy. 
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theory of life, viz., the body chromatin and protoplasm, the inorganic 


environment, and the life-environment (p. 21).- Evolution is the result- 


ant of the action, reaction, and interaction of all four factors. While 
the author holds that “the development of individual life is an unfolding 
of the energies taken within the body under the directing agency of the 
chromatin, and the evolution of life is essentially the evolution of 
chromatin energies” (pp. 96, 97), he also holds with the prevailing 
opinion among paleontologists that the chromatin is affected by its 
interaction with the other energy complexes cited above. “Taking the 
whole history of vertebrate life from the beginning, we observe that 
every prolonged, old adaptive phase in a similar habitat becomes 


impressed in the heredity characters of the chromatin” (p. 152). Though - 


` the author denies the inheritance of acquired traits in the sense of con- 
sciously acquired habits, it would seem that his theory steers a middle 
ground between extreme Weismannism and Lamarckism. As regards 
the direction of the life-process the author seems to take a middle ground 
between the chance theory of the pure Darwinians and the theories 
which add a directing entelechy (Driesch) or elan vital (Bergson) to the 
chemical process. While a small proportion of the facts seem to conform 
to the salutary conception (DeVries), the author holds to the continuity 
hypothesis for the large mass of the facts. There is an inner predeter- 
mination in the heredity chromatin which makes it seem as though 
characters were latent, waiting to be-called forth, and many new char- 
acters definitely appear and take an adaptive direction from the start 


(the law of rectigradation, p. 252). The process of evolution is an . 


orderly process, but the order is immanent in the cosmic process itself. 
In this sense the author quotes Aristotle approvingly: “Nature pro- 
duces those things which, being continually moved by a certain prin- 
ciple contained in themselves, arrive at a certain end” (p. 9). While 
the author’s theory, therefore, is that of chemism and mechanism, it 
is not materialism in the antiteleological sense. The question might 
`- be raised whether the author is not overworking the heredity chro- 
matin, the relation of which to the protoplasm and body chromatin 
the author himself frankly acknowledges to be unknown. The 
author’s empirical results could no doubt be stated just as well, and 
perhaps with even greater consistency, without this speculative em- 
phasis. But his position is after all the orthodox one in biological 


science just now. 
J. E. Boopin 
CARLETON COLLEGE ; 
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Negro Education. A study of the private and higher schools for 
colored people in the United States prepared in co-operation 
with the Phelps-Stokes Fund under the direction of THomas 
Jesse Jones, Bureau of Education. In two vols. Pp. xx+ 
423,and 724. U.S. Bureau of Education, Bulletins 38 and 39, 
IgI7. 

The Civil War, which destroyed slavery, left as an inheritance a 
race problem. If discussion solved problems it should have solved this 
one. Ithasnotdoneso. For fifty years the Negro has been an unfailing 
topic of discussion in every part of the South. In some form or other 
he has been the issue in almost every important political campaign since 
the Civil War. At every crossroads and corner grocery or other open ' 
forum where men meet and talk the Negro is still the chief intellectual 
interest.. Fifty years of agitation has kept alive sectional and racial 
prejudices. It has added little to an understanding of the problem 
unless we count as understanding a sense of the futility of the agitation 
itself. 

So far as there has been any consistent effort to deal with the race 
problem in the South it has been through the medium of the schools. 
Education has nowhere faced more novel, complicated, and important 
tasks than in the Negro schools in the southern states. On the 
other hand, nowhere has education tried so many original experiments, 
nowhere has it acheived more interesting successes or more instructive 
failures. 

It is this fact which lends special interest to the two massive volumes 
of Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones’s report on The Private and Higher Education 
for Colored People in the United States. ; 

Until this report was issued, no one with the exception of a few 
individuals had any adequate knowledge either of Negro education as 
a whole or of the relative merits of the individual institutions through 
which it has been carried on. One-of the first purposes of this report 
was to supply donors of Negro schools, supported wholly or in part by 
northern philanthropy, with specific information with regard toindividual 
schools. This task has been performed by the second volume of the 
report, which consists of description in alphabetical order, state by state, 
of every private school for Negroes in the southern states. 

The second purpose of the report has been to outline a program of 
Negro education broad enough to include all existing types of Negro 
schools, including private and public institutions. 
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The third purpose has been to present in the form of a general survey 
such a broad and at the same time intimate picture of the existing Negro 
schools as would permit the American people to conceive this matter 
of Negro education as a system. There is need for such a view. At 
present Negro education presents itself too often as a mere mess of little, 
pitiful, struggling institutions, each ŝo intent on presenting its own little 
problem as to have lost sight of the one common purpose that could 
alone justify its existence. 

One difficulty with the survey is that in trying to realize three distinct 
purposes at once the report has grown to such bulk that few persons will 
ever be induced to use it for more than a reference book. Buried away 
in these two ponderous volumes there are, however, materials which, 
if they could be separately printed, would be eagerly read by a wide 
circle of readers. 

Some of the most interesting and suggestive facts in this report— 
for good reason no doubt—are simply recorded without adequate inter- 
pretation. For example, a study of the appropriations on public schools 
in 1,055 Negro and white counties where per capita expenditures for 
schools by race are available shows that in counties where ro per cent 
of the population: are’ Negroes the expenditures for whites is $7.96, for 
blacks $7.23; in counties where Negroes represent 75 to 100 per cent of 
the population the expenditure for whites is $22.75 and that for Negroes 
is $1.75 per capita. Further statistics indicate that the per capita sums 
for Negro education regularly increase and those for whites correspond- 
ingly decrease as the proportion of Negroes becomes smaller. 

In this connection a statement of the state superintendent of public 

. instruction of North Carolina calls attention to the fact that while the 
expenditure for white schools increased eightfold and the expenditure 
for Negro schools threefold from 1880 to 1910, the expenditure 
Negro schools in 1895 was larger than in 1905. 

The figures are significant. How far do they account for the steady 
movement of the Negro population out of the “black belts” to the 
southern cities, to the industrial centers of the North, and to other 
agricultural areas of the South? 

Still other explanations suggest themselves. How far do these 
statistics represent a policy of the plantation owners which is reflected 
in the popular dictum that “education spoils a field hand”? How far 
do they reflect the general helplessness of a rural community in the face 
of problems which it does not wholly understand and with which it is 
not, as at present organized, able adequately to cope? 
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These are questions which could not be adequately answered perhaps 
within the limitations of a government report. They are typical of 
others which emerge from a thoughtful consideration of the mass of 
information which is collected within the course of this survey. 


ROBERT E. Park 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Societies of the Plains Indians. Edited by CLARK WISSLER. Con- 
tributors: CLARK WISSLER, ROBERT H. Lowrie, PLINY EARL 
GODDARD, ALANSON SKINNER, and James R. Mure. Anthro- 
pological Papers of the American Museum of Natural History. 
Vol. XI, Parts I to XIII, 1916. Pp. viii-+1031. 


Ethnologists in America have been eagerly waiting for the complete 
presentation and final summarization of the material accumulated by 
the members of the anthropological staff of the American Museum of 
Natural History. The volume is now available, comprising fifteen 
independent ethnological papers and two comparative and analytical 
treatises covering the societies, ceremonial, and dance associations of the 
Dakota and Blackfoot by Dr. Wissler; the Crow, Mandan, Hidatsa, 
Arikara, Plains Shoshone, and Kiowa by Dr. Lowrie; the Sarsi by Dr. 
Goddard; the Plains Ojibway, Plains Cree, Iowa, Kansa, and Ponca by 
Mr. Skinner; and the Pawnee by Mr. Murie. The comparative dis- 
cussion of this extensive array of carefully executed research is contained 
in one additional article by the editor, Dr. Wissler, and one by Dr. 
Lowie. 

From its inception in 1912 the work of the authors of this volume 
has been pursued with a scientific purpose “too great for haste, too high 
for rivalry.” The reviewer can hardly undertake to present any char- 
acteristics of the individual papers of the collection. These in them- 
selves are intensively concrete. It is in the discussional essays that we 
find the material for review. The student may repose considerable 
confidence in the value of the conclusions reached, because the study 
“was originally projected on the assumption that as a whole these 
organizations of the Plains Indians were a phenomenon of culture dif- 
fusion and that a close analytic study of them in detail would reveal 
the approximate places and times of their origins. As these assumptions 
were not published or made a part of the instructions to field workers, it 
cannot be claimed that the data were selected according to this criterion” 
` (Wissler, p. vii). 
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Dr. Wissler chooses certain characteristics of shamanism for analysis 
and discussion. He discusses (pp. 859-73) in some detail the theoretical 
history of the connection between certain shamanistic practices and 
certain modern ceremonies, the Grass Dance, Dream Dance, and Hot 
Dance. The Fire Dance and fire tricks he ascribes to the Dakota, and 
the shamanistic organization and the phenomenon of association to the 
Caddoan Pawnee, the fusion of which produced the ceremony so widely 
distributed now over the Plains area. A diagram illustrates the course 
of diffusion. Dr. Wissler aptly emphasizes the opportunity offered by 
the modern Grass Dance “for the discovery of the mechanism by which 
a ceremonial trait is produced and diffused” (p. 870). He objects to 
prejudice among field workers against modern ceremonies, and: serves a 
warrant against perpetuating such ‘prejudice. The Fire Dance, which 
has analoga in Polynesia and Australia, may. be taken as one of the 
important and interesting complex phenomena dealt with in Dr. Wissler’s 
theoretical discussion. The author is conservative as regards the ques- 
tion whence came the first suggestion of the fire trick. “Suggestions 
rain in upon people from everywhere, but only now and then do they 
find a footing in their culture complex. Under such conditions it is of 
little moment from whence the suggestion came. What we are seeking 

. is to locate the group in which the’fire trick was first used as the 
fundamental feature of a ceremonial complex. To this the eastern 
Dakota can make a strong circumstantial claim” (pp. 861-62). It occurs 
to the mind of the reviewer that the fire trick dealt with historically in 
Dr. Wissler’s lucid interpretation may have been an old and fundamental 
property possession of the Siouan stock, for mention is made of it by 
John Lederer (Discoveries, etc., Virginia and Carolina, 1669-70, by Sir 
William Talbot [London, 1672], pp. 17-18), who observed the ceremony 
among the Catawba of South Carolina. This author describes the 
cerémony in which he saw an individual “foam at the mouth, stand bare- 
foot upon burning coal for near one hour, and then, recovering his senses, 
leap out of the fire without hurt or signe of any.” In other respects the 
Catawba are regarded as representing probably the most.archaic type 
of Siouan culture in the South. The Fire Dance accordingly may have 

“had a wider distribution among the Siouan peoples in earlier days. 

_ Were we to deal with the other feature traits of the subject in a 
similar manner, many pages would be required to do justice to the 
material which Dr. Wissler lays before the student for consideration. 

Dr. Lowie next treats us to a historical and comparative summary 
of the age-societies of the Plains Indians. Sociologists who have been 
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following the studies of Schurtz and Webster dealing with human 
societies are familiar with the theory that there are laws underlying the 
history of these groupings which result in the appearance of age-societies 
independent of one another in distinct areas “at a definite stage of 
the series.” In his usual logical manner Lowie proceeds to deal with the 
age-society material furnished in quantity by his collaborators in the 
volume. He presents his treatment in two divisions, a historical sum- 
mary and a comparative summary. ‘The occurrence of similar institu- 
tions among the Masai of East Africa and the Melanesians of Oceanica 
provide him in his comparative section with outside areas for contrast 
in order to “throw into relief the essential characteristics of Plains Indian 
age-societies” (p. 882) which he states is the purpose of his paper. 

The material shows that societies in which there are no age-gradings 
exist among the southern Siouan, Pawnee, Arikara, Cheyenne, Dakota, ` 
Assiniboine, and Crow. ' These Dr. Lowie treats as representing a certain 
type whose constituent elements approximate the graded age-societies 
of the same region occurring among the Arapaho, Gros Ventre, Blackfoot, 
Hidatsa, and Mandan. After treating the evidence of facts in an exhaus- 
tive discussion from every theoretical angle he is emboldened to conclude 
that the form-pattern of the age-societies originated among the agri- 
cultural village tribes, the Mandan and Hidatsa (p. 950). He next deals 
with the question of priority of the graded or ungraded societies, and 
‘reversing Schurtz’s theory that grouping by age is a basic and-primeval 
characteristic of human society he assumes the graded societies of the 
Plains to be a later and special development (p. 952). On pages 953-54 
a brief generalized interpretation is found restating the two historical 
and chronological conclusions just given, which will appeal to the reader 
who has followed the discussion as methodologically correct and reason- 
able. The solution of the historical problem suggested by his study of 
the age-societies is summed up in Lowie’s last paragraph: 

“The age-societies as a whole constitute an institution sut generis, 
While resemblances, sometimes of an illuminating nature, occur among 
the Masai and the Melanesians, the essential diversity of these three 
groups of phenomena is not open to doubt.” 

One of the oft-repeated lessons to be learned from this intensive 
piece of work is to avoid the error which Schurtz is accused of 
committing. Says Lowie in his characteristic style: “His chief error 
was one common among generalizers: he did not undertake an inten- 
sive investigation of the empirical data nor ascertain their correlates in 
the cultures where they had been reported, but imposed on them a 
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Procrustean scheme by which they were made to fit into nsady nade 
rubrics.’ (p. 967). 

_ Sociologists and. ethnologists are now awaiting with keen interest 
the next promised symposium of studies from the same group of authors 
on the Sun.Dance of the Plains Indians, the first instalment of which 
has just appeared. f 


FRANK G. SPECK 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Our Democracy, Iis Origin and Its Tasks. By James H. TUFTS, 
Professor in the University of Chicago. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1917. Pp. vi+327. l 
“This book is not for the scholar. It is intended for the citizen— 

and the prospective citizen.” It is essentially a primer of democracy 

for juveniles. As such it has value, but for the readers of this journal 
it has little significance. Its materials, familiar to every reader of 

English and American history, are carefully chosen and well organized. 

The book is written with the utmost simplicity of style. It leaves the 

impression of a child’s history. 

Part I deals with “The Beginnings of Co-operation, Order, and 
Liberty.” Kinship society is sketched to show the genesis of co-operative 
effort; the rise of the state as an institution of order imposed by a. band 
of warriors upon the conquered; the growth of town life during the 
Middle Ages with its crafts, guilds, classes, and moral ideals giving fuller 
and freer co-operation; and finally the origin and development of liberty 
in the English nation reviewed. 

Part II treats of “Liberty, Union, Democracy in the New World.” 
How American liberty arose, how the union was formed and made secure, 
and how self-government together with a measure of equality has been 
achieved are set forth with much analysis, definition, exposition, and 
some criticism. 

Throughout the work the author contends , that special privilege 
once acquired by the few is the means of its extension to all. 

The tasks of our democracy to which the author addresses himself 
are neither fully grasped nor adequately treated. The great struggle 
for economic and industrial equality merits far greater space than this 
work assigns. This with other omissions renders the book less complete 


than could be desired. 
NEWELL L. Sms 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
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The School as a Social Institution: An Introduction to the Study of 
Social Education. By CHARLES L. RoBBINS, PH.D. Boston, 
New York, Chicago: Allyn & Bacon, 1918. Pp. xxv-+470. 


The author of this book is the teacher of history of education in the 
New York Training School for Teachers, and he makes good use of his 
familiarity with the school of the past to explain the school of today. 
His aim, as the preface states, is to describe “the most vital present-day 
conceptions of what the school has been, is, and is becoming.” 

. There are fifteen chapters. The first is a historical review of the 
way the idea of the school as a social institution has developed from 
ancient times down to the present. The second treats the social ideals 
which the school may develop: sociability, co-operation, tolerance, 
freedom, responsibility, initiative, justice—and ‘notes how certain 
peoples or theorists have emphasized now one and now another of them. 
The third chapter analyzes the social ‘conditions which control the 
school: home life, church, philanthropic societies, industry, the state, 
tradition and custom, social classes, communication, and ideals. Then 
chapter iv is introductory to the five which follow; together they. 
work out-“the reaction of the school upon society”: as protective by 
supervising the health of children; as selective by the retardation, 
elimination, and acceleration of pupils; as guiding, especially’ with 
reference to vocation; as an instrument of control through moral 
education; and as a community center. Chapter x describes the educa- 
tional system of the United States, ending with the junior high school and 
the Gary plan. Chapter xi treats of private schools, including denomina- 
tional schools. Chapters xii and xiii treat of the course of study, the 
former of.such general considerations as nature and origin, function, and 
the principles underlying selection; the latter of the various branches of 
study beginning with religion and ending with vocational subjects. 
Chapter xiv is on method, and chapter xv on the teacher as a social prod- 
uct and a social factor. : 

This book presupposes a knowledge of history, of the history of edu- 
cation, and of current educational movements. For instance, “the 
Academy,” “Julian, the Apostate,’ “seven liberal arts,” ‘“monitorial 
system,” and “Montessori system” occur without explanation. On 
the other hand there is no use of technical terms from sociology and 
there is scanty reference to the writings of sociologists. Chapter xiv is 
the least satisfactory. The basis of method is so largely psychological 
that the handling of it on a’social basis is necessarily scrappy. The . 
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other chapters are uniformly good, for the treatment is well balanced 
and illuminating. The book will doubtless be welcome in schools for 


the training of teachers. 
F. R. Crow 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
OsHxosH, Wis. 


Jewish Philanihropy. An Exposition of Principles and Methods of 
Jewish Social Service in the United States. By Boris D. 
Bocen, PH.D. New York: Macmillan, 1917. Pp. xvii+3g9r. 


Little has been done of a scientific nature in the study.of philan- 
thropy. This exposition is a useful “first attempt in this direction.” 
Here is an examination of about two thousand Jewish philanthropic 
agencies in the United States spending about ten million dollars annually 
and requiring the services of at least two thousand persons who possess 
more or less professional proficiency, and a statement of the principles 
which have been evolved through the experience gained in actual phil- 
anthropic effort on the part of these numerous and cliverse agencies. 
The material was collected originally for a course of lectures given at 
the Hebrew Union College of Cincinnati. 

Beginning with a consideration of the scope of Jewish philanthropy 
and the nature of dependency and of charity among the Jews Dr. Bogen 
outlines the character of the various organizations that have been set 
up, their methods of raising and administering funds, and the methods 
which they have adopted from time to time in dealing with transients, 
immigrants, resident dependents, family deserters, and dependent 
women and children. He describes what has been done in the distribu- 
tion of relief, standards adopted, and educational needs met. Neighbor- 
hood problems as they present. themselves to the Jewish settlements 
and the utilization of volunteer service in philanthropic work are given 
careful consideration. He thinks that “the synagogue is again becoming 
a center of social service.” 

The measure of success attained in federated solicitation of funds, 
in budget-making, and in applying business methods to problems of 
administration is pointed out, as is also the measure of failure in the 
back-to-the-soil movement and in the “Galveston movement” to dis- 
tribute immigrants. The author neglects at times to urge community 
responsibility and opportunity. For example, in discussing the work of 
the Jewish institutions for the treatment of tuberculosis he emphasizes 
the importance of providing after-care for the patients, but fails to 
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emphasize the opportunity to participate in the campaign against 
tuberculosis and to promote more effective public-health work in our 
cities. 

The bibliography is well chosen and the list of concise questions 
at the end of each chapter facilitates the use of the book as a text in the 
classroom and in study clubs. It is a book that will be of interest to 
all social workers and it is also a contribution toward a scientific study 
of philanthropy. 

J. E. CUTLER 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


An American in the Making: The Life Story of an Immigrant. By 
M. E. Ravace. New York and London: Harper, 1917. 
Pp. 271. $1.40. 

When we speak of the race problem in America we think of the negro 
and then, perhaps, of the oriental. We have not hitherto considered 
the European immigrant in this connection. Most of our foreign 
populations have been, until very recent years, sufficiently eager to 
become full-fledged Americans. The easy terms upon which they were 
admitted to citizenship and the rapidity with which the second genera- 
tion has adopted American manners and entered into the eager scramble 
of American life have created problems enough, but they have not been 
race problems. 

Something has happened in recent years to change this. The immi- 
grant has begun, for one thing, to read what men write about him; he 
has reflected on it, and as our schools have made him articulate he has 
begun to write back. In doing this he is seeking to state his own point 
of view. He is not wholly apologetic, however. He is critical as well, 
and his comments on American life, or rather upon the transplanted 
European life which he meets here, shed light on places that need illumi- 
nation. The book by M. E. Ravage is one of these human documents. 
It is perhaps all the more interesting because it is the story of one who 
has not as yet been so thoroughly and happily assimilated as the writers 
whose autobiographies have preceded his. And there is in this book a 
certain amount of self-assertion which seems to represent, as I have 
suggested, a dawning racial consciousness. 

“What, I wonder, do they know of America, who know only 
America? The more I think upon the subject the more I become per- 
suaded that the teacher and the taught, as between those who were 
born and those who came here, must be reversed.” 
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It is a Roumanian Jew who speaks this. This book is the story of 
the author’s translation, if I may use that expression, from the quiet, 
humdrum life of a Roumanian village to the roaring confusion and 
excitement of New York City. This story has all the qualities of a 
romance with rather more actuality, news, and realistic detail than even 
the best fiction offers. It is a valuable source-book on the subject of 
the immigrant. f 


ROBERT E. PARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Challenge of Pittsburgh. By DANELL L. Marsa. New York: 
Missionary Education Movement, 1917. Pp. viii+311. 
Cloth, $0.60; paper, $0.40. 

The Challenge of St. Louis. By Grorcr B. Mancotp, Director, 
Missouri School of Social Economy. New York: Missionary 
Education Movement, 1917. Pp. 271. Cloth, $0.60; paper, 
$0.40. - 

The title of these books suggests the purpose for which they were 
written. They belong to what we may call “The Challenge of the 
Cities Series.” “Challenge” is a word taken from the bright lexicon 
of the Uplifter. It is a word used to express the fact that a situation is 
“up to you.” In this case “you” refers to the churches. The purpose of 

‘these books is to put the facts about our cities, so far as they can be 
gathered from existing sources of information, into such shape that they. 
will interest people who find their intellectual life in the church and its 
activities. It is one of the ways in which the modern church, which has 
lost its interest in decisive doctrines, is seeking to find a new material and 

a new method for carrying on its historic task. Since the church in its 

_ struggle for intellectual freedom divorced itself from the state it has 
largely lost its touch with life. It is only in its missionary movements 
that the church has maintained its contact with secular activities and 
actual life. It is on the whole the missionaries, foreign and domestic, 
who are bringing the church into new avenues of usefulness and giving 
it new hope and new faith. These books are useful; not important as 
literature perhaps, but they are manifestations of the missionary move- 
ment and of the changing current of community life as it is reflected in the 
churches. 


ROBERT E. Park 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Principles of Mental Hygiene. By Wituiam A. Wuitr, M.D. 
New York: Macmillan, 1917. Pp. xiv+323. $2.00. 


This book attempts to give the principles of mental hygiene as they 
have been applied to various forms of social activities and bring them 
into connected discussion. It is divided into two parts. In the first 
the reader is introduced to the theoretical statements which reveal the 
underlying scientific principles. In the second these principles are 
related to such problems as insanity, crime, feeble-mindedness, pauper- 
ism, prostitution, illegitimacy, and alcoholism. These are treated as 
the result of mental inefficiency at the social level of adjustment due to 
the inability of certain individuals successfully to cope with the com- 
plexities of modern life.. Misconduct is psychological failure expressed 
in unwholesome social reaction. It must be decreased, therefore, by 
preventive efforts which should be carried on especially by the schools 
and should be based upon the principles revealed by the science of 
mental hygiene. At present conduct that is socially inadequate is cata- 
logued by society according to the form it takes, and the mentally 
inefficient individuals are thus regarded as belonging to certain groups 
because by this process society is able to define its attitude toward 
them. 

“In other words, insanity and criminality are not inherent in the 
individuals as such, but are rather projected upon them by the com- 
munity, they are forms of herd critique. They are labels which society 
applies to individuals whose conduct comes within certain categories 
which society, by means of its law-making function, attempts to define” 
(p. 121). 

One of the best chapters is that dealing with the criminal. It is a 
stimulating but painful presentation of our present social mismanage- 
ment in dealing with individuals who have proved socially incompetent 
for various reasons, but who are arbitrarily treated as members of one 
group and given legalized repression. i 

The chapter on “Underlying Concepts” requires considerable 
knowledge of recent alienistic discussion to be appreciated and, as the 
author suggests, perhaps practical social workers may wisely omit 
reading it. 

It is fortunate that the mental-hygiene movement has reached 
the point that justifes the writing of such a book as this. Dr. White 
is well equipped for his task, for in recent alienistic literature he is 
among the most prolific and stimulating of writers. Comprehensive 
in his sympathies, he is one of the most conservative of the American 
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students of Freud. The work is frankly pioneer in spirit and does not 
claim finality or completeness. It is certainly a book that the practical 
social worker as well as the theorist should carefully read. 


Ernest R. GROVES 
New HAMPSHIRE STATE COLLEGE 


Slavery or Prostitution: A Plea for Emancipation. By Mauve E. 
Manor, Secretary of the New York Probation and Protective 
Association. New York: Macmillan, 1916. Pp. 308. 


This is a sane presentation of the social situation with regard to 
prostitution in New York and deserves the widest possible circulation. 
It presents the apparent factors leading to prostitution as follows: 
broken homes, crowded homes, sweatshop homes, lack of understanding 
and sympathy, lack of work, seasonal work, dangerous work, low wage, 
lack of training for work, dance halls, cafés, clubs and amusement 
parks, bad companions, and absence of parks and playgrounds. l 

The program of amelioration may be summarized in the following 
quotation from page ro: 

As efforts have been made to rebuild and strengthen characters that have 
been demoralized, the necessity of preventing girls from entering prostitution 
has become constantly more insistent. The need has been shown of a vigorous 
campaign of law enforcement directed especially against exploiters who stimu- 
late the demand for prostitution and the supply of young girls to meet that 
demand. Protection of difficult and runaway girls, organization of the Girls’, 
Protective League, and educational work to lessen demand and supply and to 
arouse society to the need of safeguarding young women have been part of a . 
program of prevention. At the same time that protective barriers must be 
raised by society around feeble-minded, ignorant, untrained, and defenseless 
girls, educational work must be carried on among boys and girls to strengthen 
character, to teach self-control and the sanctity of the sex relationship, and to 
build up, as the ultimate safeguard, the spiritual defense. 


Victor E. HELLEBERG 
UNIVERSITY oF KANSAS 


Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work. Chicago, 
1917. Pp. xi+675. 

The change of title that was voted by the National Conference of 

Charities and Corrections at its forty-fourth session, June 6 to 13, 1917, 

in Pittsburgh was an attempt to get away from the terms charities and 
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corrections, of which one has an unsavory meaning and the other is too 
narrow an implication; the new title of ‘Conference of Social Work” is 
unfortunately somewhat awkward and unpleasing. In the annual 
volume several points are to be noted: (r) a new section on “Social 
Problems and the War” is given first position in the book; (2) the name 
of the section on feeble-mindedness is changed to the constructive title 
of “Mental Hygiene”; (3) the influence of the Conference is extended 
into the rural life of the nation and a new division on “Rural Social 
Problems” makes its appearance; (4) increasing interest is shown in 
social insurance which is defined as “true communal risk bearing”; 
and (5) democracy is stressed, e.g., Thomas Mott Osborne’s strong plea 
that “the prisons be made safe for democracy.” 

The keynote of the volume is given in the address by President 
Frederic Almy and in the Conference sermon by the Rt. Rev. Charles D. 
Williams, who points out that “charity” has failed because it nourishes 
dependence and hypocrisy, and that “social service” has failed because it 
“ran full against the blank, impassable walls of our unjust industrial 
conditions” and our “intolerable method of distribution of wealth.” 
The goal for social workers is set in Bishop Williams’ statement that 
“every path we try leads out into that further field of warfare for eco- 


nomic equity and industrial justice.” 
E. S. Bocarpus 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Educational Sociology: A Digest and Syllabus. Part I, Introduc- 
tion; Part II, “Applications to Curricula and Studies.” 
By Davin SNEDDEN. New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1917. 2 vols. Pp. 38+70. $1.35. 

This is a detailed and carefully worked-out outline of a course in 
educational sociology. It should prove of value as a source of suggestions 
to teachers offering similar courses, or as a working manual for those 
who find it desirable to follow a ready-made scheme in their courses. 


Henry Pratt FAIRCHILD 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Recreation and the Church. By. HERBERT WRIGHT GATES. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1917. Pp. 185. $1.00. 
Among the perplexities of an awakening church is the recreation 
problem. Shall the church incorporate play in her program? Has it 
sufficient significance for the moral and spiritual life to become part of 
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the church program? Is this human interest being. adequately met by 
the commercial and voluntary agencies of the community? How can 
the facts be ascertained? If the church is to administer play, what prin- 
ciples should guide her and what typical examples should be followed ? 

The author of this book, himself a recognized expert and practical 
worker in this field, undertakes to answer these questions on the basis 
of a very respectable body of data and in accordance with the accepted 
theories of play. In addition to his graded play program there is a 
` very valuable presentation of the successful administration of play by 
various churches. The book attempts no exhaustive treatment of the 
psychology of play, but for practical church use possesses unique merit. 


ALLAN HoBEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Ourselves: A Personal and Family History Regisier. By JOHN 
Maison Taytor, A.B., M.D. Philadelphia: F. A. Davis 

-Co., 1917. $5.00. 

To assemble important facts in the life-history of parents and 
childrén is the purpose of this register. When children marry, they 
are to continue the notebook begun by parents, to the end that long- 
continued and careful data on the physical, mental, and social develop- 
ment of generations may afford a solid basis for deducing the principles 
underlying race betterment. It is recommended that the volumes so 
compiled be sent to the Eugenics Record Office, Cold Spring Harbor. 

Charts and blanks are provided for the following: ancestry; baby 
record, physical and mental; history of health, injuries, accidents, 
operations, etc.; physical measurements; clinical findings; anatomical 
diagrams; personal growth and crises, education, occupations, etc.; 
photographs and handwriting. The author’s discussion of problems of 
bodily and mental hygiene, development of mind, influence of institu- 
tions, and proper education follows. A section treats the old question, 
How far can improved conditions of life overcome inherited tendencies ? 
giving some emphasis to the potency of improved environment. A 
sweeping brush is used, and few readers will assent to all the judgments 
pronounced on a host of complicated questions. 

The difficulty of securing and standardizing observations on life- 
history is recognized, and the co-operation of physicians is solicited. As 
to the value of the enterprise, several biologists who have examined this 
register and whose judgment was asked by the reviewer are unanimous. 
For physicians and students of unsettled problems. of heredity the 
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utility is obvious. For psychologists, not alone those inclining to the 
doctrines of Freud, to possess hundreds of reliable records of families 
through several generations would mark a new day in individual and 
group psychology. 
E. L. TALBERT 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Women and Work. The Economic Value of College Training. 
By HELEN M. BENNETT. New York and London: D. Apple- 
ton & Co., r917. Pp. 287. $1.50 net. 

This book discusses college women and vocational selection with 
particular reference to the psychological phases. The main points are 
that society in general is justified in expecting the college woman to 
function with greater and more immediate efficiency than at present, and 
that to attain this end added care must be used in the choice of proper 
vocations: there must be more intensive study of the temperamental 
characteristics of the persons concerned, as well as increased considera- 
tion of the psychological requirements of the different types of work in 
all their various phases. Illustrative material is presented to make 
the author’s ideas clearer. This emphasis upon psychological adjust- 
ment of each person and her work differentiates the book from others in 
its class, which tend to describe “abstract employment” and not “ con- 
crete placement” of the individual; and makes it a distinct contribution 
to a field of growing importance. The superficiality occasionally dis- 
cernible detracts little from the worth of the book; and vocational 
advisers as well as college girls should find it very helpful. Although 
suggestive rather than exhaustive in treatment, it is an estimable fore- 
runner for future work of similar but more intensive and scientific char- 
acter. Its value is largely due to the fact that the author writes from 
the standpoint of college training and several years’ experience as 
manager of the Chicago Collegiate Bureau of Occupation. 


MARGARET G. Bacon BLAcHLy 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 


The Labor Movement from the Siandpoint of Religious Values. By 
Harry F. Warp. New York: Sturgis & Walton Co., 1917. 

Pp. ix+r99. $1.25. 
This little volume is a “verbatim stenographic report of a series of 
lectures delivered at Ford Hall, Boston, together with the questions and 
answers of the Forum period following each lecture.” The title is 
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somewhat misleading: ‘Some Problems of Organized Labor,” for 

example, would be more appropriate than the one chosen. A few selected 

problems are discussed in an interesting manner. The lecturer is clearly 

in sympathy with the plans and purposes of the organized workers in 
` America; but he is by no means a biased advocate. 

The ideals and aims of the organized wage-earners—the ideals which 
are causing the social ferment tagged industrial unrest—are shown to be 
in harmony with the the idea of democracy “which has found its clearest 
expression in the mouth of the Working Man of Galilee.” A strong plea 
is made for more democracy in industry. “The men who are making 
the world of tomorrow are the men who, both in the ranks of capital and 
labor, are seeking the democratic method in industry.” 

_ The book presents no new points of view; it is worth while as an 
addition to the literature on industrial unrest because of the position and 
personality of the author rather than because of the reading-matter 
contained within its covers. Harry F. Ward is a man prominent in | 
church circles; he is the secretary of the Methodist Federation for Social - 
Service and a teacher in the Boston’ University School of Theology. 
That a leader in one of the great church organizations should compre- 
hend so thoroughly and present so clearly the point of view of organized 
labor augurs well for the future relations between the church and the 
workingmen of America. If all the ministers and church workers who 
are unfamiliar with the literature on the subject of organized labor and 
socialism would read this book carefully and with open minds, a new 
era in the relations between organized religion and organized labor would 


be just ahead. 
FRANK T. CARLTON 
. ALBION COLLEGE 


The Psychology of Citizenship. By Arrano D. WrEExKs. Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co., 1917. Pp. 152. $0.50. 

This little book is an abridgment and revision of a seties of articles 
which appeared recently in the American Journal of Sociology. It is 
“a study of the psychology of our relations to civic affairs and deals 
with mental traits affecting the quality of citizenship.” While the 
reader gets the impression at times of a lack of continuity, the author 
gives in eleven chapters a suggestive treatment of the factors that 
influence the mind of the citizen—a view of “our mental nature as it 
shows up against a background of civic and economic questions.” Sys- 
tematic education is presented as the constructive measure needed, with 
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emphasis on a scientific approach to the problems of the citizen. But 
there must be leisure to utilize to the fullest extent the educational 
advantages; therefore the industrial program must give time and oppor- 
tunity and energy for intellectual progress. The education of the citizen 
should then include thoroughgoing publicity with regard to public 
interests. The frequent bulletins issued by the United States Bureau 
of Education are cited as an illustration of what can be done along this 
line. 


ROBERT Fry CLARK 
Pacirric UNIVERSITY 


Why Men Fight. By BERTRAND RUSSELL. 2zded. New York: 
Century Co., 1917. Pp. 272. $1.50 net. 

Warfare has generally been assumed to be a normal condition of man- 
kind, and crude generalizations, like those of the late Benjamin Kidd, 
have Jed to the belief that progress has been in larger part due to strife. 
Historians have explained why men have fought this or that particular 
war, but they have apparently accepted the theory that warfare is 
inevitable and that it connotes progress. Occasionally solitary voices, 
like that of Prince Kropotkin, have questioned the soundness of the 
hypothesis, but they have been unheeded because they have been raised 
in times of peace when wars have seemed to belong to coming generations. 

It has remained for Bertrand Russell in a time of world-war to reject 
the hypothesis iz toto, to scorn explanations of this or of other particular 
wars, and, with the conviction born of profound knowledge, breadth of 
vision, sympathetic understanding, and constructive imagination, to state 
the reasons why men fight, the futility of these reasons, and the hope 
held in solution by the future. 

Men fight because they have hitherto been governed in their beliefs 
and in their conduct by the principle of authority; because this prin- 
ciple has supported religion in the church and patriotism in the state 
and has in its turn been reinforced by private and public educational 
systems; because authority tends to become autocratic and contentious 
and hence oppressive; because oppression widens the breach between 
interests that have become conflicting; because the line of least resistance 
is that of settling all disputes by the gauge of battle. Men fight because 
they are ignorant, despotic, selfish, and self-centered. Men will cease to 
fight when the life of instinct and the life of the mind are controlled by 
the life of the spirit that contributes the element of the impersonal and of 
the universal to the development of individual growth; they will cease to 
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fight when they gain the true courage that can face life undismayed, 
when they are willing to encounter loneliness, opposition, poverty, . 
an obloquy for the sake of averting the needless sacrifice and tragedy of 
war. Wisdom and hope, courage and faith and charity, alone can bring 


victory over war. 


It is not a popular doctrine that Bertrand Russell preaches; he is of 
those who, in the lines of Irwin Edman written after reading Why Men 
Fight, 

Up friendless and forbidden paths have fought 
To wave white truths from lonely peaks of thought. 


Yet he creates a new hope that by the wide dissemination of these truths 
future generations may build up “a better world than the one which is 
hurling itself into ruin.” Would that the book could be endowed and 
placed in the hands of every thinking citizen the world over! 


Lucy M. SALMON 
POUGHKEEPSIE, NEw YORK 


The Polish Peasant in Europe and America. Vol. I, Primary- 
‘ Group Organization. Pp. xix+526; Vol. II, Primary-Group 
Organization. Pp. 588. By Wriiiam I. THomas and Fro- 
RIAN ZNANIECKI. The University of Chicago Press, 1918. 
The sociology staff in the University of Chicago has a pecu- 
liar interest in the Thomas-Znaniecki work, the first two volumes 
of which have just appeared. Under the circumstances it would ob- 
viously be improper for a member of this group to assume the function 
of reviewer. It will violate no propriety, however, to anticipate the 
review which will presently appear by advising general sociologists that 
the title of this work fails to indicate its relation to their special interests. 
The opening chapter, entitled “Methodological Note,” occupies eighty- 
six pages. It is a discussion of certain fundamentals of method which, 
whatever be the appraisal of their value, no sociological investigator 
can afford to overlook. A.W.S. 


The Utopian Way. By Joun Versy. South Bend, Ind.: John Veiby, 
i917. Pp. 213. $1.50. 
Superficial, literary, uncritical. 
Social Problems: Outlines and References. By ANNA STEWART. New 
York: Allyn & Bacon, 1917. Pp. vi+233. 
A convenient handbook for high-school Seniors. Part II consists of an 
especially valuable list of topics for study, with well-selected references. 
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Stories of the Cave People. By Mary E. Marcy. Chicago: Charles H. 
Kerr & Co., 1917. Pp. 168. $2.00. 


An attempt to embody the anthropological viewpoint of Lewis J. Morgan 
in a series of stories for children. 


The Prison and the Prisoner. A Symposium. Edited by Jurta K. 
Jarrray. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1917. Pp. xvi+e216. 
$2.50. 

A popular presentation of modern penal problems by members of the 

National Committee on Prisons and Prison Labor. 


Nietzsche the Thinker. A Study. By WILLIAM Macxintire SALTER. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., x917. Pp. x-+539. $3.50. 

This volume gives us the essential teachings of Nietzsche in condensed and 
systematized form. The author strives neither to defend not to refute the 
Nietzschean doctrines, but so to relate the man and his message as to make 
both intelligible. 


Creating Capital. Money-Making as an Aim in Business. By 
FREDERICK L. Lipman. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1918. 
Pp. 72. $0.75. i 
An essay on the moral values of thrift. 


Higher Education and Business Standards. By WILLARD EUGENE 
Horcuxiss. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., r918. Pp. 109. $1.00. 
A plea for a liberal education which shall furnish appreciation of the 
human relationships involved in business administration. 


The Right to Work. By J. Ertior Ross. New York: Devin-Adair Co., 
1917. Pp. vii- 106. $1.00. 
A study of unemployment outlining a system of public works and improve- 
ments for the utilization of the surplus labor supply. 


The American Labor Year Book, r9r7-18. Edited by ALEXANDER 
TRACHTENBERG. New York: The Rand School of Social Science, 
1918. Pp. 384. 

A convenient annual survey of the labor movement in the United States. 


The Soul of Democracy. By Epwarp Howarp Griccs. New York: 
Macmillan, 1918. Pp. vit+158.° $1.25. 
A popular discussion of the ethical basis of the war, and an appeal for a 
public-spirited citizenry to make democracy safe for the world. 
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La Doctrine Sociologique d'Emile Waxweiler—Etiology follows morphology, 
anatomy, and physiology in the series of the biological sciences. Sociology is that 
section of etiology which deals with the relations of the human species. It is a science 


. of the phenomena resulting from the reciprocal] actions of beings of the same sort. 


Man reacting to the stimuli in his social environment can be analyzed at two different 

oles: first, in order to discover what spontaneous actions in the adaptation of an 
individual to his environment become functional; secondly, in order to discover what 
adaptations and functions are elaborated into organizations and systems. In studying 
the variations and elaborations which adaptation presents the method of sociology is 
to study the genetic rather than the external aspect, processes rather than forms, to 
interpret the past by the present. 

Social etiology, or sociology, is on the same plane as the other biological sciences 
and is dependent upon them. The group of the social sciences, however, constitutes 
the real field of investigation for sociology, and the application of.the functional method 
to the social sciences furnishes them with a common point of view. , In his Esquisse 
d’une sociologie Emile Waxweiler sets forth the basis for the sociological researches to 
be undertaken in the Institut de Sociologie at Brussels. Bridging the gap between the 
biological and social sciences, leaving each man to his' specialty, he establishes the 
point of view, the method, and the aim. The results of these researches have been 
published in the Archives sociologiques. Though Waxweiler’s death in 1916 was pre- 
mature and though his writings are few in number he leaves the solidity of the founda- 
tions that he laid as a permanent acquisition to sociology.—IN. Ivanitsky and F. 
von Lange, Science Progress, January, 1918. ` W.R. 


The Epistemological Significance of Social Psychology.—“Among the men who 
have consciously entered the province of social psychology there are at least three 
important currents of thought,” namely, (1) the psychological sociology of Tarde and 


- Ward and their modern successors, (2) the social psychology which supplements the 


work of the sociologists, and (3) the consideration of human mind “as a distinctly 
social product, developed in each individual by his environment and not: biologically 
‘given’ except in the most rudimentary form.” Social psychology owes its beginning 
to the development of sociology in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. It 
begins from the modification of the Spencerian analogy between society and individual 
organism into an analogy between the individual psychosis and social organization. 
Thus the sociologists adapted from psychology the principles for the explanation of 
social phenomena. The main distinction between psychology and social psychology 
consists in the following: the former describes the acts of the individual and relates 
that description to an account of his physical constitution, while the latter relates that 
description to an account of the social environment of the person who acts. Social 
psychology studies the mental background of the members of conflicting groups. The 
conflicts arise as a result of contradictions in the currents of thought and prejudice 
which are diffused through the minds of different groups and classes of people. ‘“The 
function of social psychology is to discover in the social environment of a given group 
or individual the causes and the limitations of the peculiar acquired dispositions, sets, 
and attitudes which taken together constitute that group or individual.” Now as’ 
to the epistemological significance of social psychology. ‘Transcendental epistemology 
inquires whether knowledge may properly be said to have validity which transcends 


the limits of the world of human action. But there is another epistemological prob- -- 


lem which is more ‘vital than the problem of transcendental epistemology. “It is 
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the problem whence comes the mental content of every man’s mind, and what are the 
limitations that are imposed upon the mental content by its sources? The solution 
of this problem lies along the path of investigation of the social sources of all mental 
content and of the limitations which are imposed upon the human mind by the fact 
that it is always the product of some particular environment and so must always 
receive-an environmental bias. This investigation is the business of social psychol- 
ogy.”—C. E. Ayers, Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods, 
January 17, 1918. S. P. 


Manaism: A Sudy in the Psychology of Religion—Some students of primitive 
peoples believe that mana is a magical, impersonal force, the idea of which is obtained 
from observations of natural phenomena; others think that it is a spiritual force, the 
conception of which arises from an unusual mental experience of an individual; still 
others that it is an impersonal power conceived through social activities; and even 
others, among whom is the author, that it is a personal, spiritual force conceived through 
social activities. Mauch evidence has been collected to prove this last interpretation. 
Some insist that mana is impersonal, but the word “personal” is used variously by 
the different writers. However, as the term is used in this article, mana is personal. 
The question of the priority of manaism over animism is irrelevant, as ‘‘animism is 
‘reading into’ things the individual self and manaism is ‘reading into’ things the social 
self.” Thus they may be contemporaneous. “Mana, we believe, is the power which 
man experiences when he is acting: with the group.” Considering religion as ‘‘an 
attitude toward, an appeal for, power which has once before been experienced,” and 
magic the use of power that one feels he already has beyond that of others, mana is 
religion when it is experienced within the self, then ejected into an object, and in turn 
is supplicated for aid; while mana is magic when it is “experienced within the self 
and then stressed as part of the self which makes it capable of effecting things beyond 
the usual power of man.”—Ivy G. Campbell, American Journal of Psychology, January, 
1918. A.G. 


The World-War and the Status of Women.—Great industrial changes affecting 
women have been brought about in all the countries engaged in the war. Women in 
England are employed as sorters of mail, as mail carriers, in clerical work, in running 
delivery wagons, in working in grocery stores, etc. Last year a call for 400,000 women 
to engage in agricultural work brought a rapid response. Today the munition plants 
employ over a million women and girls. Many are also engaged in mining, quarrying, 
building, in machine shops, and in the banks. In December, 1916, women in English 
breweries had increased from 8,000 to 18,000, and 25,000 women have replaced men 
in the cotton industry. In November of the same year 4,000,000 women in England 
were employed outside of their homes. They have acted as recruiting officers and 
volunteer police women and as physicians in hospitals both at the “front” and at 
home. The desire for amusement and leisure has given way to the formerly most 
despised of physical labors, and a sense of thrift and better family provision has greatly 
developed. 

The women of Canada have raised $2,000,000 by their own efforts to provide for 
the disabled soldiers who return home. Five thousand women are employed as bank 
clerks, while many others are operating farms in the Canadian Northwest. Today 
a group of 450,000 women in France are making all of the munitions for the country, 
while 70,000 French women are serving in, the Red Cross ambulance and hospital 
services, of whom 6,000 serve constantly in the firing zone. During the first year and 
a half of the war in Russia the number of women in the technical industries increased 
74 percent. The war department in Italy employs 75,000 women, many of whom are 
engaged in digging trenches. Before the war Germany employed nine and a half 
millions of working women, while in 1916 there were 13,000,000 with the number 
steadily increasing. In the spring of 1916 the railroads of Germany employed 25,000 
women, 30 per cent of whom were repairing track and doing other heavy manual 
labor. 

A year ago the Federation of Women’s Societies in Germany had 500,000 members 
organized for bettering all of the social conditions of the country. Married women 
in Germany are now allowed to be employed in the schools, and for the first time women 
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are teaching in boys’ schools. Since the war began the number of women students 
in German universities has slowly but steadily increased. College-educated girls in 
England entering factories soon become overseers. The breaking down of class 
distinctions in all countries because of common work and common ends is making 
for a more democratic society. In all the warring countries agitation for woman 
suffrage is again becoming prominent. The women are desirous of all the rights of 
full citizenship with men in accord with their view of the principles of civilization and 
human rights.—Florence Shultes, American Schoolmaster, October, 1917. Pe 

G. E. H. 


Italy and the Southern Slavs——The crux of the Austrian problem and that of 
Europe lies in Venetia Giulia, Croatia-Slavonia, and Bohemia. ‘The southern Slav 


. question can be solved only if these countries are liberated, if Austria-Hungary becomes 


an inland state, and if an independent Bohemia with her political and economic 
interests consolidated with those of Yougo-Slavia against every German attempt 
obtains a free access to Trieste. With the dismemberment of Austria-Hungary the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy would lose its political control of the people. Unification 
of southern Slavs would bring security for England, Italy, and the Balkan States. 
The problem of Julian Veneto, a mixed Italo-Slovenian territory, can be solved by 
international guaranties, by giving to both nationalities liberty and equality, and by 
uniting them with Italy. Fiume should have autonomy under the protectorate of 
Italy, and Bohemia a free transit toward Trieste so that she would not be constrained to 
the route of the Elbe and northern ports. The Italian minority in Dalmatia should be 
guaranteed its rights. The Convention of London in 1915 was unsatisfactory from 
the Slav standpoint because Serbia was not represented. An international arbitration 
commission should decide cases of conflict. Public opinion among Italians and Slavs 
should not second the excesses of the nationalistic parties Gaetano Salvemini, 
Quarterly Review, January, 1918. 


Le Problème Fondamental de Notre Politique Future.—France is facing the 
problem of depopulation. Her birth-rate has constantly decreased during the last 
forty years, while that of Germany has increased. The excess of births over deaths 
is stationary in France, but has increased in Germany, Progressive diminution of 
births is caused by decreasing fecundity of marriages, decreasing number of marriages, 
and by tragical losses in killed, wounded, and diseased in the war. Economic changes 
create a large class of salaried women and reduce the number of mothers and their 
fecundity. The moral factor, the displacement of men, new experience, and suffering 
in the war are unfavorable also. The result is the influx of foreigners and changes 


. in the character of the French nation. Depopulation was in a certain sense one of the 


causes of the war. The result of this phenomenon is smaller industrial production 
and wealth. Programs of reform like that of the “Alliance nationale pour l’accrois- 
sement de la population francaise” or the league “Pour la vie” give valuable sugges- 
tions for improvement. A favorable legislation and immigration policy and increase 
of prosperity by more intensive exploitation of colonies in way of providing food- 
stuffs and national defense are proposed. Colonies should be regarded, not merely 
as possessions, but as parts of France. Union or federation with Belgium and Italy 
into one association is also recommended. In this direction will develop the future 
internal, colonial, and foreign policy of France.—Adolphe Landry, Revue politique et 
parlementaire, January, 1918. \ J. 


Japan's Menacing.Birth-Rate.—Of all the Japanese problems that of population 
is the least discussed, the least understood, and the most important. Everything in 
Japan turns on this question. Japanese emigration, Japanese expansion, Japanese 
domestic and foreign relations, Japanese groping toward industrialism, all find their 
cause in-great part in this blind outpouring of infants. Since 1700 the country has 
been full. But with the coming of Perry and commerce and industrialism came more 
babies. Birth-rate was also stimulated by patriotism and religion. But the chief 
incentive was the low cost of living. The birth-rate is now increasing. At the present 
tate the population in forty years will have attained 100,000,000, Even now a large 
part of the people obtain a meager living by intensive farming. American demand for 
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raw silk saves the smaller Japanese farmers from being crushed. Some believe that 
the present increase can be taken care of by cultivating the mountain land, but this 
will require a great expense. Moreover, the Japanese will not go on forever living as 
they do now. Already the pressure is so great and the attraction of even the slums 
of the cities so powerful that the exodus from the farms is growing every year. Yet 
Japan is optimistic. Even the intellectualists have many children and seem un- 
alarmed. The general opinion was that agriculture, industrial development, and 
emigration would take care of the increase. But it is not doing it. Prices are also 
rising, rents are increasing, congestion is becoming greater, and the cleavage between 
the rich and the poor is wider. There is an outward pushing to the iron mines of 
China, a feverish industrial activity, a growing dissatisfaction among the poor, and a 
growing skepticism and unrest partly revolutionary and partly imperialistic. Japan 
is in the shadow of a great trial which it must meet under greater difficulties than 
England or any other country has yet had to labor.—Walter E. Wegl, Asia, Pee 
1918. F. O. D. 


Castes in India—The essence of caste is endogamy. The creation of caste was 
characterized by the superposition of endogamy on exogamy. This situation calls for 
a solution of several problems the most important of which is how to maintain a numeri- 
cal equality between the marriageable units of the two sexes within the group. If the 
husband dies before the wife there is the problem of the surplus woman. If the wife 
dies before the husband there arises the problem of the surplus man. In each case 
the surplus man or the surplus woman may either marry within the caste and “through 
competition encroach upon the chances of marriage that must be reserved for the 
potential bride or bridegroom in the caste, or they may marry outside the caste and 
thus break the endogamy.” There are two ways in which the surplus woman can be dis- 
posed of: (x) “Burn her on the funeral pyre of her deceased husband and get rid of her.” 
But this is an impracticable method and would not work in all cases. (2) Another 
way is to enforce widowhood on her for all her life, which may be considered as a mild 
form of burning. The problem of the surplus man is more difficult to solve: (1) Man 
having greater prestige in the group cannot be burned. (2) If he is burned a valuable 
producer is lost to the caste. (3) Enforcement of widowhood may result in bad influ- 
ences upon the morals of the group. There remains yet one solution, and that is to 
wed the surplus man to a girl not yet marriageable. The following three singular 
uxorial customs in Hindu society show us how the Hindus meet the problems of the 
surplus man and the surplus woman: (1) “Sati, or the burning of the widow on the 
funeral pyre of her deceased husband.” (2) “Enforced widowhood by which the widow 
is not allowed to remarry.” (3) “Girl marriage.” 

Since the essence of caste consists in endogamy its origin may be found by studying 
the origin of the mechanism for endogamy. Early Hindu society was composed of 
the following classes: (1) “the Brahmans or the priestly class,” (2) “the Kashataria 
or the military class,” (3) “the Vaisya, or the merchant class,” and (4) “the Sudra, 
or the artisan and menial class.” Endogamy originated from the Brahman caste, 
and the latter being the source of prestige was imitated by all the non-Brahman sub- 
divisions or classes, who in their turn became endogamous castes. The creation of 
castes naturally forced those remaining outside the circle to form castes of their own. 
Thus ‘classes have become castes through imitation and excommunication.”— 
Bhimrao R. Ambedkar, Indian Antiquary, May, 1917. 


Primitive Christianity an Idealistic Social Movement.—Although the traditional 
conception of primitive Christianity is the theological one it was in reality an idealistic 
social movement. It upheld: (1) brotherly love; (2) self-sacrifice for the good of 
others; (3) the common welfare as the chief thing in life; (4) consideration and 
justice in the social relationships of men; (5) idealism v. materialism; (6) self-control 
and the suppression of sex immorality; (7) elevation of the marriage ideal and prac- 
tice; (8) free individual development; (9) social duties above ritual, right conduct 
and character above worship and ordinance; (10) overcoming evil with good; (11) 
reasonable living as the will of God. It opposed: (1) envy and strife, fraud and 
theft, drunkenness and reveling; (2) pride, ostentation, and hypocrisy; (3) selfishness 
and arrogance of the better class; (4) the dominance of the weak by the strong; 
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(5) legalism in law and in social administration; (6) the use of force to accomplish 
social ends. Furthermore (r) it developed local groups of persons throughout the 
empire bound together religiously and socially in close fellowship; (2) it unified’ 
orientals and occidentals in a real brotherhood, surmounting the barriers of race 
antipathy and national alignment; (3) it brought together all classes on the same plane; 
(4) it formed new social bonds out of old ones on a higher plane; (s) it founded a solid, 
permanent social organization within the Roman Empire that was to survive the 


. latter’s decline and fall; (6) it assured men of eternal welfare and a perfect social 


order in an imminent new age. The plan of work was not specifically a social recon- 
struction, but a moral revival and advance. The method employed was not that of 
scientific research and investigation, but that of preaching a system of ethics based 
upon a doctrine of supernatural revelation and eschatological rewards and punish- 
ments (plus an example of right living). The social value of such a system is evi- 
denced in the fact that it functioned ethically. Jesus and Paul established a higher 
standard of individual and social ethics than any which had preceded it, so that it 
became a chief social factor in the centuries from the first until our own.—Clyde W. 
Votaw, American Journal of Theology, January, 1918. i F. OF D. 


Two Permanent Causes of Industrial Unrest.—There is at present a certain unrest 
in industry which is due to the war and is passing. There are also two causes which are 
permanent: (1) the unsatisfactory surroundings and conditions in which much of 
the industrial life of the country is carried on, and (2) the exclusion of the workers 
from any direct share in determining the conditions under which the work on which 
they are engaged shall be conducted. With regard to the first cause the industrial 
conditions in London, in the great provincial cities which are the centers of industrial 
life and in the industrial districts covering wide areas where some special and widely 
diffused industry is carried on, indicate that marked improvement can be hoped for 
only by (a) bringing more of the leisured and educated classes to see the duty and the 
importance of taking a larger share in the local government of great cities, and (8) elect- 
ing the most capable of the working classes to the district and municipal councils by 
which local affairs are managed. Asa solution to the second difficulty the “Whitley” 
subcommittee has offered the proposal ‘‘that in every well-organized industry there 
should be at once established National Councils, District Councils, and Works Com- 
mittees composed of an equal number of representatives of masters and men” to 
determine methods for bettering working conditions, for fixing, paying, and for 
readjusting wages on the profit-sharing basis, to establish regular methods for adjusting 
matters arising between employers and employees, and to consider such questions as 
“technical education and training,” and “industrial research and the full utilization 
of its results.” The important thing is to get the councils established and actually 
at work so that they will be in order when the work of reconstruction dfter the war 
begins. The improvement of conditions outside the workshop and factory must be 
left to other agencies.—W. A. Spooner, Christian Quarterly Review, prober; rag 


The Outlook for Labor.—The program of the Labor party in England includes 
party reorganization, war aims, and the reconstruction of society after the war accord- 
ing to new ideals of democracy and tasks of the peace. The present war is interpreted 
as the final stage of disintegration of the individualistic capitalist system. A new 
social order must be founded upon freedom of nations in the commonwealth of nations. 
The aim of the party is to widen the constitution so as to promote the political, social, 
and economic emancipation of the people, particularly those depending on their own 
exertions by hand or brain. This national party will be founded upon organized labor 
and the socialist movement. It will have its financial support in national societies and 
individual membership instead of indirect membership. Its policy will be national, 
interdominion, and international. The program of reconstruction is based on the 
principle of industrial democracy refusing to re-establish the system of private 
ownership, of co-operation in production and distribution, of the greatest possible 
freedom for all classes and sexes, of protection of every member-of the community, 
and of minimum subsistence. It includes also gradual demobilization, prevention of 
unemployment, adjustment of the taxation ‘system according to ability of classes to 
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, bear the burden, and no protective-tariff policy. In foreign relations it advocates a 
league of free nations, abolishment of militarism, and rebuilding of the international 
working class—Arthur Henderson, Contemporary Review, February, 1918. 

J. H. 


The British Reconstruction Programs.—Industrial unrest in England is increasing 
because of the fear that trade-union standards will not be maintained, because of hos- 
tility to compulsory arbitration, and because of the separation of labor and its leaders. 
The triple alliance of two millions of railroad, dock, and coal-mine employees has the 
balance of power. Other causes are‘the problem of the demobilization of five million 
soldiers, the proposal of drastic reforms by the guild socialists, the feeling of the need 
of higher productivity by co-operation in industry, and the desire for the imperial 
supremacy of England in the form of economic syndications upon a national or an 
imperial scale. These proposals of reconstruction range from mild ones to radical 
ones demanding abolition of the House of Lords and the entire wage system. Trade 
unions are going to change from defensive consumers’ organizations into productive 
and distributive organizations with the control of raw materials, publicity, and educa- 
tion. The productive life of England is to be controlled by some sort of national 
chamber and a network of local bodies making possible a decentralization of power with 
the purpose of creating a strong national economic unit. The essence of the scheme is 
an analysis of the structure of Industrial government in the light of our modern con- 
ception of democracy. The existence of the inhabitants of England was jeopardized 
by the dependence on foreign sources of raw material and upon home sources of dis- 
satisfied labor. ‘The new structure will have to be organized on the principle of interest 
and function Ordway Tead, Political Science Quarterly, March, 1918. J. H. 


Refitting Disabled Soldiers.—The task of helping men, often with a serious handi- 
cap, to restart their lives is a hard and practical one. The experience of the last three 
years indicates three tentative principles: (1) The work should be cared for by a 
special department of state, which should take into its service such voluntary bodies 
as are able and willing to act with it; this duty should include: (a) provision of medical 
and surgical treatment and appliances, (b) the assessment of pensions, (c) the provi- 
sion of industrial and professional training, (d) the finding of suitable employment. 
(2) Treatment and control should be continuous. Industrial training or some form 
of preparation for it should begin in the military hospital and proceed side by side 
with medical treatment. (3) Individuality should be recognized. There should be 
consideration of a man’s past industrial history, his aptitudes, and his ambitions. 
These principles can be carried out effectively only by perfect co-operation. In 
France this work is well carried on. In England the linking of treatment and training 
has been a little slow. At Roehampton, in addition to teaching, arrangements are 
made with recognized institutions for instruction in architecture, art and design, 
baking, brush-making, boot-making, chemistry, confectionery, draughtsmanship, 
cinema work, hair-dressing, photography, silver- and metal-mounting, tailoring, 
telegraphy, and toy-making. Men who have lost one arm have been placed in the 
following types of employment: clerk, commissionaire, gateman, gymnastic instructor, 
labor master in workhouses, liftman, lodge keeper, messenger, telephone attendant, 
vanman, metal-turning, etc. The men who have lost a leg have been placed in the 
following occupations: bootmaker, caretaker, chauffeur, domestic servant, electrical 
worker, groom, munition-maker, tailor, telegraphist, timekeeper, telephone attendant, 
vanman, metal-turning, etc. The blind are able to do: typewriting, massaging, 
telephoning, and poultry farming. Technical institutes all over the country are 
throwing open their classes to ex-soldiers, and universities are offering special facilities. 
Arrangements are also made for keeping in touch with each man in his own home and 
supervising his work.—L. V. Shairp, Atlantic Monthly, March, 1918. F.O. D. 


Family Disintegration and the Delinquent Boy in the United States.—From a 
study made from information concerning the disintegration of the families of juvenile 
delinquents in thirty-two states it is found that a little over one-half of the delinquent 
boys in industrial schools come from disintegrated families. By disintegrated families 
is meant families in which either the mother or father or both are lacking through 
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, death, divorce, separation, or desertion. This is a little higher percentage than other 
studies have disclosed in the United States, but is lower than a similar study in England 
and Scotland. While one-half of the delinquent boys have abnormal parental con- 
ditions, it is estimated that the same condition is true of not more than one-fourth of 
the boys in the general population. Although the study shows that a smaller propar- 
tionate percentage of delinquents come from urban communities than from rural, yet 
undoubtedly “the effect of the ‘crippled’ family as making for delinquency is no less 
strong in the city than in the less urban community, but the number of boys made. 
delinquent by other forces in the urban community lowers the percentage of delin- 

» quents coming from ‘crippled’ families.” One out of six of the delinquent boys had 
no father and one out of eight had no mother, but this should be related to the com- 
parative economic conditions resulting from the loss of either the father or the mother 
and to the fact that in the population at large there are many more boys who have 
no father than those who have no mother. Only one in sixteen of the delinquents are 
orphans.. About thirteen out of every hundred delinquents come from families broken 
by divorce, separation, or desertion, while only three out of a hundred of the general 
population are from such families. One-seventh of the delinquents have either a 
stepfather or stepmother. Because of many other contributing causes of delinquency, 
cities of over five thousand furnish an excessive proportion of the inmates of reform 
schools.—Emmest H. Shideler, Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, January, 1918. 

A.G 


Causes of Truancy among Boys.—An effort was made to classify the various 
causes of truancy based upon a study of 1,554 truant boys who have been enrolled 
in the parental schools of Los Angeles from April, 1906, to April, 1917. The history 
cards of the boys in the schools were used as the method of investigation. Information - 
was collected on the record cards by personal investigations and observations of 
principals, teachers, attendance officers, school physicians, and parents. ‘Truancy 
is usually traceable to certain inherent peculiarities which may be called subjective 
factors, or to certain environmental conditions in the school, home, or neighborhood 
which may be called objective or causal factors.” The causes of truancy in the study 
are divided into two general classes: first, inherent or subjective; and secondly, environ- 
mental or objective. This classification is further subdivided into certain immediate 
causes coming under each one of the two general divisions. “Of the 1,554 cases of 
truancy (and non-attendance), 666 (or 42.8 per cent) were found to fall primarily 
under the heading of subjective causes, while 888 (or 57.1 per cent) were due chiefly to 
factors in the environment. In the subjective group of causes uncontrolled temper 
and propensities for fighting are the leading factors. The causal elements in the 
environment are classed under three headings: the inadequate (a) home, (b) school, 
and (c) neighborhood. Of the environmental cases (888), 440 (or 49.5 per cent) are 
charged to subnormal home conditions, 350 (or 39.4 per cent) are found in inadequate 
school provisions, and 98 (or rr.0 per cent) are attributed to neighborhood responsi- 
bility. It is to be noted, further, that only a small percentage of the entire number 
(1,554) are to be classed as wilful cases of truancy. Most of the cases might well be 
referred to as problems of non-attendance.” Truancy among boys is the result, in 
many cases, of the interrelation of both subjective and objective factors, and methods 
of investigation will have to seek out the connections between the two. Parents, 
teachers, and social workers will need to become very skilled in the analysis of the 
causes of truancy in each case in order that adequate methods of prevention and 
elimination may be applied —Ernest J. Lickley,. Studies in Sociology, Vol. IL, No. 2, 
University of Southern California Press, November, 1917. 7 G EHB. 


Farm Work and Schools in Kentucky.—Most child-labor laws do not apply to 
those children engaged in any agricultural pursuit because of the supposition that it 
is a healthful occupation. It is found, however, that a large number of children in 
Kentucky are employed, usually on home farms, during the school months even though 
there is a compulsory-education law. The poor economic condition of the small 
farmer and especially the tenant farmer accounts for a large part of the non-attendance 
at schools. Children are more useful in tobacco-growing than in the other agricultural 
pursuits of the state. As the busy season in tobacco-growing is the same as the 
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greater part of the school year this pursuit is the cause of much of the illiteracy. By 
far the greater number of the children had been absent during a part of the time under 
investigation. The farm-work absentees attended but little over one-half the time, 
but this does not include those who were not enrolled in the schools at all. Absentees 
for other reasons were in school about two-thirds of the time. Farm-work absentees 
were much more retarded in their school standing than other absentees, while the 
daily attendants were of normal standing.—Edward N. Clopper, Pamphlet, x 0. 274, 
National Child Labor Committee, New York. A. G. 


The Most Effective Method of Dealing with Cases of Desertion and Non-Support. 
—Punishment of family desertion and of non-support often aggravates the evil which 
it is intended to cure. It is much better for probation officers to get into touch with 
the cases before they have developed enough to come before the courts for action. 
Often these officers can prevent the cases from necessitating court action, and if the 
cases do come to the court they can be settled more expeditiously because the proba- 
tion officers are able to present to the judge only the central and important issues. 
Extradition of deserters should be made easy, but the prevalent practice of making 
the offense a felony to insure extradition is not only unnecessary, but largely defeats 
the successful treatment of the deserter, as a felony entails too heavy punishment for 
convictions to be obtained. States declaring desertion a misdemeanor have propor- 
tionally a larger number of requisitions for deserters. The National Desertion Bureau 
has helped admirably in the important work of finding the deserters. An extradition 
treaty with England facilitating extradition from Canada has been signed and is 
pending before the Senate of the United States. In case of suspended sentences 
competent probation officers should look after the men to see that they live up to their 
agreements, and these same officers can look after all payments of orders, bonds, etc., 
under suspended sentences. While all states do not yet provide for it, compensation 
should be given to the family when the deserters are punished by imprisonment at 
hard labor. Finally the causes of desertion and divorce should be studied and removed 
as far as possible-—William H. Baldwin, Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 
November, 1917. A. G. 
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